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: oe NOTES u : 

sie! The New Year : democracy of deepest significance are being ignored— 


‘y The Old Year has passed “out or the trials and 
: agony of millions and the acute nervous tension ol 
the hundreds of millions inhabiting the Indian sub- 
continent. But despite the manifold horrors to which 
the people were subjected and the terrible ordeals 
' through which the despoiled, dispossesed and ravished 
millions of innocents had to pass, the year that has 
passed would be marked for ever in Indian history as 
the year of Independence and the year of the Parting 
of the ways of the two ideologically different peoples. 
a, 1947 was in all truth a year of black gloom and despair, 
he lit only with Freedom’s solitary brilliant shaft of light, 
'- +s cleAving through the darkness. 
i aa The year that is newly born has not brought in’ 
-* €* its train any happy augury for the future as yet. But 
Sy. today the nationals “of the Indian Union are perhaps 
‘ more ready than ever before to face the future with 
: a stern resolve to take all that comes without flinching. 
. . - With ominous signs of scarcity all around and with the 
ie increased tension consequent on Pakistan’s machina- 
| as tions, few have hopes that our trials and tribulations 
would be ended in the near future. Indeed, it seems 
as if the nation would have tg pass through the fieriest 
; of all ordeuly wjthin the very first year of its existence. 
eel But still, tho#h concern and deep. anxiety is marked 
is on all quarters, there is no despair to be perceived, 







































ae fhe nation to meet all trials. If only the nation’s Elder 
|...‘ /statesmen would steel their nerves, reinforce their 
*.. ideals with realism and get rid of all emotional frenziés, 
ms ~ there ig no reason to doubt that, come what may, the 
Va ‘{ Indian Union will survive with glory all its trials and 
* Jo ‘rbulations, For just as the sole message of hope for 
* thenation is forthcoming from the staunch attitude 

of- the“Man in the street and the Man in the field, 


“most beloved leaders, Basic principles of 


AL 


‘and there is no lack of confidence in the capacity of : 


even violated—by them, through *over-emphasis being 


Jaid on abstract ideals, to the deep®detriment of the 


broader interests of the nation. This is leading to the 
confusion of the mass-mind, creating tension and 
resentment in quarters where there was nly loyalty 
and faithful trust before. eS 

The time has come when our trusted leaders,. in- 
cluding the Father of the Nation, have to be asked for 
a clear reply to a plain question, Where does the Hindu 
of the Indian Union stand today and what does freedom 
mean for him? Does he pdssess along with others 
the defhocratic birth-rights by which a State has to 
be ruled and administered for the greatest good for the 
majority, dr is hé there merely to serve as so much 
fuel for a burnt sacrifice—to be used as “conscience- 
bodder; €° to say, by his leaders, just as the totalitarian 
Fuelirer “used his people as cannon-fodder? It is the 
Hindts wit did by far most of the fighting for liberty 
and offered by far the vastly greater part of the 
sacrifices. Then why should his interests be sacrificed 
at every emotional impulse of his Elders and Leaders? 
A State cannot be run on the lines of a Passion-play, 
and what would avail the working-of a miracle in the 
minds of the recalcitrant infinitesimal minority, if 
theréby the trust of the ,hundreds ‘of millions of the 
majority be betrayed ? 

While the rest of the world, including Pakistan, 
has awarded first and foremost priority towards giving 
strength and succour to its own nationals and devoting 
all its time, energy and resources towards nation- 


- building, it seems the nationals of the Indian Union 


are to be doomed, to wait for ever in helpless misery. 
Mahatmaji’s fast will, we are sure, attain its object 
for the time being but. the results would be futile and 
disastrous in the long run, unleésthe Pakistanis mend 
their ways. Indeed, this fast will enhance communal 
bitterness a thousand-fold on this side when the people 
realise the futility of all, their sacrifices, and would 








aoe 
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make the ultimate and inevitable clash horrible aud 
catastrophic beyond all measure, unless Mahatmaji cap 
work his miracle in Pakistan ag well. And as yet we 
have seen not a vestige or sign of a change of heart 
in that quarter, Indeed, if anything, they are getting 
increasingly arrogant everywhere as the following 
example will show. The extract is from a letter written 
to the Secretary of the Indian Central Jute Committee 
with the copy of a note from Dr. B. G. Kundu, Ph.D., 
P.N.L, Director, Jute Agricultural Research : 


I submit below a report of the incidents which . 
took place ‘at the Jute Agricultural Research 
pears on the 16th, 17th and 18th December, 
1947. 

On the 16th December, 1947, at about 10 a.m. 
(B.T.) Mr. G. A. Faruqi, Secretary, Agricultural 
Department, . Government of East Bengal, along 
with Khan Bahadur §. Abdullah, Director of Agri- 
culture, Khan Bahadur Hedyetullah, Assistant 
Director of Agriculture (Research), Dr. §. D. Chow- 
dhury, Economie Botanist, Mr. Yusuf, Economic 
Botanist and Dr. M. 0. Ghani, Chief Chemist came 
to me and wanted to take possession of the Jute 
Agricultural Research Laboratories immediately, For 
this purpose he asked me to give him a list of 
equipments, etc. I refused to do this in the absence 
of ‘any order from you and strongly protested 
against the tene and manners of thé. Secretary. He 
sai@ that %s we were in Pakistan, we must obey the 
orders of the Pakistan Government. I informed him 
that I was not an officer of the Pakistan 
Government and was nob prepared to obey 
any ‘acders of the same Government in .the 
absence of any orders from my Secretary, besides 
there were no written orders of the Pakistan 
Government, He replied very rudely and with highly 
arrogant. gesture, “I am the Government, you must 
carry out my orders” and then served me with a 
memo asking for the lists, ete. (copy enclosed). I 
refused to carry out his orders and explgined to 
him that the matter of handing over charge of the 
Laboratories had been discussed by Sir,Datar Singh 
and myself with Mr. Aziz Ahnfed, Chief Secretary, 
East Bengal Government over the ‘phone &nd he 
(Mr.-A. Ahmed) agreed to wait for 10 days. Besides 
I asked him for some time to consider Jne matier 
and to ‘ring you up and the Chief Secretary, East 
Bengal Government. He said that he coffld aot wait 
even for a minute and did not allow me to ring you 
up or the Chief- Secretary, East Bengal Government, 
I kept quiet and -refused to do anything. At this 
he threatened me with the dire consequences that 
were going to fall upon me if I did not comply with 
his orders immediatély. He actually asked the 
Director of Agriculture to phone the Superintendent 
of Police for coming immediately and takingeaction 
against me and he gave him some written instruc- 
tions. I informed the Secretary that I was fully 
aware of the consequences and that he would not be 
able to coerce me in that way. In the meantime the 
Laboratories were full of peons, bearers, assistants, 
elerks, etc., of the East Bengal Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I found that carpenters and peons were mov- 
ing about with door-rings and big padlocks. a 

As.some time went on, the attitude of th 
Secretary became more and more unreasonable and 
overbearing. His tone and manners became ¢x- 
tremely rude and highly objectionable. I appre- 
hended that if did not give him the list, all the 
doors of the rooms of the Laboratory would be 
immediately locked up and they would probably 
give me no receipt for the articles taken over by 
them. Under pressure of the circumstances I hande 
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over the lists of equipments (each page of which 
were signed by me and Mr, R. L, M. Ghosh, 
Botanist, JA.R.L.) under strong protest. He took 
the list and deputed his officers to go to each section 
of our Laboratories for the purpose of verification. 
Soon after this I sent a letter “to the- Chief 
Secretary, East Bengal Government (copy enclosed) 
and after some time personally went to-explain him 
-the position. The Chief Secretary was in the midst 
-of a conference. I. waited for some time and then 
- rang him up and informed him of all that had 
happened. He said that he did not receive any 
letter from me and could not see me at that time 
and asked me to see him next day. - 
In the meantime the -officers and assistants of 
the East Bengal Agriculture Department checkéd 
and verified the apparatus, furniture, books, etc., 
atid coerced my assistants to hand over the keys of 
the almirahs, rooms, etc. After doing all these they 
posted guards at the Laboratory and we were not 
allowed to-enter the Laboratories without their 
permission, A note received from Mr. R. L. M. 


aw 
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” Ghose during the time I was away is enclosed here- © © 


with, 

In short, the East Bengal Government has: by 
force taken possession of the Laboratories. We were 
thelpless as we received no help from any quarters. 
I tried to get you over the *phone several times, 
but failed. : . 
White the Pakistanis behave thus, what lasting 


benefits can accrue to the,people-of the Indian Union 
despite all appeasement ? 


Kashmir Question at U.N.O. 8 

The Government of India has placed the Kashmir 
issue before the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization. 
Dominion representatives in Delhi have also been 
apprised of India’s intention te raise the issue before 
The Indian Government have 
for some time past been in communication with the 
British Government who have been fully posted with 
India’s case. This. decision to approach the Security 


Pakistan Dominion and other _ 


# 


Council is without prejudice to the military operations be 


which are now in progress in Jammu and elsewhere. 
It is presimed that this reference is a prelude to 4 
relentless and more vigorous drive against the raiders. 

The United Nations legal counsellors at New York’ 
are of the opinion that India’s decision to refer the. 
Kashmir dispute t¢ the Security Council is entirely 
proper and legal. 

Tt is understood thas reference to the Security . 
Council is based broadly on the following lines: 
Pakistan, which is also a member’ of She UN.O., has 
continued with its hostile activities against q friendly 
neighbouring country by aiding and actively assisting - 
the raiders in Kashmir and Jammu which by virtue 
“of its accession to 
Dominion ; repeated appeals to Pakistan to deny to 
the raiders the use of their’ territory as a base of 
operation against India have failed ; there is cone 
elusive proof of Pakistan’s guilt by way of her assisting 
the raiders with all the sinews of war including oil, 
munitions artillery and ordnance stores. In this connec- 
tion, it has been recalled that India had already offered 
to hold a referendum on the accession issue under the 


d auspices of the U. N. O. even though the people of the « 


India forms part of the Indian — 


= 


* 
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State do not desire a referendum on the ground that 
accession of the State to India is final and coniplete. 

Pakistan, which contested the accession of the 
State to India was duly informed of India’s desire to 
hold a referendum under impartial auspices, subject, of 
course, to the establishment of peace following the 
_ ejection of the raiders from the State territory. It 

. appeared that~Pakistan desires no referendum but 
wished’ to force a decision by the might of arms 
through the subterfuge of a tribal raid. 
~ Observers in New Delhi feel that the otitcome of 
this reference to the Security Council will be that 
either Pakistan will take steps to stop the influx of the 
‘raiders in accordance with international morality or 
the Indian dominion must be free to take such appro- 
priate action as might be necessary to protect the inte- 
grity of the State and of her subjects. Judging from 
Pakistan’s usual practice of breaking every agreement 
. arrived at with them, we do not share the optimism of 
New Delhi that it would conform to international 
“law and morality even under pressure from the U.N.O. 
We would consider the reference as fruitful if it only 
clears the way for the Government of India and 
enables it to attack the raiders’ base in Pakistan, It 
is impossible to stop the raids of a modern mecha- 
nised army unless its base is destroyed. 

India’s efforts to arrive at an amicable settlement 
with Pakistan on the Kashmir issue must be considered 
as exhausted. The two-dominion conference 
New Delhi on December 22 could come to no conelu- 
sion owing to the intransigence of ~Pakistan to face 
facts and its inability to honour agreements. Agree- 
ments about the treatment of refugees and return of 
- abducted women have all been systematically  dis- 
honoured. Even an ultimatum, handed over personally 
_by Pandit Nehru to Mr. Liaqat AH, remains unreplied. 
The New Delhi correspondent of the Sunday Times of 
London gives the following message splashed on on 
the front page of the paper : 


Iam able to state on the highest authority that 
on December 22, Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, handed over to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, a formal Note which, although 
couched in friendly terms, states that the India 
Government is satisiiéd that the invasion of Kash- 
mir has the backing of Pak istan’s arsenals and trained 
personnel, whe are held responsible for the obviously 
aa ea? direction of the operations. 

Tks Note calls on Pakistan to withdraw the 
tr es’ fand its own ‘personnel ‘immediately,’ failing 
“the Indian Government will appeal to the 

Thited Nations Security Council. If no reply is re- 

Ceived by Wednesday, instructions will be cabled, 
* without further delay, to the Indian representative 
~ at U.N.O. er 

The correspondént says that the forces which 
India can maintain in Kashmir are limited by the 
immense supply difficulties from which the Azad 
Commander is free. In the past week, the-invaders 
have felt strong enough to abandon guerilla tactics 
for the pitched battles which have led to Indian 
withdrawals. It is reported that there are 19,000 
invaders in the Uri area alone; and, including their 
Poonch forces, the Azad army is now said to out- 
number the Indiang by two to one. 
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In view of the fact that the parleys with the 
Pakistan Government have failed to produce any peace. 
ful solution, the Government of India are understood 
to have decided to mobilise all their military resources 
in order to intensify the Kashmir campaign. 

Pakistan’s refusal to withdraw raiders from Kash- 
mir and refrain from hostile acts have led the Govern- 
ment of India to reconsider as to what they should 
do about the payment of remaining Rs. 370 millions 
to Pakistan. It is apprehended that if such a lar= . sum 
is immediately placed in the hands of Pakis*: it may 
provide’ sinews of war to it. There hee been reports 
earlier that Pakistan was atter-sting to purchase 
modern arms and armaments. trom foreign countries 
and emissaries were at work for that purpose. Any 
large cash payments riade to Pakistan at this stage 
might be spent on the purchase of war equipments to 
be utilised againgt the Indian Dominion. 

Sheikh Abdullah has zecently stated, with refer- 
ence to the hyige.concentration of raiders along Jammu 
border, that/the stage had been, reached when the eD- 
tire situatyon must be faced militarily, No. state could 
allow eéncentrations of hostile armed bands along its 
bordefs. Pakistan officially is not af war with India 
or Kashmir but apart from concentratifns ofeenemies 
in Pakistan and her supply of arms and ammunition, 
there is sufficient proof that Pakistan troops were 
actually fighting in Kashmir under the sitbterfuge of 
“des erters.” As soon as a large number of Pakistan 
tr ops, were caught in Kashmir the Pakistan radio 
came out with the announcement that two battalions 
Gt Pakistan troops had deserted. Sheikh Abduilah also 

ated that the enemy was concentrated in large, num- 
bers i in Rawalpindi, Shelum, Sialkot, Gujrat and Sakkar- 
garh, Total enemy strength was estimated at between 
ong aid two lakhs, All these people were armed with 
riflestg They had armoured cars, other weapons and had 
two seroplanes. Only a few days ago, the Pakistan 
radio ‘anflounced that two aeroplanes were being hand- 
ed ovér to the “Azad Kashmir Government” but kept 
silent 8s fo who was giving them and what were the 
types of the planes. 

In Yeply to a question put by a press representa- 
tive, Sheikh Abdullah made an observation which pro- 
vides the heey to the whole situation: -Asked whethe 
he thought that a conflict between India and Pakistat 
was jnevitable if the present state- continued. Sheik! 
Abdullah said, “Pakistan people’fire across the border: 
while our army does not. This state of affairs canno: 
*last long. No army can, allow such big concentration 

across the border. If the Pakistan people say they hav: 
nothing to do with the raideinlet them stop this thing 
If they say that they are not capable of stopping th: 
raiders, then they should allow India to stop them.” 


a 
™. 





Kashmir Before August 15 


The full details of Pakistani conspiracy with regard t 
Kashmir have yet to come to light. The world outsid: 
appears to know more of these, thanks to the presence o 
foreign correspondents at New Delhi, at Karachi, in N-W 





Frontier Province and Kashmir. And in India, we can 
attempt to get at the truth by piecing together items of 
news published in the foreign Press under banner head- 
lines. The majority of these broadcast the Pakistani 
brief. The Roy's Weewly of New Delhi gives out a 
story that went to show that the conspiracy started before 
‘August 15 (1947), and that the late Dewan. of Kashmir, 
~, Ram Chandra Kak, played not a very decent part in it. 
The: names of the Nawab of Bhopal and of Sir Conrad 
Smith, WPolitical Secretary to the “Paramountcy” Depart- 


ment, figuré xin the story. And the Maharaja of Kashmir | 


was as clay in the.ty hands. He tried to enter into a Stand- 
Still Agreement both*,with India and Pakistan. We will 
allow the Roy’s Weekly itr describe what followed: 
Accordingly, he sent wiixes to both on August 11. 
The wire was delivered wo Mr. Jinnah who 
promptly replied accepting the proposal, The wire 
meant for India was held up by tike Muslim staff of 
the telegraph office and wag not Welivered to the 


Indian States Ministry until August, 27. Naturally, 
there was no hurry to sign a pare Sate 


when it had been announced that shmir 

already signed an agreement with Pakis ban, 

The Prime Minéster of Pakistan has been ‘at pains 
to mislead world qpinion by asserting that his Government 
had no“iand im facilitating the march of Tribals thitough 
his territories. They simply walked or marched over it,\ his 
Government looking in benevolent helplessness on thia 
exploit: The London Daily Telegraph published the /fol- 
lowing report from Rawalpindi date-lined November } 23, 
confirming the charge made by the Indian Union that the 
‘Pakistani authorities were helpful to the raiders 
Kashmir. The report also directed attention to the hand 
of the Soviet Union trying to have its fingers in the Kash- 
mir pie. How British policy would gain by alloging fis 
story to go out into the world is more than we can say at 
present. The Soviet Union cannot be anxioussto do un- 
friendly act to the Indian Union. The Daily Telegraph 
story is as follows: } 


¥ 
A party of 800 tribesmen from varioul parts of 
Southern Afghanistan who passed thrgugh here 
yesterday is going to Poonch armed with thé latest 
pattern of Russian rifle. Pakistan Intelligente offi- 


cers who seized one rifle for identification eénfirmed 
that it is this year’s pattern of firing rimless ammu- 
nition, : : 

The Pakistan Government have flown an agent 
to Gilgit to test reports that the _iiependnce 
Movement there, although nominally a part of the 
Azad Kashmir Movement, is in panes backe@ by 
Russia, . . + oo 
Pakistan’ Minorities 

West Punjab and the N.-W..F.P. have been cleared of 
all minority problems “py driving away the Hindus and 
Sikhs from these two provinces of Pakistan. The plight of 
Hindus in Sind, who have been forcibly prevented from 
migrating to India because the provincial and local ad: 
ministrations cannot be run without them, are well-known. 
The Congress leaders of Sind have not let down the voiceless 
millions and have succeeded in drawing the attention of 
the High Command. Efforts are’ now being made to bring 
them into India as has been revealed by Sardar Patel in 
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his Calcutta speech and the circular letter of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad to the Provinces. Dr. Prasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent, is stated to have issued directives to the Presidents 
of the Bombay, Gujarat, Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces Congress Committees for making arrangements 
for the reception and accommodation of a large number 
of Hindus who are anxious to migrate from Sind. This 
step has been taken by the Congress President as a sequel 
to the representation made by a delegation of Sind Con- 
gress leaders headed by Dr. Choitram Gidwani, President 
of the Sind Provincial Congress Committee, drawing the 
former’s attention to the “steadily deteriorating situation = 
in Sind as a result whereof a large number of Hindus are 
anxious to migrate from that province.” In his circular 
letter to the Provincial Congress Presidents mentioned 
above, Dr. Prasad has also asked them “to secure for the 
refugees assistance from the ministry there.” Sj. Sri = 
Prakash, India’s High Commissioner to Pakistan, has also 
been approached and it is understood that he is soon going 
to take up the question with the Central Government. It 
is also. understood that the Sind situation is ‘engaging the 
attention of the Government of India and Dr. Prasad is 
expected to place the Sind issue before the Congress 
Working Committee as well as before Dominion Cabinet. 
_ The East Bengal Hindus, on the other hand, have been 
left to their own devices. Migration is steadily going 
on and it can safely be said that it had crossed the 
million mark long ago. Calcutta alone has registeréd a 
rise in the number of ration cards-to the extent ofa million. 
Living conditions in East Bengal may become gradually 
comparable to that in Sind and may be summed up as no 
rights, little security and constant humiliation: But there. 
is one vital difference bétween them, namely, that while 5 
the Sind Jeaders are moving to secure succour for their’ 
people, Bengal Congress Jeaders, the West Bengal Govern- * 
ment and Bengal’s representatives at the Constituent As- || 
sembly have maintained a studied silence, apparently for 
shirking responsibility which would devolve on them as ~: 
soon as’ facts are admitted.. Most of the members of 
the Bengal Congress, West Bengal Government and re- 7 
presentatives to the Constituent Assembly are themselves 
East Bengal men, ‘and the betrayal of their own men has 
hardly any parallel in the world. In reply to a question, ‘ 
put by Pandit Kunzru it was revealed that Dr. Ghosh’s 
Government had not supplied any information about East ' 
Bengal migration to the Nominion gvernment, Instead « 
of detailing the day-to-day happenings\im East Bengal, 
even a small amount of which would be suiicien‘ly re- 
yolting, we quote below the statement of Sj. SS fighnath i 
Sen, a Congress leader of the district of Barisal \which 4 
was formerly known as the granary of Bengal. It mst 
be remembered that unlike the top-ranking leaders of thy» 
Bengal Congress, Sj. Sen lives én Barisal, his native dita 
trict. He says: fe 


Khwaja Nazimuddin, the Premier of East Ben- - 
gal, -deserves thanks for some clarification with ~ 


a 


respect to the Qaid-e-Azam Relief Fund, But the * 
Central and Provincial Committees, ag announced - 
in the East Bengal Government appeal, remain the . 
same, 7.¢. without a single Hindu. Both in my , 
statements on the subjéect in the Press and when I | 


met the Premier at Dacca, I emphasised this point..7 
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Adequate representation of the minority in the We had experience of the same thing in Caleutta on 
Central and the Provincial Committees should be the 16th, 17th and the 18th August (1946) when Mr. H. 


immediately made. Relief should be for all kinds S. Suhrawardy was Chief Minister of undivided Bengal. 
- of local distress. For some time past people : 
seneetally the middle-class ae ; Hast as ae C 1 Ad 6 C 
e een suffering as the price level of rice and other (Centra, ministration s Cost 
x essential articles is far beyond the reach of the od 


overwhelming majority of the middle-class, In The Finance Minister in the Central Government vf 
Hijla and Mohendiganj police stations the level India gave us certain figures of the progressive rise in the 
| oat rose to Rs. 60 per maund. Even now, when the expenditure of the Central Government. The pre-war ex- 


harvest is in full swing, there are places where the 
level is near about Rs. 30 per maund. The result 
of all this has been very graves deterioration 10 


peaditure on “General Administration” was 1 crore 87 
lakh rupees, in 1944-45, it was Rs. 4 crores 24 lakhs, 


the vitality and power of resistance of the people. for 1946-47 it was Rs. 6 jerores 23 lakhs, and for the 
Gradually selling or mortgaging their movable and present year it has been estimated at Rs. 6 crores 24 
ena oe ee Se ae ne lakhs. Shri Shanmukham Chetty ‘directed attention to 
exodus. During the whole of last year, though we three daciors that have been responsible for this rise—the 
pressed for it, to our knowledge, there has been no Pay Commission’s recommendations; dearness allowance 
~ + governmental relief. So a substantial ‘part of this payments; control measures connected with what has come 
a fund should be earmarked for local relief and the io be known as Civil Supplies Department; the last item ~ 
a should generously supplement the local including purchase of food-grains from foreign countries at 


- I am sorry Mr. Nazimuddin has not said any- inflated prices. The members of the Central Legislature 
thing about the voluntary character of the fund. as usual subjected this rise to criticism; the Fittance Minis. 
-e" He must have seensin the Press how various licenses ter tried to disarm them by agreeifig to all that they had 


- gaia te since errr ater ae Cone ee said, and pleaded that over this rise the “Government had 
the minority is to encourage the inevitability of 20 control.” Shri Bichitrananda Das of Orissa who. initiat- 

is, exodus, The same effect is being seriously produced ed this discussion had to remain satishedewith ghe en- 
1 by the same type of officers in the matter of Income nouncement that an Economy Committee would be soon 

: ee pare See ee ee eae appointed to suggest retrenchment, Recalling the fate of 
in need of funds. Can there by anything more pre- * the récommendations of previous Committees on this sub- 


posterous and monstrous? Is this not completely ject, the public who ultimately pay for these ‘costs need 





at variance with the public statements of the not be very hopeful. The bureaucracy all the world over 
| Qaid-e-Azam, Mr. Jinnah ? 2 has developed a habit of multiplying its bureaus and in- 
- . flating the number ‘of their denizens. The New Delhi set-up 
In Pakistan cannot be an exception to this rule, until the Finance 
: Minister’ iti aref i 
The following advertisement appearing in a Lahore of a Aelia fo: ahe, aditions. of “careful ‘handling 
- paper on behalf of a well-known Punjab bank throws more i 7 ; 
ee oy oo Dat : Pree a . %, 
ee the doings of Pakistanis than any criticism by us Help go Provinces 
. Shri Shanmukham Chetty has shattered the hopes of 
a _ the PEE of are . . . bank regrets ge Provinces Wor ‘subsidies from the Centre to start measures 
inconvenience caused to their patrons on account OL 4, ih, i ; ic lite: 4 
the non-functioning of the branches in West Punjab “a ve he C sesiae a cael ae ae ea pee 
for reasons beyond their control. The bank is mak- 4NCe with the Congress Election Manifesto, The unexpect- 
ing every endeavour to resume functioning ag soon ed expenditure incurred for the relief and rehabilitation 
as possible. The Hindu and Sikh staff of the bank of the relugees from the Punjab, Sind, Beluchistan and N.-, 
being afraid to serve in Pakistan, Tesumption of w. Frontier Province has upset all these plans. Rs, 2214 
service can cnly begin after Muslim staff has been ; b Pea A for-thi lnri i 
recruited and properly trained. For this purpose a crores have heen budgetted for this purpose during the 
few of our Hindu officers are staying on in Pakistan seven and a half months till the end of the official year—~ 
during the twining period of the new staff, Such Augusg 15, 1947 to March, 1948. We cannot think that the 
- officers should receive the full and sympathetic cO- representatives of the people in the Central Legislature 
operation of the public to enable them to train edi ace: chin decieia hoge a For = h 
Muslim personnel. In case of any hardship or rough " Bee Ma er eee one pao yee rae 
handling of such Hindu officers of the bank, it may eight years the Provinces have been kept on short ration. 
~ become difficult for the bank to re-start functioning With the end of the war and the removal of British control. 
as in Pakistan. : from over our destiny, the Provinces, should refuse to live 
& And what the friendly Civil and Military Gazette said on doles, to agree to be spoonfed by the centre. Timid 


i _ in connection with the looting of non-Muslim property at finance has outlived its use. The balancing of the budget 
_ Lahore and other West Punjab towns is revealing of the jis not the last word in the plans of a Finance Minister, 
oe morals of the classes who rule Pakistan today. ~ Expenditure on the ministrant services of the State, on 
People in every walk of life, from the highest health services and education that would produce a better 

to the lowest, found it impossible to resist the crop of citizens, men and women, would pay handsome 


chance of a rich harvest while the sun of disorder dividends many times over. Shri Shanmukham Cheity will 


- shone, and the result has been all-round lowering of 4,. : 
: : : : ve to reply to 3 

moral values which. persist despite the cessation 0 ply to the question why the State cannot spend 
Sie 5 murdow and fireraising. . , 02 purposes of peace sums equal to those’ which were spent 





Py 


fecting countries across the Pacific. 
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during the last war years. The Indian public unwillingly 
found the finances for an uhwanted war. Why should it 
be thought that they would be unwilling to pay monies 
that would be devoted to bettering their own lives? India’s 
Finance Minister must satisfy the public with regard to 
this query. . ’ - A ge 


Two Philosophies at War 

The meeting at London of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the “Big Four”—the United S:ates, the Soviet 
Union, Britain and France—that started during the last 
week of November last has dispersed after registering @ 


failure again. It sat for a little over three weeks, and the~ 


differerices between the Soviet Union and the “Western” 


Powers are no nearer solution than when they met at 


Moscow in April last. The ostensible reasons for failure 


_are given in two versions, one issuing from the U.S.S.R. 


and the other from the U.S.A. London-and Paris appear 
to be more restrained in giving expression ta their feelings 
with regard to this failure. The Soviet Union has been 
propagandisiné the thesis that the United States has 
some dark designs in¢ Europe, as the upholder of 
“free enterprise,” against the planned economy of 
the . Soviet-dominatd ‘krea stretching from East Prussia 
to the Pacific. h# United States returns the compliment 
by saying that the world bannot expect to have peace and 
happiness under the shadow of totalitarianism for which 
the Soviet Unjon stands. The Soviet Press never misses an. 
opportunity f warm the world of “dollar imperialism”, ‘of 
“Anglo-Saxon” reactioriary influence. And the dominant 
feeling in the~United States was expressed by Karl Mundt 
in the House of Representatives in course of a speech maile 
on November 27 last; . i 
Europe today was a gigantic ideological gattle- 
field . . . the United States faced two alternatives, 
one to pull out of Europe entirely and the other to 
project our influence in such a way’that we can help 
to hold the line established between the “free 
peoples of Europe and those who have corralled to 


come -within- the orbit of the Red mafters of 
Moscow. .-. . 


With Mr. Mundt this was a “hope” only; and it*is ag 
likely to be fulfilled as the disinclination of the British 
Government under Neville CHamberlain to see the world 
disrupted into ideological rivalry and engaged in bloody 
war, They in Europe and America have begun to talk of 


s 


_ & “World War Ill”, and appear to be preparing for it. 


. s 
Where is Asia ? 

And in this war where stands Asia? We know that 
in China there has been an “undeclared war” between the 
Communists and the Kuomintang Government, It is af- 
For instance, in 
Canada under the inspiration of Labour there has been 
staged a stoppage of exports to China. In our own country 
war cries have been echoing demonstrating that we are 
in line with the world-wide battle of ideologies. Both in 
India and in Pakistan, observers appear to detect the battle- 
lines between “free- enterprise” and Totalitarianism. The 
Civil and Militery Gazette of Lahore appears to be watch- 
ful of the tendency of things in its own State:~ 


. students in the Indian Union: 
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There is little to- choGse betWeen dictatorship 
by an individual and dictatorship by a political 
party ; and it is the second which threateng 1 
Pakistan. India was luckier, or wiser. The Govern- 


ment of India is of the Congress, but it is not the © 


Congress. ... . This is healthy and wholesome, But 
in. Pakistan, the Muslim League is the ereator of 
.the State and of the various Governments, Central 
and Provincial, There is thanks to the conditions 
under which election campaigns were, fought (and 
election results were negatived or changed) an in- 
extricable inter-relation between party, Government 
and religion. Criticism of the Government is liable 
to be construed as condemnation of the party and 
even as political and religious renegadism. This 
‘creates all the circumstances in which totalitarianism 
can best flourish. 


This British paper assures us that we are “luckier” or 
appear to bé so. The Central Government ‘in the Indian 
Union is not a “one party” Government. But in the Legis- 
lature thé Congress Party dominates, and therg are not 
‘many signs of the emergence of an Opposition—the seed-- 


plot of an alternative Government. Constitutional pundits ~ 


have taught us that without this development, there cannot 
be any democracy that Britain has popularized in the world, 
And theugh Britain is no longer the dictator of fashion, 
her example has been copied with a little variation here 
and- there by different parties in the world.. The Soviet 
Union has developed a pattern of its own which it pro- 
pagates ‘as democracy. And those who say “nay” to her 
do hot find life made comfortable for them. And we are 
brought back to the battle of ideologies and practices that 
threatens to? burst out again-in a virulent form. 


Military Training in India 


Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister of the Indian 


_ Union, said.in course of his speech made in the Central 


‘Legislature on November 27 last, that the Government had 
net decided “whether the new organization should be a 
National Militia or a Territorial Force or some other 
organization, and what its size should be.” The general 
public cannot be expected to understand the esoteric mean- 
ings attached to words—National Militia, Territorial Force 
etc. What they are anxious about is that the mass enthu- 
siasm created by freedom from British control should be 
harnessed to the service of the State, that the insult implied 
in the division between “martial” and “non-martial” races 
in India should be effaced. eThe military bureaucracy do 
not appear to have realized -the value andasignificance of 
this popular feeling. But” better late than never. We 
understand from the daily Press that “the Government of 
fndia have decided to put into operation a 6-crore (rupees) 
scheme for giving military training to school and college 
While being thankful: 
for this decision, we desire to pyess the idea that the 
masses should be encouraged=to embrace the service of 
India’s defence. The East Punjab and West Bengal border 
areas should, in this connection, receive special -attention. 
The need “for an officer cadre to organize and lead the 
masses is not denied. But the training of the masses has 
become more than ever necessary to meet, the exigencies 
of “total war.” We in India cannot afford to ignore the 
lessons that others have learnt with blood _and tears, 


we... 
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The visit. of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel,-India’s Deputy 
Prime Minister to Assam and Bengal, cannot have been 
undertaken for ceremonial purposes. 


 _ rallies, ovations and such other things in Sardarji’s honour 
But more sericus things will be engaging his time and at- 
tention, we are sure. Char-Sarandaspur and Char Raina- 
“gar in the bed of the river Padma that ‘divides the two 


States in Bengal through the district of Murshidabad, have 
high-lighted the situation for us all. The antics of Pakis- 
tani squatters in East Bengal have been giving trouble to 
the Assam Administration. A message from Shillong dated 
December 29 last described how a latge iract of land 
in the Patharkandi area of the district of Cachar has been 
taken possession of by the East Bengal Government; the 
infiltration of “Pakistanis” into Goalpara, into Naga Hill 
tracts has also been reperted. The Governments in West 
Bengal and in Assam appear to have been taken unawares. 


~ Both the West Bengal and Assam Governments have pro- 


tested to relevant authorities at Dacca. and the latter are 
reported to have agreed to withdraw their forces from the 
disputed areas. We have reasons to believe that Muslim 
League National Guards were quite openly active in the 
areas, preparing the Muslim inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood for this coup. The Magistrate of Murshidabad and 


badly served by their Intelligence Officers to have been 
_thus caught napping. They failed to realize that they were 
in charge of border areas which threw certain special res- 
ponsibilities on them. This could have happened only 
because at Calcutta and- Shillong were installed Govern- 
‘ments that had no training in the duties of rulership in a 
free State and who had no idea of the perils of the new life. 
In Shri Chakravarty Rajagopalachari we have a philo- 
sopher who has left his militant days behind, and though a 
philosopher. as a ruler is said to be an ideal combination, 


the needs of a modern State with “Pakistan” as a neigh- . 


bour create for West Bengal certain new situations as a 
frontier Province. The Premier, Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh, plumes himself on: being an orthodox believer in 
Gandhian non-violence, devoted to “constructive” activities. 
The revolutionary patriots of Bengal whom he used to 
know in his youth and who have retained their interest 
in organizing the physical might of their peeple could have 
been of inestimable value at this hour of trial in their 
people’s life. But he, out of fixed ideas, has kept them at 
arm’s length, thus depriving his State of the services of the 
most vital element in his people’s life. Dr. Ghosh, as a 
Bengalee, should have realized that he has much lceway to 
make up in organizing the ardour of his people so long~ 
kept. down by British policy.. Does he not know the hiss 
tory how the Bengalee “vas made into a “non-martial” 
race under British dispensation? And does he realize the 
special responsibility that has developed on him to wipe out 
this stigma from his people’s record? 


Other Provinces have been training their “Home 
Guards” or “National Militias” or “Territorial Forces” to 
constitute their “second line of defence” to keep watch and 


ward over their frontiers, to organize their manhood and 
, Sey Saath een ey io 1 


There will be mass 


the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar must have been very. 


ways threatened with, We have seen an announcement in 
the daily Press that two batallions are being stationed at 
dotted lines on West Bengal’s eastern frontier of 500 miles 
stretching from Jalpaiguri to the Bay of Bengal. 1600 men 
to watch over 500 miles appear to be a parody of defence 
of a frontier which crosses paddy-fields and créeks in a flat 
countryside. Jf the Defence Authorities think that this 
force is adequate, we will not enter into a futile contro- 
versy ‘with them. 

But what we are-concerned ait is the organization. 
of army formations stationed in West Bengal. We pro- 
pose to say it straight away that we shal] not be satisfied - 
if West Bengal’s defence is effected by mon-Bengalee ele- 
ments alone. We want to see the Bengalee in line with 
them. We will be satisfied with nothing else. We want 
to see stationed in West Bengal’s eastern frontier army 
formatidns manned by Bengalees. We watt to see Bengalee 
men and women-of these frontier areas roused to a sense 
of their duty as defenders of their own hearth and home. 
it is a truism-today that in modern war8 there can-- 
not be any distinction made between combatant and non- 
combatant elements in the warring peoples. West Bengal 
being a frontier unit of the Indian Unfon cannot be granted 
any special dispensation of non-combat®engss. After one 
hundred and fifty years of neglect, her people must be 
prepared to pass through greater military discipline than 


their neighbours in other parts of India. > 
+ 4, . e 


Bengal’s Claim on Bengali-speaking 


Areas 

* Bengal’s claim on the Bengalee-speaking areas of 
Bihar and the adjoining States about which there has been 
a lot cf agitation for a number of years, has now assumed 
great importgnce. Te should be clear that the Constituent 
Assembly, which will meet in April, will not be able to 
postpone consideration of this ticklish issue. There is 
every like§ihood that the present Hindf majority in it, who 
have been trying to get Hindi installed as State language 
by the®forfe of a bare majority attained through brisk 
canvassing. will also try to settle Bengal’s claim in their 
favour. The newly elected Congress President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad’s address at the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan gives serious cause for apprehending that the return 
of the Bengalee-speaking areas of Bihar will be resisted - 
by the Hindi-speaking authorities at the Highest level. 
Bihar for long has been engaged in a campaign of con- 
verting the Bengalee-speaking areas into a Hindi-speaking 


“one through the dissemination of Hindi-with the tuse of 


popularisation of Rashtrabhasa: Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
blurted out the truth, the saint taking a queer stand when | 
his self-interest is touched. It is now clear that Hindi 
has been exploited as an insidious form of territorial 
agerandisement. Dr. Prasad is angry with the Yindt 
Sammelan because they have not succeeded in defeatx 
ing Bengal’s claim on these areas through a success- 
ful propagation of Hindi. Knowing as we do Dr. Pras 
shad’s efforts to crush Bengalees in Bihar, his last utter- 
ance has not been surprising but West Bengal will commit 


a blunder if she still remains complacent on the verbal 
gl a, Te Fal rakes 





’ 


Sardar Patel’s action in allotting Seraikela and 
Kharswan to Orissa instead of amalgamating them with 
Bengal, is another proof that all is not well with Bengal 
at the highest New Delhi level. Pressure, it seems, was 
put upon the Government of India from within as much 
from outside immediately to rescind the original order’ 
of the States Department for ihe amalgamation of the 
two States with Orissa and to issue a fresh order for 
their merger with Bihar on the ground that the two 
States are Contiguous to the district of Singhbhum and 
constitute as was claimed, a part of Singhbhum and there- 
fore of Bihar. This pressure from Bihar seems to have 
borne immediate fruit. A communique has been issued 
by the Government ‘of India stating that the arrangements 
made about the different units of the Eastern States Agency 
are only temporary without prejudice to the claim of any 
province to have any one of these States. Although the 
initial success goes to Bihar, Bengal should also welcome 
this latest statement of policy because it leaves the ques- 
tion open? As has been pointed out by the Hindusthan 
(Standard, thesincorporation of the States of Seraikela and 
~Kharswan with Orissa constitutes a grave injustice not to 
Bihar but to Beng%l, or rather to West Bengal which alone 
has the rigktfu? claim not only to these two States but 
also to its contiguous districts of Singhbhum, Manbhum, 
Santal Parganas and Purnea, which at present form part of 
Bihar. . od 

a 

Bihar’s claim to Seraikela and Kharswan, as on those 
four eastern districts, is only fantastic as there is no Jin- 
guistic, cultural or ethnological affinity with Bihar. In 
Seraikela, 30 per cent.of its population are Bengalees, 25 
per cent Oriya, 20 per cent Santal, 16 per cgnt Ho and 
only 3 per cent are Hindustanis. Even assuming that 
the remaining 6 per cent have greager affinity with Hindu- 
stanis than with any other group in the Statg Hindu- 
stanis would even then constitute only 9 per cent of the 
population. The fact really is that Seraikeld and Khars- 
wan are parts of the Dhalbhum Pargana gf th the Singh- 
bhum district which is predominantly a Bengalee-speaking - 
areg and culturally, historically and ethnologically form 
part of Bengal. Dhalbhum is contiguous to Purulia on 
the one side and Midnalpore on the other. This Pargana, 
‘and in fact the whole of Singhbhum, had formed part of 
the Midnapore district. In the 1931 Census, it has been 
clearly stated that “outside Jamshedpur town Bengali is 
the dominant language in Dhalbhum, Oriya comes a had . 
second and Hindustani a poor third.” Bengali in this arga 
is also the subsidiary. language for the Adibasis. Recent 
investigations have revealed, states the Hindusthan Standard, 
that the most ancient documents in the Raj Sherista, as 
well as in the District Record Room, so far as matters 
relate to Dhalbhum, are all in Bengali. Ont of the docu- 
ments that are registered in the Dhalbhum Sub-Registry 
Office every year, not more than one in every thousand 
is in Hindi, not even one in Oriya, about 5 per cent are 
in English and the rest are all in Bengali. So well-recog- 
nised is the predominant position of Bengali in Dhalbhum 
that the court language in the sub-division has all along 
been Bengali. The position is substantially the same in 
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the two States on which have fallen the greedy lee of & 
Bihar. 

The machinations through which these vwo States ine 
gone to Orissa have been revealed in an article contributed 
to the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The Capitals of these Staics _ 
exercise great influence over the rurak areas, because the $F 
ruling dynasties, their leading officials and the urban 
population are Oriyas. Oriya has, for some time past, been . 
made the official language of the States and the medium 
of instruction in their educational institutions, 


The same writer gives an account of Oriya and Bihari 
activities in Singhbhum and Manbhum for altering the 
Bengali language and culture in their respective favour. ¢ 
Bengal’s activity there is conspicuous by its absence. 
Organisations, both political and cultural, have been set 
up under different names in Singhbhum working for the 
incorporation of this district in Orissa. Large amounts 
are being spent for the establishment of Oriya Schools 
in institutions to infuse Oriya culture among an unwilling 
people. On the. political front, the claim for the incor- 
poration of Singhbhum in Orissa is vigorously agitated 
and pursued, Bihar is already holding the district and ©. 
trying by every means in its power to retain it. Bengal 
has no organisation and no activity there. Under such 
conditions a perplexing situation prevails among the local { 
Adibasis who neither desire to remain in Bihar nor like ( 
to join Orissa because both are alien to their culture and 
tradition. In their exasperation they have started a separa- 
tist movement for an autonomous homeland of their own ., 
in default of any co-operation or sympathy from Bengal 
to which they are closely related by a common. culture, 
tradition and language. It is significant that although 
Singhbhum is under the Bihar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, the Orissa Proviricial Congress Committee main- 
tains and operates its offices at different centres in Singh- _ 
bhum which actually function in competition with the, * 
Bihar Congress organisations. The Bengal Congress maif® 
tains no organisations there. It is a, pity that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has not yet thought fit to 
establish an office even at Jamshedpore although Orissa 
P.C.C. offices are briskly functioning at Chakradharpur 
and other places of Singhbhum. Jn Manbhum, 70 per 
cent of the population are Bengali-speaking and Adi- 
basis constitute the remaining 30 per cent. Almost the 
same is the case with Pakur in Santal Parganas and the 
Kishenganj area in the Purnea district. 


~_ 
~ 


a 


Congress is committed to the reconstitution of pro- ~ 
vinces on a linguistic basis, but some of her top-most 
leaders have not concealed their eagerness to go back upon 
this accepted principle. The subject of reconstitution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis has been under the con- 
sideration of the Constituent assembly and different pro-m& 
vinces in South and Central India are pressing forward 
their claims. Gandhiji has swpported this move, to which” 
Congress stands committed, in respect of many provinces — ~ 
but has“ not yet mentioned Bengal. It is high time for 
the Govertiment of Bengal and the Bengal Provincia] Con- 
gress Committee to move into the matter. assert themselves’ 
and get the immense wrong and harm done to Bengal 
rectified. Delay would be dangerous. _ 
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West Bengal Under the B.P.C.C. Ministry 
After the Mountbatten decision had settled the 
matter of partition, West Bengal, as defined under the 
National division came under the regime of a dual 
Ministry. There was in existence the League Ministry 
under which Bengal was torn up with famine, com- 
tunal disturbances and ruthless oppression and its 
economy was totally disrupted through malpractices, 


corruption, black-marketeering and profiteering on 4. 


titanic scale carried on largely withthe knowledge and 
backing of the administration. The story ‘of that 
process of decay and degeneration of the services is @ 
long one, but some day a full history will be written 
giving the detailed background of the Rowland Report. 

In. accordance with the Mountbatten decision, a 
“Shadow Cabinet” came jointly into office at the 


beginning of June, 1947, professedly to look after the _ 


interests of the people of West Bengal in particular, 
and that of the Nationalists of Bengal in general. This 
“Shadow Cabinet” was in office for nearly two months 
and a half, which was ample time in which to observe 
the root causes ofjthe decay of administrative processes 
and to devise a plan for the process of reform and 
. regeneration that was éssential to relieve the suffering 
of the people. In due coursé,came the Partition award 
and the “Shadow Cabinet” materialized into the 
Cabinet in ‘sole control of the administration of West 
Bengal. The people heaved a sigh of relief, as they 
thought that since the Congress had come into power, 
reforms and redress would soon be under way_and the 
question of the betterment of the people with relief, 
. rehabilitation and stamping out of black-marketeering, 
maladministration and corruption, would be tackled in 
@ methodical and planned ‘fashion. ‘ 

But West Bengal had made a mistake, for it was 
not a Congress Ministry that had comié into power, to 
form a democratie government of the people i2 
accordance with the Congress ideals, to rule the pro- 
“vince by the people for the benefit of the people, On 
the contrary, it was a caucus of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee that had obtained control of the 
province, to rule it. through its chosen tools, for the 
aggrandisement of its own particular party faction. It 
had learnt little. during its “shadow” regime, beyond 
noting certain League methods for future use, and it 
bas done nothing for the relief and regeneration of 
the prévincge in the five months that, it has been in 
full control. Scarcity of the essentials of life is on the 
increase, costs are rising on all sides and the profiteer 
and the black-marketeer is still carrying on his nfl- 
practices with impunity. Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi 
and the comparatively high literacy of the province, 
there has been no,communal trouble in the province 
beyond a momentary flare-up. There is no strain on 
the fimances of the province either for the present. 
Yet there are no indications of any nation-building 
activities, nor is therewany attempt at the rebuilding 
of the morale and the-restoration of the efficiency of 
the province. The administration is as loose and 
lackadaisical as ever and the only things that are on 
the increase are inefficiency and the costs of adminis- 





tration. “The voice and opinion of the people still 
count for as little—if not even less—as it did under 
the rule of the British bureaucracy. 

In short Bengal is having a taste of the Caucus 
rule—which is running true to pattern—that has been 
imposed on this unfortunate people under the false 
label of a “Congress government.” The Indian National 
Congress has all along stood for the ideals of demo- 
eracy. But the party-faction that has today obtained 
control of the province of West Bengal, did net come 
into power through democratic and open methods, nor 
is it willing, even today, to change its methods, Let 
us illustrate the point. 

At the time when the question of partition of 
the Punjab and Bengal was being discussed in the All- 
India Congress Committee, it was decided by the 
Working Committee that directly the Partition was 
settled the Provincial Congress Committees concerned 
should be split up into Zonal Committees so that each 
partitioned sector could work out its own problems i 
accordance with the people’s will as it pbtains in that 
sector. But. this evidently wonld go against the interests 
6f the Party-bosses who ~now dominate the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committees through low intrigue 
end fraudulent methods of voting and election, East 
Bengal is the main sourée of strength for these party- 
bosses, the tens of millions of its Moslem people— 
almost all hostile to the Congress—providing numbers 
of fraudulent votes for the BP.C.C. § what would 
happen to the party-bosses if Zonal Committees are 
formed ? And, therefore, in West Bengal, no Zonal 
Committee has materialized. We append below two 
letters’ from Acharya Kripalani, the then President of 
the A-I. C. C. to prove our statement. It should be 
not@i that Sri Keli Pada Mukherjee, to whom the 
letters are addressed, is a Minister “in the Ghosh 
Cabinet of Wést Bengal, who has not relinquished his 
S€cretaryship of the B.P:C.C., for obvious reasons. 

. ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


Camp : 6, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi 
e 8. 22nd August, 1947 
i My dear Kali Babu. 

I had personally talked to you about the 
formation of the Zonal Committees. Now that the 
Boundary Commission hag given its award there 
should be no delay. I am sure you realize that after 
the decision the problems affecting the two Zones 
are different. I saw this in Sind. The problems of 
Sind are quite different from those of the Indiap 
provinces. Sind has thérefore to refer to me for any 
fundamental policy about which there is doubt 
While West Bengal is a provinca of India, East 
Bengal is not so. Therefore if in Fast Bengal Con- 
gress organisation is to be kept up it cannot be 
tacked on to West Bengal but must have direct 
access to-us in the matter of fundamenta] policies 
to be followed. 

I have already told you as to how the Zona’ 
Committees aré to be formed. The delegates from 
each Zone form the Zonal Committee. The mem: 
bers of the executive of each Zone form the exe 
cutive for the Zone. The new office-bearers for fhe 
Zone may be elected. The President of the B.P.C.C 
as he belongs to Bast Bengal may continue to bs 
President of the East Bengal Zonal Committee a 
also the B.P.C.C. If there is any Vice-President 


ey 
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from the Western Zone in the present Committee 
he may be elected the Acting President of the 
Western Zone till fresh elections are held. . 
The matter must be expedited. You have 
. nothing to do except’ to make the necessary 
announcement, If this is mot done I -may be. 
obliged to issue orders from heré that Zonal mem- 
berg are free to meet and transact business, ~ 
: ‘ Yours sincerely, 
7 Sdi- J. B. Krrpatant - 
Sri Kali. Pada Mookerjee, D2 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
115-E,- Dharamtalla Street, Calcutta. m 
Copy to: Sri Surendra Mohan Ghose, 
Camp : New Delhi. : 


" ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE . 
6, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi " 


: : Dated 1.9.47. 
~ My dear Kali Babu, 

Your letter of the 29th August. When we 
personally met during my last visit to Calcutta you 
told me that the Boundary Commission having 
given its award, the Zonal Committee will be 
formed. Now I see that your Committee is not pre- 
pared to give effect to the decision of the Working 
Commitiée. You eveh doubt if that was the decigion. 
though you have been told so by the Secretaries 
and myself. - Yo refer to your President’s letter 
which was noteaddressed to-me but to the General 
Secresary. Only a copy was sent to me. I was Bot 
eae called upon to- reply. “But if you must 

ave a reply from me I must tell you that what- 

ever the Permanent Secretary wrote at first Was an 
obvious emistake. The argument given in your 
President's letter against Zonal Committee would 
apply even to the Zonal Committee if it were 
created in. the eastern Zone only. The decision of 
the Working Committee seems to have been 
wrongly worded by the Permanent Secretary. He 
immediately corrected it. The Working Committee 
does not pass resolutions only. It also takes decisions 
that are recorded. What the Permanett Secretary 
wrote afterwards was the correck decisien of the 
Working Committee. It -eould not be otherwige. 

In taking this decision the Workinre Committee 
was not influenced by any resolution of any- Con- 
ference but by the new circumstances created ‘by the 
political division of India. Not to adjust oneself to- 
the changing conditions and +o ignore them & not- 
political wisdom. : ‘ 

I had a talk with your President on. the point. 
T am sorry to sav he failed to see the changed 
- situation. I think he and. those who think with him 
are harming the best interests of Bengal. I am sorry 
to say this about those whom J consider as dear 
friends. But political judgment may differ. I- Have 
only to warn you about the consequences of délay. 
Alreody there is an idea that East Bengal has becn 
trying to dominate West Ber'gal. 
mittees are fidt formed this feeling of antagonism 
between East Bengal and West Bengal will grow. 
But you will say that you know- the feelings there 
better than myself. That could not be theoretically 
denied if there were not vocal opinion with argu- 
ments given by the other side. You must, however, 
yemember that IT have not given yott my opinion 
but the judgment of the Working Committee. As 
you seem determined to take time I can only kéep” 
all. the pavers before the , next meeting of the 
Working Committee. Buf may I suggest that at 
Jeast. far the distribution of membership forms the 
BP.CG. should make itself ahove susvicion by 
entrusting the task to a West Bengal Committee. 
Such a Committee may be formed ‘in consultation 


“experience in administrative affairs, 
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with Sri Prafulla Ghosh and any other person who 
represents West Bengal as constituted today. You 
know there are always complaints about the distri- 
bution of forms. You will show your bona fides if 
you do thig little. ; 

I am afraid we are concerning ourselves with 
our small groups and parties at a.time when the 
country ts passing through the.most difficult times. 

As for the publications of my letter to you @ 
copy of which I sent to your President, the respon- 
sibility is not-ours. However, I may remind: you 
‘that the decision about the formation of the Zonal 
committees was not considered a- confidential 
decision. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd|- J. B. Kewananr 
The Secretary, 


Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

- With this background, the intolerance towards 
public opinion and obduracy of Premier Dr. Ghosh can 
be well uriderstood. When those characteristics are 
coupled: with . almost absolute ignorance and i 


bound. to.be disastrous. At the time of our going to 
press there is talk about -a change in the Ministry. 
There is little hope from such a change if it merely 
means that another group of professional dealerg in 
corrupt politics obtain mastery~over the destinies of 


West Bengal, using the name dnd status of Dr. B. C. 


Roy as a shield to hide their malpractices, Indeed, it 
might even be worse, unless Dr. B, C. Roy ig extremely 
careful in his choice of associates. 


The Ghosh Administration in Bengal 

We have till now refrained from making any 
comments about Dr. Ghosh’s. Ministry, though we were 
pained to find the rapidity with.which Dr. Ghosh had 
started copying the methods of his predecessor, with 
the hope that things would improve as soon as Dr. 
Ghosh sénsed the trend of public opinion. We regret 
to have to admit that our hopes have been belied. - 

The list of officers appointed in key positions by 
Dr. Ghosh at the time of the transfer of power came 
to us as a surprise. Many officers of proved honesty 


the results are ° 


and ability had either been excluded or relegated to . 


unimportant positions and many of those who had 
either proved worthless or had actively worked against 
the interests of the country were placed in high 
positions, Private patronage was writ large on the list. 
The Secretariit was filled in the main with the in- 
experienced, such as the civilians from the: judicial 


If Zonal. Com- cadre with little administrative experience, and with 


the proved incompetents, the inevitable result of all 
which has been -gross inefficiency. 
Appointments at the Calcutta Police Headquarters 


‘at Lalbazar, from the very beginfling, were equally bad, 


if not worse. On the efficiency and honesty of the staff 


- at Lalbazar depends the peace and security of Calcutta. 


on which in its turn depends the tranquillity of al! 
West Bengal and a good deal of India. ose 7 

It is now further being stated that Dr. Ghosh’s 
Cabinet has practically decided to amalgamate the 
Calcutta Police and the-Bengal Police. The matter i8 
of moment berause insk now tha nonala at Taal. - 
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hot afford t to let Calcutta become a ground for retrial 
of rejected theories, On Calcutta’s security and strength 
depend the stability of India’s Eastern defences to @ 
very large extent. The danger of lowering the effective- 
ness of Security arrangements in Calcutta had already 
been demonstrated during the communal carnages ol 
1946-47. Dr. Ghosh, the Bengal Premier, brought 4 
number of inexperienced police officers, having nO 
knowledge of the city criminals, their habitats and 


* - their modus operandi, into the City Police right at the 
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gp crlcutta police have requisite 


beginning of his tenure and placed them in high posi- 
tions. The result had been very disquieting, as imme- 
diately after these postings, there was a serious increaS¢ 


jn armed robberies and other crimes in the city, When. 


the “district” police officers failed to cope with the 
situation, as was only to be expected, a batch of 
Calcutta police officers were selected to form an Anti- 
Robbery Squad. Armed robberies, since then, have 
been practically brought under control and the previous 
crimes are béing traced. This, together with the recent 
detection of Pakistani smuggling, has proved, if proof 
was necessary at all, that rural and metropolitan crimi- 
nals differ radically in character and therefore different 
standards of investigation are needed-to stop them, In 
India, from the time of penn an Kautilya 
down to the present day this distinctiom-has been 
observed, ag has been. the case in every other civilised 
country. It is very difficult to understand Dr, Ghosh’s 
eagerness to break this age-old tradition. At a recent 
press’ conference at the Calcutta police headquarters, 
in the presence of the Police Commissioner and 2& 
number of Deputy Commissioners, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Detective Department admitted; i0 
reply to a question, that at least six years’ experience 
was needed for qualifying an officer to be placed on 
detection of. city’.crimes. Unless the top men of the 
knowledge and expe- 
tience of the city crimes and criminals, the entire work 
of the police stations are bound to become inefficient. 
A reference to the reports of Sir Henry Harrison, 
Sir Stuart Hoge, Sir John Lambert, Mr. David Lyall 
and many other police administrators of high reputa- 
tion will reveal that all previous proposals for amal- 
gamation were turned down on the ground that it would 
lower the efficiency of the administration and foster 
friction and jealousy within the force. The present 
talk of amalgamation, together with the influx’ of dis- 
trict. police men in all the ranks, has already gene- 
rated jealousy and friction. within the force threatening 
its integrity. and discipline. The recent arrests of 2 
clerk at the office of the Assistant Inspector-General 
bof Police, dealing with transfers and’ postings of the 


& force, on a charge of bribery, and. of six armed police 


constables brought from the districts into Calcutta on 
a charge of robbing a passerby on a highway, while 
- on patrol duty in a-police lorry, indicates the level of 


indiscipline-to which the force has sunk at the very. 


inception of this proposal. ; 
Corruption and inefficiency is still going on in 

the Civil Supply depaNiment. Dr. Ghosh’s Ministry has 

mot been able to fulfil its promises regarding the 
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eradication of those evils from that department, Given 
proper encouragement, information would have been 
fortheoming from inside the Civil. Supply Office regard- 
ing the collusion of certain’ officials of the department 
with the black-market. Indeed right at the outset of 
its’ tenure the Ministry received such information, but 
no action was taken against the officials concerted, In 
another case a junior officer of the Enforcement. Branch 
brought a flagrant case of black-marketeering directly 
to the notice of the Civil Supply Minister. Big men 


“were involved and they had influence, so the result 


was that the zealous officer, who had detected the 
transaction and tried to urge the Minister into taking 
action was summarily dismissed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner in charge as a disciplinary measure, tbe 
grounds for dismissal being that: this junior ‘officer had 
gone over the heads of his immediate superiors and 
laid information directly with the highest authorities. 
After the orders for distnissal were passed, the victim 
went to the Civil Supply Minister and asked for pro- 
tectfon and redress, pointing out that the Minister 
concerned had himself asked all officials to go to him 
directly when such serious cases ef moral turpitude 
involving corruption and black-masketing were 1- 
volved. The Minister pleaded inability “to in®ervene 
and the officer was reinstated only after there was 
considerable adverse comment in the press, 

As with the anti-corruption drive, that for procure- 
ment has misfired, due to there being no strong hand 
at the head to enforce action in either direction, to 
encourage and promote honest - officers and to put 
down and punish the dishonest ones, Black-markets are 
flourishing as -a resulf and procurement and destribu- 
tion is.l@ging behind in every direction. Today, when 
the harvest has just come in, there is scarcity and 
cutting down of ‘rations to below the minimum 
subsist@nce level in all the rationed areas, And the same 
is the story about all the controlled materials, and the 
consumer is being victimised everywhere in every way. 

As @n the Secretariat and the Police, appointments 
have been made by Dr. Ghosh in other departments 
without due regard to the ability, experience or quali- 
fications of the officers appointed. The general result 
has been a down-grade movement, without any hopes 
of betterment in the near future. A Public Service 
Commission for Bengal has been appointed at last, but 
the pérsonnel of that body also seems to have been 
chosen with more emphasis towards aequiescence to- 
wards Dr. Ghosh’s dicta- that anything else. In the 
Education Department, Dr. Ghosh has turned matters 
topsy-turvy at the bottom, stopped the functioning of 
the two colleges for the training of primary education 
teachers; and- has held up- the functioning of the 
Sargent Scheme without replacing it with any well- 
laid-out plan of primary education for the province. 
He has looked upon higher education with a step- 
motherly eye and there is a distinct divergence of 
opinion ‘between Dr. Ghosh and the University and 
college teachers. Here, as in all departments, Dr, Ghosh 
hag been seeking for and being guided by yes-men. A 
€ most unworthy person, with 
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political antecedents, was appointed Secretary to the 
Advisory Committee on Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion set up by Dr. Ghosh’s administration. This gentle- 
man hag now been appointed as the Secretary of the 
Public Services Commission, This appointment is typi- 


cal of Dr. Ghosh’s attitude of irresponsibility towards — 


the people of West Bengal, as the sole point in favour 
of thig ex-Radical Democrat is that he happens to be 
matrimonially related to that political stooge of Dr. 
Ghosh who made room for Dr. Ghosh in the West 
Bengal. Legislature. 

What surprised us most is the exclusion from, Edu- 
cational Committees of Dr. Ghosh’s Administration of 
Sj. Anathnath Basu, an acknowledged authority on 


- education and who has gained knowledge as a delegate 


to the UNESCO about the latest improvements in 
educational methods of the world. 

In the posting of surplus officers who have opted 
for West Bengal, the very approach has been wrong. 
Instead of fitting persons to services, a policy of fitting 
salaries to the vacated posts was adopted. The result 
has been that accountants have gone where clerks were 
needed and Sub-Registrars thave been posted where 
auditors gre requifed. In the Sales Tax Depariment, 
nearly sixty tax officers and inspectors have gone over 
to East Bengal. Qualified auditors and accountants 
were required to replace them, and a large number of 
them came ftom East Bengal. But because their salary 
was less than that of the outgoing officers, and 
because the salaries of Sub-Registrars and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors were the same; the latter have been posted 
there. With no knowledge of audit and accounts, it is 
impossible for them to prove useful at the Sales Tax 
Office with the inevitable result that while the taxes 
will continue to be collected from the consumers, little 
of it will go.to the public exchequer. Tt is also doubtful 
whether persons on the wrong side of life will be %ble 
to master a new subject which requires years to learn. 
Consultation with the heads of the departments 8s 
regards the kinds of officers they require and ‘Re f®ting 
of men to the departments at their own pay would 
have solved the entire problem. But Dr. Ghosh is 
impervious to reason and advice. He has declared 10 
many press conferences that he is guided by “the grey 
matter in his head” and he’ is determined to continue 
* to do so. Meanwhile, during the five months of his re- 
gime, the people have become exasperated and serious 
concern has arisen in public mind about the dangerous 
risk the province is running in entrusting the adminis- 
tration in him. 

At the present juncture, the foremost duty of the 
Government ig to arrange for military education and 
prepare for defence. He seems determined not to do 
either of them. Hast Bengal refugees are pouring in 
this province, he is not prepared to face this fact and 
to distribute the refugees all over the province in a 
planned manner but wants to evade responsibility by 
mere denials. He has also withheld information of the 
arrival of East Bengal refugees from the Central 

- Government in spite of the fact that in Greater 
Caleutta alone. during the nast. few weeks. the number 
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of ration cards have gone up by a milon, Immediate 
considerations of defence, relief to refugees and future 
programmes of- reconstruction all require that Dr. 
.Gbosh with his group, impervious to all reasons and 
advice, must vacate office for the safety of the people. 

The Birbhum bye-election referred to above, through 
which Dr. P. C. Ghosh, the Premier of West Bengal, was 
returned to the West Bengal Legislative Assembly, had 
its lessons for Dr. Ghosh, if he only had the capacity to 
assimilate them. The main lesson was that the days of 
political jobbery are slowly coming to an end. In this 
election, his rival who has no political record whatsoever 
and is not even a native of the Birbhum district, being 
only a senior lawyer in an obscure district bar, “scored 
nearly 11000 votes out of a total of about 33000 against 
the sitting Premier of West Bengal, who was a member 
of the Working Committee of the AllIndia Congresg 
Committee, and Birbhum is a staunch Congress District 
to boot! For comparison, we would merély state that 
a year ago Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee, a veritable titan 
amongst the non-Congress leaders of India, barely managed 
to get one-tenth of the total votes cast, when he was 
defeated by one of the obscurest of Congressmen of Bengal. 
In the Birbhum election, Dr. Ghosh came within an ace 


of eee the very last moment through 
the full weight of the A-LC.C. and the B.P.C.C. being 


thrown in- his favour through an Ukase being issued -by - 


Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, calling on all 
the faithful to ward off the defeat of the Congress. 

When. Dr. Ghosh realised that his position was shaky, 
he turned for assistance to the Congress President, Acharya 
Kripalani, who in an appeal to the voters, declared, “Know- 
ing as I do the worth and work of Shri Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh I feel that to oppose him in this election would 
be doing a distinct dis-service not only to West Bengal but 
to United Bengal.” Thus, it will be seen that in certifying 
the “work and worth” of Dr. Ghosh, in order to get him 
through, even the. Congress President had to come down 
to the level of doing election propaganda for him. 

But Dr. Ghosh had incurred so much unpopularity 
during his theree-month regime for his high-handed methods, 
his patronage of the worst elements at the Administrative 
and Police headquarters and his failure to inspire con- 
fidence in his Government, that it seemed that even the 
Congress President’s Ukase- was not having its desired 
effect. He next turned to ‘those very men whom, only 
two months ago, he had unceremoniously removed from 
the Ministry. “Shri Jadabendra- Nath Panja, the first 
*Finance Minister in his Cabinet, went to the constituency 
and in spite of his ripe old age did yeoman’s service in 
turning ‘the tide of unpopularity in favour of Dr. Ghosh. 
The leaders of the Hooghly district, whose sympathy he 
had alienated ‘by refusing to listen. to their advice in 
the final formation of the Cabinet, also came to his rescue 


ee 


and appealed to the voters to vote for Dr. Ghosh. The- 


Communist Party also mobilised their full strength and 
worked in co-operaiion with the Congress workers. It is 
also worth mentioning that almost all the newspapers 


of Calcutta gave full support to Dr. Ghosh, and some of the 


Ministers went there for conducting the election propa- 
pai 
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‘Foreign Capital 


Mr. N. V. Gadgil, India’s Minister for Works, Mines 
and Power revealed in a speech at Madras that the Govern- 
ment of India were actively considering the question of 
encouraging foreign capital either through the agency of 
foreign firms or foreign governments in the execution of 
major projecis in the various provinces. Mr. Gadgil said 
that he was aware of prejudices in certain. quarters about 
the utilisation of foreign capital and talent and declared, 
“These prejudices were valid before August 15 but now 
that we are free, whether it is foreign talent or capital 
both are going to be completely under our control and 


will be made available and acceptable on our own condi-— 


tions. { do not think, in the present circumstances of 
the world, there are countries which can afford to neglect 
both or either of foreign capital and talent.” 

He also said that there were two limiting conditions 
in the way of our industrial advancement and added; “One 
is shoriage of technical man-power and the second is that 
of finance. By speaking in an unorthodox manner, J refuse 
to believe that the second one is really an impediment, The 
question of encouraging foreign capital is engaging the 
attention of the Government.” 

Two different things have here been unnecessarily 
mixed up. India can have no objection, in bringing 
foreign experts. They will come here and work under 
stipulated conditions under terms of the contract mutually 
agreed upon and will have no option to go beyond that. 
Service of foreign experts need not be feared. But it is 
not so easy with the import of foreign capital. Entry of 
foreign capital in undeveloped countries has invariably 


‘been accompanied with foreign control ultimately leading 


ic foreign domination. China and India are both burning 
examples of what mischief foreign capital is capable of 
doing. India has heen politically free, but her economic 
freedom is yet to be attained. ‘Ihe foreign -agency houses 
still continue to follow their predatory economics of ex- 
ploitation and unfair competition unchecked by the Cen- 
tral or Provincial Governments. Mr. Gadgil has spoken 
of keeping foreign capital under control, but till the Govern- 
ment of India has succeeded in putting a stop te the pre 
dalory economics of the foreign Agency Houses, the hopes 


held out by him of future control of fresh capitals from * 


abroad will not be convincing. 

Capital, in every country, has only one aim, amassing 
of bank balances for the few at the cost of the many. 
Indian capitalists are no exception. It did not take them 
probably more than a few hours to forget that they 
owe their fortunes to the protective duties enjoyed by them 
for decades together, the enhancement of cost having 
been borne by those very consumers who later on 
were mercilessly fleeced durjng the war and post- 
war years. Most of them now seem eager to let in 
foreign capital to be worked jointly with them for the 
merry exploitation of the masses. ‘With the protection 
clauses for British capital in the Government of India Act 
wiped out, British capital has no other alternative but. to 
combine with its Indian cenfrere in order to gain a foot- 
hold in this country, The same is the American game. 
~ We believe that Mr. Gadgil’s view of shortage of 
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Indian capital is not borne ott by facts. Profits subject 
to tax are officially stated to have increased manifold be- 
tween 1938-39 and 1943-44 from Re. 377-6 millions to 
Rs, 13449 millions. There is no doubt that actual profits 
are much higher. There are no means of knowing the 
amounts of hidden profits, secret reserves, capital accumu- 
lation and various other methods of making secret profits, 
which have escaped taxation. Large-scale tax evasion has 
been admitted by Government ° 

The paid-up capital of companies in India rose be- 
tween March, 1939 and 1942-43 from Rs. 2903-9 millions 
to Rs.. 3163-8 millions. Later figures are not available. 

The colossal amount of idle capital can only be gauged 
from the weekly returns of the Imperial Bank and Sche- 
duled Banks. Total deposits in Scheduled Banks have 
risen, between 1938-39 and November, 1947 from Rs. 2578-3 
millions tor Rs, 10752 millions. , 

Between May, 1943 (when the capital issue control 
was enforced) and September, 1945, fresh capital issues 
for Rs. 2600 millions were sanctioned. War bonds have 
not been popular. The tendency of the cayftalisis have | 
been to avoid war loans intended mainly for d¥awing extra 
money from the market and this accounts for the enor- 
mous increase in idle money at the banks. As_ against 
a huge deposit of Rs. 10752 millions, adfanaes accgunt for 
Rs. 3685 millions and bills discounting for only Rs. 154 
millions, 

Higher concentration of capital and mamagement i$ 
the last thing that should be desired in a cotfhtry which 
is predominantly agricultural. At the end of the war, we 
find that 18 Agency Houses of foreign, origin control 601 
subsidiaries which is nearly 70 per cent of the total con- 
cerns in India and 7 Indian Agency Houses have 225 sub- 
sidiaries gunder them. ae . 

We believe that the most urgent need of Indian in- 
dustries today is frgedom from the grip of both foreign 
and Igdian agency houses which has been the most dan- 
gerous engine for the drainage of the people’s life 
blood for conversion into the huge bank balances of the 
capitalists. For a planned industrialisation suited to our 
own bdsic “economic and social siructure, we think, there 
is already enough capital in the country itself for a start. 


“Peace in Industry” 


The world -has been getting used to the use of 
military terminclogy. to describe events in civil life. 
War 4n industry has become a familiar thing, and 
after the combatants, capital and labour have wasted 
ethe national wealth in their quarrel, there is a period 
of uneasy peace as in the world of nation-States. In 
India also we have the same phenomenon, The Indus- 
tries Conference, held at New Delhi on December 18 
last, passed a resolution on “peace in industry” for 
three years at least. We do not see the value of this 
peace. For, during this truce, the combatants will be 
thinking more of the defence arrangements for the 
impending war than of serving society of which both 
‘are limbs and instruments. This particular resolution 
demonstrates once again that the Central Government. 
of the Indian Union has been living from hand to 


’ 
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mouth, having no definite policy that they can ‘try to 
implement in the immediate future. They have been 
tolerating profiteers and black-marketeers; they dare 
not touch them. Pandit Nehru in his opening speech 
at the Conference was mildly critical of “the employer 
class” who during the war years “did not behave: well.” 
He did not appear to understand how “in spite of the 
tremendous and heavy taxation” in India, this class 
made “vast fortunes’. He assumed that those who 
were ‘present at the Conference, representatives of the 
Government, of capitalism, of labour, were all “honest. 
people,” and seemied to suggest that “honest people” 
failed. to reconcile differences as distinct from dishonest 
who “sooner” made up their differences. This excursion 
into human psychology has not, however, taken us 
nearer a solution of the dispute between capital and _ 
labour, and the three years’ truce resolution may prove 
to be as inefféctive as the appeasément policy of the’: 
Congress High Command towards the “Pakistanis.” 
This attempt to balance themselves between - capital 
and labous takes us. nowhere except to futility, ’ This 
prospect does not taste well in the context of the 
freedom -that we have acquired. With capital”. and 
labour failing to ‘meet the consumer goods necessity 
of thé" country, ethe Government should not wobble. 
Minority in. Sindh ; 

There is an impression in the country that things 
have beef happier with the minority community in 
Sindh than in the. other provinces of “Pakistan.” . 
Premier Ihuro of-the province has been loud in his 
protestations that the minority of 15 lak Hindus have 
- nothing to be afraid of, although 3 lakhs of them have 
already left their hearth and home. It is truegthat the 
bestiality that broke out in West Punjab dnd the: 
N.-W. Frontiet Province has been. gbsent. But pressure 
of a more insidious character has--made thp life, 
honour and possessions of Sindhi Hindus wholly un- 
safe. The resolution passed by the Sindh Assembly 
Congress Party at its meeting of. December 11 last 
described conditions that have made the future® of the 
_ Minority in Sindh dark indeed. The following -restric- 
tions have been placed on -the officer class amongst 
Hindus : _ 5 ns 

No Hindu ‘Government servant. could draw 
anything from his Provident fund as a loan, 

No Hindu Government servant should be given 
any advance for any public works, eg., for puschase 
of motor car or for building a, house, ete. a 

. No Hindu ‘Government servant should be given 
any leave, privilege or casual, except in case’ of® 
bona fide illness but even then that-leave should-“not 
exceed a week or ten days. ~ 


. No Hindu Government servant should be 
allowed to commute his pension or part of his 
pension. ; 


_No Hindu Government servant should be. ap- 
pointed as Head Clerk of any department, 

' No Hindu Government servant should be ap- 
pointed as confidential correspondence clerk of any 
department. . ! 

No Hindu should be appointed in the Central 
Investigation Department. : 
In order to prevent 

e 


Hindu Government ser-‘ 
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vants from leaving Sindh it is reported that the 
Government is considering the question of taking 
photographs of Hindu Government servants and 
passing on the same to the police to prevent Hindu 
Government servants from leaving Sindh, Hindu 
Government servants are also being warned to send 
for their families otherwise suitable action would 
be taken against them, . 
Wholesale notices have been issued against 
Hindu Khatedars in several talukas in the province, ~ 
“prohibiting them from disposing of their agricul- 
tural produce before payment of land revenue, thus 
throwing them in financial. difficulties as land 
revenue is always paid. after disposal of field 
produce, pe : : 
_- Shops and “godowns belonging to members of 
minority communities are being sealed, under the 
Economic Rehabilitation Ordinance, without pro- 
per enquiry whether the owner of a shop is running 
“at or not, a : ; 
The. Muslims are a minority in West Bengal. 
Have they anything ke this to complain -of 
Oriya-Biharee Rivalry 


While Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has every reason 


to feel pleased with the “merger” of the Orissa and , 


Chhatrisgarh States into the Indian Dominion, the 
quarrel that has. started between Bihar and Orissa over. 
the Seraikela and Kharsawan States will be taxing his 
patience. Here it is not a case of irresponsible “rulers,” 
but of. two Congress Governments. We have . been 
witnesses. ‘to the tragedy at’ Kharsawan. where . about 
40 aborigines were killed and a hundred wounded by 
the firing of Orissa police in connection with 4 
demonstration. behind which the hand of Bihar leaders_ 
could be detected. ‘This, at -least,. is the ‘impression 
left in the mind by ‘a perusal of the statement issued 
by the office of the Regional Council of Orissa and 
C. P. States, affiliated--to the,All-India States Peoples’ 
Conference. It is summarized below : 


- According to information received here, 
ruler of: Seraikela has been -“trying to wriggle out 
‘of the agreement” with the Dominion Government, 

_ which. he has sigied, and to “set up the Bihar 
Government against the Orissa Government,” im 
regard to taking charge of the administration of 
his State. oe . 

The- recent propaganda in the press and acti- 
vities of some of the Ministers of Bihar, the Note 
adds, are attributed to collaboration between some 
leaders of Bihar and the ruler of Seraikela, The 
Prajamandal leaders of Seraikela and Kharsawan 
resent. the activities of the Bihar leaders who had 
never interested themselves in the agitation of the 

* people in the States, “but are now collaborating 
with the ruler to frustrate what has been achieved 
‘after years of struggle.” : 
“The statement also charges Bihar leaders with. 

egging on the Momin organization, the organization. 
of the occupational classes ame@ngst Muslims of Bihar, 
to take a hand in the game. Mr. Ansari, President of. 
the Zamiat-ul-Momin of Bihar, is a Minister in the © 
province. We do not like the look of things. Provin- 
cialism has too long beén tolerated by: Congress 
leadership. It is time, something is dong to scotch this 
evil, if after “communalism, provincialism is not to 
wreck the Indian Union's integrity, . 
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Greater Maharashtra 


The ambition for a greater Maharashtra, the forma- 
tion of a Province in the Federation of India sheltering 


‘ the majority of Marhatti-speaking people, has been con- 
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sciously moving the thoughts and activities of the Mar- 
hatti people since the agitation against the Partition of 


Bengal when our people had put up a strenuous fight for - 


the integrity of their cultural autonomy... Speaking at the 
16th session of the Brahan (Greater) Maharashtra Pari- 
shad, Shri Balawantrao Kher, Premier of Bombay, pro- 
mised co-operation in this ambition but wanted the matter 
to be left to the Constituent Assembly of the Indian 
Union. Maharashtrians may not appear to be playing to- 
day any significant part in India’s political evolution. But 
the people from whom came Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Vishnusastri Chiplunkar, and 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, cannot have exhausted their re- 
serves of capacity. And in the Federation of India they 
are sure to make their weight felt in the near future. 
The Greater Maharasthra that they desire will be a step- 
-ping-stone towards this greater goal. Shri Balwantrao 
Kher spoke of “two Maharashtrians making a quarrel” 
wherever they congregated, and a Maharashtrian being 
“too much an admirer of his-own culture and history to be 
able to get on smoothly” with those who do not belong 
to his tribe.” This is not a. particularly Mahashtrian foible. 
The Bengalee, the Biharee, the Oriya, the Andhra, the 
Tamil, the Kannadiga, the Malayalee and the Punjabee 
share the same foible and appear to gloat over it as a 
virtue. But out of these divergent characteristics will have 
to be hammered out a unity of purpose that can bind all 
these together. During the British regime our instinctive 
hatred of that had been a cement to our divergences. Now 
we have to reason out a new philosophy of associated life. 


" pelssam’s Problem No. 1 


_ Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel is a realist, Therefore, 
do we find it a little difficult to: interpret a statement 


. in his Gauhati speech made during his recent tour in 


Assam that “Assam has fortunately no complex pro- 
blems as in other provinces.” Since the referendum in 
Sylhet basketfuls of complaints have been emptied out 
on his table at New Delhi, and Sardarji has promised 
his “personal attention” to many of these. These raise 
the whole question of the constitution of the province 
of Assam as it is today, divided by rivalry between 26- 
Jakh Bengalees and 23 lakh Assamesé-speaking people. 
The representatives of the latter are in power today 
and are trying to establish their rule over the pro- 
vince’s life. A secret circular dated October 22, 1947, 
throws a little light on this matter. The circular had 
the name of Shri NandaeKishore Singha, speaking of 
behalf of the Cachar Kalyan Samiti. Here is the 
English rendering of the circular : 


You know that under the leadership of the 
Revenue Minister of Assam (Shri Bishnuram 

:  Medhi) and with the monetary help of the Assam 
Jatiya Mahasabha the agitation for Bangal Kheda— 
drive away the Bengalees—has been going on all 
right. In Cachar glso we have been getting resultg 
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in our efforts to oust Sylhet traders and others from 
the Hailakandi Sub-division and further up, The 
Muslim League Party are also with us. If you 
desire to get possession of the bazars (market- 
places) of Kalain, Bihara, Barkhala and Shealtek, 
then organize a Kalyan Samiti and a Defence Party, 
There need be no anxiety for finance in this behalf. 


A deputation on behalf of the Cachar District 
Committee presented a Memorandum to Sardar Patel 
on January 4 during his short stay at Calcutta, Paras 4 
and 5 of this Memorandum high-light the - present 
position, In para 4 is quoted from a speech by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Governor of Assam, on the occasion of 
the last session of the Assam Assembly, the first held 
after the Sylhet Referendum. Sir Akbar’s sentiments 
show that the old spirit of accentuating differences in 
India that animated member3 of the bureaucracy is 
still present. amongst -those who have inherited 
“British” traditions, We can only pity Sir Akbar’s 
crude attempt to curry favour with the dominant party 
in Assam. We quote below the two paras : 


4. That our Committee has been watching the 
activities of the Governor and tlee Government of 
Assam, with no small misgivings. We are not an 
Assamese-speaking people, our dialects being Bengali 
and Hindusthani. The Governor in his recent speech 
in the Assembly on the 5th November, 1947, referred 
to us as “strangers” and practically sought to rouse 
the feelings of the “natives of Assam” Chy which 
he apparently meant people speaking Assamese 
dialects) against the Bengalees, We quote the fol- 
lowing passage from his speech to explain the 
posttion. 
Sir Akbar Hydari said: “The natives of Agsam 
are now masters of their own house. They have a 
Government which is both responsible and respon- 
sive tf them. They can take what steps are neces- 
sary for the encouragement and propagation of 
Assamese ¢anguage and culture and of the language 
- and gustoms of the tribal peoples, who are their 
’ fellow citizens and who also must have a share in 

the formulation of such policies. The Bengalee has 

no longer the power even if he had the will to 
. impoge- apything on the people of these hilly and 
valleys which. constitute Assam. The basis of such 
feeling against him as exists is fear—but now there 
is no cause for fear. I would therefore appeal to you 
to exert all the influence you possess to give this 
stranger in our midst a fair deal, provided of course 
he in his turn deals loyally with us,” 

5. That in present Cachar 75 per cent speak 
Bengali, 14 per cent speak Hindusthani, 9 per cent 
speak Manipuri while the rest constitute 2 per cent. 
This fact has been ignored and the Government of 
Assam is trymg to impose Assamese language upon 
us. The Government is refusing facilities of Govern- 
ment contract, admission to schools and colleges and 
Trade Licenses and Permits to Bengalees and 
Hindusthanis whose forefathers settled in Cachar 
even over half a century ago, only for the reasou 
that they were not “Assamese” in the sense that 
they do not speak Assamese dialect. Efforts are 
- being made to make Assamese the Court and State 

language of the district, though not even one 
per cent of the people know or speak Assamese 
dialect. Our position in the circumstances is becom- 
ing intolerable. 


_. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s complacence about, 
Assam may not last long. 


i 
i 
i 
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“Resciied Women” Pea ea 


Attacks on women.aid their honoiir fhe bebn charac 
teristic of the disturbances that coincided with the Direct, 
Action Day of the Muslim League on August 16, 1946. 


Under ‘the protection of Mr. Huseyn Saheed Suhrawardy’s 
Ministry the Muslim League enthusiasts started the game - 


in Calcutta. Cases ‘of women being snatched from trams 
and buses were not. unknown. Then came Noakhali, and. 
50,000 men and women were forcibly converted. to ;[slam. 
With the peace campaign started’ under the initiative ‘of 
Gandhiji and some othér organizations, the overwhélming 
majority of these reverted to their ‘parental religious fra- 
ternity. Then followed Bihar where Muslims were the suf- 
ferers. The nadir of degradation was reached in the Punjab, 
West and East, where women have ‘suffered -at. the hands’ of 
Muslims and Hindu-Sikhs réspectively.. The number of 
women affected rin into thousands; 25,000 to 30,000 is a 
conservative estimate. Their fate and future have become 
a “problem” especially to Hindus and Sikhs. Muslim society 
has a certain elasticity in matters like this while in Hindu 
society, men and women, have developed a particularly 
sensitive feeling about it. The deputation of Indian 
social’ ‘workers, mostly women, whe were sent to, West 
Punjéb have reported that many “women and girls refuse 
to return becaiise they are convinced that their families, 
friends” "relations and. society will not treat them fairly,” 
“that ‘being the. gist of a letter that has appeared i in a New 


‘Delhi daily. The-writer has called for “an uneguivocal 


declaration on the* point.” Gandhiji has given it, But 
will his voice stir the individual conscience that . count 
in the matter? The leaders of the orthodox Hindu com- 


, munity” in Bengal representing all the Pundit ‘Samajes did 


issue ‘such. a verdict after Noakkali.- And we lfive reasons 
to believe that it carried some weight. “Not, all individuals 
were satisfied;:we know. In the Punjab, the leaders of 
Hindu society- should not be found. wanting. Phe crisis 
will test the strength of their social habits. And in the 
new India they cannot prove to be less responsive-to the 
appeal of ules who have suffered be noe fan of their 
own, 


India and the “States” ae 


The “merger” of 39 States in the Central Province’ 
and Utkal is a landmark in the path of India’s integra~ 
tion, threatened by mary queer conceits and ambitions, 
Fourteen Chattrisgarh States agreed. on the reidnight 
of December 15 last to cede to the “Dominion Govern- 
ment full and exelusive authority and: jurisdiction and 
powers for and in relation to the governance of the. 
State,” and they transferred the administration of their 
States to the Dominion Governmenton the Ist day of 
January, 1948. “The one-clause Preamble to this 
Agreement said : 


Whereas in the immediate interests of ‘the 
State and its people, the Raja . .-. is desirous that 
the administration of the State should be integrated 
as early as possible with that of the Central Province 
Government in such a manner and through such 
agency as it may think fit. 

By this act of.retiiinciation, the rulers of hess 


‘States, the Raja or the Rani, do not cease to be 
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rulers, if is only expevted that they wil accommodate 
themselves to the new dispensation under which they 
will reign but not rule. They are guaranteed their 


personal privileges, status and dignity -as they were . 


before August 15. In-Utkal except the State of Mayur- 
bhanj, 35 States have accepted the arrangement, This 
“merger” has been hailed as a triumph of Indian 
statesmanship, transcending “what Dalhousie achieved 


by his “Doctriiie of Lapse’—States’ territory going to . 


the Crown in ‘the absence of legal succession to ruler- 
ship. It is hoped that the Deccah and Guzarat States 
will emulate ‘this example and contribute, their share 


“to the ‘cohesion of India. Hyderabad remains a head- 


ache. The spirit of the Nizam’s Government becomes 
blatantly offensive in the Ordinance that has made the 
Indian rupee a “foreign currency” circulation of which 
is ‘punishable with fine or a month’s imprisonment. It 
ig for; legal pundits to’ say whether or not the Ordi- 


natice. contravenes the terms of. the Agreement signed © 


on November 29, 1947. ‘Whatever be the legal position, 

it is not-pdssible to regard the Ordinance as a demons- 
tration of a friendly spirit. Hyderabad cannot gain any- 
thing by this pin-prick into India. It is in strafge con-- 


trast-to what the rulers in Hyderabad’s neighbourhood - 


did. on’ December 15 renouncing their -privileg €8, All ; 
honour to them | , 
Burma ° : ee 


As we go to the Press, Burma has been celebrating 


“the day of her ifreedom from British control, of ‘her. de- 


claration as a sovereign Republic. 
President of India’s.’ ‘Constituent Assembly, has’ flown -over 
to Rangoon to represent’ the Government of India. He 
also happens to be thé President of the Indian National 
Congress. At the Rangoon function he will thus be re- 


_ presenting both the Government and the pedple of India. 
‘And he has carried to the Burmese people the message = 


Maitreyi represented by sapling of the Bodhi Tree under ~ 
which Gautama, the,Sakya Prince, had attained supreme 


: Enlightenment. This gift renews the kinship of Burma with 


India—the country whose Buddha has been the central 
inspiration of Burma’s life for about 20 centuries. On this 
joyful occasion’ we share the feeling of tragedy that 
must be hovering over Rangoon as they surveyed the seats 


of Burma’s leaders and missed therefrom the faces of U. 


Aung-San and his murdered fellow-Ministers. Genera- 


-tions of Indians have helped to mould Burma as a modern 


country. through good report and evil. In remembrance 
of that service we -shateé Burma’s proud joy with the 
hope that the unity of thought that the Buddha had helped 
to: forge between India and Burma will reach, a new 
flowering in the days to, come. 


Indians in British Territories : 


The question whether the Indian Union will maintain, 


@ 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, ~ 


its connection with the British Commonwealth is being ~ 


discussed with a certaim amount of anxiety by men and 
women of Indian birth who for generations have beerk 
living in various countries and islands of the British 
Empire aid Commonwealth, The Sedial Reformer 








es 


(weekly) of Bombay has started a discussion on the subs 
ject by an article written by a “Kenya Indian”. It ap- 
peared in its issue of December 20 last. His article on 


East Africa will illustrate the position of all Indians. The 
_ writer summarized the position thus: 


“A majority of 
Indian citizens, a substantial number of British subjects 
or British protected persons (some of whom will pdssess 


_ double nationality), a few’ stateless persons, and a few _ 
‘Pakistanis’ (assuming Pakistan also=-leaves the British 


Commonwealth)” will comprise the Tadian community in 
East Africa, for instance. The territories in East Africa 
comprise Kenya, a colony, Tanganyika, a mandated terri- 
tory, Uganda and Zanzihar, British Protectorates. Those 
who were “British subjects” by birth or “British protected 
persons” because they were born in British India or in 
the Indian States will lose their “British nationality” if 
India elects to cease her connection with the British Com- 
monwealih. They will come under‘ the definition of 
“citizenship” proposel by the Constitution Committee of 


" the Indian Constituent Assembly: 


At the date of the commencement of this 
constitution, every person domiciled in territories 
subject to its jurisdiction who has been ordinarily 
resident in those territories for not less than five 
years or either of whose parents was or were born 
in India, shall be a citizen of the Federation pro- 
vided any such person being a citizen of any other 
State may, in accordance with the Fedéral Law, 

‘elect not accept the citizenship hereby conferred. 
Under the proposed definition, citizenship depends on 
domicile ‘with the added requirement of either residence 
or of parentage. Those who were born in East Africa 
of Indian parentage can claim “to be “British nationals” 
thus having “double nationality’—Indian citizenship by 
virtue of their parentage and “British nationality” by vir- 
tue of their place of birth. Thus if and when India elects 
to secede from the British Commonwealth, the following 

changes in the status of Indians in East Africa ensue: 


(a) Those born domiciled in India, These will 
qualify for Indian citizenship and will not possess 
British nationality. It will . . . comprise the major 
portion of the Indian community in East -Africa, 
though perhaps a considerable. number of Muslims, 
especially Ismailis, may claim Hast African domicile 
and seek to become naturalized British subjects. 

(b) Those born in India but domiciled in 
East Africa. These will lose British nationality if 
India leaves the Commonwealth and will not qualify 
for Indian citizenship : they will thus be Stateless. 

(c) Those born in Hast Africa but domiciled 
in India. These will be British subjects by birth or 
British protected persong and will also generally 
qualify for~ Indian citizenship, thus possessing 
double nationality. 

(d) Those born and domiciled in East Africa. 
These will possess only British nationality. 


. . . Oa. . * . 
This is an, illustration of the situation that will face 


Indians resident in British territories whose prosperity they. 


have helped to build up. Remembering that “British 
nationality” has not saved Indians from indignity and dis- 
crimination, as in South Africa, there need hardly be 
anxiety about the worsening of Indian status in British 
Commonwealth and Empire. About four million men and 
women of Indian parentage will be affected by the im 
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pending change. — Tt will be the look-out of India’s Foreign 
Office to watch: ‘over their honour anid-the protection of 
their material interests. “Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru con- 
fessed in the Central Legislature that he has not been 
able to do much for them as yet. We can only hope that 
-India will be able to, assert herself in discussions about 
Indians’ status in the various ‘countries of the world. 
Sovereignty -will have no meaning without a satisfactory 
solution of this ‘ticklish question. 


All-India Women’s Conference 

A mid-19th century British poet sang of the 
woman’s cause being man’s. Since then the “mere man” 
has lost his seélf-assurance, and the woman has Jost 
faith in his chiyalry and capacity to help. Therefore, 
we have, all over the world, separate’ women’s organiza- 
tions to help build up a brave new world out of the 
debris of the mis-shapen man-made world. The All- 
India Women’s Conference owed its birth to some 
such inspiration. And presiding over its 20th session 
held at Madras on December 29 last. Shrimati Anasuya- 
-bai Kale reéailed our attention to the many im- 
adequacies of our social life. Singe the emergence of 
Gandhiji into the leadership of gur national move+ 
ment, women in India have been takifg an increasing 
part in activities outside their homes; they have been 
found at the forefront of our battle for national 
emancipation, Many of the disabilities* that handi- 
capped their freedom have vanished not by any act of 
State but under the pressure of a new consciousness 
that women have duties apart from and in addition to 
rocking the cradle. -And- Indian women along with 
their sisters in other parts of the world have shown 
“hat @he intimate knowledge of life’s mysteries with” 
which they are endowed can play a great part in 
simplifyifg the problems of the modern world. Shrimatj 
An@suyabai drew particular attention to “the alarming 
increase of population” that is at “the root” of many 
of gur problems ; she would have us, the people and 
thegStage in India, “regulate this abnormal increase.” 
This and many other problems she would put in charge 
‘of a Ministry of Social Affairs, both at the Centre and 
the: Provinces whose duty it would be “to equalize the 
status of all masses”; to “remove caste distinction and 
untouchability”; to “safeguard -social security and 
justice”; to advance “adult education and literacy,” 
rassing “the consciousness of the masses to assert their 
rights.” This Ministry would codify “a new Manu- 
smriti” in consonance with modern ideas and jn res- 
‘ponse to the needs of the citizens of a free State which 
aspires to give a new’ ideal and lead to the world. 
Shrimati Anasuyabai Kale has set up certain standards 
which the State in India must reach if her people were 
to have a worth-while life. 


“ Indo-Ceylonese Problems” 

Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
came over to New Delhi to hold parley with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in order to straighten out relations 
between India and his island, These have got twisted 
owing to eonflicting appreaiation of certain facta of 
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modern Ceylon and Malabar and Tamil: Nad. On his 
way home, Mr. Senanayake declared at Madrag that 
“there would be no more Indo-Ceylonese problems.” 
In the happy prospect held forth before us, it: is 
necessary that we should understand what the trouble _ 
was about. This can be simplified thus. Ceylon has 4 
population. of about six. millions, of which one ‘million 
claim Indian parentage. The mainland of India and - 
the island being near neighbours 
memorial there has been’ crossings over from Andis to! 
Ceylon: - a 
The trouble started fn the’ iniddle- of the 19th 
century when British capital: started to open out the . 
island to the world’s markets, when British capital’: 


started tea and coffee cultivation, and much ‘Jater rubber - 


cultivation. These new ‘industries. required: the services. 
of labour which the island could not supply. Perhaps, 
the simple wants’ of the island people could not* drive 
them to hire themselves into contracted labour which 
the unemployed amongst Tamiliang and Malayalees 
were glad to Svail themselves of. With the turn of the 
century unemployment amongst the Ceylonese appeared, . 
and they began to -nojice that “foreigners” were taking 
off the cream of their land. The Tamilian and the 
Malayalee being tle weaker amongst the foreigners as 
compared. to the British, the resentment of the native’ 
population burst upon the former, This was the same 
“problem” that appeared in Burma to poison relations 
between the°two countries—India and Burma, Along 
with labourers in gardens came workers in the port of 
Colombo, both of them. holding a monopoly of the. 
labour market of Ceylon. Professional men and traders 
followed. This alien element in -the. island’s life stirred 
the first signs of Ceylon’s nationalism. This elgment 
did not get absorbed into the island: society, India’s 


from time im-~ * 
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been a distinct tendency: towards a- fall in prices of things 
de-controlled recently. He did itzon the. authority of the 
figures givén him by one Shri Brij Krishna Chandiwala. 


. We quote this part of the speech and the opinion expressed 


in the last line: 


The price of gur has fallen to eight annas a seer 
from a rupee. Price of sugar has fallen from Rs. 34. 


to Rs, -24 a maund. One rupee now bought- 14 seers © 


of pulses instead of 14 chhataks. The price of gram 
has fallen from Rs. 24 to Rs. 18 per maund. The 
black .market price of wheat: had Best Rs. 34 per 
maund. It has come downto Rs. 24... The results 


had so far falsified the fears. The poor seemed to- 


be better off without the control. 
We do not know the name of the happy place which 


-was the recipient of this windfall. If it be New Delhi, we 
- cdn understand the motive that had led the traders and 
~ manufacturers to practise a certain amount of decency. 
Buri in Caleutta a sugar magnate has been advertising that 
his two stores would be selling sugar at Re. 1 a-seer. In 
Patna, they say, sugar has been selling at Re. 1 and as. 2 a 


eer, These two instances ought to convince Gandhiji thathe  - 


has heen depending on a class of people to make a-success 
of his de-control campaign who have ever been found to 
exploit a social necessity. In his Hind Swaraj written in 


the days when Bengal had made Swadeshi almost a reli- - 


gious duty, did he not describe how a cloth mill-owner-of 
Western India- regarded Bengalees as so many fools that 
were fair game for his tribe? The Indian people by their 
eagerness to advance, ‘Indian manufacturers imposed on 
themselves. protective duties for these. During the last 
fifteen years they must have paid the sugar industry not 
less than Rs. 200 crores. And how has tlie trade responded 
to this genérosity? How has the mill cloth industry be- 
haved during the last eight years? Gandhiji should not 
have forgotten their crime, ‘ 


peculiar social polity of castes standing in the way of Economy of the U.S.A. 


such a constmmation. This is, in a nutshell, ae sigry 
of the “Indo-Ceylonese problems.” 

With the awakening of Ceylonese:- eyes to the 
reality of their economic helplessness, they stgrtof to 
push the Indians out of their island. As the la ter 
desired to maintain their 
“problems” became subjects of political: controversy. 
Indians contended that the creators of the island’s 
wealth could not be discriminated against, that without: 
béing Ceylonese nationals in the constitutional sense,- 
they should be accorded voting rights and other signs 


and symbols of citizenship. The Ceylonese refused ‘to, 


accept this plea of “double citizenship.” Though we 
have not got the details of the satisfactory settlement 
between Pandit Nehru and Mr. 


Indian nationality, the . 


Senanayake, it ap-" 


peared that the latter has ccored his point. And he is, 
satisfied. But will the Indians in Ceylon be satisfied ? , 


How this settlement will affect the position of Indians 
in Burma, in Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s realm has yet to, 
be seen. It will test the wisdom of the countries: 
concerned. , : 


Sugar Racket ° 


In his post-prayer spéech of December 16 evening | 
Gandhiji quoted certain figures ta indicate that there had | 


a 


The richest country in ‘the world appears also to - 


be hastening towards an economic crisis. The President 
of the United States in hig message of November 19 
last to the Congress recommending 587 million dollars 
interim aid to France, Italy and Austria referred to 


living costs.”” Mr. Truman gave the world an idea of 
the rise in living costs that has oceurred in hig own 
country : 


Since the middle of 1946, fuel has gone up “B 
per cent ; clothing prices have gone up 19 per cent; 
‘retail food™ ‘prices have gone up 40 per cent; and 
the average: for all cost of living items has’ risen 

e 23 per cent, 

i The housewife who goes to buy food today 
must spend 10 dollars to buy what seven dollars 

: bought a year and a@ half ago. 


"The cost of living is still climbing, In the past. 


four months it has risen ata fate of 16 per cent’s 
year. 

Wholesale prices are rising, too. They -affect 
every industry and trade, and they are soon tran- 
slated into retail prices. 


Since the middle of 1946, wholésale textile. . 


‘prices have gone up 32 per cent ; metals have gone 
up ‘86 per cent; building materials have gone up 
42 per cent; and wholesale prices On the average 
have gone up 40 per cent, — . 


the “ominous threat” of inflation, “spiralling prices and . 


AL 
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NOTES 


Mr. Truman's message referred to other instances 
of inflation in his own country that go to show that 
it has come to be ‘a’ world phenomenon, In seeking 
for authority from the Legislature to combat inflation, 
he stressed the necessity of imposing “price ceilings oD 


‘vital commodities in short supply’—food, clothing, 


fuel and rent; raw materials of industry also come 
under this category. All the powers that he seeks are 
intended to “stamp out profiteering and speculations” 
in these areas of the people’s life. Since the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the world has been made 
familiar with the vicious circle of rising prices, of dilfi- 
culties created for the house-holder as his income 
cannot keep pace with rising prices. The maladjust- 
ment created thereby forces the primary producers of 
food and the raw materials of industry to push up the 
prices of their commodities, Labourers engaged © i2 
agriculture and industries, even those who ply the -pen, 
demand higher wages and pay. And the controllers of 
these departments of social life are forced to yield to 
these demands, thereby helping to start a ‘cycle of 
higher prices for all consumer goods-products of agri- 
culture and industries, Follow fresh demands for higher 
wages and pay. The process is being repeated, and we 
cannot see the end of its powér of reproduction, “The 
ordinary man-and woman of the world are in general 
mute victims of this exploitation. He and she may not 
understand the beauty of it all; but he and she feel 
in their bones its cruelty. : 


IN. A. 


At the end of 1945 the Indian National Army, 
organized by the Netaji and led by him into the fields 
of Arakan, Manipur and Kohima, was the rallying poiat 
of a great recovery from the frustration of 1942 and the 
years following. With the I.N.A. slogan on their lips, the 
Congress won the 1946 election. But where are they 
today when so much is heard of the oiganization of 
National Militias, of Homeg~ Guards, of Territorial 
Armies? And we also hear that the organization of 
these bodies is held up because of want of trained 
personnel. We along with many in the world have 
often wondered—but never have had a satisfactory 
explanation—of the cause of the J. N. As eclipse. 
We have read that the C. P. and Berar Ministry have 
been utilizing the services of I. N. A. officers to trail 
their Home Guards, starting with 1200 trainees. But 
what of the other provinces? So far as the IL.N.A, men 
are concerned, there appears to be a total atmosphere 
of studied silence. Col. P. K. Sehgal of the I. N, A. 
in an article in the Teleprinters describes what he told 
a, Havildar in the Indian Army who had “shyly” asked 
his name and questioned him why the I. N. A. were 
not heard of nowadays. 2 

I could not tell him that for some strange and 
inexplicable reason the National Government of 

India had no use for the services of the I. N. A. 

officers and men who had dared to take up arms 

against British imperialism to free their Mother- 
land from the bondage of foreign slavery. There- 
fore, I told my Havildar friend that our Govern- 
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ment was so preoccupied with other affairs that they 
had no time to consider our cases for being retaken 
into the Indian Armed Forces. 

We have heard that the Army High Command daa 
been responsible for this hush-hush policy to which 
the I. N. A. bas been ‘subjected. But why should the 
Indian public also appear to be indifferent and forget- 
ful? In these days of Militia and Home Guards, the 

’ Provincial authorities might show a more human atti- 
tude to those who offered-the supreme sacrifice [for 
the Cause. Or are the Congress Governments inclined 
ito follow the age-old policy of neglect towards war- 
veterans? = : ‘ s 


Governors in Free India 

In a recent issue of the Harijan Gandhiji took note 
of the objection raised by Principal Narain Agarwal to 
the continuance of Governors for Provinces in free India. 
The point was sought to be made that as Governors will, 
under the new constitution being framed by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, be the choice of the majosity party se- 
curing the suffrage of the people under adult franchise, 
and the leader of the party will be elected Premier, there 
is hardly any sense in dividing autl@rity between’ a Gov- 
ernor and the Premier. Principal Agarwal emphasized 
his objection on financial grounds, the honordrium of 
Governors and the paraphernalia of their office. Gandhiji 
sympathized with this particular point-: But he appears to 
think that it would be “bad economy to do away with 
provincial Governors and ‘regard Chief Ministers as a 
perfect substitute.” He spoke. of the “detached position” 
ef Governors, of their being able to “see things in their 
proper perspective” and their preventing “mistakes by their 
Cabinet.” We are afraid that Gandhiji has not been able 
to devof& attention to the significance of events that have 
happened in Bihar, for instance. Governor Daulatram 
wanited to prevent ‘mistakes by the Ministers, and he has 
had t8 quit. In Bengal, the Governor has not been able to 
maintain a “detached position” in the matter of the Security 
Bill; @e is ek dil with the Premier in believing that there 
is wisfom dn the Bill, These two instances go against the 
retention of the Governors as mere figure-heads; if they 
want to prevent mischief by Ministers they are made to 
go; if- they observe philosophic reticence and a certain 
air of cynical amusement in relation to the Ministry, they 
become but rubber-stamps. Why waste money on them? 





Asoka Chakra (Wheel) 


e The Charkha, the spinning wheel, has been associated 
with Congress activities since Gandhiji emerged into the 
leadership of cur national organization. It found the- 
central position in the Tri-colour flag of the Congress. It 
was, therefore, expected that the Charkha would occupy 
the same place of honour in our national flag. But the 
flag that has been accepted by the Constituent Assembly 
does not have the Charkha as it has been familiar to us 
these twenty-five years or more. Instead, the Asoka Chakra 
(wheel) has been adopted, and in recommending its adop- 
tion, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru said: “We are, of course, 
convinced that ihe great symbol of the wheel (of the 
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Charkha) should be’ on the flag—mot- the rest of the 
Charkha. The essential part. of the Cherkha is the wheel. 
So, we. thought that the Charkhe emblem be the particular 
wheel of Asoka, instead of just any -wheel.’ ” Prof. A. S. 


‘Wadia writing ta a Delhi weekly, has pointed out Pundit. 


jee’s misapprehension by saying . ‘that. 


The wheel carved on the capital «of Asses 
Lion Pillar at Sarnath is neither a Charkha for 


Buddha’s famous Chakra or ‘wheel of life’ of. twelve 


spokes symbolising his twelve Nidanas not “for. that 
matter any wheel at all’ but the age-old mystic 
circular emblem of the Blue Lotus (nymphaea 
eaerulea) commonly known as neeél. kamal. 


Then he goes on elaborating’ the mystic meaning: of 
this lotus-symbol, and thinks that,‘its adoption as the 
central emblem of thé National flag of India was no happy 
hit or lucky coincidence but a veritable flash of genius.” 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru is no mystié, and he’ has not 
taken the public ‘into confidence with regard to the .in- 
fluence that moved. the Flag Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly to, adopt the Asoka wheel. « Prof. Wadia’s thesis 
would show that the members of this patticular Com- 
mittee knew not what they were doing. ~ : i 


Scottish Nationatism : 
“While further “field in Asia Britain is trying to liqui. 
date her imperialism—its signs and symbols at least— 
nearer home, beyond: the Tweed, dissatisfaction with the 
“merger” efigcted after the death of Good Queen Bess has 
beconie ‘vocal. The nature of this dissatisfaction is elabo- 
rated in-a memoranduin addressed to the United Nations 
Organization by the Council of the National Party, which 
has been chiracterized as a “Claim: of Rights. > The réle- 
> Yant portion is quoted below: 7 
- In every one of “the countless’ wars, ing which 
Scotland has been involved since the union with 
England, Scottish man-power has been exploited to 
an extent far in excess of English, proguruonately 
to population, and. _ with no “benefit to Scogland. 


Further, though Scotland as a territory has much - 


ampler resources to supply the needs of her inhabi- 
tants than England can find for her ‘inflated g@opu- 
lation, the people of Scotland have beea r@luced 
to lower levels of living than. the English, as is seen 
from official figures of slum housing maternal and 
infantile death-rates, 
other social and économic statistics. This inveterate 
discrimination against Scotland has steadily increased. 
- with the ‘centralisation of economic power in Eng- 
land, no matter. which British, and thus pre- 
dominantly English, political party has been, o 
~ power. . 
This is a charge-sheet that rings familiar to us,-as 
we have broadcasted something like it against the Britain 


constitutéd of England, Scotland and Wales. We can 


unemployment, and many” 


sympathise with the feelings given expression to therein. | 


But we cannot forget the significance of the well-known 
tag which said that the British empire was “acquired by 
the Irish soldiery, “administered ..by the English for the 
benefit of Scotsmen. Clive Sfteet in Calcutta sprawls‘ ‘as 
a standing witness to the canninéss’ of Scots. And remem: 
bering its opposition to° ‘Indian Nationalism, we can hardly 
believe that Clive Street, for instance, will let go Hs grip 
on. the life of the area south “of the Tweed. But, as we 


_ live im revolutionary times, we may live to see the Scots 


-and the Desert Patrol, 
the warrior sons of desert Sheiks” riding on camels or 
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Sing such a transformation thus setting free the 
Englishman from his thraldom. ‘y 


Palestine Pot Boiling 

The Labour Government in Britain has announced 
its decision to: withdraw from Palestine by the middle ,of 
this year. 


stages. Curiously enough this liquidation: of the imperial, 
system has the support of Mr. .Churchill who had been. re- 
commending that “his country should place tlie Mandate 
over Palestine on the lap.of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Attlee has for once abided by the advice of 
political rival. But even’ now candid friends of Britain 
are alittle suspicious of the sincerity of the British gesture, 
J, F. Stone writing in the P.A&, of New York, a centre-of 


the-Left paper, explains the reason why. The Arab League - 


beitig a British creation, the- British cannot persuade the 


world to- ‘believe that they. have had not hand. in accentuat-. 


ing the hostility of, this League. I, F. Stone explains: 


’ This, brings me to the real point of this Arab 
“threat.” The British have a bad record in the Hast 
in so far as‘minorities are concerned. They stood by 
as Iraq massacred the Assyrian Christiang and they 
helped Iraq crush. the past’ Kurdish revolts, Hvery- 
where the British have supported the Muslim ruling 
class against Christian, Jewish and Muslim minority. 
groups. 

We who have a vivid recollection of British policy ex- 


ploiting the Muslim minority in India for its own purposes 
can appreciate the scépticism of American observets. In 
connection-with Palestine the British may be soothing Arab 
sensibilities and the sentiments of the majority, ‘because the 
dynastic ambitions of Arab rulers lean on them for various 
reasons. And the hope may be lurking in the hearts of Bri- 
dish die-hards that U.N.O. sill find it difficult to imple- 
ment its decision on partition of Palestine, and ihey being 
in possession will be recalled: to straighten ott the affair, 


In the United Nations World Ladislas Fazaga indicated - 


the British personalities who are still present in this area 
of the Mediterranean: world who can play the dual game 
with some hopes of success. These“two pergotis are Briga~ 
dier Patrick Andrew Clayton, “spiritual father of the 
Arab League,” and. Brigadier John Bagot” Glubb, com- 
mander-in- chiefs -of the Transjordan Arab Legion, consists 
ing of the Transjordan™ ‘Frontier Force, * ‘the hes: trained 
and ‘equipped military. ‘organization’ of the Middle East,” 
“an, elite guard recruited from 


Bren-gun carriers with equal ease forming the “formidable 
Glubb Task Force that could speat-head the drive against the 
Jews.” Clayton and Glubb are said to have got inside the 
Arab skin as Lawrence did during the First’ World War. 


_ They are “unofficially responsible to Whitehall—but it is 


‘is willing or able to curb their influence.” 


a moot question as to how. far His Majesty’s. Government 
But there 
cannot. be two opinions that if the British desired to play 
fair, they could control Clayton and Glubb as they did 
Lawrence when: they withd’ew their support from Sheriff 
Hossain of Mecca, to whem they. had pledged their word 
about rulérship of ihe Hedjaj within which lie Mecea and 


Medina, - 


~~ 


The process of the evacuation of their civil - 
services and military formations will follow in successive - 


' 
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PLASSEY, 17570 


‘ By Sm JADUNATH SARKAR, puitt. zs i] 1074 


Puassey, THE GRounD AND THE Rivat Hosts 


Cuive’s camp, was a mango-grove called the Laksha- 
bagh (or the Park of a hundred thousand trees), 800 
yards by 300, with the trees planted | in regular rows, 
and surrounded on four sides by an earthen embank- 
ment, which served as a good breast-work, while the 
thick branches gave protection from the enemy’s shots 
overhead. The north-western corner of the grove Was 
only 150 yards from the Ganges, which thus guarded 
its left flank, while the village of Plassey, 1,100 yards 
behind, protected the rear. About 200 yards north of 
the grove, on the bank of the river stood the Nawab’s 
hunting-lodge (known as “Plassey House”), a brick 
building surrounded by a masonry wall which Clive 
immediately occupied and the roof of which served as 
a good observation post. Four hundred yards north of 
the hunting-lodge and again close to the river bank 
stood a large tank and 100 yards north of it a smaller 
tank, surrounded by high earthen banks, as usual im 
Bengal. Here were posted about 45 French helpers of 
the Nawab, under Monsieur de Sinfray with four light 
field-pieces, served by his men with remarkable 
accuracy, Still further northwards, some 500 yards 
beyond this French party and 400 yards east of the 
river stood a large dry mound, covered with jungle, 
which was held by the Nawab’s own men and guarded 
the main entrance to his camp. A redoubt in the 
southern line of his entrenchments, a little’ west of this 
mound, formed the defence of the main entrance on 
its western side. From this point the trenches ran in 
a long line curving north-eastwards, with many open- 
ings to allow the troops to issue for battle from their 
respective quarters. The: site of the Nawab’s camp is 
pealled. Mangor-para in a Dutch letter from Qasim- 
‘bazar. 

- Between the shelter of the French tank and this 
big dry mound, was massed the most effective portion 
of Siraj-ud-daula’s army—indeed the only men who 
fought for him, under the faithful Mir Madan (Chief 
of Artillery), Mohan Lal Kashmiri, and other men of 
honour. This was the vanguard of the Nawab’s troops 
and numbered 5,000 chosen Mughal horse and 7,000 
infantry (Rajputs and Pathans), with two heavy guns; 
and these alone were actually engaged in that day’s 
battle. 

The vanguard formed a short north-to-south line, 


behind the French tank. Making a sharp angle to this- 


line, on the left of it the other troops were drawn up 
in a huge semi-circle, to the east and south in three 
vast columns, under Yar Lutf Khan, Rai Durlabh and 
Mir Ja‘far, placed further and further away from the 
English in this order. But all these troops were “out- 
side the combat” on that eventful day. Each column 
had its own artillery placed on its two flanks, instead 

, of all the guns” ‘being, grouped together in one strong 
battery. 

° The Nawab’s forces made a most impressive show, 


eee SS NA: 


plain north-east of the village of Plassey, in a vast are, 
over two miles in length, almost surrounding the 
British army and threatening to drive it into the 
Ganges which flowed on its left. Taking horse and 
foot together they numbered nearly 50,000 men, but 
only some 12,000 men forming the vanguard or the 
right wing and 12 pieces of cannon took any part in 
the battle? The Nawab’s infantry possessed little or 
no discipline . . . and most of the men were armed 
with swords, pikes, bows and arrows! His cavalry was 
of a superior description, both men and horses being 
of northern origin and large size. (Broome, 143). 

Siraj had 53 pieces of artillery, mostly of heavy 
calibres, 32, 24 and 18 pounders. These were mounted 
on large platforms furnished with wheels, and drawn 
by 40 or 50 yoke of powerful oxen, assisted by 
elephants ; an elephant followed each carnage, push- 
ing it forward with his head, whenever it came to any 
difficulty. On these platforms were conveyed not only 
the guns and carriages, but the amnfunition, stores and 
gunners “also. (Broome, 142.) “Theis cannon “ moved 
along, and in front of their main body, in such manner 
that their. whole front was almost Bvared with the 
bullocks that drew them.” (Clive.) r 

This huge many-coloured crowd of men, horses,” 
and elephants was faced by a thin line of red coats 
and white cross-belts, some 600 yards in length, the 


* white faces (950) in the centre and the brown faces 


(2,100) in the wings with six very light guns in front.* 


But there was to be no clash -of steel that day, no 


hand to®hand ¢avalry fight, so dear to the heart of 
every Indian soldier of that age. 

The British poftion of Clive’s army was made up 
of 950@European infantry and 150 artillerymen (includ- 
ing 57 sailors), with a number of lascars to assist. His 
Indiangtroops were 2,100 sepoys, all infantry, partly 
Madra® m@n (called Telingas) and partly the Bengal 
Native Infantry (First Battalion) popularly called the 
Lal Paltan. This last had been raised. as recently as 
January, after the recapture of Calcutta, by enlisting 
men of Bihar, Oudh, the Doab and Rohilkhand, and 
it contained Pathans, Rohillas, Jats, Rajputs and 
Brahmans (the “Pandes” of the Sepoy Mutiny), but 
the nfijority of the men in the ranks were Muslims, 





e 1 As Jean Law writes: “With the exception of some 50 Euro- 
peans who were with M. Sinfray, and two or three chiefs who com- 
manded bodies of cavalry, all the rest of the army stood with folded 
arms or only showed that they were on the side of Siraj-ud-daulah 
by the promptitude with which they took to flight. Fear pervaded 
the whole army before the action commenced. Every one was per- 
suaded that Siraj-ud-daula was betrayed, and no one knew whom to 


trust.” (Hill, III, 212). Except the vanguard under Mir Madan and 


Mohan Lal, and its 12 guns, the rest of the Nawab’s artillery (under 
the three traitors) did not fire a single shot during the day. 

2 Broome (p. 142) gives 900 Europeans (infantry, artillery and 
naval gunners) and 200 Topasses i.e., Portuguese Eurasians serving 
with the British infantry, a total of 1,100 besides Indian Lascars to 
assist the artillery ; 2,100 sepoys, eight six-pounder guns and two 
howitzers. Hill (1, exert) reduces the numbers of the Europeans and 
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The Battle of Plassey, June 23rd, 1757 
The Nawab’s artillery on its Movable platform 


From a picture by R. 


many of them disbanded soldiers of the Indian princes. 
(Broome, 93). e . 

The battle line of Clive was thus formed : ¢ the 
centre were placed the Europeans, in four battalions, 
under Majors Killpatrick, Archibald Grant, and. Eyre 
Coote, and Captain Gaupp. On the two nif the 
sepoys were posted in two divisions, with® three six- 
pounder guns on each flank of the Europeans, a little 
ahead of the infantry. They were drawn up in the plain 
in front of the mango-grove, in a line about 600 yards 
with the river on their 


in length, from west to east 


left. 
BattLe oF PLAssey ° 


Thursday the 28rd of June, 1757, exactly one year 
and two days after the Nawab’s capture of Calcutta, 
witmessed a battle which was deslined to revolutionise 
the life of India, and, indirectly and slowly that of the 
eastern hemisphere, though when judged as a trial of 
arms military critics are apt to slight it as a mere 
skirmish or distant cannonade, 

At eight o’clock in the morning, both hosts were 
in position. The first blood was drawn by white men 
from white men. The French opened fire from the 5'g 
jank only 200 yards from the English line and killed 
one grenadier and wounded another of the Bengal 
European Regiment. This was the signal for the whole 


Carton Woodville, R.1. 


cannonade began from the Nawab’s line, most of which 
was badly aimed and did little mischief. The English 


at once replied with their six-pounders, which took 


effect on the dense masses of the enemy ald kept of 


them back, but were too short in range to silence the 
Nawab’s artillery. In half an hour the British lost 30 
men in killed and wounded, and Clive retired his men 
to the grove, where the trees protected them overhead 
and the embankment in front. 

The smart and accurate fire of the English guns 
from the embrasures made in the mud wall of the 
mango-grove, killed a number of the enemy’s gunners 
and caused several serious explosions among their 
carelessly exposed munitions. Hence the falling back 
of the English line did not embolden the Nawab’s 
cavalry to charge. 

Three hours passed in this statie ¢annonade, And 
then, shortly after 11 a.m. a thunderstorm burst with 
tropical fury, turning the sandy plain of Plassey into 
a mud swamp. The Nawab’s artillery was how put out 
of action as their uncovered’ gunpowder had been 
damped by rain while the English had carefully kept 
their powder dry. When the rain ceased, Mir Madan 
ordered the long-waited-for gallant charge in the hope 
of overwhelming the English by numbers, thinking 
that their guns had been similarly rendered useless by 


rain Rut tha nanid fen Af nennn abak fo ako 
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PLASSEY, 1757 


mg crowd of Bengal cavaliers. Here at the head of the 
charge fell Mir Madan, Bahadur Ali Khan (the son-in- 
law of Mohan Lal and commander of the bahalia 
musketeers), Nauwe Singh Hazari (captain of artil- 
lery), and some other high officers. The advance was 
checked and the cavalry turned 
their faces towards their entrench- 
ment, i 

It was now two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Clive on learning of the 
enemy’s flinching, came out of the™ 
hunting-iodge and. found that their 
cannonade had entirely ceased and 
the men were yoking their oxen and 
slowly retiring towards their camp. 
Treachery had been at work in the 
Nawab’s army. On hearing of Mir 
Madan’s fall, Siraj-ud-daulah had 
ealled Mir Jafar to his tent, appealed 
to his loyalty, by laying his turban 
at his feet and saying, “It is for you 
to.defend my honour.” Mir Jafar. 
swore on the Quran to fight the 
English, and advised the Nawab to 
withdraw his troops from the field 
and fight with renewed vigour next 
morning under his leadership, On 
coming out of the Nawab’s tent to 
his own troopsin the field, -he sent - 
a letter to Clive telling him of the 
Nawab’s helplessness and despair 
and urging the English to advance 
at once and seize the camp. 

His treacherous advice had begun 
to work. The troops in the field, 
while shaken by Mir Madan’s fall 
pand the repulse of their vanguard. 
received orders that the engagement 
was suspended for the day, and 
began a withdrawal. But the hand- 
ful of Frenchmen kept their stand 
at the most advanced post facing the 
English. Such was the sight which 
had made Major Killpatrick on his 
own initiative order an advance by 
a small English detachment. Clive 
came upon the scene immediately 
after this forward movement had 
started; he took the command him- 
self, and launched an assault upon 
Sinfray’s isolated position in force. 
The Frenchmen were outnumbered ; 
but limbering wp theire guns they 
retired in good order and made a 
second stand in the redoubt guarding the entrance to 
the Nawab’s camp. 

Having seized the French tanks, Clive planted all 
his field-pieces there and began to throw shots into the 
‘enemy’s camp. Here he halted for about two hours 
vkeenine a keen eve on the vast enemv position before 
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return of the tide; the Muslim retreat stopped. All the 
Bengal army was not made up of Mir Ja’fars and Rai 
Durlavs; there were in it many men of honour, Raj- 
puts with their inborn contempt of death and Shias 
nursed on the chivalrous traditions of Persia, who 


RTE TESS 


Position of the British Army at 8 in the morning 

Four guts to check the fire of the French Party at the tank D. 

The Nawab’s Army , 

A tank from whence the French Party cannonaded till 3 in 
the afternoon, when part of the British Army took post 
there and the enemy retired within their entrenched 


camp 

E..& F. A redoubt and mound taken by assault at 3 past 4, and 
which completed the victory 

G. The Nawab’s hunting house 


would not yield without one more struggle® The 
shower was over, they had eaten their afternoon 
refreshments in the camp and now began to come out 
again from the entrenchment with dry gunpowder 
from their stores, to renew the combat, even though 
they had no supreme leader to inspire and guide them. 
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their horses were floundering in the mud and the 
clumsy wheels of their heavy gun-platforms were sink- 
ing in the ground, and their draught oxen refused to 
make any advance under the lash, the English cannon 
fired from only two hundred yards’ distance with 
deadly precision and rapidity, ploughed their dis- 
ordered and crowded ranks. The confusion passed 
beyond remedy from the writhing of wounded men, 
horses and oxen, the stampede of elephants, and the 
explosion of powder. But all was not yet over. 





Battle of Plassey, June 23rd, 1757 
Clive on the roof of Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah’s 
hunting lodge 


“Sinfray plied his guns from the redoubt with great 
spirit, and the enemy’s matchlockmen from the 
entrenchments and the hillock east of the redoubt, 
maintained an irregular but unintermitting fire’ Their 
cavalry also made several bold attempts to charge, but 
were as often repulsed by the rapid and deadly fire of 
the British field-pieces. It was here that the contest 


3 “The Nawab’s soldiers could not understand how so small a 
British force could overwhelm so powerful an army as their own ; 
so, declining to accept defeat, they brought up large bodies of 
cavalry, who had not hitherto taken an active part in the engagement; 
and who haying obtained dry powder from their entrenchment, poured 
a heavy fire on the mound which Clive had just captured from the 
French.” (Innes, Hist. of Bengal Europ. Reg., 63). 

“When Mir Jafar counselled the Nawab to suspend the fight for 
that day and recall his troops from the field, Mohan Lal refused to 
retreat on ee sound Bas it wes et it a toute zat Min ater 
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was most obstinate, and on this occasion the chief loss 
of the English was sustained.” (Broome, 148). $5 
But, in truth, by this time the Bengal army was 
really spent. In their centre and left, the vast cavalry 
hordes of Mir Ja’far, Durlay Ram, and Yar Lutf were 
seen retiring further and further away without having 
fired a shot during the whole day, while Clive’s 
musketeers, now lodged close behind the nearest/ 


mounds, kept up volley firing with a precision and. 


rapidity unknown to our indigenous forces. Many of 
their own comrades were seem to be on retreat behind 
them. 

The eagle eye of the British Gancig seized- this 
psychological moment. Clive sprang forward to deliver 
the decisive blow. His halt at the French tanks was 
over. He sent two strong detachments to advance on 
his two flanks to dislodge the defenders of the redoubt 
and the dry jungly mound east of it;* these were the 
last posts held by his enemy outside their camp. At 
the same time the main body of the British army 
moved forward more slowly in support of the right 
or the left advance as might be found necessary. 

At last the struggle was over. The Nawab’s army 
fled away leaving their guns behind, and then the 
whole body of the victors entered the entrenchments. 
All was confusion and flight within. The Nawab him- 
self had fled away soon after 4 pm., there was no 
leader left to conduct an orderly retreat. The victory 
was complete by 5 o'clock. Clive’s soldiers, with 
wonderful discipline. did not stop to plunder such an 
immensely rich camp, but pushed onwards to Daudpur, 
six miles from the field, that night, in order to seize 
the Nawab’s capital before he could rally his forces 
there. 

In this historic action, the British lost only seven 
Europeans and 16 sepoys killed, and 13 Europeans 


& 


and 36 sepoys wounded, a total casualty figure of 7250 


Righty per cent of this Joss fell on their artillery — 
evidently the feat of Sinfray’s men. On the Nawab’s 
side about 500 men were killed and a due proportion 
wounded. Among the wounded officers were Mohan 
-Lal, Manik Chand (a Bengali Kayastha), and Khwaja 
Hadi [ Hill, 11, 426]. But all his artillery (53 pieces), 
baggage, camp equipage, stores and cattle fell into the 
vietor’s hands; nothing could be carried away. But 
as there was no oppositoin there was not after Plassey 
the carnage that usually follows a rout ; all the 
Bengal losses were suffered in the open field. 
Tue ContTRASTED— Tactics 
The tactics of the battle of Plassey are “quite easy to 
follow when we bear in mind the difference between 
the two sides in armament sand war training (espe-_ 
cially the vitally important elements of discipline 





4 “The (British) detachment at the first nie with some Sonor 
in front, being ordered, accordingly rushed on, fired on the enemy 
when they got to the top, and drove them off is . + . precipi- 
tation.” (Clive in Hill, I, 436) * 

5 Broome, 149. But Hill (Vol. I, ecii) gives Europeans, 4 killed % % 
and 15 pronnileds: AePOYE 15 xilled, 88 wounded,—total 72. The official 
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among the men and leadership - among the junior 
officers). Only 12,000 men with 10 guns fought 3,200 
men with 8 guns. Clive’s policy after the first half- 
hour (in which he lost 30 men from the French- 
directed artillery) was to keep his men under cover 
and fire his guns from embrasures fully shielded by 
earthworks. Mir Madan, on his part, followed the 
stereotypeé Mughal war-plan of first making a big- 
gun cannonade for overpowering the enemy’s inferior 
artillery, throwing the opposite cavalry into confu- 
sion, and if luck assisted blowing up their munition 
in the field; then after such a preparation for about 
two hours, launching his own massed cavalry in one 
charge, riding down the enemy forces, and winning the 
day by one stroke. 

Such tactics had succeeded in Indian warfare in 
the 17th century and even in the 18th, when both 
sides had indigenous armament and leaders; but they 
proved futile when opposed to the discharge of grape 
from smaller but very mobile and rapid-firing guns 
aimed with deadly accuracy from close range, and 
highly trained musketeers (not clumsy match-lock- 
men) firing by platoons with the shock effect of 
machine guns. ' 

Clive handled his small force (entirely infantry- 
men and foot artillery) with judicious economy. After 
the first half-hour (when they were exposed and 
suffered nearly half the casualties of their side for the 
entire day), he carefully kept them back from 
exposure. And when in the afternoon, he did again 
jssue into the open plain, every step was taken under 
_artillery protection, and every advance was made in 
the form of a dash from one protective embankment 
(round some tank) to another, where a halt was made 
under cover and his artillery brought up alongside 
and employed in pounding the enemy in their nearest 
post in front, so as to prepare the ground for the 
next advance of his infantry. 

The Nawab’s troops, after the failure of their 
first old-style charge under Mir Madan at about 2 p.m.. 
learnt a lesson and changed their tactics by using 
every ground cover available and shooting down the 
English sepoys from behind such covers as long as 
they could hold them. 

Unlike the English, the Nawab’s troops had 20 
grape-firing guns to support their infantry, and, 
indeed, no artillery help whatever in the afternoon’s 
fighting, except Sinfray’s guns in the Redoubt at the 
angle of their entrenched line. The musketry fire of 
the British-led. sepoys was far superior to that of the 
Nawab’s bahalias. In the final stage of the battle, a6 
the British advance was headed by the sepoys, their 
white infantry suffered no loss, and their only 
casualties were among the sepoy infantry and white 
attillery 1 <P oie eS 0 tam bag = 
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‘Tap Env oF Smraj-vp-DAULAH 

From the lost field of Plassey, even before the 
last struggle had ended, the craven Nawab deserted 
his soldiers and followers and fled away alone about 
4 pm. on a swift camel, with a few servants. and 
arrived at his capital at midnight. All was terror and 
confusion in Murshidabad. No real attempt could be 


made to organise a defence, as the soldiery had lost 





“Lal Paltan 
Grenadier Sepoy 
heart and gone utterly out of hand. Above all Siraj- 
ud-daulah knew not whom to trust. So, overcome by 
fear and urged by his women, he resolved on a flight 


to Patna. In the night of 24th June, he escaped un- 
notgced from the city attended by a trusty eunuch and 
his devoted wife Lutf-un-nisa Begam. The capital of 
Bengal was left without a- magistrate or a master; 
because Mir Jafar who had reached it on the day 
after the battle, kept himself confined to his, own 
house and refused to assume the government. But 
Clive entered the city on the 29th and took up his” 
residence in the Murad-bagh near the palace of Siraj. 
Later, in the afternoon, he went to the palace of Hira~ 
jhil, where Mir Jafar was in residence, and ts 





lech) seri os ne ee Se 
as could cover themselves from our cannon, behind it, and from thence 
with their musketry wounded several of our men . - . The enemy 
endeavoured to use their guns, but we took care to fire on those parts 
which put their bullocks in such confusion that we received but few 


“there in the presence of all the Rajahs and great 
men of the Court, he led Jafar Ali Khan by the 
hand to the royal seat (masnad), seated him on it, 
and saluted him as Nawab of the three Subahs, 
upon which his courtiers congratulated him and 
es him the usual homage.” (Clive, in Hill, Vol, II, 


Thus ended Muslim rule in Bengal ; the forsign 
master of the sword had become its king-maker, 





Telinga Sepoy 


The fallen Nawab fled by road to Bhagwangola on 
te Padma and there took boat for going up-stream 
id reaching Patna and his French allies under M. 
‘an Law. A little below Rajmahal, he alighted from 
8 boat (30th June) to ask for a meal to be cooked 
r-him: Though he had disguised himself in mean 
dthing, he was recognised by a Muslim ‘faqir, named, 
ama Shah, whose ears and nose he had ordered to be 
off in tha . daws “Al Wisun ene mm™t- —--— te _ 
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the governor of Rajmahal, who seized Siraj-ud-daulah 
and sent him under guard to Murshidabad, Here the 
fallen monarch was brought with. great secrecy at Night 
on 2nd July. Mir Jafar could not decide what to do 
with him, but left him in the hands of his son Miran 
and retired to sleep. This brutal youth had Siraj 
murdered in prison® that very night without the 
knowledge of the English, 

His executioner was Muhammadi Beg, a low 
fellow, whom Siraj’s father had brought up and mother 
given in marriage. The fallen monarch abased himself 
to the ground, made frantic appeals for mercy, and 
promised to live in harmless obscurity if only his life 
was spared. But all his efforts proved futile. No time 
was given to him to pray and prepare himself for 
facing the Great Judge. Then with his last breath he 
cried out, “I am being killed in retribution for my 
unjust murder of Husain Quli Khan” _ 

Next> morning his mangled body was placed on an 
elephant and paraded through the streets of the 
capital as a mark of public degradation (tash-hir). 
Men noted with horror that when the elephant came 
to a ‘halt for a few minutes at the place where Siraj 
had caused Husain Quli to be murdered three years 
earlier, some drops of blood fell down from his dead 
body on the very same spot. Thus was proved divine 
justice. When the corpse reached the bazar in front of 
Siraj’s old residence, and a publie clamour arose, a 
noble matron in dishevelled dress, without shoes on 
her feet, without a veil to cover her head, was seen to 
rush out of the palace and approach the elephant, 
beating her breast and uttering cries of anguish, It 
was the mother of Siraj. She learnt of her darling 
son’s fate for the first time from the noise outside, and 
broke out of parda with her weeping train, to have a 
last look at his mortal remains, But it was not to be. 
This daughter of a king, wife of a vice-king, and 
mother of another king was driven back to her home 
with blows by the .ruffianly guards of Khadim Husain, 
a General, who had been watching the scene from his 
balcony opposite. And Khadim Husain had been 
cherished in youth by Alivardi. His gratitude to his 
benefactor only paralleled that of Mir Jafar. (Siyar, 
text, 232.) 


Ignoble as the life of Siraj-ud-daulah had been 
and tragic his end, among the public of his country, 
his memory has been redeemed by a woman’s devotion 
and a poet’s genius. For many years after his death, 
his widow Lutf-un-nisa Begam used to light a memorial 
lamp on his tomb every evening as long as she lived. 
The Bengali poet Nabin Chandra Sen in his master- 
Piece The Battle of Plassey, hag washed away the 
follies and crimes of Siraj by artfully drawing forth 
his readers’ tears for fallen greatness and blighted 
youth. : 





6 Miran also murdered Siraj’s sole surviving brother Mirza 
Mahdi and his dead brother Akramuddaulah’s son Murad-ud-daulah, 
thus extinguishing the entire male line of Alivardi’s descendants. We 
know nothing further of Mirza Ramzani. a vounger hrathar af Ghenbat 





Rurtections 


When the sun dipped into the Ganges behind the 
blood-red field of Plassey, on that fateful evening of 
June, did it symbolise the curtain dropping on the 
last scene of a tragic drama? Was that day followed 


by “a night of eternal gloom ‘for India,” as the poet- 


of Plassey imagined Mohan Lal foreboding from the 
ranks of the losers? Today the historian, looking 


, backward over the two centuries since then, knows 


that it was the beginning, slow and unperceived, of a 


glorious dawn, the like of which the history of the” 


world has not seen elsewhere. On 23rd June, 1757, 
the middle ages of India ended and her modern age 
began, 

When Clive struck at the Nawab, Mughal civilisa- 
tion had become a spent. bullet. Its potency for good, 
its very life was gone, The country’s administration had 
become hopelessly dishonest and inefficient, and the 
mass of the people had been reduced to the deepest 
poverty, ignorance and moral degradation by a small, 
selfish, proud, and unworthy ruling ~ class. Imbecile 
lechers filled the throne ; the family of Alivardi did 
not produce a single son worthy to be called a man, 
and the women were even worse than the men, Sadists 
like Siraj and Miran made even their highest subjects 
live in constant terror. The army was rotten and 
honey-combed with treagon. The purity of-, domestic 
life was threatened by the debauchery fashionable in 
the Court and the aristocracy and the sensual literature 
that grew up under such patrons. Religion. had become 
the handmaid of vice and folly. 

On such a hopelessly decadent society, the Aonal 
progressive spirit of Europe struck with resistless 
force, First of all, an honest and efficient’ administra- 
tion had to be imposed on the country and directed 
by the English, if only for the sake of the’ internal 
peace on which their trade depended and the revenue 
by which its necessary defence force could be main- 
tained. Thus, while the English rulers kept protesting 
that they were merchants and not rulers in Bengal, 
the civil administration, no less than ‘the . armed 
defence, of the country was forced upon them, In the 
space of less than one generation, in the twenty years 
from Plassey to Warren Hastings (1757-1776), the 
land began to recover from the blight of Quranic rule. 
Education, literature, society, religion, man’s hand- 
work and political life, all felt the revivifying touch 
of the new impetus from the west. The dry bones of a 
stationary oriental society began to stir, at first faintly, 
under the wand of a heaven-sent magician. 

Tt was truly a Renaissance, wider, deeper, and 
more revolutionary than that of Europe after the fall 
of ‘Constantinople. Bengal had been despised and 
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thrown into a corner in the Vedie age as the land of 
birds (and not of men), in the epic age ag -outside 
the regions hallowed by the feet of the wandering 
Panday brothers, and in the Mughal times as “a hell 
well stocked with bread.” But now under the impact 
of the British civilisation it became a path-finder and 
a light-bringer to the rest of India. If Periclean 
Athens was the school of Hellas,:“the eye of Greece, 
mother of arts and eloquence,” that was Bengal to the 
rest of India under British rule, but with a borrowed 
light, which it had made its own with marvellous 
cunning.-In this new Bengal originated every good and 
great thing of the modern world that passed on to the 
obher provinces of India. From Bengal went forth the 
English-educated teachers and the Europe-inspired 
thought that helped to modernise Bihar and Orissa, 
Hindustan and Deccan. New literary types, reform of 
the language, social reconstruction, political aspira- 
tions, religious movements and even changes in man- 
ners that originated in Bengal, passed like ripples from 
a central eddy, ° across .provineial barriers to the 
furthest’ corners of India, . 

Finally, after Jess than two centuries of ‘als the 
British have left Bengal free, and better fitted to keep 
that freedom in the modern world than the Romans had 
made Britain when they abandoned -their imperial 
domination over the white island, more permanently 
civilised than the Hellenistic world on the ‘dissolution 
of Alexander’s empire, and more peaceful and pro- 
gressive than the American colonies of Spain when they 
shook themselves free of‘ European rule. 

Has not Bengal, unknown to herself, been working 
throughethe ages to reach this consummation? Her 
storied past, as narrated by her own sons, shows how the 
diverse limbs of the country and warring tribes and 
sects gf the people were fused into one by the silent 
working of time and common political life, till at the 
end of the Muslim. period a Bengali people had become 
a ra. 3 But not yet a Bengali nation; for the pre- 
requisites ‘of a nation were then wanting, Two cen- ~ 
turies of British rule and the neighbouring example of 
British society have now ground down large sections 
of the Bengali people to that uniformity of life and 
thought which aloné can create a nation. It is for the 
future to perfect this good work. 


In ‘June, 1757, we crossed the frontier and entered 

into a great new world to which a strange destiny had 

eled Bengal. Today, in October 1947- ‘we stand on the 
threshold of the temple of Freedom: just opened +o 

us. May the course of the years 1757 to 1947 have 

prepared us for the supreme stage of our political 

evolution and helped to mould us truly into a nation. 

May our future be the fulfilment of our past history. 


NOY 
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CONTINENTALISM IN WORLD POLITICS 


By BUDDHA PRAKASH, M.A, LLB, MBAS, 


Topay, the world is buried under the debries of wars. 
Two terrible conflagrations burning from one end to 
the. other have left the world a heap of slag and 
cinder. Broken myths, burnt ereeds are scattered all 
around this ghastly graveyard of Western civilization. 
The victors are as much perplexed as the vanquished. 


“Over wide areas,”- said’: Mr, Churchill in his 
speech at Zurich on 19th September, 1946, “are a 
vast quivering mass of .tormented,thungry, careworn 
and bewildered human beings who wait in the 
ruins of their cities and homes and scan the dark 
horizons for the approach of some ‘new form of 
tyranny or ‘terror, Among the victors there is a 
babel of voices, among | the vanquished the sullen 
silence of despair rer 
- This babel of voices comes from a heap of ruins 
‘which sepulchres the culture of economic nationalism. 

This word ‘economic nationalism’ is a convenient 
catchphrase to designate a particular epoch of culture 
which prevailed in the world up till now and which is 
now passing through the grooves of change into 
another new eph%se of human life. This culture was 
the product of the impact of industrialism and demo- 
eracy on the drive towards unity and closeness, which 
characterized many countries of Europe in the early 
decades of® the nineteenth century. Mercantilism, the 


a 


developed states on a. footing of ‘equality. Hence an 


era of economic rivalries set in and the incentive: 


towards free trade, which was supported by Pitt, Peel, 
Cobden and Gladstone in England, by the United 
States-between 1832 and 1860 and France under Louis 


Phillipe and “Napoleon III was thwarted by a hectic «° 


pursuit of tariff-protectionism and trade-restrictions. 


. A significant mark of this turn of tide was a new 


then prevailing system, tended to divide the econo-— 


mies of European countries into numberless mono- 
polies and preserves, which dealt a crushing blow to 
their unity and integrity. But as the onset of indus- 
trial revolutions broadened the horizons of people 
and made them conscious of the -need of a bigger 
field of production and distribution, which’ conve- 
niently coincided with cultural and linguistic units 
known as nations, these divisions began to. disa$ pear. 
The Union of Great Britain had been accomplished 
under the Stuarts. Her descendants achievdfl the 
same in 1788 beyond the Atlantic by aboMshifg all 
commercial barriers between the States. A few years 
later the French Revolutionary government did away 
with all the provincial tariff frontiers, which had 
hitherto broken up the economic unity of France, In 
the second quarter of the 19th century, -the Germans 
achieved an economic zollverein which proved 
percursor of political union. In the third quarter, the 
Jialians by achieving political unity secured’ economic 
unity at the same time. Alongside of this movement 
of unification was another trend of free international 
commerce, which also justified the existence of’ natiot 
states. The doctrine of comparative costs was devised 
to demonstrate that. the full benefit of laissez-faire 
economy and international division of labour could 
be reaped for all partners within the existing order 
of competing national economies. This insistence on 
national states in an environment of free co-ordina- 
tion of the productive resources of the world, 
awakened in some undeveloped and underdeveloped 
‘ states a passion for fully exploiting their productive 
potentialities so as to meet the comnetition nf the 


the: 


school of economic thought, the “historical national 
school” expounded by Adolf Wagner, which con- 
tended ‘that the economic position of the individual 
instead of depending on so-called natural rights and 
inherent capacities is” largely’ conditioned by the 
national environment in which he lives and works, In 
1872, the leading econorhists | of the school held 4@ 
conferetice at Hisenach and isstied a manifesto which 
declared war on economic liberalism and referred to 
the national German State “as the great moral 
institution for the education of “humanity.” By 1878 
Bismarck had ‘publicly avowéd. his faith to the tenets 
of this school and soon France, U. §. A. and England 
followed suit and the ‘world was split into” water- 
tight units separated from each other by high tariffs 
and protective duties. 


This. drive towards national states was sped up 
by the dynamism of democracy, Hitherto government 
was a purely. dynastic affair and diplomacy and war, 
the sports of ‘kings. Hence when two countries went 
to war, it were only the particular chessmen, . the 
sailors and soldiers, who fought, whilst the rest of 
the . populations _remained unaffected.. A famous 
passage in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey relates how 
the author went to Franee during the Seven Years 


War and was helped and greeted by a French noble-— 


man. But after the wars of American Independence 
and French Revolution, the idea of soverignty under- 
went a radical change and the shapeless swarming 
masses spéaking through elected representatives 
wielded the reins,of government. Hence. the . slightest 
tussles directly affected the. masses, whose exhaustless 


strength was ruthlessly exploited by interested parties 


for their own benefit. 


In fact, democracy implies an agreement 
fundamentals over which everybody can afford to 
bicker. This. background of intrinsic concord is pro- 


vided by a common linguistic and cultural tradition. 


which is strengthened by uniform cconomie needs 
and homogeneous political interests and entrenched by 
a contiguous geographical habitat. This cireumseribed 


sphere of fraternity -vitally knits up the amorphous: 


passions of the masses to a basic understanding on 
which the stability of a sound government essentially 
rests. Hence dmeocracy working within the frame- 


work of parochical state becomes a sort of nationalism . 


and the mysterious ghost raised by it goads the ideas 
and actions of men in one common direction. Thus 


a snirit af nese and bhlasne when aenfined in a 
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narrow pitcher becomes a gruesome genie of disaster 
and destruction, 

The democratic ideals thus mixing. with the 
realities of competitive economics, gave -birth to 
economic nationalism, which from the seventies of 
the last century onwards has been the lodestar of 
world politics. This system, too, had its own ad- 
vantages. It keyed up the productive processes of the 
world to the highest pitch. It led to the fullest 
utilization of all potentialities of production in a vain 

_ attempt to achieve economic self-sufficiency. ‘Uhus, 
highly technical methods like subventions, export 
bounties and dumping systems hightened the tempo 
of production drive .all over the world and’ the 
miraculous designs of Dr. Schacht had the ingenuity 
of magic. But the productive sources of the world 
having been tapped, the epoch of economic national- 
ism lost its raison d’etre. Its inner contradictions 


became apparent and its explosive contents brought | 


about two ravaging. wars which .have smashed the 
fabric of this culture. Hence new needs arose and 
opened new horizons and new situations have fostered 
new perspectives. Beyond. the fumbling frontiers of 
nations we glance at a wider landscape, in which the 
growing shades of declining nations fade in a vast 
expanse. viz., continentalism. ; ‘ 
Continent, too, is as arbitrary and obstreperous 
a name as nation. Recently an interesting controversy 
arose over the meaning of “Europe” to which the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. George C, Marshall 
_in his speech of June 5, 1946, at Harvard University, 
promised financial assistance. Explaining his ‘stand- 
point the learned Secretary .remarked that “Europe 


is everything west of Asia.” This interpretation was 


challenged by Senator Vandenberg on June 18, but, 
even leaving his arguments aside for a momeRt, we 
are entitled to question: as to why Europe hankers 
for Iranian and Arabian oil, Egyptian cotton, Austra- 
lian wheat and Indian raw materials, if she claims 
to. be so complete and self-contained. Likewise if 
America is a separate continent, why has she smashed 
the shell of her isolationism with the Truman ‘Doc- 
trine and is meddling with the affairs of far olf 
Turkey and Greece ? Again, if Asia is a perfect self- 
sufficient unit, why do the Indian leaders, despite 
Gandhiji’s remonstrances look to the West for 
initiative and inspiration ; why do the Chinese dress 
their wounds with the red plaster marked- with the 
hammer and sickle or the green " plaster with the 
dollar mark on it? Evidently the concept of conti- 
nent is as obsolete as that cf nation. Yet due to some 
recent developments in international relations, conti- 


nentalism, in place of nationalism, has become the™ 


dominant feature of world politics. 

The victory of the allies and the cessation of 
hostilities following it have brought into light the 
chasms in their ranks which were formerly covered by 
a community of danger. The same play of power- 
polities which had pulverized the solidarity of Europe 
sprang up again. The spoils of victory, particularly 

. Germany, became the apple of discord for the voracioug 
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victors. At Yalta it was agreed upon to give the eastern 
half of Poland to Russia and, as a tentative plan, to 
give a large slice of eastern Germany to Poland, Now 
Poland, backed by Russia, insists that such an appor- 
tionment should be made final. The situation has been 
aggravated by the division of Germany into four zones 
of allied control. In the Soviet zone of Germany, 38 
John Foster Dulles, who accompanied Mr. Marshall to 
Moscow, remarked, the dominant political party and 
the labour unions are already subject to Soviet will 
and the Communist influence is spreading in ‘the 
English, French and American zones ‘also. Among the 
delegates that sre trifling over the broken fragments 
of German economy at Frankfurt, the Christian demo- 
crats, having Communistic inclination, figure promi- 
nently. To counteract this tendency the English and 
American zones are ecohomically and politically 
coming together and the French zone is also likely to 
coalesce with them since France has been promised 
eoal deliveries from Ruhr ab Moscow by Bevin and 
Marshall. Thus a western Germanic bloc has been 
exeaied under the tutelage of the democratic powers. 
In Italy Gasperi has devised a libaral regime, which is 
in line with the democratic countrigs. On the other’ 
side, Russia‘ is spreading her tentacles Yar and wide. 
With Poland fastened with a puppet government 
whose wires are pulled from the Kremlin, Russia has 
advanced wp to the heart of Germany. She hay also 
spread her net cver the Balkans. In Yugoslavia, queer 
creation of the Versailles peace-makers, there ig a pecu- 
liar yacial and religious ferment which Russia has turned 
to her advantage. The whole manoeuvre wags 50 
organized that in the elections to the Constituent 
Assembgy in November, 1946, King Peter received only 
10 per cent of the votes as against the 90 per cent of 
Marshal T8to’s, who is a Soviet trained leader of the 
urbayy proletariat. Rumania is ridden with a pro-Soviet 
monarchy presided over by King Mihail, who is a 
prisoger of the Communistié government. Bulgaria, 
thou fighting with Britain and the United States 
underwent a coup d’etat at the hands of the Commu~ 
nist-dominated Fatherland Front and declared war on 
Germany at the instance of Russia. Last September 
she voted’ to establish a republic. Hungary suffered a' 
ravaging purge by the Communists recently. General 
Dirmyes, whose party polled only 17 per cent of the 
votesy,in the last elections, has usurped the government’ 
with the support of Soviet bullets by swashbuckling 
the Small Holder’s party which had won -a majority . 
“of seats. These Communist-aided terorists abetted the 
resurrection of reactionary foices in Greece and as 
proved by the U.N.O. Inquiry Commission, were at 
the back of the boundary squabbles ‘there. Their 
menace is also felt by Turkey. Towards Asia, as Mr. 
Acheosn complained, Soviet Union dismantled indus- 
tries in’ Manchuria, obstructed economic and political 
unification of Korea and has not returned it to Chinese 
administration. Thus a big Soviet bloc, extending from 
the Pacific to the Danube, has come’ into existence. 
In Asia, the Middle East claims a separate conti- 
nental- status; The Pan-Islamic movement has now, 
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after the dissolution of the Caliphate, found expression 
in the Arab League and the Greater Syria scheme of 
King Abdullah. The Turko-Iraqi treaty, which has been 
recently negotiated is a step ahead towards the suc- 
cess of these designs. Yet at present the Middle East 
is a muddle of medieval institutions: and modernist 
ideas, old remnants of Pashadom and feudalism and hot 
Khamsins and Majlises and noisy streets of Cairo are 
buzzing, in a confused quire, with whispers of Com- 
munist menace, imperialist domination, oil supremacy, 
American capital, Palestine problem, Islamie unity and 
many other shapeless watchwords. In this welter 
America thas thrown the bait of dollar and England 
that of Pakistan, while Russia employs Muslim diplo- 
mats and consuls and sends cultural missions to ‘pro- 


mote goodwill. Yet, apart from this diplomatic dash- - 


grab the Muslims visualize a pan-Islamic bloc from the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco to the stream of the Ravi. 
In India, the secession of Muslim majority areas from 
the Union of India may give some articulation to these 
bustlings. 

The rest of Asia may organize a Sino-Indic bloc 
embracing the whole of Central Asia and the Far Hast. 
The Inter-Asiatic | Conference held in New Delhi on 
April 22 is a symbol of such development, At least this 
is a; likely and desirable phenomenon in the context 
af present-day world politics. 

Similar and even more far-reaching changes are 
visible in American circles. Ever since the first World 
War, U.S. A. has come out of the groove of Monree 
Doctrine. The economic repercussions of that war were 
so severe as to precipitate the great depression of 1929 
and stress the economic interdependence of the world. 
In the second World War also President Rapseveli 
participated with a view to maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, But though this’wer has *been won 
the balance of power is more disturbed than ver 
before. In America herself, there has been tremendous 
development in industry and production. Giant igdus- 
tries to manufacture armaments have now been dis- 
solved and diverted to the production of consumption- 
goods. Hence there is an over-production of consump- 
tion-goods which has flooded the absorptive capacity 
of local markets and threaten a sharp- shrinkage of 
prices and consequently of profits. This inevitably 
results in the sterilization of capital, general break-down 
of credit and. confidence, financial instability, faure 


of banks and currency, great unemployment and the - 


usual downward spiral of slump-conditions which pre- 
dict the liquidation of capitalist economy. To forestall 
these terrific contingences there must be a sure market 
to absorb these surplus goods and ‘maintain price 
standards. As a result of the present war, the econo- 
mies of the world and especially of European coun- 


tries have beéh so depleted that they cannot afford to ‘ 


pay dollars in exchange for American goods. Hence 
Amerita made large loans of dollars to these countries 
in order to enhance their purchasing capacity for her 
goods. During the war, the Lend-Lease advances, loans 
of goods to England and ‘other countries and generous 
aids to relief organizations such as UNRRA. masked 
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the situation. But now the war is over atid the sain 
financial problems stare her in the face, Recently it 
was revealed during a discussion in the Senate that 
a huge quantity of potato has been destroyed in 
Alabama, to keep up the prices under the Congressional 
price support programme. But ‘this ludicrous policy, 
too, ‘has its limitations. Besides being a shodking dis- - 
play of moral bankruptcy, as Senator Johnson indig- 
nantly remarked, it stultifies the very emistence of 
capitalist economy. Hence the only course open f° 
America ig to create markets for her surplus products 
by importing goods and services from the outside 
world, which is impracticable in the present war-worl 
conditions and in the face of the Republican policy 
which has imposed tariffs on wool import, or to make 
Joans of dollars and indirectly of consumption goods 
and capital requirements. The “Truman Boctrine” 
whereby America promised 400 million dollars for 
Greece and Turkey as a counter-stroke against Commu- 
nist designs, is a step in this direction. But this is a 
meagre solution as compared to-American problems. 
Moreover, it is simply a move in the game of power- 
politics. Hence its base has been widened by Marshall 
Plan of June 5, which promises to be a directive 
against “hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos” of 
European countries and by President Truman’s move. 
to conciliate Canada and Latin America. Thus a huge - 
Euro-American bloc chiliastically called “democratic” 
bloc is envisaged in which the mighty resources of 
US.A. would spread’ and work. : 
In this way we have seen Kuro-American demo- 
cratic bloc, Pan-Islamic bloc, Communist bloc, Sino- 
Indic bloc—African spaces to be the playground of 
these rival. blocs for sometime: to come—coming into 
existence’ and replacing parochial nation states. This 
continentalism differs from the empires of the past, in- 


‘asmuch as this is not based on coercion and annexa- 


tion and the idea of ruler and ruled, which underlay 
them. Furthermore, it differs from the wheezes of 
interested idealists like the Holy Roman Empire, 
Napoleon’s anti-Russian Western bloc, Hitler’s anti-.. 
Semitic. Aryan zone and Churchill's “Iron Curtain,” in-- 
asmuch as it is pressingly ‘dictated by . existing: 
economic and political conditions and hence promises: 
some siiccess. Mr. Marshall has clearly enunciated that, 
his ‘plan hinges upon the freewill and freedom of the 
countries coming in its purview, “It would be neither: 
fitting nor efficacious for this government,” said Mr. 


Marshall, “to undertake to draw up unilaterally a 


programme designed to place Europe on its feet 
economically. This is the business of the Buropeans- 
The initiative, I think, must come from Europe.” Still 
the plan envisages aid to orily those countries which 
are immune from the influence of Russia. As President 
Truman addressing the Canadian Parliament, on. 
June 11, said: azt. Shad 
“We intend to support those who are deter- 
mined to govern themselves in their own way an 
who honour the right of others to do likewise. We 
-intend to-uphold: those who respect the-dignity of 


the individual, who. Brarantee to him equal treat- -. 
ment under the law” — 
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- Thus this plan is -also. fated to. be lost in the 
hurly-burly of power-politiey, Leaving aside all ‘these 
considerations, it-is certain. that continental pdlities are 
as obsolete as nationalistic politics, The world is 
speedily driving towards ubity and intérdependence 
and to contemplate divisions and demarcations is 
anachronistic. They may hamper the wheel of progress 
for some time, yet the propulsion is so irresistible that 
they would be ground to dust and the wheel reach its 
goal, Continentalism has proved a clog on the wheel 
of this progress. It has racked such genuinely inter- 
national organizations as U. N. O., which promises 
some peace to the world. The Military Staff Commit~- 
tee of U. N. O. which conisists of the five major powers 
opines that the armed forces, which are to be at the 
disposal of the Seeurity Council should be just suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the small powers, 
meaning thereby that they should not be able to com- 


’ pell and coerce any major power, Even if they can, 
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the veto of thé recalcitrant member sets it to nought. 
Likewise the veto renders the provisions for ‘the 
pacifie settlement of disputes laid down in Chapter Vi 
of the U. N. Charter infructuous. Though it is provided 
that parties to the dispute should refrain from voting 
yét their satellites act on- their behalf as recently 
happened in regard to the dispute in which Albania 
wag deemed to be responsible for the killing by mine- 
field of 42 British seamen in the Corfu Channel. The 
Security Council, hag-ridden by the spectre of the veto, 
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has not yet been able to solve such easy questions 23 
that of the ownership of Trieste, much less the future 
of Italian colonies and the drafting of peace treaties. 
.Thus it is undoubted that U. N, QO. has proved as 
abortive as the League of Nations. To boot, all con- 
ferences to arrive at compromises have failed and 
recently the Marshall Plan has been foiled at the Paris 
Conference. Add to these the ubiquitous unrest of 
labour all over the capitalist world and the inner 
suspicions of the allies and a picture of world chaos 
comes before the eyes, 

Continentalism, as a device of power-politics, is, 
as has been seen, based on fear complexes and shy 
suspicions. It eschews that spirit of fraternity and. co- 
operation which the linking of democracy to industrial- 
ism engenders. Instead, it fosters an atmosphere of 
hatred and animosity. The result is that. America is 
strengthening her navy and England working on radio- 
active cloud and bacteriological bomb. The plant at the 
Chalk River in Canada is providing radio-active 
substance for atomic cloud warfare .and the Long 
Range Weapons’ organizations in Australia experiment- 
ing on guided projectiles. Russia® is also preparing 
herself for these eventualities and if*thgse tendencies 
go on developing, there would be a global annihilation 
of mankind and its civilization. Hence, it is imperative 
that these moves of power-politics should he given up 
and a true international outlook devélopéd, if 
humanity is to survive. 





PROPORTION OF MUHAMMADANS IN INDIA THROUGH CENTURIES © 
: By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, M.Sc. FRSS. , 


The fifteen subahs over which Jelaluddin Muhammad 
Akbar reigned at the time of his death in 1605 were (1) 
Kabul, (2) Lahore (Punjab) including Kashmir, (3) 
Mooltan including Sindh,, (4) Delhi, (5) Agra, (6) Awadh 
(Oudh), (7) Allahabad, (8) Ajmer, (9) Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat), (10) Malwa, (11) Bihar, (12) Bengal includ- 
ing Orissa, (13) Khandesh, (14) Berar and (15) Ahmed- 
nagar. The map of the regions over which he reigned is 
given. in Vincent Smith’s History of India on page 365. 
It extended from Kabul to Dacca, with a pocket of 
thdependent territories corresponding to the present North- 
Western -Frontier. Tribal areas. The eastern half of Cen- 
tral India, Central Provinces and the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion of Bihar were outside the Empire. Chittagong was 
acquired Jong after his death; and probably the present 
districts of Tipperah and Noakhali were excluded. 

The late Mr, W. H. Moreland in his India at the Death 
of Akbar has given a vough estimate of population at the 
time: _ 

“We are justified in concluding,” says he, “that 
there must have been at the least, somewhere about 


$e Be nee bn nate 


outVne activities disclosed by contemporary autho- 
rities.” : 

He finds that the population of northern plains from 
Multan to Monghyr must have been well over 30 millions 
and. probably little less than 40 millions at the period to‘ 
which the statistics relate. The population ef the five: 
Muhammadan Deccan Kingdoms and the Empire of Vijay- 
nagar gut together was over 30 millions. Moreland writes: 

“To my mind the available information sug- 
gests that the population of the southern territories 
* ‘yas at least thirty millions, and probably sub- 


stantially “more.” - 

Although Moreland’s estimate gives us an idea about 
India’s population about 1600 A.D., it is at best a rough 
guess. . His method of calculation for Northern India 
between Multan and Monghyr (Population=cullivated * 
acres X labour necessary to cultivate each acre), though 
open to several criticisms, inspires more confidence than 
that of Southern India for which the size of the con- 
tending armies at the battle 6f Talikota (1565 A.D.)—~ 
with a large discount for exaggeration—was used, But it 
is a useful guess, from which we may draw certain broad 
conclusions, * 


82 


Feristah has stated that the population of India was 
600 millions at the beginning of tle Muhammadan con- 
quest. His estimaté of population may be wtong; even 
if he has over-estimated the population twice or thrice, 
it shows that the population was very much’ greater at the 
beginning of the Muhammadan invasions than at the 
death of Akbar. During centuries of invasions, constant - 
oppression and misrule, and wholesale massacres during 
the Pathan period, she population of India dwindled. This 
broad fact emerges from the comparison of the two esti- 
mates, however erroneots or full of fallacies the individual 
estimates may be. At that time there were few Muham- - 
madans in India either by immigration or by conversion— 
forcible ox voluntary. : . 

The population of India as recorded in the Census of 
1941 is 388 millions. In spite of the famine of 1943-44, and 
the malaria epidemic of the following year, the continued 
scarcity of foodgrains for several consecutive years, and 
the communal massacres and consequent disruption of 
family life, the population now is over 400 millions. So 
in course of three centuries and a half (1600—1950 A.D.) 
India’s, population has increased by four ‘times. 

The recorded census increase during the last seventy 
years (1872-0419 has been 184 millions, India’s popu- 
lation has increased from about 100 millions in about 
1600 A.D. to 204 millions in 1872—an increase of 104 
per. cent in 270 years. ‘This works out to an average in- 
crease of £8 per cent per decade. On the other hand, 
during the latter period, the average increase per decade 
has been 13:1 per cent—more than 3 times the earlier rate. 

A further interesting fact that emerges jis this. The 
present population of the region from Multan to Monghyr 
is five to. six times that of Mr, Moreland’s estimaje. The 
population of the Deccan has not increased as fast. This 
we think to be mainly due to the comparatively infertile 
sqil—infertile when compared with the Gangetic valley. 

The present population of the regions over which 
Akbar’s empire extended is roughly 237 millions. g (See 
Appendix I). There has been nio census in Afghghistan, 
but its population has been estimated to be 70 lakhs. 
Modern Afghanistan includes regions beyond the Hindu- 
kush and extends further west towards Iran or Persia. 
Subah Kabul of Akbar’s time extended over only a frac- 
tion of the present Afghanistan—it included only the Kabul 
valley and Kandahar. So we estimate 2 millions. to be 
the present population of the region covered approximately 
by Akbar’s Subah Kabul. Of the remaining 14 Subshs 
of his Empire, the p:pulation of the cis-Indus areas, gene- , 
rally spoken tf and referred to.as Hindusthan, has been 
estimated according to the 1941 Census to be 236 millions; 
and that of Sind and the trans-Indus area to be 8 
millions. ; ‘ 

The total population and the number of Muham- 
madans in the several areas are estimated to be. as: 


Tetal Popula- Muslims Percentage 
Area tion (inlakhs) (in Jakhs) of Muslims 
cis-Indus 22,68 6,43 28.4 
trans-Indus 85 68.. 80.0 
Kabul " 20 20* 100.0* 
Akbar’s Empire 23,78 731 “30.8 


The Emperor Jehangir wrote an autobiography called 
the Toozuk-e-Jehangeery, or Memoirs of Jehangeer written 
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by himself, and containing a History of the Transactions of . 


the First Thirteen Years of his Reign. He ascended the 
throne on ‘the death of his father. Akbar in 1605. So it 
contains an account of the Empire as between 1605 and 
1618 A.D. or as in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. %, 


Major David Price tof the Bombay Army published a | 


translation of the Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, 
written by himself in London. in 1829. At pp., 28-29 oc- 
curs the following passage:— ; 

“In the practice of being burnt on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands, as sometimes exhibited 
among the widows of the Hindus, I had previously 
directed, that no woman who was the mother of 
children should be thus made a sacrifice, however 
willing to die; and I now further ordained, that 
in no case was the practice to be permitted, when 
compulsion was in the slightest degree employed, 
whatever might be the opinions of the people. In 
other respects they were in’ no wise to be 
molested in the duties of their religion, nor exposed 
to oppression or violence in any manner whatever. 
For when I consider that the Almighty has consti- 
tuted me the shadow of hig beneficence on earth 

. and that ‘his gracious providence is equally extended 
to all existence, it would but il] aceord with the. 
character thus. bestowed, to contemplate: for an 
instant the butchery of nearly a whole pepple ; for 
of the whole population of Hindustaun, it is Roto- 
rious that five parts in six are composed of Hindus,t 
the adorers of images, and the whole concerns Of 
trade and manufactures, weaving, and other indus- 
rious and lucrative pursuits, are entirely under 
the management of these classes. Were it, therefore, 
ever so much my desire to convert theni to the 
4rue faith. it would be impossible, otherwise than 
through’ the incision of millions of men. Attached 
as they thus are to their religion, such as it is, they 
. will be snared in the web of their own inventions : 
they cannot escape the retribution prepared for 
them ; but the massacre of a whole people can 
never be any business of mine.” 

The proportion of the Hindus to the Muhammadans 
was then as 5: 1. This is not a casual statement. 
at p. 15’ Jehangir records a conversation he had with 
his father, the Emperor Akbar. Akbar is recorded to 
have said: - .. 

“My dear child,” said he, “I find myself a puis- 

- sant. rhnonarch, the shadow of God upon earth, i 
have seen that he bestows the blessings of his 

gracious Providence upon all his creatures without 

distincbion. TH should I discharge the duties of my 

exalted station, were I to withhold my compassion 

and indulgence from any of those entrusted to MY 

charge. With all of the human race, with all, of 

God’s creatures, I am at peace; why should I 

_ permit myself, under any consideration, to be the 
cause of molestation ‘or aggression to any. one ? 





* We are not unmindful of the fact that there are and were 
Hindus in Kabul. As recently as 1898, theré was a region known a9 
Kaffiristhan, where all the inhabitants were Hindus, They were forcibly 
converted Muslims by the Amir Abd-ar-Rahman. But to be on the 
safe side we have assumed all Kabulis to he Muslims. 


7 “‘lt is curlous to remark, that the same proportion appears. 


to exist at this day, since Bishop Heber, in his interesting Journal, 
observes, that ‘the Mahommedans in India bear to the Hindus the same 
preportion as the Protestants te the Reman Catholics in Ireland.2> The 
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Besides, are not five parts in siz of mankind either 
Hindus or aliens to the faith (italics ours); and 
were I to be governed by motives of the kind sug- 


gested in your inquiry, what alternative can I have - 


but to put them all to death! I have thought it 

therefore my wisest plan to let these men alone.” 

Taking the remarks as to the proportion of Muham- 
madans to apply not to the whole Empire, but to Hindu- 
sthan alone, where they are the weakest we reach certain 
interesting conclusions. The proportion of the Muham- 
madans in Hindusthan i¢., in cis-Indus empire was ¢ of 
16.6 per cent of the population. The proportion was 
more or less constant during Akbar’s and Jehangi:’s 
reigns. Price has noted in his foot-note the proportion 
was much the same at the time of Bishop Heber’s Travels 
(1822-1826). This remarkable. For over two cen- 
turies and a quarter when the Muhammadans were the 
rulers for the most part of the time, with the proselytising 
and oppressive reign of Aurangzih occupying the middle 
of the period, it is strange that the proportion of the. 
Muhammadans in the pspulation remained constant at 
about 17 per cent of the total. ; 

The proportion of the Mubammadans in India taken 
as a whole, and in British India has changed as follows: 


is 


inter- inter- 
British censal 
India diff. 
22-60 

22-40—0-20 
23-24+0-64. 
23-5140-27 
24-07+-0.56 
24-69-+0 62 
26+8442-15 


Year of 
Census 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1941, 


_ censal 
India diff. 
19-74 
19°96+40-22 
21-22+4-1-26 
21-26+0-04 
2174-40-48 
22°16-+0-42 
23-81-+4+1°65 








1881-1941 4-07 4°24 

In Northern India i.e., in the cis-Indus or Hindusthan 
area of Akbar’s Empire their present percentage is 28.4. 
In 1881 it would come down to 24.2; if the same rate of 
relative increase has taken place during the previous sixty 
years 7.¢., 1821-1881 as during 1881—1941, their percentage 
would come down to 20.0 per cent about 1820,—a figure 
not much different from the 17 per cent estimates of either 
Bishop Heber or of Emperors Jehangir and Akbar having 
regard to the nature of the estimates, This is rather re- 
markable. 

Even assuming that Bishop Heber has not been able 
to distinguish between a pure Hindu and a semi-Hindu- 
ised nominal convert to Muhammadanism, the relative in- 
crease (of the Muhammadans has been from 17 per cent in 
or about 1600 A.D. f 20 per cent in 1825 A.D. ie, 
a difference of 3 per cent only during 2% centuries; while 
their relative increase during the last sixty years (1881- 
1941) has -been as much as 4:2 per cent. Their 


4 Previous rate of relative increase was 3/225=-133 per 
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have increased their relative rate of increase by (0.7/.133 
=5.2 times) five times. The relative increase from 17 to 
20 per cent. may be due to wholesale forcible conversions. 
That there were numerous conversions of the poorer 
classes of Hindus during Aurangzib’s reign is an well- 
attested fact. 


The following facts about his dealings with the 
Hindus are taken’ from Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s 
one-volume History of Aurangzib. Ve forbade the build- 
ing of new temples, and allowed no old temples to be 
repaired. In 1669 he issued a general order “to demolish 
all the schools and temples (italics ours) of the infidels 
and to put down their religious leaching and practices.” 
He did not spare ‘the “ great shrines that com- 
manded the veneration of the Hindus all over India;—such 
as the second temple of Somnath, the Vishwanath lemple 
of Benaves, and the Keshava Rai temple of Mathura. In 
1674 he confiscated all the lands, held by Hindus as re- 
ligious grants. He re-imposed the hated Jaziya in 1679. 
The rates of taxation were fixed at 12, 24 and 48 dirhams 
a year for the three classes—the poor, the middle class 
and the rich-—or Rs. 33, Rs. 63 and,133. On the poor, 
therefore, the incidence of the lax was at least 6 per 
cent of their gross mcome, and annually took away from 
him the full value of one year’s food as the price of 
religious indulgence. Joziya meant for the Hindus an 
addition of fully one-third to every subject’s iirest con- 
‘tribution te the State. In 1665 the mahsul or customs duty 
on all commodities brought in for sale was fixed al 
2% per cent of the value in the case of Muslims and 5 
per cent in that of Hindu vendors. In 1668. he forbade 
all Hindu religious fairs throughout his dominions. In 
1695. all dlindus, with the exception of the Rajputs, were 
forbidden to ride palkis, elephants or thoroughbred horses. 
or to carry trms. * 

TRe officially avowed policy in reimposing the jaz'ya 
was to increase the number of Muslims hy putting pres- 
sure ‘A the Hindus. The official history written from 
State p&pers at the instance of Aurangzib’s favourite secre- 
tary puts it: _ 


_ “All the aims of the religious Emperor being 
directed to the spread of the law of Islam and the 
overthrow of infidel practices, he issued orders that 
jeziya should be levied from the zimmus in accord- 
ance with the Quranic injunction ‘till they pay 
compensation out of their hands in humility’.” 

The taxed person. be he rich or poor, must 

.on foot and make the payment standing, while the Mus- 
lim receiver should be seated; ard according to some 
theologian he must spit uplen the face of the tax-payer. 
The result was as the contemporary chserver Manuccei 
noticed: : : 


come 


“Many Hindus who were unable ‘to pay turned 
Muhammadans, to obtain relief from the insults of 
the collectors . . Aurangzib rejoiced.” 

It is difficult to estimate how many turved Muham- 
madans; but we may safely assume that a large number 
turned Muhammadans during this and subsequent reigns. 

The population increased from 100 millions in. 1600 
to 904 millions in 1872 i.e. at the rate 3.8 ner cent per 
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decade. The relative increase of the Muhammadans during 
almost the same period was from 17 per cent to 22.6 per 
cent ie. at the rate of 0.2 per cent. During the last 
sixty years the population has increased from 204 millions 


to 388 millions ie. at the rate of 15.0 per cent per de- . 


cade; and during the same period the relative increase 
of the Muhammadans has been at the rate of 0.7 per cent 
per decade. The relative increase during the latter period 
has been more than 3% times the fornier. On a cursory 
examination of the figures, it would appear that their 
(Muhammadans’) relative increase was slower while the 
population increase was slower; and greater when the 
population increase is great. This is to some extent true. 
But a closer examination, shows that during the earlier 
period, the relative “increase (0-2 per cent) was 
5.2 per cent of the population increase (3.8 per cent); 
and during the latter period it was 4.7 per cent only. 
This indicates that their relatively larger increase is not 
solely due to social factors, such as polygamy, re-marriage 
of widows eta, but dependent upon other factors, such 
as Pax Brittanica, and their occupying more fertile lands 
as in Fastern Bengal, and the canal-irrigated lands in 
Western Punjab anf Sind, 


Appennix I 
We have taken Akbar’s empire to comprise the follow- 
ing areas, gine total population and the number of Muham- 
madans are given against them according to the 1941 
Census, We thmk we have represented Akbar’s empire 
substantially accurately. 


Cis-Indus or “Hindusthan”. 


Total population Muslims 
in 000’s in 000’s 
Bombay City 14,99 ° 251 
Northern Division 52,77 51 
Ahmednagar , 11,42 61 
East Khandesh 13,28 E 
West Khandesh . 9,12 ° 
Nasik 114 - . 68 
112,63 11,38 
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Bengal, excluding Chittagong 

. Division 518,28 
United Provinces 550,21 
Punjab 284,19 


Patna Division 72,66 
Tirhoot Division 119,60 
Bhagalpur Division 95,98 
288,24 
Berar 36,05 
Nimar §,13 - 
Betul . 438 - 
Wardha 5,19 
50,75 
Cuttack 24,31 
Balasore 10,29 
Puri 11,02 
; 45,62 
Ajmere 5,84 
Delhi 9,18 
Baroda 28,55 
Gwalior 40,06 
Punjab States 55,04 
Punjab Hill States 10;91 
Rajputana . 136.70 
Western India States 49,04 
Central India States (4) 87,56 
Kashmir Proper 17,27 
Nander, Parbhani and 
Aurangabad districts 
of Nizam’s dominion: 28,36 
Total 22,68,43 
s Frans-Indus India 
Sind 45,35 
Baluchistan 5,02 - 
Baluchistan States 3,56 
N-W. Frontier Province 30,88 
Total 84,81 
Afghanistan 20,00 
Grand Total 28,73,24 
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INDIA’S ROLE IN EARLY CIVILISATION 


; By -G. N. DAS, a1.a., LL.B. 


_No civilisation can lay claim to greater antiquity than 
the civilisations of the East comprising Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and India. Here indeed were laid the foundations 
of our political, economic, cultural and communal life 
while the contemporary population of Europe and the 
Far East lived on hunting and food-gathering. Here in- 
deed took place for the first time the cultivation of plants, 
the domestication of animals, the rise of city life, the 
invention of the plough and the wheel, the development of 
pottery and metallurgy, the advent of writing, the making 
of textiles—all basic factors of civilisation. That they 
represent nothing short of a revolution unparalleled in 
human history before or since, admits of no doubt. 


“Every material thing invented since could dis- 
appear from the world, and the good life would still 
be possible.” 


Ecyrr 


The earliest civilisation of Egypt was cradled on the 
banks of the Nile. Its date is a bone of contention amongst 
Egyptologists. It obviously ended with the institution 
of the Egyptian Calendar in 4241 B.C. and the advent of 
the First Dynasty, circa. 3500 B.C. lis starting-point may 
be taken, with T. EB. Peet, as being round about 4000 B.C. 
Petrie’s date of 8000 B.C. is by no means above doubt? 


MrsororTaMia 


te The earliest civilisation of Mesopotamia was associated 
-with the Tigris and the Eupbrates. It is divided into 
three cultural and chronological periods: (1) the Obeid, 
(2) the Uruk and (3) the Jemdet Nasr, in the order of 
succession. They take their names from typical sites, 
The authors of the proto-historic civilisation of Meso- 
potamia seem 1o have been the Sumerians. They are 
thought to have arrived in the earliest (Obeid) period 
from the continuity in the material culture of Mesopo- 
tamia, 
A word about the date of this civilisation. Its begin- 
ning is now dated to about 3000 B.C. At Uruk seventeen 
_ successive layers of proto-historic remains have been 
found beneath the layer of the earliest historiral times. 


The date 4500 B. C. has therefore been roughly assigned _ 


_to the beginning of the proto-historic civilisation in 
Mesopotamia, , 


Inpra 


Turning to India, recent excavations have made it 
clear that in early times the Indus valley had no less 
! 2 
4 1 T. K. Penniman, ‘Origins of Civilisation in the Afrasian Dry 


Zone,” Antiquity, No. 74, June, 1945, p. 96. 
29 Pha Cambridae =Ancient._Histary Val. 
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than four successive cultures. The initial phase is re- 
presented at Amri, Pandi Wahi, Gazi Shah and a few 
other Sind sites. This phase is called the Amri period 
after the site of the first discovery. Above the Amri cul- 
ture is that discovered at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, call- 
ed the Harappa culture. Above the latter is the cul- 
ture first found at Jhukar and better represented at 
Chanhudaro. The Jhukar culture is followed by the cul- 
ture of Jhangar. 

The age of the “Indus civilisation’ is of paramount 
importance. Marshall has opined that it represents the 
Chaleolithic civilisation. ‘Chalcolithic’ is the name usually 
given to an age in which arms and utensils of stone con-- 
tinue to be used side by side with those of copper and’ 
bronze. The cultuze has however to be more accurately- 
dated. Here the typically ‘Indus’ seals “of equare shape- 
with Indian pictographs, found in different sites in Elam: 
and Mesopotamia, eeme to our rescue. Some must be: 
assigned definitely to the pre-Sargonic period : this is indi-- 
cated by the animal file and the distribution of the text 
around the circumference of the seal, and not parallel to 
its axis as on the seals of Agade and later periods. King 
and Hall assign 2700 B.C. on archaeological grounds to 
Sargon and Naram-Sin. The Indian seals of Lagash and 
Umma disappear from history before 2000 B.C. A cylin- 
drical seat found by Frankfort at Tell Asmar (ancient 
Eshnunna) shows thg animals peculiar to the Indus re- 
gion, namely, the elephant, rhinoceros, and gharial, which 
were urfknown in Sumer. Other finds include etched car- 
nelian jeads, kidney-shaped inlays, and specimens of 
totter of the Indus valley pattern. Frank- 
fort has “assigned them to about 2500 B.C., for they were 
found in strata assignable to the time of the dynasty of 
Akkad. At Tell Agrab, Frankfort has found in a temple 
ascribed to 2800 B.C., a variety of votive offerings in- 
cluding fragments of a vase with the figure of a Brahmani 
bull of the Indus type. From these pieces of evidence it 
has been rightly inferred that the Indus civilisation must 
£0 back to an age before 2800 B.C. 

Now, the excavations have brought to light seven. 
‘structural’ layers, that is to say, three of the Late Period, 
three of the Middle, and one of the Early, the layers- 
underlying the. latter being submerged in the subsoil. 
water. The analogy of sites in Troy, Cnossus, Athens 
and. Rome would point to an interval of a thousand years : 
between one’ layer and another. But Marshall would 
have us believe, from. the possibilities of decay and des- 
truction in the Indus valley and from the uniform nature - 
of antiquities from varying levels, that a space of about . 
five hundred years is all that can be allowed for one 
layer apiece. He has provisionally assigned the seals re- 
ferred to above to the Middle Period and has accoordingly - 
suggested that the occupation of Moheniodarn would fall 
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approximately between 3250 and 2750 B.C. 
however, admitted that 


He has, 


“When this civilisation reveals itself to us, it is 
already fully fledged, and we are bound to postulate 
for it a long period of antecedent evolution... . How 
long, one can only surmise, but it is safe to say that 


a thousand years would have been all too few for such 


a result.” 


Nor is this the only reason for ante-dating the. Indus 


culture. It has been shown that the Amri culture cor- 


responds. to the Obeid culture of Mesopotamia, with the. 


result. that tthe Indus and Mesopotamian civilisations tend 
to converge. Now, the authors of the Obeid culture were 
the’ Sumerians who dominated lower Mesopotamia at the 


advent of the proto-historic period. The Old Testament 


refers to a people who “journeyed from the East and 
came into the plain of Shinar” (which is lower Mesopo- 
Speaking of the Sumerians, Hall says that 


“They were decidedly Indian in type....- it is 
to this Dravidian ethnic type of India that the ancient 
Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as we can 
judge from his monuments. He was very like a South- 
ern Hindu &f the Dekkan (who still speaks Dravidian 
languages). And it is by no means improbable that 
the Sumerians were an Indian race: e774 

Further, Frankfort writes : 

“Tt seems to me most significant that statues from 
Mohenjodaro show some of the same fashions in use 
in India as we. meet with in Mesopotamia. It appears 
that the beard was worn while the upper lip was shaved; 
the hair was sometimes tied up in a chignon at the 
back of the head, and kept in position byea fillet, as 
we see in the gold helmet of Meskalamdug from Ur, 
and on Eannatum’s stele of Viétory. Mow fashion in 
ancient or primitive civilisation is not to be taken lightly. 
Tt is recognised as a venerable link with the past; it 
proclaims the ethnic or national affinity al ie indi- 

- vidual. Fashion does not spread, under, sud circum- 
stances, as a mere result of commercial contact. Con- 
sequently the similarities on coiffure, beard and moust- 
ache between statues from Mohenjodaro and those from 
pre-Sargonid Mesopotamia betray some sort of intimate 
ethic selanonsiiy between the leading classes in those 
two regions.” 

It has further been Satie out by Maclay that 

B. S. Guha’s measurements of the skeletal material 


tamia). 


2 


“lend some support to the suggestion that the people 
of Mohenjo-daro were more or less closely akin to some 


‘investigation of plant genetics, 
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of the early inhabitants of Sumer, as represented at 
Al’Ubaid and Kish. The skulls of his Group A agree 
fairly closely in ae and shape with skulls found at 
those two sites.” 


As the Sumerians represented a foreign element in 
Mesopojamia, , 
“The possibility,” according to the earlier view of 
Marshall, “is clearly suggested of India proving ulti- 
mately to’ be the cradle of their civilisation which, in 
its turn, lay at the root of Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Western Asiatic culture generally.” 


The Sumerians might have migrated” to lower Meso- 
potamia by the sea and this is curiously enough corro- 
borated by the Sumerian legends which locate the land of 
Paradise, where the gods first blessed mankind with 
civilised life, at Dilmun on the Persian Gulf 

Further additional evidence for the. dim antiquity of . 
the Indian culture is provided’ by the probable origin of 
cultivation and the invention of the wheel in India. The 
which is an invaluable, > 
source in pointing to the origin of civilisation, was under- 
taken by Vavilov, the head of the U.S.S.R. Department of 
Applied Botany. and Plant Breeding, and his colleagues. 
Their researches showed’ that bread wheat originated at a 
centré near the Punjab—!‘the fold between the Hindv- ° 
kush and the Himalayas.” This is taken to be “the source 
of Indian and Mesopotamian wheats, and of the more im- 
portant varieties grown in Europe and North America 
today.” Moreover, “rye, carrots, turnips, and- some types 
of beans, lentils, flax, and cotton, seem to be of Afghan 
origin.”” Secondly, Harappa has provided the first. example 
of a wheeled vehicle. It is a two-wheeled copper chariot, 
open both front and back, and with a gabled roof and the 
driver seated in front. _ : - 


“As an instance of a covered chariot this is thee 
first example from the Indus valley sites, -ante-dating the 
earliest use of a wheeled vehicle in Egypt by ‘several : 
centuries. The various examples of war-chariots on ‘the 
mosaic standard at Ur (Cir. 3500 B.C.) are all four- 
wheeled and without a toof, nor is there any roof on 
the somewhat carefully modelled terracotta chariot of 
Ishtar with a high dash-board from Emete Ursag.™* 


Such indeed has been India’s contribution to civilisa- 
tion in the past. May her contribution to the progress of 
civilisation in the future be equally great. 








3 Marshall, Vol. iL 
p. 103. 

4 The Ancient History of the Near East, 1932, p. 173. 

5 “The Indus Civilisation and the Near East,’ Annual Biblio- 


graphy of Indian Archaeology for the, year 1932, Leyden, p. I. 
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HE UPANAYAN SAMSKAR IN MITHILA 
By KRISHNA KANTA MISHRA, 
Allahabad University, Allahubad 


had af opportunity this summer to attend an 
‘panayan ceremony in Mithila (North Bihar), The 
hole thing is a huge affair, yet it is so interesting and 
elightful that even a stranger can understand the 
gnificance of each and every custom observed during 
ae Upanayan cezemony (the Sacred-thread ceremony). 
im the other hand, though ignorant of the culture of 
Aithila, he. will never be. deprived of the pleasure, 
which an ordinary inhabitant of Mithila usually gets. 


Is TRODUCTORY 

The Upanayan of a Brahmana boy is generally 
lone between the age of seven to ten in Mithila, The 
mplication is that, when the boy attains the first 
tage of maturity, he should undertske Upanayan. It 
s expected that after his Upanayan, the boy will 
levote most of his time in studying the various 
riptures, law-texts, etc. 





The would-be boy-brahmachari is 
seen coming out after putting the 
basket near the deity 


PrepaRATION Day 

This is an auspicious day fixed up by the astno- 
logers of the village Gn consultation with the head of 
the family) some ten to fifteen days before the 
Upanayan actually takes place. On that day in the 
early hours of morning, the father of the boy (or the 
eldest member of the family) invites the elders and 
respected men of the villages to his place. And in that 
gathering he writes a formal invitation to his house- 
hold deity in red-ink. This is done, as without the 
consent of this presiding deity nothing is done jn 
Mithila* Lo aed 


In the meantime, the women invited by the head 
of the family assemble in the courtyard, expecting the 
boy every moment from the assembly of men outside. 
They begin singing songs for the occasion since the 
dawn of the day. 





The boy in the bamboo-garden : the Brahm‘n, 
in the rear, with an axe, is ready to tut the 
bamboo tree 


The boy having a basket, specially arranged (to 
be put near the deity) and accompanied by the females 
of the family and the village, proceeds to five the 


formal invitation to the deity, written out by his- 


father or by the eldest member of the family as the 
case may be. At this time he is seen wearing his usual 
daily clothes, except an old paga (head-dress), in order 
to indicatg to the people in general that he is the 
would-be brahmachari. 
: ‘ : 





A group of women with the boy in the 
bamboo-garden 


The boy haying put the basket near the deity, 
sets out to the bamboo-garden to cut bamboos for 
the mandap (a verandah-like house). He has throughout 
all his movements (outside his house) an iron knife 
with a nut affixed thereto. This is due to the fact that 
the iron-knife setves for the protection of the boy 





* This is in formality only and no formal acceptance of the 
proposals by the deity is ever conveyed to the family members, 
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from ominous elements of nature, and the nut specifies 
the auspicious occasion. 

With a group of ladies, he reaches the bamboo- 
garden. After a little anointing of the bamboo-trees 
(chosen specially for the purpose) the boy himself 
strikes a blow on them. Though he ought to cut them 
himself, but as he is too young, only the Brahmana 
members of the society cut them. After that he re- 
turns to the courtyard, and his business for the day 
finishes, __ i 





: e . . 
A mefnber of the family worshipping the 
deity before the balidana ceremony 


On the same day, formal invitations in  well- 
compose verses, typical of Mithila, are issued to all 
the relatives of the family. Ladies sing songs 
and the village-band is in attendance throughout the 
ceremony. 

Between the Preparation Day (known as Udyoga) 
and the Upanayan Day, the guests pour in large 
numbers. ? 





Acharya and the boy before the Upanayan : 
havana is being performed 


THE INTERVAL 


And the boy has to undertake a sort of massage 
of barley-flour mixed with mustard oil daily in the 
afternoon. This is done in order to purify the body 
of the would-be brahmachari. The boy is also forbid- 
den to go round the village during the interval. In the 
meantime, the Mandap is prepared by the Brahmanas 
of the village. The pillars of the mandap are tastefully 
and artistically painted by the females with numerous 
sketches of Rama, Sita, Saraswati, Brahma and others. 
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The head of the family during the interval be- 
comes busy with the purchase of necessary grains etc., 
for the great ceremony, The smiths, the carpenters and 
other men are ordered to prepate articles necessary for 
the occasion. The whole house seems to be humming 
with a peculiar noise, probably caused by the buzz-buzz 
of the workers engaged in the preparation of food, and 
in the various activities, 

Tue Previminary Rires 


On the first Tuesday,* just before the Upanayan 
Day, the women along with the boy go to a near-by 
pond, where they take new mud for the erection of 
the stove-like fire-places, which is used during the 
various rituals of the Upanayan ceremony. After their 
return sprouting grams and mustard oil: (sometimes 
coconut oil too) are distributed practically all over 
the village. 

On the second night before the Upanayan day, the 
sickle-like weapons are worshipped. They are meant, for 
the balidana (sacrifice) to be done the next day. 





The Brahmachari receiving diksha (initiation) 
from his Acharya 


THe Kumaram Day 

This is the last day when the boy is in his 
Kumaravastha (i.e. in his childhood). He can up till 
now take food wherever and in whichever manner he - 
likes. He is allowed to indulge in all the funs and 
games of the childhood, but the day following, he is 
No more to break the sacred laws of brahmacharya,. 

In the morning, the bathing of the boy follows the 
worship of the deity by the Acharya of the boy. After 
this, the balidana takes place. This is not preferred by 
the modernized inhabitants. But it has to be done, 
as the orthodox class of Mithila cannot accept other- 
wise. : 

However, the day’s business comes to a close with a 
big feast to the relatives and members of the family 
in the night. The food provided is a typical one and 
we cannot find it elsewhere. 


Tue Upanayan Day 


In the second half of the night before (ie., just 
before dawn) of the Upanayan day, the boy undergoes } 
enh ee ee 
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& minor custom. Some mango leaves are tied 
round the knot of the boy’s head. And, thenceforth, 
he is forbidden to take food mixed with salt for four 
days, and he is to wash his teeth in the morning with 
a mango-stick. All these signify that before becoming 
a brahmachari, a regular course of purification has to 
be undergone by the boy. 

On the day, generally, coioured dhoties and sarees 
and also ready-made clothes are distributed among the 
relatives and members of the iamily, prior to any 
performance of rites. The whole atmosphere presents 
an air of joviality. Red, yellow, orange clothes every- 
where, with beautiful decorations of the archives of 
the house, with buntings and coloured papers, add to 
the beauty of the place and occasion. 

At the fixed hour, the whole process of Upanayan 
begins. The things prepared by the various smiths and 
others are put up on the mandap. 





The Upanayan in full swing : decoration of 
the mandap can be also seen 


In performing the entire ceremony it takes nearly 

ur to five hours. The Brahmins of the village are 

‘invited. Their reception is well attended all the while, 

by distributing betels and nuts. Besides, the village- 

band, folk-dances and folk-songs provide amusements 
to the invitees. 

The most thrilling and delightful scene is witnessed 
‘when the boy (after his bath with holy water) 
assumes the palasha danda (palasha stick) and megha- 
dambara (umbrella) and other things appropriate to 
the occasion. Then instantly one can see the lustre of 
the ‘Great Entry in the Brahmacharya’ shining forth 
from the boy’s forehead. In the evening, the whole 
village is invited to a grand feast. For the whole night, 
variety entertainments are arranged for the guests. 


Tue Four Days 
Before the concluding day, the brahmachari has t0 
pass his days in strict brahmacharya. He is to perform 
Sandhya (recitation of Vedic mantras) three times 4 
_ day. He is to take food without salt—specially pre- 
pared for him. In the evening, he receives ashirvada 
from his elders. : 
{ Tue Fourtn Nicut 


r 


‘It is so called, as after this very night the boy traveller was now presenting a calm, serene and 


balidana again to the household deity, in the morning. 
In the night, the boy goes around the houses of his 
aunts and others in the village, begging bhiksha (alms). 
The idea in collecting bhiksha is that it would sup- 
port the boy on his journey to the Ashram of his guru, 
as he is commissioned by the sacred scriptures to pro- 
ceed to guru’s Ashram just after the Upanayan cere- 
mony. 





A group of children, assembled on th® ogeasion, . 
is eager to take sweets : 


CoNcLUSION 
And thus the whole thing comes to a ,cloge. It is 
held in some quarters that the head of the family has 
to give a grand feast again to his near relatives, after 
a few days, on account of the successful termination 
of the whole ceremony. But this did not happen in 


the present case. 
e 





e 
A group of male guests who attended the 
ceremony 


The remarkable feature, which I noticed through- 
out the ceremony, was the importance held by elders 
to carry every minute detail of the rites with due 
observance of the customs. On enquiry, it was pointed 
out to me that such things, thus observed, have their 
scientific value. And many of them really have. 

The Upanayan ended, and I too had to depart 
from there amidst memorable scenes—sisters, daughters, 
relatives taking leave of their relatives weeping. The 
place where one day thronged the feet of every 
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FLOATING HOSPITAL SERVES U. S. CHILDREN 


A Floating Hospital which combines the facilities of 
a hospital, play school and pleasure boat, serves 
under-privileged New Yorl City children and their 
mothers on summer days from July to September 
each year. Sponsored by St. John’s Guild, a non- 
sectarian charitable organization, the Floating Hos- 
pital provides-a day’s recreation—a seven-hour cruise 





Nap time and feigned or real slumber follow mid-day lunch 


for the young passengers 
on the Hudson River—along with 
medical and dental care for child- 
ren under 12 who are ill, conya- 
lescent, or under-nourished, and & 
day’s outing for their mothers. 
New York City’s many hospitals, 
settlement houses and baby clinics 
co-operate by distributing fiee 
tickets to children most in need 
of a day’s outing. Children in 
need of exceptional care receive 
season tickets. 

The Floating Hospital has been 
in existence since 1875. Before this 
war the cruise was on the waters 
of New York Bay. At 10 am. on 
alternative days the Floating 
Hospital picks up passengers at 
docks in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, which are 


on opposite sides of the East Young passengers enjoying 
River. The Hudson _ River 
flows along the west side of Manhattan Island 


as far as the George Washington Bridge, which is 
approximately 12 miles from the river’s mouth. ‘lihe 
Floating Hospital returns by the same route, docking 
at 4-15 p.m. 

The present ship is the fourth to be used as 
headquarters for the Floating Hospital in its 70-vear 





history. It is a 186-foot barge, equipped with two 
diesel engines to supply power for sanitation and 
lighting, but pulled by a tug. Built in 1935, the 
present Floating Hespital is especially designed to be 
non-sinkable, even if split amid ships. 
The staff responsible for the 
juvenile passengers includes a doctor, a dentist, two 
trained recreation leaders, six 
nurses. two social service work- 
ers, two policemen, two firemen 
and a dietician.. The doctor and 
dentist operate well-equipped 
clinics aboard ship. The doctor 
sees 40 to 55 small patients daily. 
The recreation leaders assisted by 
Girl Scout Mariners, conduct a 
program of supervised play, handi- 
craft classes, group singing, square 
dancing. and the showing of 
films with juvenile appeal, such 
as “Mickey Mouse,” and “Pop- 
eye.” 

The six nurses assist the doctor 
and dentist and take care of 
babies, for which cribs are pro- 
vided in a special area on the 
second deck. They prepare the 
babies milk and feed them from 
bottles twice during the day. 


{ : the antics of “Mickey Mouse” and 
other juvenile films shown daily in the Floating Hospital 


The social service workers make a trip on alter- 
nate days, the one not aboard ship visits the homes 
of young passengers for whom the doctor has recom- 
mended additional treatment. The policemen and 
firemen are convalescent members of the New York 


City police and fire departments, whose chief func- 
ahaard the Winating » Hasnital $n haln tha 
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welfare of the . 
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youngsters and their mothers enjoy the day’s outing. consits of two hearty sandwiches, a container of milk 


The dietician supervises the preparing and serving and fruit and cookies. 
of the noon lunch to all passengers. The lunch usually On occasions when groups from New York City 





In the medical clinic, the Floating 
Hospital’s doctor gives a physical 


A New York City policeman helps distribute examination to young passengers 
luncheon sandwiches to the Floating Hospital’s 
passengers e 





Handicraft classes, an important 
part of the Floating Hospiial’s pro- 
gram of rest and recreavion, are The head nurse examines the teeth 
conducted by trained recreation of a young Floating _ Hospital 





The Floating Hospital starts its 
seven-hour trip on New York’s 
_ Hudson River, towed by a tug 





Tits ‘ 
eas India, China, Africa, and even from distant 
Tongkin, students, intent on learning the se 
of a New Age, are pouring into England’s Upiverfities 
ready to absorb all that can bring new life and power 
hs the industries of their’ own countries. 

_ When they arrive they are faced individually with 
a “great naticnal problem—where to find a house to 
From Waterloo or London Bridge they go in 
h of their Embassies, braving for the first time 
1 taxi the myriad traffic of London. Sometimes *hey 
ire lucky—an official knows just the place. “A man 
eft only yesterday after a fortnight,” he replies. “Why 
1ot try there ?” 
_ But the problem does not always prove so easy. 
[f our student is one of a party of 200 Indians it 
yecomes very difficult indeed. India House does what 
t can. Hotels and boarding houses are telephoned and 
ooms secured, But what happens more often than not 
s that students. are: sent down to a very remarkable 
wrganisation i in Croydon known as the International 
vanguage Club. Here, in the past, they have lived in 
ents, ‘slept in corridors, shared billiard and hie ous 

ns. One emergency intake brought 120 | 
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Out on a day’s cruise aboard the St. John’s 
Guild Floating Hospital 


nursery schools make the trip the dietician provides 
the pre-school age (2 to 6 years old) children with a 
hot lunch. The regular nursery school routine is fol- 
lowed, with the co-operation of the Floating Hos- 
pital. 

More than 35,960 young New Yorkers and _ their 
mothers were passengers of the Floating Hospita] in 
its 52 trips in the summer of 1944—USIS, 
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THE INTERNA@IONAL LANGUAGE CLUB 
° By S. BROOKE-WAVELL 


marquee was erected—to serve for a week as Hag 
temporary home. 

But whatever the conditions of discomfort, students 
quickly «detect an atmosphere of freedom and a true 
welcome. They become part of a large community 


numbering 450 people drawn from over fifty different 
countries. As soon as other students move out, they 


are found proper rooms in one of 35 houses. The 
emergency for them is over and they can settle down 


to normal life in England and their studies. Such has- 


been the welcome to England of a very large number 
of students in the past two years. They have arrived 
puzzled, sometimes annoyed that things were not bet- 
ter, but they soon realise that war-damage has rendered 
many thousands of people homeless, many of whom 
today are living in far worse conditions than they. 
Now what are .the prospects for the immediate 
future? Will students contmue to arrive in England 


in large numbers without anywhere to go? What does 


the British Government intend to do for them? _ 
In recent weeks considerable Government support 






has been forthcoming from Gover ei departments — 
for an ambitious plan to dev asta a £1, ) Inter- pe 





THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE CLUB 
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present International Language Club. In January, the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning zoned a 
94 acre site for this purpose, and swiftly upon this 
decision Mr. Driscoll, the club founder, has produced 
plans which will go far to realise every student’s 


dream. Driscoll, a 35-year-old ex-engineer, started nine 
years ago with the ambition to found an institution 
comparable in size to Rockefeller’s International House 
in New York and the Cite Universitaire in Paris, Tcday 
of 


he stands very 
dream. 


close to the realisation that 





e 
The High Commissioner for Pakistan at the 
Internationat Language Club 
His new Centre will consist of three main ferro- 
concrete buildings of simple design, six stories high 
and equipped with a swimming bath, gymmasium, 
library and a theatre, cinema and Assembly Hall ccm- 
bined to seat a 1,000. The convenience of the st@dent 
has been considered by planning single rooms which 
allow him to study without interruption. 
The social organisation of the Centre will have 
unique features which are far in advance of anything 
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attempted by Rockefeller’s International House of 
Cite Universitaire. Next to his own room an Indian 
student might find a girl from Sierra Leone and on 
the other side a Chinese Professor from Kunming. 
For, one basic rule of the foundation will be no 
segregation of nationality, colour or sex. In the past 
this freedom has been respected, and Mr. Driscoll 
sees no reason why it should not continue so in the 
future. In marked contrast to this was the colour 
bar in New York removed only recently, and the 
rigid separation into national groups of students from 
different countries which was the rule in Paris. 

Once established in comfort at the new Centre 
the student of tomorrow will wonder what sort of 
reception he will get from the people of Croydon. 
Will they be colour-conscious, snobbish and_ reserved, 
or will they go out of their way to make friends ? 
None of these alternatives is quite true. The people 
of Croydon will treat him just like anyone else. 
English people on the whcie are not quick to. make 
friends with strangers : in Croydon nine years’ educa- 
tion has made a difference. Saris, sarongs, longyis, 
dhotis and turbans are no longer the romantic pre- 
rogative of the screen. Today they are a familiar sight 
in Croydon streets, where dark faces mingle with 
the white and almond eyes no longer surprise the 
blue ! 

In the evenings when Croydon people attend 
their societies, clubs, dinners or fireside discussior 
groups they will invite you to join them. They know 
they have much to learn of your problems and they 
may ask you to speak at their meetings, The Club 
has a panel of fifty student speakers which grows 
increasingly popular and supplies the needs of orga- 
nisations throughout the South London area. 

These people, then, you will find, are really 
willing to be friendly. Whatever you have thought in 
ihe past of the Englishman abroad in strange lands, you 
will find him a very different person in his own home. 
The International Club will be your first teacher in 
this. Afid Croydon will run it a very close second. 


If you go to England very soon, go there to 
make friends. You will find many. If you are looking 
for colour prejudice, you will probably find that too. 
But if you go as a normal student with a natural 
sense of pride in your own country and people, you 
will be accepted for what you are—one of the world’s 
people. And remember, while you are in Englana, 
you can do much to educate English people, just as 
they are doing somethiug to educate you. 
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U. S. 


' Ten million Americans—not to mention many millions 
‘abroad—are in the market for new cars. It will be 
perhaps two years or more before a customer can walk 
into a showrcon: as in p:e-war days, order the exact 
model he wants and expect fairly prompt delivery. 

Production of passenger cars was stopped in the 
early part of 1942, and all manufacturing facilities were 
converted fo war purposes. Production of trucks conti- 
nued on about the same scale as before, but only a 
small part of the production was allotted to civilian 
use. 


There were about 34 million cars in the United 


Finished cars coming off an assembly line in an automobift factory 


States at the close of 1941. Since then the number in 
use has been declining by about two mitliot aay, 
compared with an annual pre-war increase of 1,250,000. 
Besides these e‘git million automobiles that have been 
junked during the past four years, many cars now in 
service are past the retirement age. And the question 
asked daily of dea'ers everywhere, “When will I get 
a car ?” still remains unanswered. 


» 


Hicuest Dottar Vatte of Propuction’ 


The U.S. motor vehicles industry stands first in 
value of production in the United States. There are 
about ten manufacturers of passenger cars aNd twice 
as many. of trucks. Three firms produce about 90 
‘per cent of the passenger cars and many of the trucks. 
A very large industry has grown up, composed of many 
firms supplying parts to the automobile builders. 
‘Important parts, such as frames, wheels, carburettors 
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AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 





_. expensive unit originally denned for use in a high 
‘and radiators, are chiefly supplied by speciality makers. 
_ In 1939, the census reported 1,054 firms in the entire 
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The reason why the U. S. auto-industry has grown ; 
to occupy the position it does is the large population 
ane ek: income of the United gees _— aria 


Yoiutie of alee As a consequence of this ae mass Be. 
production American motor vehicles find sizable expo. 3 
markets in every country in the world. 


difficulties of reconvers‘on, has got off to a sk 

Betweer May, 1945, ¥ 
Government restrictions ¢ 
mobile production were 
and February 1, 1946, ‘only 
140,000 passenger cars were ma 
against more thfan 500,000 fo 
As for truck prodvctign, it dr 
during 1945 to 663,578 units from 
761.368, largely because of ‘the 
change-over from military to com- 
mercial vehicles following V-J Da 
and work stoppages at the end < 
the year. : 5 


Labor-management difficullies in 
both manufacturers’ and suppliers 
plants constituted important factors 
in produetion de’ays, The month-— Ss 
“long steel strike which was generally Se 
terminated on February 17, 1946, will 
affect steel deliveries for weeks to 
come. The strike in General Motors © 
‘ Corporation, which in normal years 
produces more than 40 per cent of the passenger cars- 
and commeicial vehicles sold in the United ‘States, 
is still unsettled. 


Retootinc Taxes Time | 

Materials and plant reconversion are. still riajor | Ls 

prob&ms. Retooling is extremely time-consuming and 
material shortages still plague manufacturers. For 
instance, motor vehicles were delivered to purchasers 
without window glass for a short time during ‘the win- 
ter. Motor truck firms did this at‘the urgént demand of 
grocers, butchers and other clients in desperaté: teed — 
of vehicles. Dealers installed glass later when it became — 
available. One company which ran out of glass for cab 
windows limited sales to southern states, where it was 
not cold at that time of year. When fuel pumps were 
unobtainable, another manufacturer installed a more 
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price passenger car. 
Disposal of surplus ears released by the armed “Fed 
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few passenger cars released; some trucks, jeeps and 
special vehicles, such as bomb service trucks are 
being sold as surplus, but for the most pars they 
have to be converted for civilian use and in any case 
their numbers are inadequate. 





Automobile factories converted to the manufacture of airplanes 
durmg the war are now back again to the peacetime pursuit of 


making cars 


January production figures intro- 
duce a note of optimism into an 
otherwise gloomy picture. More than 
58,000 passenger cars were produced 
during that month, approximately a 
100 per cent increase over December 
and equal to two-thirds of the total 
1945 production. January truck pro- 
duction of 54,864 units was almost 
double the December output, The 
latest production figures for February 
carry out the promise of the January 
figures, showing 30,000 cars weekly. 
In 1941, weekly production was 90,000 
units. 

This sharp spurt in automotive 
production despite the continuing 
strike at General Motors and partial 
stoppage at Fords through inability 
to obtain parts, offers an indication 
of what may be expected when in- 
dustry gets into its full production 
stride. 


a 
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Avto-PLants ARE Betnc ExpaNnpEp 


To meet the tremendous demands for cars, trucks 
and buses, automotive companies are building 25 new 
assembly and manufacturing plants in a 1,000 million 
dollar program for reconversion, expansion and 
modernization. Structures are being erected in 11 
states, from Massachusetts to California. 
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Some 8,400 of the newest type of production tools 
and machines also are being ordered for car manu- 
facturing purposes. In addition, the industry is 
negotiating for several thousand Government-owned 
machines which can be converted to peacetime uses. 

Under the new building pro- 
gram, five plants will be built in 
Ohio, four in California, three in 
both Michigan and Illinois, two 
each in Georgia, Missouri 
New Jersey and one each in 
Massachusetts, New York, Dela- 
ware and Tennessee. 

Currently, the job of recondi- 
tioning and installing machinery 
in existing plants is about 100 
per cent completed. The task in- 
volved moving more~ than half 
of the machine tools owned by 
the industry, an estimated 100,000 
having to be repositioned. Simul- 
taneously, thousands of presses, 
heat-treating furnaces, conveyors, 
paint spray booths and similar 
equipment were handled, 


Srx Mixion Cars a Yrar 


When the program is rounded 
out the motor industry expects to 
employ more workers than at any 





The first civilian truck comes off the assembly line at the huge plant 
__ in Chester, as reconverted from the manufacture of Sherman Tanks 
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time in its fifty-year history. Vehicle production is 
expected to attain a six million unit rate yearly, 
nearly double the average rate before 1941 and more 
than 1,500,000 above the peak year 1929. 


The prices of cars rolling off the assembly lines 
are about five per cent higher than comparable 1942 
models, Increases granted by the Office of Price 


Administration are mastly far anginsorine 


. 
imnvrara. 
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U. S. AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


ments. Another small rise in prices will result from - 
the recently granted increases in the prices of basic 
steel. 

There are no radical changes in the 1945 models 
for the simple reason that the basic dies used in the 
1942 models are being used. Without adopting this 
expedient manufacturers could not have begun pro- 
duction in 1945. The principal change has been in the 
front end, particularly the radiator grill, which has 
generally become more massive and tends to give the 
cars a lower and broader appearance. 

Mechanically, the new cars contain a certain 
number of improvements, and manufacturers’ listings 
range from a modest 27 to over a hundred. Most of 
these are minor changes aimed at passenger comfort 
or ease of servicing. One of the manufacturers, how- 
ever, features a front-wheel drive and utilization of 
Space over fenders and running boards to enlarge 
seating capacity. Another change is in the new Ford 
V-8 engine, which develops 100 horsepower where the 
pre-war engine developed 90. 


Forp Economy Car 

Substantial improvements and several new models 
will arrive only in 1947. Of special interest to India 
is the Ford plan to produce a brand new low-priced, 
light-weight, full-sized car. Economy will be the 
keynote of the projected car, which is still in the 
“hush-hush” stage. It is expected to sell in the 
neighborhood of 575 dollars (Rs. 1,800) in the United 
States, And if Ford builds a new car of this type the 
chances are that General Motors and Chrysler will 
do the same. : 

Willys is set to begin production of a full line 
of lightweight, low-cost, gas-saving passenger cars 
designed by Delmar G. Roos, cheif designer of the 
jeep. 

The Willys pliant at Toledo, where the jeep was 
“hatched,” is now turning out the civilian version of 
this most versatile of vehicles. The civilian jeep is a 
combination light truck, tractor, mobile power unit 
that can be used to work farm or. other equipment, 
and passenger conveyance which sells for 1.090 dollars. 
With 30,000 orders on hand and.a promising foreign 
market, the company feels optimistic about the future 
of the jeep.. 

On exhibition at the company’s Toledo plant is 
the current pride—the fire-fighter jeep, a compact 
fire-fighting machine which will sell for less than aly 
regulation fire engine on the market. Painted red with 
brass fittings, the fire-fighter jeep is fully equipped 
with pump, hose, nozzles and extinguisher, and 4 
§00-gallon-per-minute pump and two lengths of suc- 
tion hose to draw water from reservoirs and creeks. 
It is designed for use in industrial plants and as an 
auxiliary unit for rural and urban fire companies. In 
the city it will be able to get to a fire and hold the 
blaze under control until heavier and less maneuver- 
able units arrive. 


_ Among its other accomplishments the fire-fighter 












jeep climbs stairs. Another light car manufacturer — : 
is Crosley Motors, which has a four-cylinder, four- 
seater car, with an aluminum turret on the top of 
its program, The makers state that the Crosley 1s 
capable of maximum speed of sixty miles an hour 
eid can do fifty miles to the ge}icn through the use 

* lightweight engine. , 


e Pistons in preparation 


tee Turns Avto-MANUFACTURER 


An interesting development in the American 
auotmobile industry is the new automobile company — 
started by Henry Kaiser, the shipbuilding wizard, - 
and John Frazer, veteran automobile executive, who 
is president and, general manager of the newly 
formed Kaiser-Frazer Corporation. The company has 
taken “a five-year lease of the Willow Run plant in 
Detroit, which was turning out bombers during the 
war. a 

For the present, the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 
plans to build two types of cars, the Kaiser and the _ 
Frazer. Both cars will be full-sized,  six-passenger 
automobiles. Both will be more or less conventional 
in appearance. 

The Frazer will sell in the medium-price field, 
roughly in the price bracket with Dodge. The com- ~~ 
peny expects to begin delivering the Kaiser,-a lower- 
price car that will sell for less than 1,000 dollars, by 
June. The Kaiser may possibly have a rear-end 


engine, : aig eta kage 


a2k. 








ae Barrer Avros ee 
_- The automobile industry is looking not only to 
greater quantity production but also to better auto- 
-mobiles that will perform more economically and 








The vergatie jeep, a war Jeve'opment, has come to stay 


with greater safety. The lessons learned in aircraft 
production will be applied in future automobile 
models, 

Specifie details of improvements that will go iato 
‘the 1947 models are naturally being kept secret by 
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ee KASHMIR,°PAST AND PRESENT 


legendary son of Brahma, enjoys the reputation offbeing 
“the paradise of the Indies.” A la-d of lakes, clear streams, 
green grass, magnificent trees and eky-kissing mountains, 
its beauty has been so variously described that the very 
name of it conjures up before us visions of 


Kasumir, the land of Kashyapa or of etn oft the 


“Hills, vales, woods, netted in a s-lver mist, 

Farms, ganges, doubled up among the hills... 

And cottage gardens smelling everywhere e 

Confused with smell of orchards.” 

If the senic beauty of this land has fo-med -he 
theme of writers and poets, ‘the physical grace of its 
inhabitants, especially the beauty of the fair sex has been 
proverbial. 

“The women of Kashmir,” says the acu'e French- 
man Bernier, “are very handsome* and it is from this 





* Bernier relates that he discovered novel means of obtaining 
sight of the Kashmiri beauties, “I followed the steps of some 
elephants, particularly one richly dressed and was sure to be gratified 
with the sight that I was in search of; because the ladies no soorer 
hear the tinkling of the silver bells suspended from both sides of the 
elephant than they all put their keads to the windows. This is a 
stratagem with which I often amused myself in Kashmir, until a more 
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manufacturers. But among the changes regarded as. 


inevitable in the evolution of the auto-industry is the 
general adoption of automatic transmission to eliminate 
the gear shift and clutch pedal, reduction in weight 
and improvement in windshield and 
window design to provide a better view 
of the road. 

It is taken for granted that the tre- 
mendous “know-how” 
acquired by American engineers during 
the war will soon result in tangible 
benefits to users of commercial and 
passenger vehicles. One of the departures 
from conventional auto-construction 
will be the use of plastics and light 
meials, particularly strong aluminium 
alloy. 

Already inter-city. buses with bodies 
and frames made almost 100 per cent of 
aluminium alloy are being manufactured, 
They will be an average of 1,000 pounds 
lighter, resulting in increased payloads 
and reduced operating costs. The new 
buses are being made with the aid of @ 
number of aircraft manufacturing techniques. One of 
these is the use of soft metal dies, composed of a mate- 
rial with a lead base. It eliminates much  handwork 
used prior to the war in cases where high-cost iron and 
steel dies were not economically justified —USIS, 


. 
. 





By Avo N. B. ROY 


country that nearly every individual when admitied to the 
court of the Great Mogol, selects wives or concubines 
that his children may be whiter than the Indians and 
pass for genuine Mong:ls.” Travels, 404. 


In the keenness of in’ellect, celicacy and rrbanily of 
manners the Kashmiri Brahman has hardly any rival in 
India except the supple quick-witted Bengali Hindu who 
is also possibly his compeer in the art of making sub‘er- 
fuges and playing hide and seek; the Kashmiri artisan 
has been equally noted for his handiworks and manufac- 
tures which are marked by novelty of design and fineness 
of execution. The exquisite shawls and carpets, splendid 
lattice-work and wood-carv:ng of the country captiva:e and 
delight even the fastidios wes'erner. During the time 
of Babur a jigha designed on a scarf by an Andijani 





satisfactory method of seeing the fair sex was devised by an old 
pedagogue . . . with whom I read the Persian poets. I purchased a 
large quantity of sweet-meats and accompanied him to more than 
fifteen houses, to which he had freedom of access. He pretended I 
was his kinsman lately arrived from Persia, rich and eager to marry. 


As soon as we entered a house, he distributed my sweets among the — 


children, and then everybody was sure to flock round us, the married 


women and the single girls, young and old, with the two-fold object © 


of being seen and receiving a share of the present.”—Travels, 405. 


in metallurgy - 
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-KASHMIR, PAST AND PRESENT. 


* weaver is said.to have set the fashion for: a similar. thing 


on scatves and shawls, They had a deft hand: in varnish: 


ing and the art of imitating the beautiful. veins of a cer-’ 


tain. wood ‘by inlaying with gold threads is said to have 
beén carried by them to perfection. Their palanquins, 
bedsteads, trunks, inkstands, bexes, spoon and various 
other things were also in use in every. part of India owing 
to their fine workmauship and beauty. (Bernier’ s Travels, 
+ p. 402). 
markable for their grandeur and individuality and bear 
evidence to the innate artistic temperament of the people. 
As a competent authority says, “The Hindu temple is 
gecerally a sort of architectural pasty, a huge collection of 
ornamental fritters huddled together, either with or with- 
out keeping, while the Jain temple is usually a vast forest 
of pillars made to look as unlike one another as possible 
by somé paltry differences. in their petty details: On the 
other hand, the Kashmirian fanes are distinguished by the 
graceful elegance of their outlines, by the massive boldness 
of their parts, and by the happy propriety of their deco- 
rations. They cannot, indeed, vie with the severe simpli- 
cily of the Parthenon nor with the luxuriant, gracefulness 
of the monument of Lysicrates, but they possess great 
beauty, different indeed, yet quite their own.” The 
geographical position of this valley in the map of Asia 
‘is also an aspect that arrests attention, Through her lies 
the way from India to Tibet, China and Central Asia. 
Merchants and missionaries have, jostled together on their 
pony in their zigzag journey to the coun!ries beyond her 
borders. 

When the heirlooms of which the Kashmiris are 
proud eg., their arts and crafts, temples and mosques are 
called to mind, one feels tempted to believe that they must 
have attained to great political heights. But such a view 
would be entirely mistaken. History téstifies that when 
the intellect outruns chatacter, the sterner virtues ate im- 
aired. Look at the Florentines of Medieval Italy. The 

Kashmiris with all their intellectual and artistic gifts have 
_been nonentities inj Indian history. A Lalitaditya rose and 
fell like a meteor. Generally its population, though of 
stping build and muscular strength, have submitted to 
the alien ruling dytiasties without much opposition or even 
grumble, 
Turks, Chaks, Pathans,:and the Sikhs. held the political 
stage of this kingdom and its’ inhabitants submitted to 
them with the same passivity and resignation with which 
a Chinese offered fealty to the changing emperors of his 
country. 

The lot however, of ‘the common man in Kashmir was 
not the same in every age. During the Hindu rule he 
was better looked after; he could practise his religious 
rites without atiy restraint, enjoyed a certain status before 
his ruler, owing to the link of common religious and cul- 
tural ties. But when the Muslim conquest of the country 
took place, a violent change came upon the life of the 
Hindu population. The religion of Islam with its mono- 
theistic creed is uncompromising in its hostility to idol- 

Maeienad and any representation of the divinity in stone, 
‘metal and jpaint inflames the religious wrath of -a Muslim. 


When the followers of this faith made themselves masters 
RR 


-a badripeth (stone-seat of Mahadeo) 
-emblem.* It is not therefore strange that Iclam took up 


The temples and -mosques of this land are re: 


The Mauryas, the Kushanas, the Hunas, the. 
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- of this country,-they found that the Hindu with his innate. 


aestheticism; had - turned ‘every lovely spet—and_ which spot 


is not lovely -in “Kashmir—e.g., -a spring. of water. over | _ 


shadowed by a chenar tree, a scarp ‘of -rock,’a mountain 
torrent or a secluded glade, into a sacred sité by putting 
and -the phallic. 


here a violently crescentad:ng character. In northern India 
the sharp edge. of the Rajput. sword, the immense ‘number, 
of the Hindu population and the long distances, to he 
covered had forced the Moslem .tz-the expediency - of 
allowing to’ the Hindu the private exercise of his faith 
in returnt for the payment of Jzya In Kashmir the 
Moslem ruler was not bound by any such restraint. The 
son of Kashmir can- toil and’ endure. but he lacks the.” 
fighting capacity of the Rajput, so that: the Meslem rule ' 
has been: one of sweat and tears for him. . Even before 
the establishment of Moslem rule, the idea of preselytising . 
mission to’ this country caught the fancy of Sultan Muham- 
mad TughIuq and he urged Shaikh Shamsuddin Yahiya go 
upon this errand. Sultan Firuz also directed his eyes fo 
this direction and the people of Rajaur were converted 10 
Islam by him. (E. & D., Hist. India VI9376). But it was 


- under the Kashmiri Sultan Sikander thatethe destruction 


began of the priceless monuments of Hindu art and the 
forcible conversion of the people. “Islam wa qatalhu’’ 
(Islam or death) sums up his policy, and this pious 
monarch has gone down in history as (butshiken) -idol- 
destroyer, an imitation Sultan. Mahniud of Ghazna who . 
has remained, in the eyes of Muslim clerics, the pattern 
of Islamic kingship. No wonder the legend, however 
fantastic it is, grew up that Sikandar had killed so many 
Brahmans that their sacred thread weighed seven maunds. — 
The rule of Zain-ul-Abedin -was no doubt a golden age for 
his subjects incuding the Hindus, whom he recalled from 
exile anid granted fult civic and religious rights. But it 
was so &xceptional a phenomenon that the myth had te 
be inwegted of a yogi’s soul being fixed into the dying’ 
Sultan’s Foody, so that the Sultan became a pucca Hindu 
after his resugrection, Regarding this incident Nizamuddin 
Ahmad says: 


“The Sultan becamé so ill that people washed 
their hands of his recovery. At this time a Yogi ap- 
peared in Kashmir anid-said that I shall separate my 
soul from my body and put it into the Sultan’s. Tlie 
Sultgn’s attendants-,.. took the Yogi... to the ° 
royal bedside ... Thereupon the Yogi bringing his 
soul out of his hody, by a science which he knew, 
joined it to that of the Sultan’s. The Yogi had pre- 
viously instructed his: attendant chela to remove his 
body tothe ashan (ashram?) anid guard it there. W.hen 
the disciple brought cut the Yogi’s body the Sultan's 
attendants hasténed to the latter’s side and found that 
he was in full health.” 

There were other Sultans like Sikandar, 
Khan (1489-93) whe is said to have 


eg, Fath 
“converted 24,000 





* Abul Fazl records that- in his tiie 45 places of worship existed 
to Siva, 64 to Vishnu, 3 to Brahma and 22 to Buddha, together with 
nearly 700 figures of serpent Gods in Kashmir. 
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brahman families”, and Ghazi Shah a good number of 
families to Shiaism. : 

‘Under Akbar the Muslim state in India was secular- 
ised and the blessings of this new political order were 
shared by the Kashmiris too. But clerics Jurked behind 
Jahangir’s throne and {to their influence may be ascribed 
the decree by which the Emperor barined the prevalent 
practice of. Moslem girls being married into Hindu families 
and adopting the faith of their fhusbarids. The fong- 
standing usage continued to persist, and Shahajahan had 
to reinforce the original edict with penalty for the in- 
criminating husbands. It was then discovered ‘that as 
many as four thousand Muslim girls had entered the Hindu 
fold by this system of marriages (Religious Policy of the 
Mughal Emperors, by Prof. S. R. Sharma, p. 106). During 
the same reign a Hindu. chieftain named Jagu is said to 
have accepted Islam, at the desire of the’ Emperor, with 
all his kinsmen, and to have been honoured with the title 
of Raja Daulatmand. The puritanical Aurangzib has 
left bitter memories behind in Kashmir. According to 
Guru Khalsa Tawarikh by Bhai Gyan Singh (quoted in 
Gwasha Lal’s Kashmir), Iftikhar Khan, the Viceroy ot 
Kashmir, abducted Brahman-girls and the Emperor pressed. 


the Brahmans to gmbrace Islam. Claifig under shame and - 


insults, the “Brahmans approached Guru Tegh Baha- 
dur with solicitations ‘to save their religion. 
that the Guru: overcome with sympathy for them sugges.ed 
‘that they, should ‘represent to the Emperor. saying that 
they would have no scruple inj accepiing Islam, if the 
Sikh Guru discarded his own faith and became a convert 
to the Muhammadan religion. Naturally Aurangzib put 
all his pressure upon the Guru, who died a martyr. This 
version agrees in substance, if not in detail with the ac- 
count of Tegh Bahadur’s death given in Sir g#adunath’s 
Aurangzib, Hl, p, 313, and is not therefore a figment cf 
the Sikh writer’s imagination. ©. * . . 
Under the successors of Aurangzib, imperial autho- 
rity declined leaving the subject population to the tender 
mercies of the distant officials. Ah incident of 17 
recorded in-Masir-ul-Umara (Per. Text. If, 1-765) 
helps us to get a view of things in Kashmir. In that year 
the censor Muhtawi Khan alias Mulla Abdunnabj Khan 
pressed the-Naib Subahdar Mir Ahmad Khan, to ban 
the public practice of Hindu religious rites, their riding 
horses and wearing armcur. The Khan did noy yield 
consent. whereupon the Mulla began to insult the Hindus 
with fisticuffs (shikanja) wherever he found them® Once 


my 





It is said 


AD. - 
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he fell upon the leading Hindu citizen Majlis Rai, be- 


_laboured him and his companions while they were feed- 


ing a numberof Brahmans in a park of the city. As he 
could not ‘get hold of the Rai, he went to the Hindu 
mahalla with his following and set fire to it. Next he 
invested-the Naib Subahdar’s house where the Rai had 


_taken shelter but as the latter was not surrendered, he 


threw the whole city into a commotion by rousing the 
Muslim population to anns. The residue of the Hindu 
houses that had escaped fire were now pillaged and burnt ° 
and a veritable pogrom was enacted. The Rai was dragged 
out of his shelter along with his associates who were 
circumscised, some “having their particular limb (azw-i- 
makhsus) cut off.’ The Mulla then went to the Jama 
Mosque and himself assumed the reins cf government 
under the title of Dindar Khan. The word Dindar means 
pious and verily no title more apposite than this befitted 
this defender of Islam. 


After the Afghan conquest a tyranny of the 
worst sort was set up and the adage obtained 
currency, “sar buridan- pesh-i-in sang-dolan  gul- 


_ chidanast” (the cutting of head was to these stone-hearted, 


as the plucking of flowers). One Ata Muhammad Khan 
was so ferociouS a libertine that the Kashmiri parents re- 
sorted to the device of shaving off the head and cutting. off 
the tip of the nose of their daughters to save them from - 
dishonour. Things did not improve materially under the 
Sikh rule. The former religious terror no doubt ended, 
but the economic pincers were possibly applied w:th 
greater rigour. Thus writes Moorcraft: 


“The number of Kashmirians who’ were to accom- 
pany us ... proved here to be no exaggeration, and. 
their appearance, half naked and miserably emaciated, 
presented a ghastly picture of poverty and starvation. 
The Sikhs seem to look upon the Kashmirians as little 
better than cattle.” 


Subjected to age-long tyranny the charming ‘people 
lost their manliness and sense of self-respect. Hence. 
when the greedy free-booter hurls himself upon the land 
and sweaps like a- hurricane across the country, raping © 
Baramula and sacking Gulmarg, the Kashmiri flies either | 
in abject fear of his life or cowers before him. The 
old order is however dead in Kashmir and let us hope. 
that the new dispensation under Sher-i-Kashmir Shaikh 
Muhammad Abdullah will regenerate the country and bring 
back the glory that was Kashmir under Zain-ul-Abedin. 


& 
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_ANDRE GIDE. 


By Prof. SUNIL KUMAR BOSE, M.A. 


Tats year, the much-céveted Nobel Prize in literature has 
gone over to the 77-year-old French novelist, Andre Gide. 
This ensures him a position he has already earned by the 
side of the literary giants of France. The Nobel Prize is 
due to be awarded to a writer who has produced Jiterature 
with a predominantly idealistic trend. Gide is not an 
idealist of the type of Rolland, or even of the type of 


an immoralist or rather, an a-moralist, pursuing in detaclied 
seclusion the cult of individualism poisoned by the seed 
of its own ruin,—a fact of which Gide is fully aware. “ The 
book, as Gide himself says in the preface, is ‘a fruit 
filled with bitter ashes”, and all it can offer one’s thirst 
is a “still more fierceness.” As a work of art, the beok 
can claim great distinction, written as it is with a fine sense . 


du Gard. His is a different world, entirely his own,_@ of balance and proportion and a penetrative analysis of 


world of individualism. To call him a mere novelist, how- 
ever, would be to detract from his many-sided achievements 


the lower depths of the human mind. 
Another very interesting novel by Gide is Strait is the 


as a litterateur. If he is a novelist of a very high order, Cate. Here the heroine who has inherited from her 
he is also a critic of great importance, and while he has mother a wonderful beauty, and a mysterions temperament 
not founded a school or created sensation like Bremond which verges almost on the neurotic, has a fatal strain-of 
or Paul Valery, he has done a lot towards the development spiritual longing in her which would he satisfied with 
of his younger contemporaries, especially through his La ‘nothing short of holiness amd purity. She is however 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. He shows himself an adept engaged in marriage with a young man of her choice, 
also in the art of essay writing in his Pretextes, and is Jerome. But a premature glimpse of evil, in her mother’s 
the author of several interesting dramas like Saul, Oedipi, cOfinection with a military man, upturss the mild, smooth, 
etc. His travel books created a great sensation and earned and if somewhat frail, balance of her mind, Her young 
a mixed reputation, and his two books on Soviet Russia love poisoned with shame, she decides not to marry but 
dréw the hornet’s nest about his head.’ Gide has irans- to spend the rest of her life in- celibacy expiating the” 
lated from some of the master writers of the world, namely, sin of which she has a terrific vision. Like the previcus 
Shakespeare, Conrad, Blake, Whitman and Tagore. He novel, this one also is a novel of frustration. ith. Gide, 
has earned the distinction of rendering two Tagore’s master- evil_is_a permanent and necessary condition of life and 
pices, The Song Offering and The Post Office. Leaving san not be eliminated. Jerome the youth, te SHOW ANGER, 
apart. the qualitative value of his work, one is impressed the heroine was affianced, insists on earthly happiness in 
hy the range, variety and versatility of his literary output. marriage, while she prefers renunciation in search of an 

Andre. Paul Guillaume Gide was born on 21st Novem- impossible perfection, and in her struggle between her 
ber, 1869. Having received his education in Paris, he piety andy profane love, dies at last in a nursing heme, _ 
made his debut into ‘the literary world. The Immorolist, Aj vision of evil in an unredeemed and unmitigated 
which may be said to be his masterpiece, has earned ap- form, and a elaring experiment in sceptical reading of life 
probation of the reading public. This book, however, was one finds embodied in Vatican Swindle, in which, Lafeadio, 
preceded by essays in composition which have cnly deve- a prototype of Gide’s immoralist hero, illustrates the 
lopmental importance but not much value artistically. theory Qin his own picaroonish manner, and himself a 

The Immoralist may be said to be the masterpiece of juggler§ conjurer, acrobat and mathematician, makes a 
“Gide as well as a very formulary of his vision of life as it novel display of motiveless malignity, throwing out a 
is. Gide, however, would claim detachment; he says in the person from a railway carriage to his death. This novel 
preface : “I seemed within an. ace of being confounded with shows a breakdown of form with its shapeléss inter- 
him (the hero).” The book is the autobiography of a weavings of plots and by-plots, and has the smell of a 
young man who, from his high pedastal of ascetic idealism, crime thriller. The novels of Gide are a gallary of the 
lapses, as a consequence of his illness and early premoni- disillusioned ‘hollowmen’, who line out life’s sky with 


’ thon of death, into an aggressive type of hedonism and dark flashes of tragic frustration. 


moral irresponsibility, so that, the rational character of Another important work of Gide is The Counterfeiters, 
life, of which he was an ardent worshipper, yields place which is conspicuous by the lack of a clear-cut theme. 
to the vital anl instinctive. The young man convalesces The novel is written in the shape of extracts kept by 
nursed by his newly married wife, but his philosophy of Edward, the novelist, who is writing a novel entitled The 
life maintains ihe deep hedonistie tinge which it had Counterfeiters, containing his study of life as he can see 
taken on, At Biskra he appreciates the naive boy steal- it. Full of illuminating psychological analysis, the book 
ing things, and back at home, he throws all rationalism is also a novel of ideas, the problem posed here being the 
overboard admiring even drunken life at taverns. His, reality of art. ‘The book has betrayals, desertions, insanity 
crumping individualism gradual] ipples_higs moral, and murders, and is somewhat morbid in its atmosphere. 
nature completely, and while his wife falls seriously ill, Here we feel that novel as a form of art is adrift on the 
he becomes sullen and exclusive and lets her die a neglect- formless mass of consciousness, Speaking of Galsworthy, 
ed death. Woolf says that this celebrated novelist gives us life 
The Immoralist shows a world of individualism in a no doubt, but not life in its unplumbed depths, Gide is 





. Mate of decomposition, The book is Gide’s own picture of largely responsible for new technique in fiction writing, 
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of probing into the sub-conscious, a method which was 39 - 


much encouraged by the psycho-analysts. 


In this respect Gide is the precursor of eee and 
Proust, and. foreshadows the analytical school of fiction- 
writing, While Antatole France represents a concrete, 
realistic and even ironical view of life, and Rolland, 
the idealistic and sensitive: view of it, Gide is prone to 
display life-in a flux. Worship of the ‘instinctive’ and 
‘vital’ in place of the ‘rational’—this is the key-note of 
his novels. Gide also represents something of the lst 
‘favour of the 19th century with its dreams, decadence 
and disenchantments, and here he has affinity with Wilde. 


Gide is a confirmed individualist, and pushed to extreme,” 


. pure individualism leads to stagnation. Only tlie dynamic 
re-charge from life can kindle it into the same incan- 
descence which is, the characteristic of great art. Gide’s 
novels often Jack this vitalising touch. Having ne larger 
and no more. dynamic view of Hife he allows himself to 
be circumscribed within. a narrow ocrner, haunted, not 
by healthy shadows of men and women but ly dead 
souls, winking, whispering and fretting within the charm- 
ed ambit of irragional self-seeking. Gide does-.ttot- like 
to take sides and offer solutions; he considers his mis- 
sion fulfillell when he has presented his story. He speaks 

..in a vein of remonstrance- about the public who would not 
forgive an author if-he does not take sides with th's or 
that character. Gide claims neutrality in. this respect. 

" Neitlier® is he burdened with any message. 


Gide’s reaction to the Soviet Russian experiment is a 
pointer. The revolution in Soviet Russia with its com- 
plete defiance of -all cecles and conventions, . suggested 
as anarchical repudiation of all accepted valres, and ap- 
pealed easily to Gide, a bit of an anarchist inghimself on 
an individual scale. It also stirred up in him a vague ex- 
peciation of a Utopian condition eof hunganity. In his 
Back From U.S.S.R., he says that in the early, stage of 
her re-orientation, Soviet Russia was tx him “more than 
a chosen land—an example, a guide... whef Utopia 
was in process of-becoming reality.” Even in 1986, while 
.in- Russia, he spoke in the fellowing vein, 


funeral: |. - : fe age Sy 


“The menace to culture comes from fascism, from 


narrow and artificial nationalisms which have nothing in | 


common with true patriotism. ... The menace to culture 
comes from war to which all these national&ms and 
their’ hatreds finally and necessarily lead. I wish to 
declare before all .... that it is to the great inter- 
national revolutionary forces that must fall the task, 
the duty, of defending, protecting and of illustrating 
culture afresh. The fate of culture is bound up in 
our minds swith the destiny of Soviet Unton. 
defend it.” — : :' 


- Here is. a faith in the Soviet- Union almost to-a 


Aeuisnee extent and an adoration almost with a mystic 


fervour, But as a result of a closer acquaintance with 
the country and also of a sudden change of attitude, 
he claims right to criticise the country, hecanse, he 
says, of his admiration for it, ; 


denoune’ng 
fascism and praising Russia, on the occasion of Gorky’s- 
‘ Balmont with a new hope for mankind; 
* Soviet Russia’ is bloodstained, but he does not reject it; he 


We will” must be smashed.” - 


-comes forward with his creed revitalised; °°‘ 
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“We were promised a proletarian dictatorship,” 
the goes cn, “we are far from the mark. A dictator- 
ship, yes obviously ; but the dictatorship of a man, 
not of the united workers, not of the Soviets.” 
(Back From USSR). 


_ Here he bitterly complains of the narrowness of the 
Russian mind, conditioned, as he says it is, with 
careful and planned “suggestions, to lock upon every- 
thing Russian as above criticism. Education is there 
no doubt, “but the only objects of this education are 
those which induce the pexple to ‘find satisfaction. in 
its present circumstances . . .” The point raised here 
is regarding freedom of thonght,—a problem which 
induced Rolland to issue declaration of independence 
of thought in 1919. But even Rolland had subsequently 
to revise his’ opinions regarding the precise implica- 
ticn of such freedom in modern democracy. Gide's 
book on Soviet Russia created storms of controversy. 
He says in his Afterthoughts, sequel to Back From 
U.S.S.R., which he wrote in order to clarify his position: 

“The publication of my book Back From U.S.S.R. 
brought me great many insults. Romain Rolland’s 
gave me pain. I never cared very ‘mach for his writ 
ings, but at any rate I hold his moral ,character in 

high esteem.” ; . 


In this book Gide categorically declares his dis- 
illusionment regarding Scviet Russia like many other dis- 
ilusioned dreamers : 

*The U.S.S.R. is not where we hoped it would be, . 
what it promised to be, what it still strives to appear, 
Tt has betrayed all our hopes.” 


It is interesting te compare the “‘yeac: ions of the 
two wiiters regarding the mest coftent: 6us country. Rol- 
land’s high idealism and naked sincerity earned him ap- 
preciation from men of different, and even, of opposite 
groups, a fact borne out by Gide himself, Why Rellang 
hailed Soviet Russia, which professes materialism unlike 
himself, as the harbinger of werld peace, is explained ‘by 
his undaunted heroic sincerity, so that this great savant, 
the preceptor of Europe, standing at the bar of public 
opinion, consoles disillusioned writers like Bounine and 
the new order ‘in’ 


ih 


goes to: its. 


“ go to the infant ... he is the hope, de siceich 
ed hope of humanity's future. It is. yours; in despite 


of you, it is of your bleod, Bounine and Balmont.” 
Gide speaks of fascism as an enemy af culture, Rol- 


Jand also says: 


“That-is the real enémy (fascism). ‘It is fascism which 
r Will Not Rest). oe ork 


But when it comes to the question, of the freedom ‘of 
thought in Soviet Russia, no two writers differ more than 


* Gide and Rolland. Gide says: 


“Free. criticism, liberty. of thought—these in 1 Soviet 
Russia are called the opposition.” : 


* But Rolland, an 


wee 
indefatiguable ‘epdne. as ‘he sf 


. 











- 6.6piRa iTV MOVENENE 


ithe indopendenge of mind as I jade it in. 
1919, when I sent out an appeal in itsmame, is a tree 
which: stretches. its armis towards the sky. - 
roots are ‘almost wholly in the soil. It is ‘doomed to 
die if we do not-suceeed in transplanting . it in ‘the 
midst -of humanity,. the ‘black earth’, represented, by: 
the working people.” . . tt 


‘This conviction grew so strongly on on that he sent: . 


out an appeal to intellectual workers to join hands ; with 


manual workers. 


“Our place is above all by the. side of the prole- 

- ‘tarian workers. We are flesh of their flesh.. "Their 

andependener, their power, is our _inidependence . and 
power.” 


This is much like Gide at the Moscow meeting. But 
Gide has not faced life, having taken shelter in his ivory 
tower. The! oréhid‘like view of culiure has made him 
forgetful ‘of the insistent and undeniable demand that 
life might make upon! art. Here ‘again Rolland’s view. is 
worth quoting as regards the relation. between the artist 
and: the society: 


(oe :0: 


+ -€0-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. - 


By BEPIN B. BANERJEE 


> 


Tuer co-operative movement was ushered into the 
country with the laudable object of improving the. 
health, sanitation, education, étc., of the villagé people 
through co-operation among themselves and of saving 


_ them from the clutthes of the Mahajans: or. village 


_ liabilities and a ~ Department 


money-lenders. To secure-this end, rural societies. were 
formed in different parts of the country with unlimited 
of ‘Government,’ .was 


ee... 2 ee # 
opened for the care, control, supervision and audit of 


,also with no very ¢ 


the movement. Banks known-as the central co-operative 
banks were established at important centres of the 
province from which money was lent to the villagers 
at an. easy rate of interest not exceeding 10 to 12 
per cent in*place ‘of the Mahajans’ rate which often 
ran up to 150 per-cent. ‘Funds* were invited from the 
public for financing the central co-operative banks and 
they flew in from all- quarters, as unlimited liabilities 
and caré,.control anid supervision of governments were - 
considered almost as a gilded security against euch 
investment, 

But despite all these plans and eaaitignls the 
movement has become a dismal ‘failure, there being 


‘now neither co-operation nor credit in it. The shiewd 


people of the country-side stole a march on the authors 
of the movement by surreptitiously enlisting members 
in village societies who: have no property of their owD _ 
nor have they entered wpon their ancestral “property — 
as yet; unlimited liabilities are thus quite inopérative 
on them. To add insult to injury; they have, on the 
other hand, found in the nominal’ rate of interest at” 
which they can borrow from the central banks and that 
great obligation to pay, an excellent © 


a 1 Be, as 


But its - 


. forces has eatised constant: revaludtions of values. 


_ annum and that also not on the 


me 53 
“The artist, even thé most individualistic, when 
. imagines. himself to “be expressing ‘nothing -but himself, 
s. does no -more than’ éxecute the part dictated to him 
- iw advance in- the. development , of the symphony that 
"started centuries’ ago before him. All that he adds to 
"Gt is, hig accent, is ‘his. odour. We are all members of 
+ the ‘great orchestra. Tsolated . from it, we should be 
nothing but pitiful. fiddlers.” 
‘Aesthetic criticism. has ‘often changed its course, and 
-that again_in-a very -striking. manner,- The: transition. from f 
the age of Pope to Wordsworth’s is- one cf the miracles : 
of literary history. Increasing consciousness ot saciological 
We 
are living in an age when-.the general trend is to tear off 
art from its aesthetic isolation ” and.to establish it on a 
more démocratic foundation, : A sense -of ‘utilitarianism 
has crept into the modern judgment of art and literattire. 
To a moderner, accustomed to this new appreciation of 
literary values, Gide’s works will appear ité be’ hot-house 
products, not born out of the. ‘bfack-earth? as Rolland calls 
it. But as an artist Gide will continue to claim a rare 
distinction which ‘must be ungrudgingly paid to him. 











riage .festivities, litigations, country-danves .and other 
gaieties and frivolities. Had proper care been taken i0 


“the selection of members of rural societies, the land- 


less members could not have snapped their fingers at 
unlimitedg liabilities. as they do now. 

There is, again, nothing in. the Jaw to prevent the 
propertied nxemberse of rural: societies from alienating 
their property on the eve of the unlimited liabilities 
being set in motion against them. Unlimited liabilities, 
the mn .plank- of the movement, have thus been - 
reduceds to a mere scrap of paper for-want of foresight 


and care on*the pari of the: Department under which °~ 


“it is placed and the condition of the village people, in- 
stead of being improved, has become -decidelly worse, 
as even a casual observer may testify: 

But the whole brunt fell on the creditors of the 
_ banks, They have not only their interest. stopped for 
‘years put their principal is now paid; as it were ot 
doles, as pro-rata at the rate of 2 to 10 per cent per 
original but out- 
standing~balance making the full payment run on ad 
infinitum. Had any private banks failed. to honour @ 
single honest: draft or to pay on maturity, the Govern- 
ment would have come. down upon them, but ‘they 
have been suffering these ‘and many ugly things 
besides, to be done by the banks under their care, 
control, supervision , “and audit. The wonder of wonders 
is that, though the village uplift and the Government 
credit, are ali gone, the Government. is still persising 
in maintaining a ‘large establishment under a Minister 
only to suck the last drop of blood of a movement 
that is all but dead. 
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On Wednesday, the tenth of last September, passed away 
Dr. Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy at Boston at the age 
of seventy. Three ‘weeks before his death on Friday, 
August’ 22, the seventieth birthday of this world-famous 
savant was celebrated in Colombo, London and New York 
as well as in several University centres of U.S.A. For 
the last thirty years of his life Dr. Coomaraswamy was 
connected ‘with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, first as a 


Research Fellow in Oriental Art, and later as curator of ’ 


the Section of Indian and Far Bastern Art. After his 
demise he was described by the Museum officials as “one 
of the greatest scholars in his field.” 

Ananda Coomaraswamy was born’ in ‘Rheinland’, 
Kollupitiya, Colombo on August 22, 1877.: He had a dis- 
tinguished father in Sir Muthu Coomarswamy, who is said 
to have been the first Knight in’ Asia and certainly the 
_ first Hindu to have been called to the Bar in London. Sir 
Muthu was an erudite scholar in English, Pali and Sans- 
‘rit and translated the Dethavamsa (History of the Tooth 
Relic), the first Pali ‘work to be rendered into English. 
During the reign éf Queen Victoria he was a well-known 
figure in thg learned Society of London, Disraeli, who 
introduced him as Kusinara into one of his novels posthu- 
mously published in 1905, was one of the many eminent 
Englishmen who became ‘his intimate friends. Sir Muthu 
married @n English woman named Elizabeth Clay- Beeby 
who- was endowed with considerable artistic and cultural 
attainments. Lady Coomarswamy left Ceylon for London 
with her only son Ananda when the latter was. barely a 
year old. Sir Muthu who was to have jollowed them a 
few months later in! May, 1879, died suddenly on the very 
day he decided to sail. Lady Coomarswamy died in 
1942 as an octogenerian. Young Ananda, who was a 
cousin of Sir P,,Artnachalam and Sir P, Ramanathan, 
was therefore a descendent of one of the most disti®guished 
families ‘of Ceylon. ° 

Fatherless Ananda received his education ,first. at 
Wycliffe College at Stonehouse in Gloucestershire, England 


and later at the London University where he graduated ‘in ° 


Botany and Geology and obtained the degree of Doctor of 
‘Science in Geology, At the age of twenty-two he began 
to contribute articles to learned -periodicals, Dr. Ananda 
married an Argentine woman named Dona Louisa-Runstein 
and had a son. Dona Louisa is a brilliant linguist and 
scholar i in her own right. . ‘The young Doctor had an attrac- 
tive appearance with a slim and stately figure of six feet 


and two inches, clear olive complexion, prouiinent. nosé 


and short beard. 

At the age of twenty-five Dr. and Coomaraswamy 
returned to Ceylon,- and in spite of his ‘youth was _appoint- 
ed Director of Mineralogical Survey of the island. He 
-held this responsible office creditably for three jeu from 
1903 to 1906 and made a name. : 


“His administrative reports,” says Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera;? “are still unsurpassed in that field 
_ lof Science and contain. the fullest and most accu- 








1 See his article in The Times of Ceylon for Friday, August 22, 
1947, 


Dit. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


By SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


rate account yet available-on the geology of ancieft 
crystalline rocks of Ceylon.” - 
. While holding this office Dr. Coomaraswamy travelled 


extensively in the island and collected with meticulous 


caré a vast amount of materials and published them 


later in his magnum opus entitled Medieval Singhalese ~~ 


Art. Reviewing this monumental work, which is still the 


most. authoritative work on the subject, Sister Nivedita - ‘ 


wrote ; S 
“A élassic has been* written’ and written from 


the Eastern standpoint by one fully competent to ~ 


have dealt with a Western subject. of the same kind 
with equal “authority.” 


Dr. Coomaraswamy cine ‘the constant inspiration 
and sustenance of Medieval Singhalese Art to Indian cul- 
ture and observes that the impulse to the expression of 
emotion in Art is born on. the sense of the Unity of all 
life, the ‘recognition of the Many is One. Appreciating 


Dr. Coomaraswamy’s philosophy of Art, Sister - pueda 7 


praised him in her review mentioned above. 
for his “demonstration of the fact. that Art like 
Science, like religion has her eyes upon the Unseen 
that transcends thé Seen; that the crafts and 
industries of India are inspired and guided by the 
¢onyiction that mind alone is, 
appears,” 


Dr.. Coomaraswamy’s monograph of the bronzes in the , 


Colombo Museum published in 1914 is an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. : 

During his stay in Ceylon Dr. Coomaraswamy was 
greatly .distressed by his own people’s senseless craze for 
imitating western habits and customs. In order to stem 
this undesirable tide of westernisation he founded in col- 
laboration of some distinguished citizens of Colombo the 


and matter but - 


Ceylon Reform: Society and remained its President for - 


many years even after. he left Ceylon. He cried a halt 


to the trend of denationglisation of the island and movede® 


to safeguard its national traditions and customs and to 
promote indigeneous education and art. As a member of 
the Ceylon University Association he fought fearlessly for 
a University which has beenj established later. In 1906 
Dr. Coomaraswamy finished his term of office as the Director 
of Mineralogical Survey and left the island. Then he 
made a tour all over India and the continent and then 
settled down for a whilé in England. There he brought 
out some important works*on Indian art and culture and 


a 


among other activities assisted to- form the Royal India’ , 


Society in 1910. For about a decade from 1907 to 1917 
he was engaged in study, lecturing and writing which grew 
in intensity when he joined in 1917 the Boston Museum 
where he spent the. last thirty years of his life, 
‘diréction Indian, Persian.and Eastern collections at the 


Under his | 


Museum ‘have become among the most upset in the © 


world. ; 

Since 1917 Dr. .Coomaraswamy has written ta lectured 
in many centres of culture in America and Europe and is 
the author of more than sixty books and monographs. 
His ney of India and Indonesian Fabio is another out- 








2 Seo ‘Dura Raja Singhaiw'a article: in’ the Hindu Orgin 
Jaffug (Ceylon) for August 26, 1947. 
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DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


standing work on the subject. A bibliography of his scents: 
complied by the Michigan University of U.S.A. on the 
occasion of his 65th birthday listed more than 500 publi- 
cations, 
last five years ‘of his life includes many voluminous books, a 
very large range of pamphlets, articles: and critical re- 
views issued not only .in India, England and America but 
also in France, Germany, Finland and Rumania. He was 
a master of half a dozen languages and his book-littered 


“+ study contained books in more than a dozen languages. 


* 


8, 


* to: the Government of Ceylon, described this great savant ag 


* the East. anid West®. 
, August 22, 1947 Dr. G, P. Malalasekera aptly described 


beauty and grace of the Rajput and Kangra paintings that . 
" , are spiritual and hence more Indian| than those of Moghul 


Mrs. Coomaraswamy testifies to a visitor that the Doctor _ 


worked everyday including Sundays, from seven in - the 
morning’ until ten at night permitting himself very little 
relaxation. Dr. Coomaraswamy was F.L.S. and F.G.S. 
and was in charge of-Axt Section at United Provinces 
Exhibition of India held in 1910-11. He was a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; Fellow of University 
College, London; Vice-President, India Society, London; 
Hon. Correspondent, Archaeological Survey of India, Vrien- 
den der Aziatische Kunst, the Hague; Gesellschaft fur 
Assiatische Kunst, Berlin; and Hon. Member, Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, etc. 

Sir Henry Moore, the Governor of Ceylon, rightly ob- 
served that Dr. Coomaraswamy was a iworld-figure in the 
realm of scholarship. Sir Charles Collins, Chief Secretary 


an ambassador of understanding, an interpreter between 
In a broadeast talk’ from Colombo on 


him as possessing a myriad-minded intellect comparable 
perhaps to Leonarda de Vinci in its universal interests, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s researches were world-wide and all- 
embracing, ranging from Philology of at. least a dozen 
languages to music and archaeology, from the ancient 
metaphysics of India and Greece to the most modern prob- 
lems of politics and sociology. For all these and many 
more extraordinary attainments he has been rightly called 
one of the greatest. minds of our age. Before E. B.-Havell 
and A, K. Coomaraswamy it was only the Greek Art that 
was considered as great Art by the Westerners and the 
Westernised Indians. Those works of Indian ‘Art where 
Greek influence was detected was counted worthy of atten 
tion. Hence Coomaraswamy’s earlier works were concerted 
chiefly with the exposition of the Philosophy of Indian 
Art. As William Rothenstein has clearly pointed out in 
a graceful tribute to his fellow-savants, it-was Havell and 


Coomaraswamy who were mainly responsible for sweeping © 


away many ignorant notions and wrong theories about 


Indian culture. Dr. Coomaraswamy changed the. perverted — 
views of the Western and. Westernised scholars and held ° 


before the world the superb qualities and the overwhelm- 
ing power of Brahmanistic sculptures. He called ‘insist- 
ent attention to the pure Indian character of Indian 
genius and revealed to the world at large the incomparable 


artists. His embracing perspectiveness, says William 
Rothenstein, made him not only the discoverer of Tadian 
art but also “the sensitive an id of “Indian literature 
and music.” 





8 See the Ceylon Daily News foe August 22, 1947, 


The number that has grown considerably in the | 
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An Indian named S. Chandrasekhara met Dr. Coomara- 
swamy in the early part of 1947 at his country residenec 
in Needham, Massachusetts. The latter was sa modest 
that he consented to meet the former if Chandrasekhara pro- 
mised to ask no biographical details. Both went out for 
a drive and had a talk in the car. The Doctor told the 
visitor that he would be retiring next year from the 


“Museum. and that he was planning to return to India after 


an absence of thirty years to settle down and to enter into 
that he called his ‘Vanaprastha and Sannyasa ashramas’. 
Asked where he :was likely to settle down the Doctor said, 
“Perhaps at the foot of the Himalayas or in Tibet; some 
spot where I shall be Teast accessible.” Chandrasekhara* 
asked the’ Doctor whether after having lived thirty years 
in Boston and accustomed to myriad comforts and con- 


-veniences. of the American life he would not find life in 


the Himalayas difficult. The. Doctor answered, “These 
comforts are beneath contempt! Look at my houses I 
don’t have a radio becatise I can’t stand one: The longer 
I have lived in the United States the more Indian I have 
become, and therefore I shall be happy when I shall 
settle down in India.” 


Dr. Coomaraswamy regretted to Qhandrasekhara. that 
the Indian students seem to bring nothing to this country, 
not an iota of Indian culture,’as they aré regrettably igno- 
rant of their own country's heritage.’ He-never liked the: 
high standard of American way of living. In this con- 
nection he observed to Chandrasekhara : 

“I am against the concept of raising the’ statidard 
of living endlessly. There will never be a possibility 
of contentment. Life is larger than bath tubs, - 
radios, and refrigerators. I am afraid, the higher the 
standard of living the lower the culture. Why, more 
than fifty per cent of Americans, have never bought 
a bogk in their lifetime and the Americans have ° 
the highest standard of living in the world. ‘Literacy 
is not education, and education is not culture’.” 


The following tributes paid to Dr. Coomaraswamy in 
the W@st show how his contributions have been appreciated 
in thag hemisphére. A writer inl the New York Herald 
Tribune has called him the scholar, curator ard priest of 
Oriental Arg Another admirer in the United States wrote 
that he was tall, handsome, of sovereign colour, the image 
of God carved in sandalwood. Here is a personal tribute’ 
from Eric Gill who has’met him in the flesh and says this 
of him: 


“Others have writtea the truth about life cna 
religion and man’s work, Others have written good 
clear English, others, have had the gift of witty 

- exposition, Others have understood the metaphysics 
of Christianity: and others - have - understood the 
metaphysics of Hinduism and Buddhism. Others 
have understood the true significance of erotic 
drawings and sculptures. Others have seen the rela~ 
tionships of the true and the good and the beautiful, 
Others have apparently unlimited learning. Others 
have loved ; others have been kind and generous. 
But I know of no one else in whom all these gifts 
and all these powers have been combined . . . I 
believe that no living writer hag written the truth 
in. matters of art and life and religion and piety with 
such wisdom and nndersteniing: 8 





4 See his article in The. Aryon Path of Bombay for August, 1947. 
5. See the Ceylon Daily News for Friday, August 21, 1947. 


ON BEING AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Dr. HARIDAS T. MAZUMDAR, 
Prolene of ean oe University, - Las Vegas, New Meme. U. 8.. Ax 


Tovar, July 7, 1947, in the Distiict Court of San 
Miguel County, Las Vegas, New Mexico, Honorable 
Judge Luis Armijo conferred upon me one of my J most 
precious possessions, American citizenship, ~~ 

Now I am trying to ask myself what this thing, 
called becoming. an American citizen, means: 

First, it means to me a new birth. The pledge of 
allegiance to the United States of America: means that 
some of my old loyalties must. be given up, some’ of 
them be rearranged, and some new loyalties - be 
assumed, I cannot and will not deny the land of my 
birth, Mother India. My spiritual values and inspira- 


tions have been, in the first instance, derived from the ~ 


rich and noble legacy of my forebears: who went to 
India some 6000 years ago, while their cousins went-to 
Europe. I still consider myself their to the noble 
Sanskrit language, eldest sister of all European lan- 
guages, and.to the Hindu system of numerals mis- 
called Arabic. I still look upon, Mahatma Gandhi as 
one of the prophets of our age, and I cherish my past 
associations, with him. : 

My new birth this day means-that whereas in the 
past I used to think of serving India, America, - and 
the world, henceforth my humble effort shall be to 
serve Aterica, India, and the world. Being a product 
of two cultures, Hindu and American, I shall strive to 
import into the American scene some of the positive 
values of Hindese culture. The exalted philosophy of 
India and the dynamic democracy of America can be 
wedded together, and it shall be my humblg enor to 
promote such a consummation. 

Second, my new birth as ap American citizen 
enables me to graft onto the youthful virility of this 
nation the mellow philosophy and. outlook of@ancient 
India, e 
Third, while the American-born citizen takes his 
citizenship ‘for granted, I cherish theeprivilege of 
American citizenship, I have now become a co-worker 
with 140,000,000 of my fellow American citizens in the 
task of demonstrating and living the values of demo- 
eracy. Citizenship confers obligations ag well as pri- 
vileges. The most cherished privilege of American 
‘citizenship is that one may look the world in the eye 
‘confidently, with self-respect, viewing others as equals. 
The most significant obligations of American citizen- 
ship are:- teamwork, reconciliation of conflicting 
interests by goodwill and by due process of law, per- 





* The citizens of India were declared ineligible for American 
eltizenship by a Supreme Court ruling in 1923. . In 1946, Congress 
enacted a law putting India on a quota basis and ‘making nationals of 


India eligible for citizenship in this country, The author, born in, . 


India, took a leading part in securing passage’ of that legislation. He 
4s the author of many books on India and Gandhi and international 
aflairs. His latest book The United Nations of the World: A 
Treatise on How to Win the Peace (Ist ed. 1942, and 2nd ed. 1944) 
suggests a basis for constructive American policy. At present, the 
‘author js associated with New Mexico Highlands University, Las Veet 
New Mexico, as Professor of Sociology. 


“Snnanes of ean at hand directed. Sowaid the 
improvement of our local community, state and nation, 
and we hope, the world. 

Fourth, being an-American citizen means not only 
taking part in the civie affairs of one’s community but 





also active participation in the making of policy for, - 


one’s community, state and nation—and the world. I 
am looking forward with great eagerness to ‘the day 
when I shall cast my first ballot. in an election. America 
is called upon to demonstrate to the sick world that 
the way ‘of ballots is far superior to the way of bullets 
—and much more enduring. 

Fifth, democracy rests upon the assumption that 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. But the 
judgment or action of a people operating as a crowd 
or a mass is anything but divine. Hence the wise 
Thomas Jefferson laid- down that an enlightened - 
citizenry is an essential to a healthy democracy. I do 
not foresee this-nation of ours doing anything.seriously 
wrong ; but if ever, unfortunately, my America should 
tread the path of wrong-doing and unrighteousness, T 
would discharge my obligation as a citizen by working 
with might and-main for righteousness and. justice and 
goodwill ~ -, 

Sixth, my acquisition of American citizenship today 
réminds me of my childhood experiences. In a literal 
sense, George’ Washington beckoned to me to come 
to this country. In the Second Gujarati Reader of my 


_ grade school,-there was a lesson about a boy named 


George, Washington and about his experience with the 
cherry tree and his Dad. The lesson ended by saying, 


“And the truth-telling George Washington became the . 


Father of his country.” In my childish way of think- ‘ 
ing, I mused to myself that if Georgé Washington. Was? 


so good and if he became the Father of his country, 
hig children too miust be good and truth-telling ; 
some day I ought to visit George Washington’s 
children.- Well, I have been here for'a quarter of a 
century and’ I can truthfully say that my childish 
picture of George Washington’s children hag been 
found to be true—true, that is, in every respect ex- 
cept when the American. people are engaged in ~@ 
political election campaign. I cannot vouch for 
truthfulness of Washington’s children when they are 
engaged in the national pastime of election campaigns! 


. That reminds me that as a citizen I am assuming a - 


special responsibility to try out whether an election 
campaign cannot be carried on without mud-slinging. 
Seventh, to the saints and heroes of ‘India I have 
now added the heroes and saints and statesmen of the 
New World. I can visualize Emperor Asoka (8rd cen- 
tury, B.C.) and William Penn walking. hand-in-hand, 
striving to-bring about a warless world. The wise and 
heroic Washington, the statesman Thomas Jefferson, 
the philosophic Benjamin Franklin, the saintly Lin- « 
coln, the soldierly Grant- and Lee—these makers of, 
America are now part ‘of my forebears. Emerson and | 
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Thoreau and Wali Whitman reinforce the outlook of 
universalism I had mca from ‘the culture of 
India, : 

Highth, ‘as a humble soldier in he non-violent 
army of Mahatma Gandhi, 1 contributed my share 
toward the breakup of the British Empire in India. 
The result, however, is less pleasing than anticipated, 
now that the British Raj is about to make its exit. 
India is distraughi and divided. I hope she may learn 


"+ from the federal union idea of America. However, it: 


js not for me now ‘to urge upon India any specific 
plan of action; I can but offer a bit of advice as an 


American citizen interested in the well-being of India’s 


four hundred million people.. 

Ninth, as an American citizen I cannot be blind 
to the gigantic tasks confronting us of the present 
generation both at home and abroad. Here at home 
the relations between capital and labor must be 
adjusted on the basis of mutual accommodation and 
reciprocal responsibility.. Political liberty must be 
implemented with economic security within the frame- 
work of our democratic society. Abroad, even before 
the last shot of the military campaigns was heard, a 
new threat to peace and orderly procedure was posed 
by our Ally, ‘the Soviet Union. The iron curtain must 
be lifted if the ‘world in our generation is to’ ex- 
perience a new birth of freedom. As an American 
citizen, I am proud of the statesmanlike -behavior and 
accomplishments of General McArthur in Japan. But 
‘our handling of the China situation is less satisfactory. 
I believe Yalta was an act of appeasement and must 
be undone. The Truman-Marshall doctrife is worthy 
of the noble traditions of America, One must say, 
however, that there is a certain amount of timidity in 
our State Department. The descendants of pioneers 
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must cast off timidity. Co-operation, secured at the 
expense of compromise and appeasement, is not worth 
having. Non-eo-operation resting on principle is pre- 
ferable to eo-operation based on appeasement. The 
solid body of American principles of democracy is 
more than a match for the most rampant totalitarian- 
ism. in the world, 


Tenth, as an American citizen, I realize the urgent 
need today for us to live in the spirit of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Great Emancipator. With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with chivalry toward 
the vanquished ; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to bind- up 
humanity’s wounds, to care for him, friend or foe, who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his - 
orphan—to do all, which may achieve and cherish @ 
just and lasting peate among ourselves and with all 
nations, Such is the spirit of Lincoln, of America, 


- within the context of our times, 


For generations America has stood as a beacon- 
light to the world hungering for freedom. The Ameri- 
ean Declaration of Independence has given inspiration 
to the oppressed of the world. The Ameérican Constitu- 


_tion holds forth the promise of American life to all 


who care to accept it. American federalisfi may bring 
hope and life to a dying Europe and to strife-torn 
India and China. The American insistence on the dig- 
nity of man is the one bright spot in our edarkened 
world. The Founding Fathers are watching us; we 
eannot fail them. 

As an American citizen, I hope to do my humble 
share in maintaining intact the noble heritage of this 
great land, in enriching that heritage, and in bringing 
within tee reach -of all mankind the promise of 


-American_life. all 
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LABOUR CONDITION IN’ INDIA DURING THE WAR 
By LAKSHMI NARAIN GUPTA 


TuovucH India has made much progress in her angie 
trial development due to the two world wars, yet 
organised industries regulated by the Factory Legis- 
lation” absorb only 9-4 per cent of the total working 
population. An idea of this can be had from the total 
number of workers engaged-in the. factories : 


Year Average daily number of 
persons employed 

1988, 1:740,331 

1939 1,748 561 

1940 Z 1,844,428 ~ 

1941 , mS ae 2,156,377 

1942 2,282,937 

1943 2436312" - 

1944 (figures are estimated) 4,584,338 


Though the number of workers employed in fac- 
tories is very small us compared to those in other 
countries yet the industrialists andthe Government 


‘ have so far not been able to offer. them good facilities 


so that they may-be more efficient and more workers 


_may be attracted to serve in the factories. 


The condition of the Indian labourers engaged in 
the various kinds of industries is very pitiable, They. 
have a very low standard of living. According to the 
report of the Director of the Nutrition Research 
Laboratory, “The majority of the population lives on 
a diet- far remote from the most moderate standards 
of.adequate nutrition” Their life is no better than 
that of a dog. Their condition is no doubt somewhat 
better in factories owned, by a few ethinent industrial- 
ists. 


There is excessive crowding in the industrial towns, 
such as in Bombay, Cawnpore and Calcutta, ete, The 
largest increase has been+in Cawnpore and then in 
Ahmedabad between 1981 and 1941, which is 99 
per cent and 97 per cent respectively, This was all 
during the war. In spite of the fact that the population 
has nearly doubled there thas been no proper 
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the starting of a few development societies after the 
war. 

The workers live in chawls, huts, and even on roads ~ 
situated in unhealthy localities, having no medical 
facilities, no adequate water supply for drinking and 
other purposes, no proper disposal of sewage and 
rubbish, ete. The Government hospitals do not care 2 
_ bit for them. : , ait 

Besides this, the condition in the factories ig also 
very unhygienic..All these defects not only decrease the 
efficiency of the workers, but also reduces the expec- 
tation of life which is a blot on our society. 

More than this; there are all sorts of underhand 
policies which are played at the time of recruitment. 
There is no security.of service for these workers, for 
they are always at the mercy.of the employers who 
may turn them out at any time they like. They are 
made the tools of the political parties, who exploit 
them only for attaining their-political ends and who 
have no interest in the welfare of the workers. - The 
workers are under-fed and under-clotHed. 


a 
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housing scheme for the increased population except _ 


War 


With this condition of the Indian workers, the war 
_ began in 1939. Though the wages of the workers have 
gone high, the State is taking more interest in labour 
problems. Working hours have been reduced from 54 
to 48 since the year 1946, labour legislations have 
been passed, social security schemes have been pre- 
pared. Housing schemes are there and several other 
schemes are under consideration, but as it is 
even now one can very - safely come to 
conclusion that the condition of the Indian worker’ 
has in no way improved during the war. The questiot 
which naturally arises is that what is the reason for 
this, in spite of the fact that wages have been increased 
and working hours reduced. 


The simple reason is that though the wages have 
increased yet the cost of living hag gone higher that 
the increase in wages. As soon ag the war began the 
prices slowly began to rise, but they were at their 
highest level in 1043-44, watch can. be seen from the 
following table : 


Ee 
Index of Wholesale Prices 


End of July, 1914=100 


e Calcutta Bombay General 
: 19th August . 

1 a 1939—100 
(a) 
19389 ° - 108 109 118-7 
1949 ° 120 _ 2 118 118-0 
1941 139 137 130-0 
1942 185 219 159-4 
1943 307 (ce) 229-4 
1944 298 241-3 
1945 289 . 244-1 
(a) Average of 5 months, .(b) Average of 4° months, {c) 

The latest figures from the Economic Advisor's 

Index of wholesale prices cf food,articles (base last 


week of August, 1989-100) for the week-end of August, 
1947, worked out to 283-4 as compared wit® 283-9 
(revised) for the previous week and 252-2 fer ithe 
corresponding week of last year. 

During the wéek cereals and pulses remained 
stationary’ at 293-6 and 535-0 respectively while that 


for other food articles advanced from 226-9 Gene 


to 228-2. ; 

During the war India was the principal base of 
operations on both the sides, ze. East and West. As a 
result of it employment eased in those factories 
producing munitions, though most of the workers were 


mainly unskilled. But as a result of increased indus-_ 


trial activity it was essential for the Government to 
improve the labour relations and welfare facilities. 
Aceordingly, steps were taken for the same and ordi- 
nances were passed. 


1. National Service Ohne: During. the war, 


there was control on technically trained workers, So;. 


in order to take maximum advantage from them the 


above ordinance was passed. According to this ordi-- 


nance, various categories of skilled and semi- 
artisans were specifically mentioned in a, schedule and 
all such technical workers between 18 and 50 years 
of age who were not in the armed forces were made 


icskilled 


All India . Working alain cost of living 
- Food index in Bombay City 
last week, Aug., Year ending June, 

1939=100 1934-100 

(b) . 
112-1 yy 106 
107°3 . 12 
116-6 122 
153-6 157 
255-3 230 
234-6 237 | 
235°3 * 232 (d) 
Discontinued, (d) Average of 8 months. 


Hable for employment in national service. Any factory -— 


engaged in war-work could be declared by notification 
to-be a factory engaged in national work. The ordi- | 

Dance was amended in 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, ® 

and thereby a number.of changes were introduced. 

2. Several other ordinances were passed for the 
regulation of employment : 

i. Essential Service Maintenance 
(1941) : Whereby all the workers employed under 
the Crown or private concern were declared to be 
essential in the interests of the war efforts and so 
the workers were required to stick to their jobs. 

ii. Motor Vehicles Drivers Ordinance No. V of 
1942 : Under which the Government was empowered 
to requisition the services of any person or persons 
qualified to drive the motor vehicles. 

iii Railway Military Personnel Ordinance, 1942: 
Regulating the employment of members of the 
armed forces in the working and management si 
Railways. 

3. "Rule 81-A of the Defence of India Rules, 1942: 
Gives power to the Government of India to ensure 
that disputes, when they arise, are settled without the 
necessity of resorting to direct action. The mile 
empowers the Government, to refer industrial disputes 
to “adjudication” with the provision that adjudication 
award ean be enforced by the Government, 

Different training schemes were 
during the same period such as: 


Ordinance ° 


also introduced | 


4 
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1. Technieal Praining Scheme: The scheme was 
instituted by. the Government of India in 1940 to 
provide for the Technical Branches .of the Defence? 
Services and for ordnance and munitions factories. 

2. Bevin Training: This scheme was outlined bY. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin in 1940 for the training of Indian 
workers in factories and workshops in England with 
the object of accelerating munitions production in 
India. 

_ Certain other steps were taken for improving the 
condition of the Indian workers and ordinances were 


_ passed to that effect, 


_ 1944 was created under 


Statutory Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund of 
powers conferred by 8S, 72 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, for improve- 


“ ment of conditions of labour in Coal Mines out of 


i 


funds derived from a cess or an excise duty. 

War Injuries Compensation Insurance Scheme : To 
impose obligation on the employer to pay compensa- 
_ tion in respect of war injuries. 

Creation of “Employment. Exchanges”: ‘The 
Government decided to start Employment Exchanges 
in 1943 for employment of those persons who have 
been thrown out of employment after the war and now 
the number of such exchanges have increased consider- 
ably. a Ras 
InpustRIAL RELATIONS 


During the war a number of strikes took place 


though the number of such strikes had been fewer than 
what they were during the last year. Concerning this 
the Royal Commission on Labour rightly reported in 
1931 that : ete el 
“An important factor at work in creating 
industrial unrest in India is the Jack of contact 
which too often exists between employers and 
employed. There are employers who by special 
efforts, have established reasonably close touch with 
their ‘workers, but they are exceptional. ‘In practi- 
cally every centre and every industry (with the 
exception of plantations) the Jack of contact and 
understanding is evident. In the interests of all 
concerned, we urge ‘that every effort should be 
made to bridge the gulf.” 

The same warning was repeated by Mr. Harold 
Butler, British Minister in Washington, and formerly 
director of International Labour office, who visited 
India’ in connection with an official mission to the 
East in 1937. He said that 


“The problem of Industrial relations may be~ 


considered to be the chief problem confronting 
Indian industries at the present time, and ole upon 
which further industrial development to some 
extent depends.” 


The Reconstruction Committee Report amp says 


- that 


“Increased attention is being paid to labour 
matters, and there must in the post-war period be 
@ quickening up of progress throughout the labour 
field. Labour policy must produce conditions in 
which-labour can feel that it is a partner in industry 
and in the undertakings in which it works and 
which ensure to labour fair conditions both of 
work and relaxation.” 

With the outbreak’ of the-war, in order :to “main- 


,tain the production level at its maximum, it was 


ordinance. 
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essential for the Government to care tiofe for Indus- 
trial Relations and so in January, 1942, the Govern- 
ment of India by a notification added Rule 81-A of 
Defence of India Rules in order to put a check to the 
strikes and lock-outs. The rule empowered the Govern- 
ment to make general or special orders to suit the 
local requirements to prohibit strikes and lock-outs 
and refer any dispute for conciliation or adjudication, 
to require the employers to observe such terms and 
conditions of employment as might be specified so as 
to enforce the decision of the adjudicators, Later on 
Provincial Governments were also vested with such 
powers and it was specified that nobody could go on 
strikes unless two weeks prior notice has been given. 
It. was also provided that when a certain dispute has 
been referred for adjudication or conciliation nobody 
could go on strike and for two months therefore 
certain amendments were later on made in the above 


In Bombay, Industrial Disputes Act (1988) was 
amended in 1941 which applied only to Textile indus- 


‘try and which set up a machinery for arbitration of 


disputes in which both the parties agrged to arbitration. 
The amendment made arbitration compulsory in ¢er- 
tain cases as a war measure and this Smpowered the 
Government to refer to arbitration any dispute which 
it deems will lead to serious disorder or may cause 
hardships to the community or affect the industry 
adversely. ? 
The reasons whith seem to hold good are that 
Labour is becoming conscious, it resents the high - 
profits made by the industrialists, it is not satisfied 
only with a living wage but it also wants a share in 
the management. Another reason seems to be that there 
are interested political parties who have no interest in 
the welfare of the gorkers except that of the attain- 
ment of their political ends, so India at present needs 


“sound @rade unionism and good labour leadership. 


Dubing the war several Labour Conferences were 
held to,devise means for putting a stop to the strikes. 
The Centrab Government appointed Labour Adviser it 
the Labour Department and 7 assistants for industrial 
areas in different parts of the country. In 1945, a 
separate machinery was set up for the promotion of 
industrial relatioris. ‘The organisation consisted of 
Chief Labour Commissioners with headquarters at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Lahore respectively and 23 
labour inspectors located at various centres throughout 
the country. It will deal with industrial relations, 
conciliation of labour disputes, administration of labour 
legislation, collection of information on wages and 
other labour matters. 

Labour welfare during the war took the form of 
assistance to workers by the establishment at or near 
the workshops, of canteens and restaurants as well as 
shops for sale at concession rates of food, grains, cloth 


-and other essential goods which were being sold at 


much cheaper rates than the usual rates prevailing in 
the market. 

.Teday there seems to, be a, strike, fever, 
everywhere workers have 8 mind to strike at any 
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time. It his spréad.like an infectious disease,- Those 
who could never “dream of strikes have gone-on jong* 
strikes, such as Banks, Post Offices, Railways. 
largest number of strikes took place in the year 1945-46 
an idea of which can be had from the following 
‘statistics : 


Year No. of ” Workers Loss of 
Disputes involved Haondays 
1941 359 291,054 3,330,503 
1942 694 » 772,653 ” 5,779,945 
1943 716 “525,088 2,342,287 
1944 658 530,015 3,447,300 
1945 848 782,192 3,940,892 
1946 (up to -1,115 1,508,757 7,496,292 
July) : 


As a result of these strikes the production in thé 
factories have considerably gone down, The problem 
at present before the Governmént in power is that of 
Increased production. The labour member, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, Government of India, while speak- 
ing at the 8th session of the Indian Labour Confer- 
ence declared, “Our watchward should be im- 
proved working aad living condition for the workers 
and increased productivity.” Stressing the need for 
increased pr8duetion he said,. “A mere increase in 
Wages, unaccompanied by increased productivity will 
be worse than: useless, because it will set in train @ 
vicious inflationary spiral of high prices and high 
wages each trying to catch up with the other.” As the 
labour member rightly observed, - 


brought about only by each party recognising not only 
its rights but its obligations not only to the other 
party but to the community -as a whole.” Elgcidating 
how a strike in an important industry dislocates the 
entire economic structure he saide’ “A: strike in an 
important industry is not merely a dispute between an 
employer and ‘a worker but involves a stoppage of 
production, which causes serious inconyenience 4, the 
community.” : ; 

During the war, coal mining labour presented 
special problems. The usual workers were attracted by 
other wartime occupations in the neighbouring areas 
either because of their ‘less arduous character or 
because of high remuneration offered. So there was 
special need for improving thé amenities provided for 
the-miners and im, order to promote the wellgte of 
coal miners, the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Ordinance 
was passed in 1944. The ordinance provided for .the 
establishment of a fund to finance welfare activities. 
The fund was to be made up of a levy of cess by the 
Central Government at a rate (not less’than one.anna 
_ and not.more than four annas a ton) to be fixed from 
time to time. This fund could be utilised for building 
purposes or improvement of housing and the provision 
of water supply facilities for washing, educational and 
recreational facilities, measures for improving public 
health, sanitation. and standard of living of miners 
generally. The Centrai Government: also appointed a 
Coal Miners’ Welfare Commission, 

The most important oroblem at present before us 


“Lhe - 


“These (improved | 
working conditions and increased productivity) can be- 


- will be an 
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been paid to them, but the latest five-year plan of the 
Central Government makes provision for the’ inrprove- 
ment of their condition’ and some positive: steps are 
likely to be taken. 
whose condition has not as yet -been improved: 
GOVERNMENT PLans 

For the improvement of labour, conditions, - 
Gentral and Provincial Governments” 
different, plans.-Among these a programme for Health 
Insurance has been prepared by’ the Central Govern- 
ment known as “Adarkar Plan of* Health Insurance.” 
The difficulty up to this time had been that the 
Central Government as well as the Provincial Govern- 
ments had not been taking dny’ interest in’ such plans 
and they were not ready to finatice the scheme. But 
with the coming of the new government in power, we 


“hope that it will give full consideration to the plan 


and give every possible financial help to the scheme 
in order to improve thé condition of the worker, 

~ The latest plan of the present Government for 
improving Jabour’ condition is the five-year plan. The 
Labour Member, the Hon’ble Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, 
addressing the Provincial Labour Ministers’ Conference 
suggested that there is need for the institution of a 
Ministers’ Conference which would meet regularly once 
a year to formulate a. policy and periodically review 


-its execution. 


“Our immediate task,” the ‘ishour Minister said, 
“will relate to the promotion of fair wage agreements, 
standardisation of wages, rationalisation of the rates of 


Next is the’ problem of seamen 


the 
have got~their * 


- is that’ of agricultural labour, which fortis the majot- 
‘part of our country. Up to this time, no attention has’ 


dearness allowatices, organisation of Industrial Training - 


and apprenticeship schemes with a view to’ improve 
the productive and earning capacity of workers, regu- 
lation, and- improvement of *- working conditions in 
factories, minés, transpdrt-services and shops, elimifa- 
tion of ecotitract . labour, provision of medical and 
monetary relief to workers during sickness and provi- 
sion of housing. i S 


Taking the above iets into soigdamtion: Wwe can. 


safely conclude’ that India needs much improvement 
in her labour condition. In order to attain it, “there 
increasing need for contact and - 60- 
ordination between Céntral and Provincial Govern- 


ments, employers ahd workers and ‘plang for ‘a fuller - 


utilisation of the newly created _ tripartite « labour 
conference.” i 


With the opening of the I. L. O.; the scope for im- 
provement has of course widened, but still little is being 
done according. to the decisions. There is need of 
improving the factory conditions, hours of work, holi- 


days, welfare work, housing condition, social security .° 


and trade unionism, etc. All these will lead to. an 
increase in efficiency of the Indian Jabour which has 
not as yet been attained in spite of the fact that the 
hours of work have been reduced and wages have been 


increased to a considerably thigh level. With the coming — 


of the popular Government -in power, wé hope that 
everything possible will be done for improving the 
Isbour condition in India. 


SANSKRIT AS THE. NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDIA 


By Panort AMARENDRAMOHAN *TARKATIRTHA 


Sanskrit is the oldest living language of India. The 
literature of the Vedas, which embody all our knowledge 
in Sanskrit, cannot evén bé approximately dated. Max- 
muller hesitatingly placed-the beginning of the Vedic liter- 
ature in the latter half of the second millennium B.C. Tilak 
and Jacobi, on thescther hand, tried to push the date much 
"further back. Many eminent Indian scholars are inclined 
_ to date the Vedas at least beyond the eighth millennium 
“B.C. on astronomical grounds, Without ¢htering into the 
controversy, it can however be safely said that the second 


millennium B.C, has been accepted as the latest date for 


the Vedas. ; 

Sanskrit enjoys a unity, of literature and continuity of 
existence as no other language in the world can claim. The 
unity of a. literature consists,’ on the one hand, in the 
persistence of a language which remains from first to last 
intelligible, and on the other hand in the -continuity of 
works handed down from generation to generation: Sans- 
krit satisfies both these ‘tests. 

India is now politically free but intellectual freedom 
is yet to come. The ‘first task of a liberated country is: to 
resuscitate its hoary culture and tradition. But we have 
not addressed ourselves to this prime task of a newly-freed 
country. Our mind is still in chains and otir eyes fixed 
on the West. It is only natural because all our leaders 
have had only western education in their life and had little 
opportunity to know and respect our own literature which 
embodies, in Sanskrit, the greatest wisdom of the world. 
There are exceptions, no: doubt, among them but immediate 
interests seem to cloud-their cultural vision. 

The. national language of India continues to be a 
subject of controversy. The claim for a provincial language 
of India to be elevated to the status of national language, 

?®naturally evokes protest and suspicion. 
making Hindi the lingua franca was. not received with 
enthusiasm in South India and Eastern India. Likewise 
a second proposal to have Bengali in that place was not 
viewed with approval. Again, the demand of the Muslims 
‘for the recognition of Urdu, including its script remained. 
Gandhiji struck a middle appeasing course and tried- to 
have a mixed language called Hindustani to be written 
both in the Devnagri and Urdu-scripts. Aiter the parti- 
tion of India, and specially after the adoption of Urdu 

‘,as the, lingua franca of Pakistan to the total ‘exclusion of 
minority language claims, there is no reason why Hindu- 
stani or the Urdu script should degrade Indian national 
language and script. Just as Bihar cannot adopt Tamil 
or Andhra cannot accept Pushtu as her own, India is 
under no obligation to honour Urdu by dishguring her 
own ancient language and. literature. 

A national language should have the following criteria: 

(a2) No provincial language should be belittled by it, 

(6) Its wealth of words should be immense and its 
grammar perfect and capable of coining new words as 

and when occasion arises, 


Ce) Te is _able to express the highest thought. ‘and: 


_ Scripts. 


The proposal for . 


ares 


(d); Ithas a yocabulary sufficient to givé expression 


-even to technical subjects like fine arts, architechture, 


science, medicine, military arts and the like, and 
(e) -It ought to be the vehicle for the civilisation of 
the entire country. 

Only Sanskrit satisfies these. tests. Most of the pro- 
vincial languages ‘are derivatives of Sanskrit. Jf Hindi’ 
with its undeveloped literature can claim to be the lingua 
franca of India, Bengali can certainly make that claim 
with a far greater wealth of literature and an almost 
equal expanse. The claim of both can however be com- 
promised by asking them to recognize the claim of mother 
Sanskrit. North, West,.South and Eastern India can have 


‘no valid ‘ground for objection to adopt Sanskrit as the 


national language. It is free from. all taints of provincialism. 
All the provinces still maintain centres of. Sanskrit learn- 
ing and a great amount. of inter-provincial .intellectual in- 
tercourse still takes place through the medium of Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit is the root of many branches of knowledge. 
Its transcendental scriptures like Ved"s and Upanishads 
enjoy the admiration of international savagts and are 
objects of intensive study all over the world. Germany, 
Russia, Britain and America have spent millions on 
the procurement, study and translation of Sanskrit manu- 
Works in- Sanskrit on philosophy, *iterature, 
astronomy, medicine, music and political economy stand 
unparalleled in any other language. Sanskrit works on the 
subjects of testing pearls and. scientific machineries give 
only an indication thdt* even modern technical things 
can be studied in that language. With its deep, wide 
and wealtfy vocabulary, Sanskrit is the only language in 
India which can trapslate even the most modern techni- 
cal books. It has recently been shown by one of our very 
eminen§scientists that atomic energ sy was known in ancient 
India ag§d was elaborately studied. : 
It is said that Sanskrit is a dead language. Nothing 
can be farthar from truth, Sanskrit education is imparted 
in all the Universities, Colleges, Schools and thousands of 
Tols all over the country, English seems to be.a spoken | 
language because it is the existing State language and is 
the language of towns. The percentage of people who 
speak in Sanskrit in the countryside are much move in 
number than those who can speak English and their -degree 
and. intensity of, knowledge is.no less than the English 
scholars, Sanskrit was the Indian Court language till the 
coming of Muslims. Even a cursory study of Kautilya 
will reveal that it is capable of dealing with all the modern 
problems of trade, industry, controls, licenses, labour 
troubles, special. tribunals etc. and can with ease be used 
as a Court language. Sanskrit appears to be dead because 
it is dead in the minds of otr leaders and administrators 
accustomed to think and speak in English. Sanskrit is 
not dead, it has successfully withstood the onslaughis of 
Seythians, Huns and Muslims. Tt can once again become 
the glory of India and the wonder of the world. only if 
we give it its: due by replacing: English with Sanskrit, 


THE PLACE OF ALCOHOL IN A NATIONAL 
PLAN IN INDIA oy ~. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


' 


Br RAMANI RANJAN CHOWDHURY, 


Tue Ontcrn ano Earty Use or ALconon 


Tue term “alcohol” is said tohave been derived from Arabic, 
meaning ‘the best, the finest’ and the name was given in the 
19th century to the wine distillate by Paracelsus. The 
material was known in early times as the golden drink 
only but the chemical and biclogical processes involved in 
the fermentation of-the “liquid that is capable of burning”, 
based. on fhe principle of fermentation and distillation; 
were unknown before the development of modern applied 
chemical science. ~ ~ * 

Lavoisier knew that 100 parts of sugar and 9.7 parts 
of water ..yield 59.2 parts of alcohol and 50.6 parts of 
carbonic acid gas. The first workable. formula as’ given 
below was discove®éd by Gay Lussac, in principle: 


CoH %= 2CO2 -+ 2C2H,0 

About the year 1818, Erxleben discovered that yeast 
constitutes ‘organisms of vegetable origin, which cattse fer- 
mentatign and subsequently very real and rapid progress 


was nade in the science of fermentation. Latour in 1837 


stated that -yeast is fungus, thé growth and propagation of 
which in. sugar, solutions will cause them to ferment; earlier 
about 1834, Kutzing recorded that the yeast constitutes Jiv- 
- ing organisths, which was followed by ‘the vitalistic theory 
of Liehig, who tried to “explain fermentation gs a purely 
chemical process of decomposition. Pasteur came thereafter 


with his epochal discovery that yeasts sprout or bud more- 


readily if-oxygen is introduced inte the solution.on which 
he based his. alcoholic theory that fermentation is Gfe with- 
out air, The oxygen neéded for the yeast is supplied by 
the sugar_and changed into carbonic acid, the unconsumed 
portion of the sugar changing simulteneous]¥ into alcohol. 
The more recent developments have established that 
fermentation is not a decomposition process for change 
into alcohol and carbonic acid gas but a double decompzsi- 
tion, as represented by ihe’ following formulae: Part of 
the sugar changes into acetaldehyde, ‘glycerine and car- 
bonic acid gas, the other part transforming itself into 
acetic acid, alcohol, glycerine and carbonic acid gas: 
The original formula of Gay Lussac, Eaespested in 
modern chemical language as: ; 


Sugar = alcohol + carbonic acid gas i.e. 
CeHieO¢ = aon +2C0. . ~ 
is changed into : 
CoH120¢ (sugar) = = CH,CHO (needa: 
hyde) -+ CQ, (carbonic acid gas) + 
- €3H,03 (glycerine.) 
& 


2CsHy.0, + HO = CH,COOH + 
_  CoH;OH + 2CsH,O3 + 2CO. 
ie., Sugar -++ water = Acetic acid + alcohol + 


olvrerine -_ earhanie arid saa 


Mica Specialist and Industrial Planner, late of the Government of India 


Glycerine:—Glycerine is now produced primarily on .- 
ihe above formulae on the theory that the secondary sul- 
phites. enter into a very loose combination ‘with sugar, 
which in aqueous solution, undergees complete dissocia- 
tion, the sulphite combining with the aldeliydes- piedyeue 
stable compounds. 


' 


Main Inpustarat FERMENTATION Propucts _ 


The following may be. said to be the chief industrial 
fermentation ‘products: — 

(i) Alcohols, including se (fasel oil), 
butyl alcohols and glycerine. 

(ii) Aldehydes, including acetaldehyde, 
furfurol. ; 

(iii) Acids like carbonic aoe formic, acetic, butyric 
and. succinie acids. 

(iv) Ethers like acetic and succinic ethers. . 

It may be noted here that there are as many kinds of 
ethers as alcohols. Only the purest ethyl alcohol is to be | 
used for production of: ether, the presence of fusel oil 
aldehydes, etc., being prejudicial to satisfactory results. 

(v) Sulphur compounds like hydrogen sulphide, etc., 

(vi) Protein decomposition products. ~ j 


prophyl, 


acetol and 


Types Or ComMMERCIAL ALCOHOLS 


Commercial alcohol conéists of thrée types.. (i) Aleo- 
ho] for Drinking Purposes or ay Beverage (ii) Industrial Alco- 
hol and (iii) Power or Fuel “Alcohol. Use of alcohol aw®. 
drink -is well-known and I don’t propose to discuss about — 
its production. Our national Government is already pledged 
to total prohibition 4s a nation-uplifting policy and we 
should accordingly discourage its production for such pur- 
pose. The other two types of alcohol are of sez great 
national. importance. 


. Innusrriat ALCOHOL (the source of heat, light and power) 


This forms the basic of -auxiliary material very essen- 
tial for production of hundreds of chemical preparations of 
modern science: and industry, including explosives, poison 
gases, airplane ‘dope’ and many other war essentials as well 
as peacetime civil needs including medical preparatioris 
and hospital requisites. Indeed’ “Ethyl Alcohol” is con- | 
sidered: today as a most important aleohol for industrial + 
and scientific usé, secotid perhaps to water. Without alco- 
hol, development of modern chemical ‘industry will be 


_ seriously crippled if not totally stopped, just as would be 


the fate of Sieel and Electric Indusiries, without pig iron 
and copper respectively, The various lines of industries 
requiring aleohol as a basic or accessory essential directly 
or indirectly are too numerous to mention which include 
the following:— . F & 


° 
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(a) Solvent for resins or dyes, eg., varnishes, Jac- 
quers, etc, 

(5) Vehicle for flavouring fruit essences. 

“(c) Volatile vehicle and diluent in bringing -substances 
into solution, including a dye-insoluble in water. 

(d) Preservation medium. 

(e) Solvent vehicle for aseptic or anieeptic agent or 
disinfectant. 

(f) Solvent agent for nitro-cellulose, 

(g) Solvent for scents and perfumes and many es- 
sential oils. 


(hk) Solvent for coating to poniect steel. 

(i) Solvent“for many impurities. 

(7) Alcohol solution of resin acts as am agent for 
vitrifiable pigment and it algo. acts as a vehicle for flux: 

(k) As a combustible fuel ; also used as a type of 
“solidified alcohol” as fuel. 

(J Volatile agent “for the tan. 

(m) The ignited vapour of alcohol makes the mantle 


_ incandescent. 


* 
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- 
(n) Alcohol acts as motive power for machinery, 
(o) As bare and accessory in the production of plastic. 
and syntheties. 


Indeed the importance of alcohol in modern progress 
of human activities cannot he over-estimated, both in times 
of peace and war. The following remarks published by 
Mr. John G. Capers, the Commissioner of the Internal 
Revenue, of the German Administration, and made in a 
statement by the Alcohol Trades Advisory Committee in 
1908 (Vide Hanper’s Weekly, October 3, 1908), are very 
illuminating on the subject : ie 


“Industrial alcohol is a matter-of nearly as much 
concern to the German Empire as its army and navy; 
in fact, the elder Emperor inaugurated the industry for 
the primary purpose of having the source of light, 
heat and power within the Empire, independent of 
petroleum products, if which Germany has none. That 
wise old Emperor, realising: that some day, his empire 
might be forced,.in time of war, to be self-dependent 
and resourceful within its own borders, determined to 
be independent of petroleum products, all of which 
were and still are shipped into Germany from other 
countries and an elaborate paternal system was in- 
augurated, to insure as the government's ultimate safety 
source of light, heat and power, the ‘Alcohol, which 
could be produced from the German potatoe, now so 
carefully -cultivated- for that purpose, as it has been 
for nearly 40 years.” 


~ India: is yet industrially undeveloped, -but with the 
progress in her extensive industrialisation under national 
reconstruction plans, the requirement of alcohols both 
industrial and power types, will be enormous. India must 
aim at self-sufficiency for such an important and strategic 
commodity, We have immense scope to plan on our. vege- 
table or agricultural resources for this purpose, much more 
economically than other countries, even including U.S.A., 
arses France or Great Britain, who are handicapped 
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Power or Furst ALCOHOL 


Ethyl alechol, as a motor fuel, used in admixture with- 
gasolene or aromatic hydrocarbon distillates, has been in 


use inj very large quantities in countries like U.S., Ger- 


many, U.K., France, South Africa and elsewhere, The 


* composite motor fuels, containing 30 to 40 per cent alco- 


hol with an ‘equal or larger proportion of gasolene, along 
with smaller percentages of benzene and ether, can be 
vaporized by the ordinary carburettor and are used now- 
‘adays in engines rather more satisfactorily than gasolene 
alone. Between alcohol and gasolene, the former is found 
to be more than 100 per cent efficient and economic than 
the latter in respect of both compression pressure and 
thermal efficiency. In U.S.A., alcohol is the most serious 
competitor of gasolene. The producer of two-thirds of 
the world’s crude oi] amd consumer of four-fifths’ of it, 
the United States. has to import annually vast quantities 
of this material from oVerseas and large-scale attempts 
are in progress to produce alcohol in gigantic plants for 
mass production, so as to .reduce the dependency on 
foreign sources for supply of such an essential commodity. 


e 
Way Atconot Prerernen Over GASoLENE 


° = 

The factors that call for use of alcohol a8 power inde- 

pendently or in admixture with gasolene or other oils are 
the following: Bins 


(a) Alcohol resources, being the product eof" vege- 
table bases, are inexhaustible, which is not the case with 
gasdlene or other mineral oils. Potato, sugarcane and 
similar sugar-yielding vegetables can be grown by planned 
scientific farming in any large quantities. 


(b) Gasolene even of the highest grade aviation type, 
is not entirely satisfactory as a motor fuel, at least for air- 


craft. Impurities present therein cause corrosion diffi- 
culties. Detonation troubles have been serious and its use 
has nt been found Very economical on account of -its 
dificu@y in use at high compressions. (Undusiry and 


Engineering Chemistry Vol. 15; No. 5, May, 1925 by H. A. 
Gardner of {he Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 
U.S.A.) 


(c)- Ready miscibility of alcohol with gasolene at all 
temperatures and in all proportions, 


(d) Lower productive cost in case of alcohol, 


(e) Freedom from gum-forming constituents or cor- 
rosive agents so that it does not attach or plug up valves 
or affect the interiors of the internal combustion engines 
and chambers ‘thereof. ‘ 


(f) Unlike gasolene, alcohol is of anti-knock character 
and prevents detonation. : 


(g) It gives greater mileage but no pre-ignhitiom 
(k) Greater and easier control of power produced by 
alcohol or in its suitable admixture, 


{i) Alcohol generates Jess heat in combustion engines 
needing consequently less cooling water; the cylinder ten- 
perature being lower the cylinder lubrication factors are 
eliminated, reducing the carbon deposits to almost the 
nil point. 
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(j) Aleohol firé is more readily extinguishable by 
. water, whereas in case of gasolene fires, water more readily 
inflames and spreads it. Even if diluted to 50 per cent 
with water, alcohol continues to operate an engine. 


Use Or Arcocas. In Aviation Anp Avromosiies 


‘Alcohol fuels have been developed for use in airplanes, 
High-grade gacolene for aviation purposes can be advan- 


tageously replaced by an. admixture of alcohol, benzol and 


ether. Apart from the saving in air-mileage, it reduces 
the chance of forced Jandings by keeping the spér plugs 
and engine cylinders, free of carbon deposits and oil ac- 
cumulations. The motor using alcohol is reported to give 
at least 25 per cent more power than gasolene> Alcohol 
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having oxygen in its molecular composition, requires less 
air for its combustion than gasolene, thus taking less. 
B.T.U. for the heating of this air. 

South Africa has developed a process patented under 
the name of “Natalite”, which is an admixture of 95 per 
cent ethyl alcohol, ether, pyridine (ammonia or themethy- 
lamine) and a denaturent like-arsenic acid. On similar _ 
principle, a material “Ethulite” has been developed by the 
admixture of a large percentage of alcohol and a small pro- 
portion of ether. It eliminates the chance .of violent ex- 
plosions, usual with the use of gasolene and other motor 
spirits. The wear and tear in the motor and the car is 
much less, “due specially to the more smooth runs, than with 
gasolene, 


2 





SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-MUSLIM POLITY 
- By ¥.. KRISHAN 


es 

An oalsladiit feature which strikes a student of 
Indo-Muslim history is the numerous and ‘rapid 
changes in rulers and dynasties which occurred during 
the Sultanate period at Delhi. The Ghories were fol- 
lowed’ bx the Slaves, the Khiljis, Tughlaks, Lodhis, 
Sayyids and the Suris in a- short span of 300° years. 
Dynasties were short-lived. 

But with the coming of the Great Mughals, an 
important change is noticeable—the succession comes 
to be confined to the Mughal house. Rebellions for the 
throne were many, but, unlike what happend before, 
they were mostly confined to the members of the royal 
family, 

The dynastic instability of the Sultanate ere 
was primarily due to an absence of law of suqgession 
in the State. This was a legacy which the Muslim 
invaders of India had brought from abrgad. During 
their nativity, the Arab Muslims were democratically 
organized. The-Caliph was merely an elect of the 
faithful; -in fact, he was one of the so many ordinary 
citizens of the Islamic State. The Muslim brotherhood 
was the sovereign body. 

*. This democratic feature of the Arab ‘polity. 
suffered - perversion dué to force of circumstances. 

As the boundaries of Islam widened and as the 
number of the faithful - swelled, the election of the 
Caliph by all the believers became impossible, becuuse 
the Muslims ‘like the Greeks and the Romans, failed 
to evolve a system of representation, The famous 
phrase “Democracy dies five miles from the parish 
pump” is eminently applicable in this case. As the 
“ancient City State expanded into the empire of 
Alexander and Caeser, self-government disappeared 
because representation had not been developed.” This 
phenomenon repeated itself in the annals of Islam. 

Not that the elective principle was discarded, on 


‘the contrary, the Muslims clung to it. Anybody ‘who 
hod nawar onaneh anild sat himself un as the Calinh 


or the Sultan and-he always’ kept up the fiction ‘of 
election unimpaired by getting himself elected by a 
handful of his followers who would form the “faithful”. 
and elect the ruler. It was the impossibility of real 
election on the one hand, and the keeping up of the 
fiction of election on the other which _ powerfully 
militated- against. the evolution of a peaceful law of- 
succession. The inevitable sequel was that ‘sovereignty 


‘became a privilege of the mightiest’? Military adven- 


tures could flourish in ‘such circumstances. Thus we 
find in the annals of the Sultanate in India, anybody 
who was powerful enough could set up as the ruler 
on the throne of Delhi. There was nothing in the 
Muslim law to prevent rebellion against the authority 
of the ruler and succession to the throne came to be 
regulated by ‘the sword. It meant the survival of the 
fittest—fittest in terrorizing people into submission, ¢.g., 
men like Balban and Alauddin. It inevitably produced 
adventurers, military regimes and armed despotisms, 
for only a militarist-could hope to scotch any chal- 
lenges to his authority. The kaleidoscopic changes on. 


.the throne of Delhi were the inevitable consequence . 


of the ‘virtual absence of law of successian. 

To buttress their authority further in the eyes of 
the Muslims, to give it a clock of constitutionalism, 
the Sultans of Delhi reeognised the Khalifa, they 
became his self-appointed lieutenants which incidentally 
demonstrated the unity of the Islamic world. The fic- 
tion of Khilafat had a chequered history till it was 
finally shed by the Mughals. It is doubtful if it had 
any material effect on the fortunes of any house - or 
ruler and it died of its inherent futility. 

But in the ‘law of succession’ there came a wel- 
come change with the Great Mughals* They, it must 





-* The fact that Humayun was succeeded by hig eldest son Akbar . 


does not indicate that the change _ started “Sarler, That as oerely ty, 
an Incidant. - . - 
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SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-MUSLIM POLITY . . 


be recognised, made no attempt to evolve a law of 
succession. Rebellions for the throne, to say the least, © 
were not infrequent and the War of Succession among 
the sons of Shahjahan is a striking example of the fact 
that the death of the ruler was a signal for a scramble 
% for power. In fact, the “absence of law of succession” 
was responsible for the struggles and intrigues among 
the members of the Mughal house.for the Crown, but 
. this factor now operated in o different milieu and 
‘thereby 
sceptre the prerogative of the Mughal house... .- 
-Akbar was responsible for the revolution, in Reli- 
gious Policy which assured religious freedom to the 
non-Muslims. Religious discrimination or persecution 
was a notable feature of the pre-Mughal period, It 
was the rémoval of religious disabilities, nay, the posi- 
tive support which Akbar gave to other religions that 
won him and for his family the support of the over- 
whelming millions of non-Muslims that inhabited India 
in general and of the Rajputs and the Hindu bureau- 
craty in particular. One cannot over-estimate the 
* psychological reaction that this policy must have 
produced among the non-Muslims towards the Mughal 
house. Previously these people had been indifferent, 
nay, even hostile to the fate of the dynasties for 
obvious reasons. Bub now-they had a stake in the 


Mughal line with which was associated the policy of 


religious freedom. None but a» member of the Mughal 
house could rebel for the throne, in which caSe Low 
the non-Muslim at least could be expected to remain 
neutral. For others, their inevitable: hostility would not 
only dim but also imperil the chances of success. It 
was Akbar’s religious policy that assured Mughal rule 
a surprisingly long span of life. 
With the abandonment of that policy by the able 
: Aurangzib, the empire fell. But even then the Mughal 
5 dynasty weathered the storm, It had stayed too long 
’ and that fact had affected Muslim mind so deeply that 
the Muslims had come to believe that the Mughals 
were destined to rule India. Time, vigour of their 
administration and their brilliant achievements had 
cast a halo round the Mughals which the policy of 
Aurangzib could not destroy. Possibly the 
belief about the Divine origin of Kingship had come 
to affect the Muslim mind too. The tremendoug hold 
which the dynasty had come to have on people’s minds 
is shown by the fact that even the Marhattas main- 


~tained the Mughal Emperor when they occupied Delhi. - 


Thus after 1709 adventurers might play the role of 
king-makers but it was unimaginable for them to 
aspite for kingship. It was this change in the law of. 
. succession which mellowed down the military character 
of Indo-Muslim polity by narrowing the field from 
which any threats to royal authority could be expected 
and enabled the civil administration to be developed. 

’ As’a result of the Revolution in Religious Policy, 

the Muslim State in India was secularized. In fact, 
_ the process in that direction had started earlier with 


* 


suffered a transmutation which made the | 


. pretension® to power, 


Hindu" 
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Alauddin Khilji, Alauddin was eminently a practical 
ruler and. placed the interest of State above everything 
else and over-rode religious considerations where neces- 
gary. This process was however, unfortunately, reversed 
under Feroze Tughlak. But it is to Akbar’s credit that 
he established the first Muslim secular state in India. 
The State ceased to be theocentric. 

The secularization of the State found’ its philo- 
sophical’ expression in the new concept of sovereignty 
propounded by Abul Fazl and its practical expressioD 
in the transformation of the character of Indo-Muslim 
bureaucracy. In Islam, Muslim law as represented by 
the Quran and the Hadis is Sovereign, and the 
‘duty of the Caliph or Sultan is to interpret and. enforce 
the law. The Shar is the only guide in all matters. 
But now Abul Faz] held that the king must be above 
religious differences; he should act as circum~- 
stances demand and be guided by reason rather than 
by apy canonical authority. According to Abul Fazl, a 
monarch would be unfit for his exalted office unless 
he showed equal consideration for all religions. The 
change.in the concept of kingship is significant. It has 
been rightly observed that for Abul Fazl’s monarch 
“both Islamic law and Hadis cease to he the Code of 
his government . . .”* It found its concrete expression 
in the changed character of the Mughal bureaucracy. 

The process in that direction had started earlier, 
though in a different way. The rise of the Khigjis: was 
an eyesore to the Turks who had hitherto: monopolised 
all the power in the State. Naturally they had to accept 
the inevitable sullen hostility of the latter who in their 
impotent rage would not co-operate. The Khilfis had 
to deperid upon the Indian Muslims, who, having no 
were dependable. The socially 
inferior status of the Khiljis and the Tughlaks broke 
the spell of Turkish” superiority. The return of the 
Turks Mughals to power did not reverse this pro- 
cess. Of the contrary, Akbar’s religious policy threw 


open the gates of public services to non-Muslims. 


Ability became the criterion of recruitment. The Hindu 


genius which hitherto could not find-ample scope, was 


now yoked in the service of the State and had an 
active interest in the Mughal house. Todar Mal, Man 
Singh, Birbal, Jai Singh, Jaswant Singh stand out pre- 
eminently in the galaxy of Mughal administrators, 
The coming of the Great Mughals, thus, marks ‘a- 
watershed in Indian history. The other innumerable 
achievements which they had to their credit—~re- 
organization of public services, land revenue reforms, 
territorial conquests, patronage of, art, to mention 2 
few—would not have been éither achieved or been 
lasting but for the strength which the State had now 
acquired: through the changes in its texture. 
Dynastie instability ceased; the Mughal House 
was firmly planted in Indian soil. The State was sect- 
larized and. thereby broad-based. On this was reared the 
greatness for which the Mughals are called ‘Great?. 





* Ibn Hassan : Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, p. 61. 





A GLIMPSE INTO ATOMIC RESEARCH 
By M. S. SINHA, psce., 


Tue word ‘atom’ has become so common today that 
some newly floated company has been named ag “The 


Atom Iitd.” whereas only two years ago the word was ° 


unknown. to almost all except a very few. Today it is 
just the opposite; almost everyone knows what an 
atom is, or I would rather say what colossal power the 
atom possesses. But ‘it will not be far from truth if I 
say that besides knowing that the atom is the smallest 
indivisible part of every element, very few know the 
. Intricate details of the inside -of an atom. So I believe 
it will be an interesting story if I attempt to give 
here an outline of the present-day knowledge about the 
atom and how that knowledge has been developed step 
by step. ba ; 
: .*? Intropuction 

An atom, as you all know, is the smallest 
indivisible part of any element keeping intact all the 
characteristic properties of that particular element, and 
it is in@ivisible only in this sense that if it is broken 
it does no longer exhibit the properties of that element. 
It then reduces itself to one or more completely 
different elements. , ‘ ; 

The composition of an atom was the main sub- 
ject for investigation during the second decade of this 
century and this led to the most .fundanféntal dis- 
covery that each atom is a miniature solar system in 
which the position of the sun is occupied by a posi- 
tively charged nucleus round which very gminute 
negatively charged particles are revolving just §ke the 
planets round the sun. This discovery was due to Lord 
Rutherford and Niel Bohr. Since an atom as a whole 
ig electrically neutral it is obvious that the total 
positive charge of. the nucleus must be equal to the 
total negative charge of the particles circulating round 
it. These negatively charged particles are called 
electrons and each of them. carries a unit of negative 
charge. It follows then that the number of electrons 
in an atom must be equal to the number of units of 
positive charge possessed by its nucleus, This. number 
is fixed for every kind of atom and is called the 
atomic number of the element. Elements can have. only 
integral positive charges on their nuclei, and the 
smallest integral unity is the atomic number of the 
lightest known element hydrogen. The second im 
atomic number order is helium, nitrogen is seventh, 
oxygen eighth, ‘iron twenty-sixth, silver forty-seventh, 
gold seventy-ninth and tranium ninety-second and was 
previously believed to be the last in the list of 
elements. The numbers associated with each element 
given here are their atomic. numbers, meaning thereby 
the number of units of positive electricity on their 
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Isoropes AND CONSTITUENTS OF NUCLEI 


- Next in importance comes the atomic mass, which 
is also roughly expressed in whole number. Thus the 
mass of a hydrogen atom is one, that of helium! four, 
‘oxygen sixteen, silver 108 end uranium 239. The mass 
of an atom is very nearly equal to the mass of its 
nucleus,.for the mass of the electrons revolving round , 
its nucleus is insignificant in comparison with that of 
the nucleus. Since atomic numbers are always integers: 
the atomic masses of elements are also expected to be 
integral multiples of the smallest mass unit—the mass 
of the hydrogen atom. Curiously enough, it was found 
that chemical methods of determining the atomic mass 
of an element, in which a lump of the substance (i.e. / 
an assemblage of billions of atoms) is used, givé 4 
fractional value for the atomic mass. An ingenious. 
instrument devised by F: W. Aston, revealed the cause 
of this fractional nature of the average atomic mass 
of a particular element. Aston introduced a very large 
number (billions and billions) of atoms of a ‘parti- 
cular element into his apparatus and found that the 
atoms were divided into two or more discrete groups 
and the atoms of each of these groups possessed an 
integral mass number. An. element, which was supposed 
to be of homogeneous atomic mass, was now found to- 
be a mixture of two or more groups of different atomic 


masses, just as apparently homogeneous white light is 


re 


4 


really a mixture of seven colours. The apparatus in-e® 


vented by Aston is known as mass-spectrograph and 
is an indispensable instrument in atomic research, 
Each group of atoms thus separated by the mass- 
spectrograph is called an isotope. For example, the atoms 
of carbon are separated into three distinct groups of 
mass 11, 12, 13 and each of these groups is called an 
isotope of carbon, z.¢., carbon has got three isotopes, 
We find that the isotopes of a particular element have 
different atomic masses but all of them the same 
atomic number, which is the amount of positive charge 
on all their nuclei. The mass number thus varies from 
isotope to isotope in an elemient, whereas the atomic’ 
number is an absolute constant for the particular 
element. _ ; anal an ae 
So far we have said nothing about the constituents 
of atomic nuclei. Let us now enter into these details. 
Nuclei of all elements consist of two kinds of particles 
called protons and neutrons, the former are positively 


‘charged while the latter are electrically neutral. The 


discovery of the neutron as a constituent of matter is 
due to J. Chadwick of England and is another land- | 
mark in the history of atomic research. If neutrons and 
protons are the only particles inside a nucleus, it is’ 
easily seen that the atomic number gives the number! 


A GLIMPSE INTO ATOMIC RESEARCH 


of protons inside a nucleus since each proton carries 
unit positive charge while the mass number is equal 
to the sum of the number of protons and neutrons in 
it. Thus carbon has atomic number six which is the 
number of protons inside all carbon atoms; but it has 
threé isotopes of mass number 11, 12, and 18 which 
means that the total number of neutrons and protons 
in carbon atoms may be 11, 12 or 18. Or, in other 


, words, the number of neutrens in one isotope of carbon. 
‘is five, in the second isotope six and in the third seven. 


Put in a nutshell we say that isotopes of a particular 
element differ only in their neutron number. This is of 
fundamental importance in understanding the follow- 


_ ing. 


~ 


Breaking of Atoms 


According to the above principle, the helium atom 
should have two protons inside its nucleus since its 
atomic number is two and two-neutrons must also be 
present because its atomic mass as determined by the 
mass spectrograph is four. The -helium nuclei are also 
called a -particles, which were first discovered by 
Madame Curie as one of the three kinds of emanations 
that were spontaneously coming . out of the element 
radium. This phenomenon was called. radioactivity and 
a few other elements also showed this property, It was 
however subsequently found that » -particles emitted 
from radioactive substances are the same as helium 
nuclei, ie, am a -particle is a bundle of two protons 
and two neutrons. - ‘ 

If you want to shoot a mosquito, you will not 
surely aim a gun at it; you will try to have a bullet 
smaller than a mosquito. Similarly scientists also 
realised that in order to shoot an atom for breaking 
it they must have bullets of dimensions smaller than 
the atoms to be broken. The  -particles continuously 
emanating from radioactive bodies were very conve- 
nient bullets of atomic dimension and Lord Rutherford 
first made use of them in bombarding the nitrogen 
atom. He discovered that when nitrogen atoms were 
subjected to bombardment’ by @ -particles a few of 
them changed to oxygen atoms and a proton was 
emitted in the process. The change is shown a8 
follows : 


4 14 ‘39 1 

He. + N; > .Os + Hy 
The ehange is brought about in the following way. 
Nitrogen nucleus (mass 14 and atomic number 7) 
catches one «@ -particle (mass 4 proton number 2) 
thereby changing to an element of mass 18 and proton 
number 9. This latter element is very unstable and 
ejects out a proton thereby reducing to an element 
of proton number 8 and mass number 17 which is 
nothing but an isotope of oxygen. This transformation 
cf nitrogen into oxygen was the first evidence of 
artificial change. of an element into another. This 
experiment of Rutherford is of utmost importance and 
has so to say changed the course of atomic research 
to its present direction. From this time scientists in 
different parts of the world started experiments on 
bombarding different elements. But the main problem 


_Tuption in other atoms. Another projectile used 
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was to get suitable projectiles as bombarding agents 
which must be very fast and very minute. 

The hydrogen nuclei i.¢., protons, ike the helium 
nuclei ( -particles) were also convenient. But it was 
necessary that the protons should be very fast so that 
they could overcome the natural repulsion of the 
positively charged nuclei on which they are directed. 
This was- overcome by E. O. Lawrence, who had been 
able to construct an apparatus by which protons or in 
fact any charged particle could be given very high 
energy. I hope you have all heard the name of this 
instrument which was given the name “Cyclotron.” 
The technical details of the cyclotron is too compli- 


“eated to be given here but the principle of its working 


is to make the proton move in a circular path by 
means of a magnetic field, and in each rotation it is 
given a bit of energy by means of an electric field. The 
proton is madé to rotate a large number of times (more 
than thousand) inside the apparatus so that when it 
comes out it becomes sufficiently fast to produce dis- 
jo 
atomic research is the deuteron which is the nucleus 
of an isotope of hydrogen of masse2, discovered by 
Urey: Deuteron is thus a bundle of @ neutron and 


- proton or half of an .@ -particle. The cytlotron can 


also produce very fast deuterons if hydrogen of mass 2 
(which is generally called heavy hydrogen) is intro- 
duced inside it instead of ordinary hydrogen,, 

But the disadvantage of all these projectiles 
( a-particles, protons and deuterons) is that they are 
all positively charged and “hence are strongly repelled 
by the positive charge of the nuclei of atoms, and 
would be brought to rest before they can penetrate a 
large thiekness of matter, The neutron on the other 
hand being an uncharged particle does not lose energy 
due to repulsion ftom the positive charge of nuclei 
and hence can penetrate many times the distance 
penetrfble by protons or other charged particles, The 
convenience of neutron over other projectiles was 
easily recognized and sciéntists began to bombard all 
the known elements with neutrons and we shall 
presently see that the results were revolutionary. 


Tue Discovery oF Fission 


“Thousands of nuclear reactions (the first example 
of this kind of reaction has been. given before) have 
been investigated by scientists using the four kinds of 
projectiles at ‘their disposal and their investigations 
disclose that every nucleus must have a binding energy 
for holding the protons and neutrons together inside it. 
This is seen more clearly when we congider that the 
protons being all positively charged must be repelling 
each other very strongly when packed close together 
inside a nucleus and hence some attractive force must 
be required to bind them together in order that they 
may not fly apart. This kindof force does actually 
come into play when protons and neutrons come very 
near to each other and is known as nuclear force. 

Now the question arises where does the nucleus of 
an atom get its binding energy ? ~The answer to this 
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question was provided long before any nuclear reac- 
tion was discovered. Einstein proved from the theory 
of relativity that mass and energy are really equivalent 


- to each other, ote gram (approximately 1/500 of one © 


pound) of mass being equivalent to 9x 1020 ergs or 


units of energy. If we take the proton (whose mass is” 


1-66 x 10-24 gram) as the unit of mass then one unit 
of mass is equivalent to 3x 1020 % 1-68 x 10-24 ge, 
4-49 x 10-3 erg, or energy units,” You must clearly 
grasp this equivalence between mass and energy before 
you can follow what is written below. 

It was found that the mass of any atomic nucleus 
was always less than the sum of the masses of the 


individual protons and neutrons inside them, and the - 


difference between the two provides for the binding 
energy of the nucleus. Let us take an example. The 
masses of proton and neutron have been very accu- 
rately measured; they are 1-00758 and-1-00893, The 
total mass of two protons and two neutrons then comes 
to 2  1:00758 + 2 x 1-00808 = 4-03302. The helium. 
nucléus is made of two protons and two neutrons ; 


but its atomic mass as determined’ very accurately by” 


the mass spectrograph is 4-0028. Thus it is found that. 
the mass of the helium nucleus is less than that of two 


protons ant {Wo neutrons by an amount 403302 —. 
4-0028 = -03012 mass unit or 7000045 erg. This amount” 


is called the mass defect of the helium nucleus and 
actually | provides. for the binding energy of the helium 
niicleus. We may then say that the energy content of 
the helium nucleus is less than the total mass’ energy 
of two protons and two heutrons by the above amount. 
The neutrons and protons have been found to behave 
similarly in many respects: and are in general called 
_nucleons. The mass defect: per nucleon of hglium will 
then be -000045 + 4 = -000011. This quantity is called 
the packing fraction’ of the nucleus..A greater packing 
fraction for a nucleus means a smaller energy content. 
Hence it is obvious that-if a nuéleus of smaller Jacking 
fraction breaks up into two nuclei of larger Backing 
fractions, energy must be liberated in the process, for 


the total energy content of the resulting fuclei would. 


be smaller than that of the parent nucleus. 

We have already observed that experiments were 
afoot with the neutron as bombarding agent and. the 
effect of bombarding the uranium atom with neutron 
was very interesting. The uranium atom is of masy 239 
andatomice number 92. and was believed to be the last 
in the list of elements. But it was found that two new 
elements of atomic number 93 and 94 were produced 
when uranium was bombarded with neutrons, In 
January, .1939,- Prof. Otto Hahn obtained definite 
chemical evidence of the - presence of bariuni in 2 
sample of pure uranium that was previously subjected 
to neutron bombardment. The atomic number of 
barium is 56 and mass number 140. Hahn’s discovery 
proved conclusively that a nuclear reaction must have 


taken “place in which the original nucleus On ) has 
given birth to another of atomie number much -less 
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than itself. This reaction was completely different from 
the reactions hitherto known in which nuclei of atomic 
numbers near about that of the parent nucleus’ were 
formed, This type of reaction has been called fission 
indicating that the original nucleus breaks up.into two 
fragments much smaller than ‘itself, 
quently discovered that the other. resulting nucleus in 
uranium fission is of mass 40. 


It was subse- , 


From the experimental data already existing it | 


was found that the mass defect of the resulting nuclei * 


in the fission of uranium was considerably less that 
that of uranium nucleus. The fission of uranium then 
must evolve energy equivalent to the difference in mass 
and this anticipation was exactly verified by experi- 


“ment, The energy released by each split-up uranium 


nucleus is’ of the order of -00016 erg. In half a- pound 
of uranium there are 1023 atoms of uranium which 
means 16 x 1018 ergs of energy would be produced if 
all the atoms in half a pound of uranium are. split. 
In heat units this energy is equivalent to 4 x 1014 
calories. Now one pound of coal gives by burning 
about 4 x 106 calories of heat. We find then that the 
energy released by the 
uranium would be equivalent to the burning of 100,000 
pounds of coal. Imagine now the gigantic power hidden 
in a uranium atom. : age eee , 


- 


Tue Cuarmn Reaction 


Fortunately or unfortihately it was found that in 
the fission process not only does the uranium nucleus 
break up into two fragments,-but on an average two 
neutrons are also emitted in the process. We have to 
bombard uranium with neutron in order to produce 
fission and strangely enough we get more neutrons 2S 
the fission oceurs. Attention of scientists was therefore 
naturally concentrated to make use of these fresh | 
neutrons to cause fission of more uranium. nuclei, ue 
this attempt succeeded, a few neutrons released inside 
a lump of uranium would automatically bring about 
the fission of the’ whole .. 


fission of the preceding ~ nucleus. 
cause fission must be of medium 


released in the 
Néutrons which 


-energy, that is, too fast or too slow-neutrons would not 


produce fission. But the neutrons released in the 
fission process were very fast and could not as such 


give. rise to new fissions. This difficulty was overcome 


by putting absorbing materials of suitable thickness in 
their path so that their velocities were reduced and 
neutrons emitted in the fission process have been suc- 


- eessfully used to produce more: fissions. We have now 


come to a stage where the fission process is not only 
an established fact ‘but.can be carried out automatically 


by the fissile atom itself. It has been said that the : 


discovery of fission is as revolutionary as the discovery 
‘of fire in ancient times. I believe you can now realise 
the truth behind this statement. 


fission of half a pound of* 


; lump. -One - nucleus after _ 
‘another would be split up in a chain by the neutron 


- .statesmanship. Those who are familiar with the’ then: 


y. 


“THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY -OF MAHATMA GANDHI”* 





Gr erst 15, 1947, Show ‘ie British- a cuueeht 
relinquished its ‘Sovereignty over India‘ and two domi- 
nions of Union of India and Pakistan came into exis- 
tence, without'a bloody: -revolution . but through peace- 


ful agreement, it was universally récogniséd that this’ 


process of revolution in India was a victory’ for real 


existing political situation’ in India have given’ full 


credit to Mr. Gandhi and ‘his ‘political philosophy of- 


“non-violent non- co-operation” ‘or “non-violent resis- 
tance” for this peaceful | ‘transformation, 


Gandhi has never claimed himself to be a Seiten 


phildsopher, while he considers himself to be a reli- 


gious man engaged in experimenting with Truth—Satya~’ 


graha..As a great political leader of nearly 300 ‘millions 
of people of. India, his political ideas are of some 
consequence ; but. Gandhi has not written a systematic 
political philosophy of his own’ The author of the 
work tinder review is a member of the faculty of 
Political Science of Lucknow University. He, froma 
careful study of Gandhiji’s writings and speeches, has 
presented a valuable study of the subject. 
To Gandhi, like ancient Hindu sages, polities can- 
not be divorced from religion; because- there is a 
“moral and ethical basis” of State. Thus every states- 
man, entrusted with the task of administering a State, 
is bound to carry out his moral obligations to the 
people—fellow men—to serve their -highest interest, 
which, lies in furthering the cause of brotherhood of 
man. Ahimsa, which involves goodwill to all creatures, 
is the central ideal of his -politieal philosophy. Gandhi 
is not the origingtor of this conception, as it has been 
also the teachings of the Upanishad ; Gautama Buddha 
preached this doctrine and Jesus and: other ‘great -reli- 
ious teachers professed.‘it. The author in one chapter 
of this work gives interesting information on those who 
were forerunners of Gandhi. The author, hosever, 
contends that’ Gandhi is the first person who has made 
an attempt ‘to apply his political philosophy systemati- 
eally in individual, social and political life of man, 
national State, revoliition, international intercourse, 
international’ organization and the new world order. It 
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*  ° @ FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS * 


».. .. By. TARAKNATH DAS te 


is impossible to give a comprehensive review of. the 


work in the available space but it seems to the reviewer - 


that the author has excellently summed up the most 
fundamental character of Gandhiji’s none ce 
in the following passage : 


“The philosophy cf Satyagraha is the ‘philo- 
sophy of the integral man. To Gandhiji the ‘real 
being in man is the spirit, The spirit is one in all 
and the service of the community in every sphere 
of life is-one way to realize this truth . . Thus 
Gandhiji’s political theory is an organic part of his 
philosophy of life. The isolation of politics from 
‘moral principles in the name of science or realism 
is, to him, a trap to kill the sou]. The method of 
non-violent resistance is a great contribution of his 
to the philosphy and technique of revolution, With 
greater thoroughness than any other thinker in the 
history of political thought he has explained how 
non-violence and democracy are integral parts of 
each other and how each can operate suecessfully 
only along with the other. His conception of demo- 
cracy; in which every individual -has acquired the 
capacity to resist non-violently migise of authority, 
in which the dissent of the minority gets the maxi- 
mum consideration and which is chwragterised by 
“the magnanimity of the majority” is in advance of 
the Western conception of democracy. In the 
sbsence of non-violence as the ruling principle of 
life, Gandhiji disecunts the ethical pretensions of 
democracies in the West and regards then® as an 
instrument of exploitation. - 
“Similarly Gandhiji\ rejects the view of some 
- of the Western economists that economies should be 
dissociated from ethieal valuations. To him there 
is no sharp distinction between economics and 
ethics. His views on economic questions are an ex- 
pressio® of his conviction that man’s moral well- 
being must not be subordinated to ‘the profit 
‘ motive and momey values and that economic 
activities like the rest of the human conduct should 
be sg planned as to advance and not hurt moral 
welf#e, Thus Gandhiji humanises economics by 
subjecting it to the suzerainty of ethics.” 
Columbia University, 
New ae) City 





* The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi by G. N, Dhawan, 
‘Bombay. The Popular Book Depot. 1946. Pages 354, Index, Price 
Rs. -68. 
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By TARAKNATH DAS 


History of Poland, Ireland; Ukraine and other coun- 
tries provides a lesson that partition of a country for 
the purpose of appeasing certain unreasonable minority 
elaims does not bring peace but civil. war. To bring 
about unity. in: diversity federation ahd not partition 
is the remedy. However to satisfy the Pan-Islamist 
minority, ‘by. most vinstatesmanlike act, India has been 





partitioned ” on.” religious ” communal, basis. This has 
~~ - ne ns Sete 
‘8 Fusdiwactel Rights by M. Ramaswamy. New Delhi: Indian 


douneil | of World Affairs. 1946. Pages 252. Appendix and Index. 


plunged the unhappy country into a-state of Civil War, 
in the Punjab and Bengal, parts of which have ‘been 
incorporated in Pakistan. This will not only embitter 
relations between the dominions of Indian Union, and 
Pakistan, but become a new troublesome: factor oe 
world politics of ‘tomiorrow. 

But the fact that should not be overlooked ‘that 
by partition the minority problem has not been solved; 
because there will be nearly 20 million Hindus in 
Pakistan and the same number of Moslems will’ be in 
thé predominantly ‘Hindu ‘area known as the Union 


eee 
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of India. It has been pointed out by competent Indian 
authorities that the internal situation of the’ Union of 
India arid Pakistan in relation’ to minérity issues has 
assumed the state of a government by holding hostages. 
In -fact, threats are being ‘hurled by responsible leaders 
to the effect that “if you ill-treat ‘the Moslem minority 
we shall ill-treat the Hindu minority.” This will 
mean virtual negation of human ‘rights among minority 
groups of citizens, Such a situation can be averted and 
mended. only through . constitutional guarantees up- 
holding “fundamental rights” of-man:: -_, : 

’ Indian’ political leaders have often declared that 
in the future constitution of free India, there must: be 
provisions for a “Bill of Rights.” The work under 
review is a constitutional and juridical study with 
patticular reference to India in the light of the ex- 
perience of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom. The author is a distinguished lawyer 
of the High Court of Mysore and gives the ideal 
behind the study in the following: sentences : 

" “My study of this subject does not stop, how- 
ever, with tha mere conclusion that a Bill of Rights 
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‘ ig desirable for India. . . It is my earnest hope 
that the present study, though primarily undertaken 
“in the interests of India, will. make an appeal 
beyond its confines. For, the problem of safeguards 

. for basic human rights is after all a general humat 

problem, which transcends all limitations. of race, 
. religion and territory . . .” ’ 
_. The book will be of.value not only to political 
scientists and sociologists but ‘ta constitutional lawyers. 
The author in this discussions of (a). The Case of Con- ~ 
stitutional Bill of Rights, (b) The.Due Process Clauses 
in-the United States Constitution, (c) The Contract 
Clauses in the United States Constitution and” (dy A 
Draft Bill of Rights for New India, has made detailed 
reference to some two hundred American and British 
law cases involving issues of human rights. In the 
appendix the author presents his draft of a Bill of 
Rights, at least a portion of it may be utilised in the 
new constitution of India. .This study has been 
sponsored by the Indian Council of World Affairs. Thus 
it indicates the spirit of political thinking among the 
most responsible Indian scholars. ; 
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ECONOMICS OF KHADDAR: By Richard B. 
Gregg. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Re- 
vised Second Edition, 1946. Pp. 212. Price Rs, 2. 
” Far, and away the best book on the economics of 
the‘ spinning wheel. Myr. Gregg, who is a lawyer, was 
an operative in a cotton mill in order’ to gain first- 
hand knowledge about the industry. He shows how 
‘the basis of true economy should be not mechanical 
efficiency ‘but the well-being of human beings. Today’s 
civilization is based upon the stored power-reserves 
which we disinter from the bowels of the earth; but 
the foundation of a stable social and economic ‘order 
can only, be laid upon a source of power-supply which 
shall never fail, In this respect, cottage or decentralized 
industry: based’ ultimately upon the conversion of solar 
energy into work through the mechanism of the human 
body offers such a foundation. : 


Mr. Gregg’s entire treatment of the subject is 


original and thought-provoking. We hope it ‘will dispel 
deubts even where it may fail to convert. ~ - 


ON TOUR WITH GANDHIJL: By  Bharatan 
Kumoarappa. Aundh Publishing Trust, Aundh. Pp. 48. 


Price fe, 1. |. ; 


. ‘My. Kumarappa accompanied Gandhiji during his 
tonve at tha and nf 104% He writes delichtfully ahont 


rt ab i; Mor can any enquiries relating thereto 
eriticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 2 L 


—Enprror, The Modern Review. 


the experiences he gathered in course of his travels 
in Bengal, Assam and in Madras. One also gains-an 
interesting sidelight upon the character’ of .Gandhiji as 
it ae presented itself to a sensitive and. discriminating 
mind. : 


GANDHI: By Carl Heath. Published by Shiva 
Lal Agarwala & Co. Lid. Agra. First Indian Edition, 
1946. Pn. 56. Price Re. 1-8. 

Mr. Carl Heath is sympathetie towards India’s 
national aspirations; and he has also an admiration 
for the moral aspect of Gandhiji’s Hfe and teachings. 
He has however failed to appreciate the stand taken 
by the latter during the last war. 


THE MAN, GANDHI: By G. Ramchandzan. 
cues Eva Publications, Madras, 1947. Pp, 79, Price 
é. 1-4. . : 


In this brochure, Shri Ramchandran gives us- 3 
pen-picture of Gandhiji as well as.an estimate’ of his 
personality on the background of the present conflict, 
between the civilizations of the Hast and the West. 


Niewar. Kian Raen } 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MAASIR-I-ALAMGIRI (a History of the Emperor 
Aurangzib—Alamgir—1658-1707) : By Saqi Mustad 
Khan. - Translated and annotated by Sir Jadunath 
Serkar, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Pp.. viti +- 850. Price Rs. 10. 7 

_ ‘A great gap in the original sources of Indo-Muslim 
history has at last been filled up. The Asiatie Society 
had printed the Persian text of this book in 1871, but 
no translation of it into English had been made up to 
now. Hence, while the official histories of Babur, Akbar 


‘. and Jahangir weve available in English, the Jong and 


eventful réign of Aurangzib could not be studied from 
oxviginal sources unless one knew Persian. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar hag made an English version of this book and 
enriched it with notes and corrections from the other 
sources (esp. Marathi)-used by him in his standard 
History of Aurangzib in § volumes. The type is clear 
and distinct, the division into chapters, the dates (both 
Hijera and Christian always given together) and sub- 
headings and above all the very full index with plenty 
of cross-references (prepared by Prof. N. B. Roy) will 
make it most convenient to use. ; 


The Persian texts included in the (old) Bibliotheca: 


Indica. series: were disfigured by careless editing, mis- 
prints and omissions. Sir Jadunath Sarkar has collated 
the Persian printed text with the help of an old 
manuscript secured in Patna and thus made it as 
correct as possible. . 

.The author, Sagi Mustad Khan, was an admirer 
and disciple of Aurangzib. The religious policy of that 
Emperor must be’ taken to have been correctly enun- 
ciated by. such a historian. This is) what Mustad 
Khan writes. about Aurangzib’s treatment of the 
Hindus : “The Lord Cherisher of the Faith learnt that 
m the provinces of Tatta, Multan and especially at 
Benares, the Brahman misbelievers used to teach their 
false books in their established schaols-.--.:.- issued 
orders . . . to demolish the schools and temples of 
the infidels . . . and put down the teaching and 


public practice of the religion of these misbelievers . 


(pp. 51-52). According to the Emperor’s’ command, bis 
officers had: demolished the temple of Viswanath at 
Kashi (p. 55). During this month of. Ramzan the 
Emperor’. . . issued orders for the demolition of the 


#e temple situated in Mathura, famous as-the Dehra of 


Kesho Rai. . The, idols . . . set with costly 
jewels were brought to’ Agra and buried under the 
steps of the mosque of the Begam Sahib, in order to 
be trodden upon (p. 60)... ae . 

“He issued orders to the high Diwani officers that 
from Wednesday, the 2nd April, 1679, in obedience to 
the Quranic injunction, ‘till they pay commutation 
money (jazie) with the hand in humility’ . . . jazia 
should be collected from the infidels (zimmis) (p. 108). 
.. “Orders were issued at Court and in the provinces 
that no Hindu except Rajputs should bear arms, or 
ride elephants, palkis or Arab and Iraqi horses (p, 224). 

“By one stroke of the pen, the Hindu clerks 
writers)‘ were dismissed- irom the public employ- 
ment” (p. 314). 

The great merits of this Emperor are faithfully 
recorded on-pp. 312-817. 

No serious student of Indian’ History, or of ‘the 
origin of the Maratha, Sikh and Jat nations, can 
afford to be without a copy of this book. 

aa B.. N. B. 


‘ 


A PEER INTO BURMA POLITICS (1917-1942) : 
By N.C. Sen, formerly Advocate, Rangoon High Court, 
Published by. Kttabistan, Allahabad, Pp. 85. | Price 
Rs, 4-8. : ee Be! 

The book is a bird’seye view of Burma’s life as it 
4 ‘was being affected by its inclusion in India and as it 
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developed after separation from Burma after 1936. 
Within the few pages the author has been able to give 
us a few hints and suggestions, some knowledge that 
will enable us to understand the Burma before the 


_ Second World War..But in the winter of 1947, the 


book’ is out of context. Aung San’s leadership and his 
murder are symptoms of change that can be hardly 
understood by the author’s yard-stick. We in India are 
naturally interested .in the fate and. fortune of the 
more than 10. lakh Indians who earned their livelihood 
in Burma, half of whom had fled from Burma in 
December, 1941, and January-February, 1942. Very few 
of these have returned. to Burma. But yet there is a 
“Indian’s Problem” in Burma. The Indians will. have 
to choose between India and Burma. In making such 
a choice, the book under review, is not much of a 
help. It is an elementary book. that can be of use to 
the publicist, 
. Suresa Cyanpra Dep 


INTRODUCING INDIA (Patt I) : Published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1946. 
Pop. ii + 171. Price Rs. 8. 


“This is an age when learning has ceased to be the 
preserve of the few and forms the common possession 
of the people. Hence the present monograph published 
by this learned and honoured body has an appropriate- 
ness and utility that cannot be gainsaid. 

In the preparation of this treati: wore than a 
dozen writers, of whom almost half are Indian Civil 
Service men, have given of their very best, and the 
contents form a mixed assortment of topics ranging 
from “Temple of India” to the “Food and Game 
Fishes of Bengal”, from “Art in Gandhara” t¢@ “Jungle 
Life in Bengal”, from “Travels of Marcopolo” to the 
“Impact of War: upon the Industries of India.” The 
great merit of these articles, is that they have the 
informal, nevertheless authoritative quality of good 
common-room talk and hence are very muclr suited to 
the layman who has no time for erudite works. 

The book under review very fittingly opens with 
the “Temples of India” which, as monuments of art 
and living symbole of the religious development, will 
yemain an abiding source of interest and attraction. 
Seven geood illustrations in a number of plates portray 
the t@nples from Gandial to Sanchi, Tigawa to 
Bhuvaneswara and Konarak. This paper is naturally 


_ followed by the “Gods and -Goddesses which with their 


myriad shajSes and features would always stimulate the 
curiousity of the inquisitive.” The interesting. topic as 
to the various racial elements that compose the people 
of India, and the origin and evolution of Law. in this 
ancient country are tersely discussed in two. other 
papers. S . ; 
Medieval or Muslim India is presented to us in 
the paper “Three Mughal Ladies” delineating the life 
and character of Nur Jahan, Mumtazmahal and 
Jahanara. The writer here not only overshoots his 
mark by indulgitig in irrelevant talks ¢.g., the question 
of. the identity of the master-craftsman who" designed 
the Taj but also by a facile generalisation of the 
“women of the House of Timur” being “learned in the 
lore of state-craft, and .past mistresses in the arts of 
diplomatic intrigue and wire-pulling”’ and in a fell- 
citious remark on the haremzlife as being “rich, varied 
and creative.” Let ‘the reader‘ contrast it with Sir 
William Muir’s remarks. By this harem system, says 
Muir, an authority on Islam, woman is excluded from 
her legitimate place and funciion in social life . 
This may be little Joss to her but by this unreasonable 
system mankind at large, beyond the harem’s threshold, . 
loses the grace and brightness of the sex and_ the 
purifying influence. of its presence, again he continues, 
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ee polygamy and concubinage, direct offshoots of the 
harem—“the unity of the household may at any time 
be broken ; the purity and virtue of ‘the family life 
weakened, and the vigour of the upper class sapped,” 
Caliphate, pp. 594-595. The shock is greater when the 


writer is found recounting the cool courage and mili-: 


tary prowess which Jahanara displayed in fighting 
against the Bijapuris in 1684 A.D. But alas! she whose 
sorrow and self-immolation excite the pity of the 
historian (vide Sarkar’s historical essay “Jahanara the 
Indian Antigone,” in the Studies in Aurangzib’s. Reign, 
152-154) and move the French poet (Leconte de Lisle) 
to invoke her disembodied spirit, ibid, pp. 150-151, had 
left the mortal abode on 6th September, 1681. (Maasir- 
t-Alamgni, Tong. trans., 131). And it was. not Jahanara 
but Jehanzeb Bani, the daughter of Nadira Banu and 
Dara Shukoh, who distinguished herself by repulsing 
the enemy attack on her camp during Azam’s absence. 
-Such historiéal inaccuracies need not detract from the 
merit of an otherwise interesting paper. 

~ Betigal is sketched: in. two papers by two eminent 
scholars—Drs. R. C. Majumder and B.C. Law! One 
“Bengal as Clive Found it” ‘lifts the -curtain over a 
dramatic episode in Bengal: history,. viz. Siraj’s hosti- 
lity to the English and ther ‘expulsion to the swamps 
of Falla and leaves the reader on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation for thegsucceeding Act. The other by Dr. Law 
unfolds a panoramic view of the historical sites of 
Bengal. The distinguished writer uses the. art of com- 
pression and writes with practised lucidity, so that 
Visnupur arid Tamralipta, Pléssey and Murshidabad, 
Triveni and Karnasuvarna, Gaur and Pandua. Pahar- 
pur and ‘“Mahasthangarh pass before us like the scenes 
In a edhvas. Aboriginal life in India claims the atten- 
tion of two papers, of which Culshaw’s “The Santhals” 
is very illuminating. 

Modern India or India of British creation and 
statesmen and scholar who have sought to build a 
bridge between the East and the West have been, left 
out of the scope of this book and would. possibly be 
treated in part II of this series. The selectio® has been 
made judiciously and ered't is due to Dr. K. N. Bagchi 
and W. G. Grifiths for bringing out’ this introduction 
to India. ; 

Roy 


N. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE (siguaeaiey I Swami 
Nikhilananda: Publishers, Ramakri ishna-Vivekonanda 
Coe 17 East 94th Street, New York 28, N. Yo 
0.8. A 

“This is a translation. of a Sanskrit booklet me 
‘buted to Sankara. There is a long and: elaborate 
Introduction in which the author discusses many 
salient points of Vedanta philosophy. The’ Appendix 
contains translation of some of.the more . famous 
hymus (séotvas) also attributed to’ Sankarg. 

‘Tt is ‘difficult to preserve the rhythm and charm 
of Sankara’s inimitable style in a translation into a 
foreign languag:. But the author has done his best. 
For those who cannot read Sankara in the original, 
this translation will be a helpful guide. 

Uz C. BHATTACHARTEE 


BENGALI 


ae 

MAHATMA GANDHI: By Romain Rolland. 

Pranslated by Rishi Das. Published by. Oriental ; Book 

~ Contpany, 9 Shyama ‘Charan De Street, « Galeutta, 
Pages 183: Price Rs. 2-8. ee 


The original book was published - in’ 1928 when 
Romain Rolland had no occasion to meet Mahatma 
Gandhi. The book depicts a portrait of Gandhiji as he 
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as 
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appeared. through: his “writings” and * ‘netivities “to the 
great French savant. °.In 1981, -Rolland- met Gandhi 
when thé latter was returning to’ ‘Tndia: after attending 
the Round Table Conference.:That' was -a great event 
as it was a meeting of the two greatést ‘men represent- 
ing the East and the West. Since then their relations 
were closer and mutual appreciation more thorough. 
Rolland died in a German cofcentration camp in 1944: 
Gandhiji still serves his country and ‘humanity. 

The volume under review is nicely bound and 
well .printed. a at 
* -A, B. Dura. 


HINDI 


HAMARA BHOJAN : By Mahendranath.- ee 
Mahendra. Rasuyanashala, Katra, Allahabad. Pp, 271. 
Price Rs. 4. 


Here is a book, the weed of which had long been 
felt by all Hindi-knowing people. It is.2 kind of a 
pocket manual on dietetics, full of useful and scienti- 
fieally tested information. It ‘should be in the hands 
of every family. For, proper diet being an important 
condition precedent to good health, a ‘sound knowledge 
of dietetics applied to ‘day- to-day menu is like taking 
out an insurance policy against disease. The: book 
deserves to be included in the school curriculum, 
specially in girls’ institutions. 

: - GM. 


GUI ARATI 


(i) STRE PURUSHA MARYADA: By K.’G. 
Mashruvala. Paper cover. Pp. 136. Price: As. 12.- - 


Q) JIVANNAN JHARNON : By Ranjibhaz Mani- 
bhai Patel. Paper cover. Pp. 400. Price Rs.. 2-8. . 


(3) MARUKUNJ : By aligns Lane, Paper 
cover. Pp. 180, Price Re. 1-4. 


(4) URDU LIPI SHIKSHIKA: By Hes Jain 
and Giriraj Kishor. Paper cover. Py. 112. Price ‘As.. 12. 

Published by the. Navjiban Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. 1948. : 


; : 5 
: Book No. 1 is the ard. edition of Mr- ‘Mashruvala’s o 
work on the limitations in contact between: man and® 
woman in wédded and unwedded state..It is based. 02 
the background of orthodoxy and austerity ; all the 
same the problem is handled in a very able and liberal 
spirit and is- worth deep consideration. The author of 
the second book called Streamlets of Life has. been one 
of the very first followers of Gandhiji in South Africa 
and ‘India,- His. “Streamlets” flow into every river- 
current: of: the life of Gandhiji both in South -Africa 
and: India, and in addition, by the side-lights: it throws 
into every activity, political, social, and economical, 
of the present times, it furnishes interesting. ‘reading 
all auto-biographies do. Mathuradag Trikamj, 
Gandhiji’s nephew, was a victim of T.B. By means of 
the study of books bearing on the subject; of. that fell 
disease, living in -salubrious climate and. regtilating his 
diet, he was able to check its growth. He has put. down 
his “personal experiences. in .the -third volume,.for the 
guidance of: the public. Dr. Jivraj Mehta has written 
a foreward, and Mr. Kashinath Trivedi has rendered 
the Gujarati text into easy Hindi. This Hindi version 
has been noticed here. The fourth book, although 
called a Primer\of Urdu Lipi (Script) consists of 31 - 
chapters, explaining the details. of the Urdu. alphabet, 
and the.’ te¢hnique of the seript,: Ji such. a.” Way, as. to 
puide: a self-learner, * : 








_ Indian Renaissance 
- .« Prabuddha Bharata observes : 
“One of the greatest causes of India’s misery and 


downfall,” writes Swami Vivekananda, “hag been that 
she narrowed herself, went into her shell as the oyster 
does and refused to give her jewels and her treasures 
‘to the. other races of mankind; refused :to give thé 
life-giving truths to  thirsting nations outside the 
-Aryan fold.” 

., The truth of the above statement ‘comes home 
more forcibly and painfully when we See the fortress 
of ‘ancient Indian culture pierced by the impact of 
foreign cultures. We are glad in this connection to 
note the appeal issued by Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
-the celebrated savant in America. Writes the Hindu 
~%y Organ : 

“The younger generation of - gogetters "Shae comes 
to America to study and that will largely shape the 
course of India’s social and educational policies in the 
immediate future is, for the most part, as ignorant of 
India’s traditions and cultural values as any European 

might be and sometimes even more $0 ; ; and just 
Hecause of this lack of background, cannot grasp the 
‘American and European preblems that confront it. 
F reedom ds the opportunity to act in accordance- with 
one’s own nature. But our leaders are already .. de- 
fiatured, quite as much as Lord Macaulay could ‘have 
wished them to be, ‘a class of persons of Indian ix blood 
and colour but English in tastes, in opinions, in- morals, 
and in intellect.” Because they. have yet to: ‘discover’ 
India’ they have not realizéd that’ the “modern aworld 
is no longer an integrated culture but ‘an organized 
barbarism and a ‘political pandemonium.’ They’ have 
no, moral courage ‘to be themselves without which they 
= *'can be iof little-use- to themselves or anyone else than 
‘had: their predecessors on whom a so-called.’ “Western 
education ,had been, more forcibly imposed in mission- 
ary colleges or government-controlled , universities, It 
‘will take: matiy a long year for Indians to:'réecover 
their spontaneity. ‘For the present most of our ‘edu- 
cated’ men are just as. niuch as Americans dominated 
“by current. catch-words of: ‘Equality. ‘Democracy,’ 
Progress,” ‘Literacy,’ and so forth. In ‘the past and 
still today Indians have earned and deserved much of 
the contempt of Europeans whom’ they have flattered 
“so sincerely, by: imitation of all their habits and ways 
‘of thinking: We too are on our way to ‘become a 
nation of Shudras at the’ samie “time ‘industrious “and 
ignorant., Notwithstanding that all the precepts of 
‘ philosophy: refer to life: we -have learnt’ from the 
‘modern world to despise the' lover “of wisdom ahd to 
leap before we look.” = * 

‘What India wants today is immense faith in the 

greatness of her culture. Continues Dr:. Codmara- 
:Swamy : 


“Our problem is not so much one of rebirth of an 


. Indian -culture as it is-one of: preserving what remains 
“of It. This culture is valid fox! us not so- much because 
if is Indian as because it is culture. At. the same time 
its: special forms are adapted to the specifically Indian 


-. nature and inheritance’ and’ they: ave.\appropriate to:.us. 


‘in the “Same. way’ that national. costume. is: appropriate 
, to those who have .the right to° wear it... We_eut 
. a sory fisuré in our foreign or hvbrid clothes : 


‘and® 


only invite the ridicule of foreign musicians by: playing 
the harmonium . . . Again, throughout the ages, India 
has been a land of ‘profound religious convictions and 
of equally generous religious tolerance. Here at least 
if nowhere else it is still po possible for men to think of 
their own faith as the friend and ally of all otheys ‘in 
a common cause. It has been said that in the ‘West 
religion is fast becoming an archaic and impossible 
refuge. But in India it still provides for both the hearts 
and minds of men; and gives therm an inalienable dig- 
nity ; and because of this, the natural connection of? 
religion -with sociology and politics has never been 
broken. There is no such opposition of sacred to pro- 
fane as is taken for granted in the’ West: in our ex- 
perience culture and religion have been indivisible; 
and that in our inheritance is what we can least of ‘all 
afford to abandon. 

“Indian women at the present day and so far as 
they have not yet been ‘brought up®*to date’ are our 
best conservators of Indian culture. And let us not 
forget that in a country like India any* judgment of 
standards of culture in terms of statisties of literacy 
would be ridiculous ; literacy in. the modern ‘world of 


Tmagazines and newspapers, is no guarantee of culture 


whatever ; and it is far better not to know ,how 10 
read than not. to know what to read.” 

“While admitting the necessity for building up a 
strong and powerful - nation which can lengthen ‘its anmns 
to every corner to’ protect the weak and preserve 
peace, we’ should remember that political greatness or 
military power is never the mission of our rage. Says 
Dr. Ananga 

. “In the meantime also there is an iumieainty and 
desperate need for fhe establishment of cultural, and 


-not merely economic and political, contacts with the 


rest of the world. No doubt, the West is. very largely 
to be @lamed for its own cultural isolation which 
amoun®& to a very real provincialism ; but blame is 
also ours, for our students and other representatives 
abroad are qftener engineers or physicians or politicians 
than men of culture—where they ought to have been 
both at once, able to contribute something more than 
their fees to those from whom they come, to learn 
the newest techniques. When the eultute that.we know 
and propose to, restore was alive, learned men of 
foreign countries came from far away to study in India. 
The measure of our culture is not that of our ability 
to learn new tricks but that of what we have to give.’ 


Formula for a United World 
An ae with Dr. John- Haynes Holmes. 


The Rev. . John Haynes Holmes came 
to India ae in October as Rabindranath 


--Tagore Memorial: -Visiting.. Professor for the 
Universities of India, “under an appointment 
from the Watumull Foundation. ~-He’ is ‘the 


Editor of Unity (Chicago) and the author of many 
thoughtful - books, including New Wars for Old 


and Religion for Today. Taking: advantage of his 


presence in Bombay before he started on his ‘lec- 
tire-tour.-a -member of -the staff of‘ Fhe -Arvan 
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Path interviewed him on his prescription for a 
United World : 


The subject on which his views were requested 
was evidently a congenial one to the tall, white-haired 
man with serious eyes and courtly manner, and one to 
which he had given much thought. : 

_His prescription, he said at once, was threefold, 
political, economic and spiritual or religious, and he 
by no means considered the last the. least important 
ingredient. : : 

From the political point of view the need was, 
he said, “to have a world organisation like the United 
Nations, only it has got to work, as the United 
Nations is not working.” He was a great believer in 
the United Nations, which offered the only workable 
plan for unity among the nations in the world today, 
but he recognised its terrible defects, of which the 
veto power was the most conspicuous. He hoped that 

changes would -be possible to make it an effective 
world union, with a-world constitution. 

-He had scant patience with the reluctance to give 
up national sovereignty: in the absolute. sense. That 
wag the price of-a united world. Unification meant the 
merging of responsibilities and powers, as in marriage, 
in which husband and wife had voluntarily .to surrender 
their individual sovereignty but got something -better, 
a union of souly That was why marriage worked. The 
same was true in the ‘international field. Each natjon 
had to. syresder to all the others the selfish, aggres- 
sive, arrogant aspects of national sovereignty and to 
merge its faith in the common destiny of mankind. . 

The United States had been faced-with the same 
problem after the Revolutionary War, when the 
thirteen States were to be brought together into a 
union based on a written Constitution in the spirit of 
which they could unite and which would provide 2 
mechanism of unified operation, Each State had to 
surrender a large portion of its sovereign powers. The 
point where all were willing to do so wags not reached 
for seventy years, or until after the Civil War. | 

There was no use fooling ourselves. World union 
was an imperative necessity and it should be brought 
about now, before it was too latee Atom bomb control, 
for instance, had to be surrendered to a responsible 
international body. : 

The economic problem also was a Sstieaons, the 
problem of poverty, of the inequitable distribution. of 
wealth. We had reached the point in economic history 
where we knew how to produce enough #> support the 
world’s population. But if we had solved the problem 
of ‘production we had not solved that of distribution. 
ven a country like the U. S. A. had its slum dwellers, 
its share-croppers. Everywhere the poor were struggling 
for food and trying to maintain themselves. Sooner .or 
later the perpetuation of that economic problem was 
going to bring. us into war: The economic causes of 
war were, perhaps, the predominant causes, War had 
broken out again and again because. of- economic 
extremity. : - Be dn Bye 

World unity must be based on a just econo- 
mic system, by which Dr, Holmes meant a system 
which would distribute to all the’ -workers the 
wealth that they had. produced, : 








MOTHO NATH PAUL & SON: 
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The economic problem between the States of the 
North American Union had -been solved in a sense 
when it was agreed ‘that all the wealth of the’ country 
should belong equally to all the States and not to any 
one of them. Texas, for example, was overflowing with 
oil and New York did not have a drop, but-all the 
oil in Texas belonged equally to New York. There 4 
were no inter-State duties; there was no denial of 
access to supplies. There remained only the socialisation 
of the capitalist system to bring about an equal distri- 
bution of: this wealth. 3 : an a 

In contrast to this, the struggle for selfish pjosses- 
sion of natural- resources was general in the world. The 
oil in Arabia belonged to the one who got there first 
with his money. A unified economy and the sharing 
of all natural resources fairly was absolutély basic to 
world unity. Once you got a universal economy. you 
were going to get a commion level of living. The idea 
that America was going to have a higher-level | of 
living, permanently, and other countries: a lower level 
was fantastic. Of course, resistance was to be expested 
from those who would lose by a edmmon, level of 
living. The resistance to changes in the AmericaD 


‘immigration Jaws-came chiefly from organised labour’s 


reluctance to have chéaper labour availible in ‘the 
country. But just as- water sought its own level, 50, . 
nce you broke down the- economic barriers, a com- ! 
mon level of living would follow inevitably: 


A great revival was needed. 


Every great religious revival, Dr. Holmes mait- 
tained, had to begin with a great personality. There 
was no such dynamic individual in the West today. 
“Until he comes I do not know what we can .do except 
to keep the light burning.” He thought the present 
period like the Dark Ages, when the spirit of man 
seemed to have died, except that there was a Christian 
movement which kept the light burning in, monasteries 
and in the hearts of. men until it could be brought 
out. again. “Sonietimes in my .despondency, almost 
despair of our time, it seems to me that all that we 
can do today is to keep the light going until the time 
comes when it can blaze forth again.” . 

There came moments in history, - he said, when 
men beeame exhausted, when mankind, like , indiviee 
duals, -got tired out. Such a time there was in Greece * 
in the-Peloponnesian War. After the Periclean Age the 
Greeks’ were exhausted.; there were. limitations to 
what men could do. Similarly the -Romans became 
tired. They had marched so far, thev had conquered 
so many peoples, they carried such a burden that they 
were no longer able to function, There were times 


‘when men became disillusioned and had to have time 


to recover faith, ; : ~ 

The reassuring thing was that this phenomenon 
was never completely universal, though he thought that 
it had a more nearly universal aspect today than ever 
before. Parts of our world, however, were awake ‘and 
changing rather than dying. India, for instance, India 
was entering upon a new and greater period of her 
history. India might be- regarded from that point of 
view as one of the great hopes of mankind today. 

America’s isolationism, he said, was a thing 
of the -past. ef ; ’ 


ne \ (3 nag i 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 
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The Second World War had taught Americans that 
all nations suffered or prospered together, that we were 
all brothers, and that if war started anywhere. the. fire 
was bound to spread. Provincialism had yielded place 
to a real international spirit'and Americans recognised 

_ theiy responsibility to help the.rest of the world with 
the food which they had and others Jacked. 

- There had always been “ideals in America and 
when she had been truest to, herself. those ideals had 

_ come to the fore. The ideals iof the sanctity. of the 
‘individual, of human equality, of getting along together 
in good: fellowship, of “Justice though the heavens 
Gerd were widely held and to a large extent prac- 
tised. : . Py ee 

The great blot on American life had been the 
treatment of the Negro, which was ashame and 2 
humiliation, but all progressive and enlightened . people 
were more keenly conscious of this disgrace to. their 
democracy than ,even before, and more anxious +0 
remedy it. Negroes were being admitted in increasing 
numbers to occupations traditionally closed to them. 
There were Negro subway drivers ‘and Negro’ tram 
conductors in. New York, Negro clerks and clerical 
workers, Negro policemén,, even Negroes’ teaching 
white students in Northern colleges. © 

As to what America’s chief -contribution to a 
United»;World would be, Dr. Holmes thought.that it 
was practical achievement, in which the United States 
led the world. Skilled: work-was valuable.to society 
but, unfortunately, America’s technical achievements 
had ‘largely absorbed the American consciousness, lead- 
ing to wide-spread materialism and love of pleasure 
and of power. ; ; ; 

Dr. Holmes was enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities “offered by a fusicn’ of what America and 
India each had to-give. India through: her long history 
had gone deeply into the problems of the Spirit, She 
had come close to Reality. Jf you equipped India with 
the machinery of living that America had produced, 
and if you gate America a Soul, then there would be, 
as in Hzekiel’s vision of the wheels, the God in - the 
machine. America had the wheels, ‘and’ they were 
crushing her to death. India had ‘the Spirit. If you put 

e together the “Know How” of America and the “See 

» “Why” of India, you ought to have a model civilisation. 


"Sir Edward Appleton 
Nobel Prize Winner in Physics, 1947 


S. K. M. writes in Science and. Culture : 
The award’ of the Nobel Prize for Physies to Sir 


Edward Appleton will delight all who have known of 
his fundamental contributions to the science of radio 
and to its applications. It has been amazing how Sir 
Edward or, to call him by his more familiar name— 
Appleton, has made use’ of radio waves as a tool for 
investigating such diverse geophysical phenomena 8, 
weather fronts, storm centres, magnetic field intensity 
liigh above the surface of the earth (800 km.), atmos- 
pheric tides at high levels, detection of meteor trails, 
as also, emission of these waves .from the sunspot 
regions and from the milky way. ; 

But to the non-specialist Appleton is perhaps best 
known‘ for his work on the elucidation of the nature 
of, and ‘of the radio. wave propagation phenomena in 
the ionized regions: of the upper ‘etmosphere known 28 
ionosphere. It was‘ in 1904 that Kennely in America 
and Heaviside in ‘England propounded ‘the ‘hypothesis 
that radio waves are. guided round the curved surface. 

sof the earth’ by being ‘reflected ‘from a conducting 
jonized région. in'thé upper atmosphere. The- hypothesis. 
{was considered very plausible but a direct | proof as to. 


_ the existence of the conducting‘ region was lacking for 
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a long time. The proof was first furnished by Appleton 
with his associate Barnett in 1925 when they observed 
that radio waves from a distant station arrive by two 
distinct paths, one direct—moving along the ground 
(ground wave) and another indirect—reflected from the 
high ionized region (sky wave). Very early in his 
study on ionosphere. Appleton made the remarkable 
discovery—a fact, which is now taken almost for 
gianted but which at that time’ was by no means 
obvious—that the iomosphere was stratified, as it were, 
into a number of layers. The uppermost layer which 1s 
the most intensely ionized is named after him ‘Apple- 
ton layer” Appleton, however, modestly refers to it a8 
the F-layer and the one underlying it at 100 km. he 
called the E-layer. Once he was asked why he chose 
the letters E and F instead of the more obvious ones 
A’and B, And he replied this was to leave. room for 
undiscovered layer below the E-layer! His surmise 
proved correct; an absorbing ionized region. which 
causes weakening of radio signals has been foun 

below the E-layer. This is called D-layer. Appleton 
was also the first to point out that the magnetic field 
of the earth will have a profound influence on the 
propagation’ phenomena of the radio waves through 
the ionosphere. He developed the so-called magneto- 
ionic theory and-showed how the propagation -properties 
(refractive index, -polarization, absorp$jon) are -related 
to the magnetic field intensity and the.intensity of 
ionization in the ionosphere. All the canseguence of 
the magneto-ionic theory are fully-borne out by 
observations, mo 


It can be said without exaggeration that it is 
to Appleton, more than to any other single in- 
dividual, that we owe our present knowledge. of 
the ionosphere. ; net: 


The development of radar which has revolutionized 
modern warfare also owes much to Appleton’s work. As 
a matter of fact, the principle of the estimation of the 
height of jonospheric layer is a kind of radio jocation, 
the difference being that the object to be located by 
radar is a body of much smaller extension like aero- 
plane. The amount f the incident radio wave energy 
which such a body returns by scattering is necessarily 
very mph smaller than’ that by the ionosphere. The 
problem® of making an estimate of the energy Is eX- 
tremely important in the design and development of 
radar apparatus. Appleton’s work has done much to 
clarify this problem. From his investigations in ‘this 
subject Appleton was able to predict that it would be 
possible to obtain radar echoés from the moon. This, 
as we all know now, has already been achieved. 


G CO, 
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' 


_ Sir Edward is a gteat organizer. The Department, 
of Scientific and Industrial Research of England is 
fortunate in having him as its chief executive head. 
About.three years ago, when the war was still on, the, 
author of this note had the opportunity of attending 
in England a meeting of the Ultra-Short Wave Panel 
of the Ministry of Supply. The body had been set up 
by. Sir Edward and he humorously-described it as his 
own child. He had collectea round him -in this Panel 
about two dozen specialists—physicists, mathematicians, 
meteorologists, radio-technicians, electrical engineers 
and spectroscopists to work on problems associated 
with the propagation of micro-waves through terrestrial 
atmosphere close to the ground. Each was assigned an 
aspect of the problem in which he was an expert. The 
results obtained by the different workers when collated 
ensured quick progress and success in the shortest 
possible time. It was pleasant to see how these experts 
—some of them of international reputation—worke 
together as.a-single team under the guidance of Sir 
Edward... ~ . +: & & ig fees 

Sir Edward’s great talent for organization was 
also utilized by thé British Government in scientific 


war effort. : . 


Sir Edward was appointed a member of the 
Scientific Advisery Committee of the War Cabinet 
in 1941 and the main burden of organizing atomic, 
research iueErftland devolved upon him. He established 
the ‘Directorate for Tube Alloys’ (a camouflage name) 
under the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Phe Directorate planned and conducted 
researches on controllable nuclear chain reaction in all 
its aspects with the ultimate object of utilizing - the 
results in atomic explosions. Under the supervision of 
Sir Edward, the Directorate made notable -contributions 
to the development of atomic bomb. be ne 

Sir Edward was born in Bradford, Yorkshire and 
is now 55. He held successively professorial: chairs. of 
Physies in King’s College, London and in Cambridge- 
On the retirement of Sir Frank Smith in 1989, he was 
appointed Secretary, to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, which pest he still. holds. 

Sir Edward is an original thinker of rare ability. 
He has an intuitive mind and-is gifted. with @, pene- 
trating insight which enables him to get strfight at, 
the root of a problem. He is known-personally to many 
scientific workers of this country and is in constant 
touch with the ionospheric investigations here, Sir 
Edward lent his services, on more than..one occasion, 
to the University of Calcutta for examining doctorate 


theses. 
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“Historical, Studies in Independent India 

C. €. Das Gupta obsérvés in The Indian 
Review : ; = 4 aes 

Tt has been accepted by all scholars that India is’ 
one. of -the earliest civilised countries in the world. 
That India was such is known from the study of a 
number of evidences which we have -got of -the con- 
temporary civilised world. 2 

India came 


into close contact with the British . 


‘from the eighteenth century. From that-time there is” 


the beginning of an enquiry into the histery of India 
by a number of well-known British historians .and- 
archaeologists. The methods which were then applied. 
for the knowledge of the history of our country were 
vather quite new even in Europe. Though the British- 
ers. became interested in Indian history “and culture, 
still for want of a proper respect for India because she 
was conquered, all their studies in* this line becanie 
vitiated. . - : : 

: Nothing has been up till now done for the dis~ 
covery, preservation and study of Indian historical 
documents in a truly national scale. The ° result -of 
his is the common ssying that India does not pos-. 
sess much historical material fer the reconstruction 


. of her history, There cannot be any statement far- 


ther from truth than this, India does not lack his- 
torical mateirals; but what she lacks is the suitable 
arrangement for the discovery, preservation and study 
of Indian historical documents. . . 
In the 19th century the Indian Archaeological 
department was founded and the work done by 
this department, so far as it goes, is quite laudable; 
but it is regrettable that it does not go very far. 


~ In 1940 Lord Curzon passed the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act for the protection of monu- 
ments in British India. ; 

'. This Act is quite praiseworthy but as no work 
has been practically done to serve the inner meaning 
of this Act, the very purpose for which this Act was 
passed is not at all fulfilled. It must be accepted that 
any historical. document, however small and insigni- 


oti 


ficant it might appear to the ordinary eye, is to be VelV ee 


carefully protected. If we accept this view, then 
we must be awestruck “by the appalling neglect 
of historical documents in India. There are thousands 
of priceless gems of historical documents which are 
being so much neglected that we must be ashamed of 
what we are doing in this sphere. 

The following are the suggestions which I should 
like to offer in. this connection:—- : 
’. *()The* proclamation that all historical monu- 
ments, whether small or big, are of utmost national 
importance. 

(2) The.proclamation that all manuscripts, big or 
small, are of utmost national importance, , ° 

(8) Endeavour must be made to keep all historical 
documents, intact. It is a shameless thing that through. 
out, the ‘length and breadth of India we find utter 
neglect of the priceless gems of Indian monuments and 
manuscripts. = ~~ : 
- We should now point out the measures by which 
this can be done. It is‘not possible for any national 
government, however sympathetic it might be, to ar- 
range..for the discovery, preservation and study of all 
the historical documents because of the vastness of the’ 
problem, . ‘What, is essentially required is that the peo- 
ple ‘of the country should’ themselves understand the: 
importance of these things. If the general people can 
‘ ynderstand/ the: value’ of ‘these things, then they will 
ypluntarily come forward to shoulder’ their responsi-, 
bility; but the, vast illiteracy of India, is’ standing in 


. 


“ 


t 


iNDIAN PERIODICALS’ <_ 


the way of this understanding, The literacy of India 
does not go much beyond 12 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and we must be ashamed of this appalling state 
of education in India. Up till now there is no general 


spread of education among the Indian people. 
-Tt is absolutely necessary fo impart education 
through the medium of the mother tongue from 


b 


on 


the lowest to the highest stages, to make one 
Indian language a compulsory language for study by 
-all and to keep one international language, possibly 
English, a language for study by only the advanced 
Students and those who will be required te go out 
of India. ; : 
With the spread of education everyone will 
gradually realise that it is essential for him to 
help in the keeping of the historical documents 


intact. rae ‘ 

The: following ‘are the suggestiond which I like to 
throw for the discovery, preservation and study of 
Indian historical monuments : . 

(1) The expansion of the Indian Archaeological 
department on a truly national basis. 

(2) The creation of the Historical and Archaeo- 
logical societies in each district’ of India by. the 
national government for the discovery, upkeep and 
study of Indian historical materials. This is the most 
portent step which the national government should 
take. : : 

(3) The close cc-operstion between the Indian 
universities and the Indian Archaeologica] department. 
Un till now there is absolutely a lack of this important 
‘outlook with the result that the Indian universities 
have practically no material to work upon while ™ 
the Indian Archaeological department there are heaps 
-of material remaining unattended for want of a suffi- 
cient number of suitable men in the department. — 

_ (4) The closer co-operation between the Indian 
Archaeological department and big colleges in some 
cultural zones of India where there are no universities. 
In India there are a very few universities and it is 
for this reason that some colleges should be treated 
as universities for this purpose because the few exist- 


“hg universities of India cannot possibly: give an idea 


of the historical materials which are in each district 
of India. 

(5) The establishment. of%a large number of _re- 
search institutes to study these historical materials. 
India is sadly in- want of them and unless these are 
founded, there is no chance of the proper study of the 
historical materials of India. - = 7 

It is well-known that from time immemorial India 
was known to the outside. civilised countries ; * but 
nothing has as yet been done to study this pheno- 
menon in all its details. Up till now in India the his- 


tory of other countries has been studied in the most 


abnormal manner. History of other countries has beet 
studied with the help of only secondary text-books and 
no attempt has been made to study the history of 
other countries with the help of original sources. So 
the study of the history of other countries in India 
has been uninteresting and unproductive. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to make a thorough revision of the 
whole syllabus of history as preseribed for study 10 
Indian universities. .Secondly, suitable and proper 
arrangement should be made for the study of the 
history of other countries in the proper matner with 
the help of original sources. Thirdly, it- is necessary 


to establish a number of museums of foreign anti- . 


quities in India, This can easily be done by purchase 
as well as by exchange of antiquities which are dupli- 

tes. Lastly, it is necessary to send a number of 
suitable candidates abroad for the proper training 1 





We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi- 


cidns and surgeons. All persons sufferinf frem loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age; lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and snegeuve therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- - 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ete., can now secare personal individualised treatment. 
and expert guidance, Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actine therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra, red radiations; electric ionisation - 
etc., etc.) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations frée, 
Strictest§ privacy and confidence guaranteéd. Consult 
in on during 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m, to ~ 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays'11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. Ifyou cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us 4 detailed reper) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOP 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as.vextra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Containg 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc., etc., is described in minutest detail.in this hand- 
book. - Nothing like it ever published before, ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 


.OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


| 2. ; 
Hering & Kent 
Post Box-323 (MLR.C.) opposite Lloyda Bank, 


261-263, Hornby Road, 
Fort BOMBAY =....Phone No, 24297, 
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India and the Indian Ocean 


In an article, entitled “India—Past, Present 

and Future,” in the Political Science Quarterly, 
une, 1947, Dr. Taraknath Das quoting K. 

M. Panikkar, points out how India and the Indian 
Ocean will play a vital part in the future world 
politics : % 

Serious students of history are well aware of the fact 
that, even before the days of Alexander’s invasion of India 
and since then, India has played an important part in 
world politics. Today India’s position in the “balance of 
power” is singularly significant. In the world of to-morrow, 
free India, with her strategic position, vast population and 
resources, may serve as the most important single factor 
affecting world politics, because the balance is shifting in 
Asia, and India is the heart of Asia. 
=. Mr. K. M. Panikkar, in his brilliant essay India and 
the Indian Ocean, presents a connected story of the in- 
fluence of sea power on Indian history and discusses supre- 
macy in the Indian Ocean in its relation to world politics 
and India’s national defense. In the chapter on the Hindu 
period in the Indian Ocean he gives: some insight into 
Hindu sea power as a factor in India’s past greatness and 
substantiates the thesis that one of the causes of the loss 
of Indian independence was the failure of the Hindus to 
maintain command of the sea, a fact which is often over- 
looked by students of Indian history. He gives a vivid 
account of the role of the Arabs, the Portuguese and other 
Powers in controlling the Indian Ocean and of Britain’s 
role in establishing an empire in India, No European 
Power, which did not have control of the Atlantic, could 
maintain its supremacy in the Indian Ocean, and, without 
the control of the Indian Ocean, there could be no security 
in India. British supremacy in the Indian Ocean made 
British rule somewhat inevitable. 
."® Myr. Panikkar foresaw the outcome of World War’ Il 
"and the rise of American influence in the Indian Ocean: 

America has developed considerable interests in the 
Middle East. Oil concessions in Saudi Arabia and in Iran, 
not to speak of the Bahrein islands indicate the growth of 
strorig economic interests in the drainage area of the Indian 
Ocean. America will emerge out of the present war with 
global and not hemispheric ideas of strategy, and the pos- 
sibility therefore has to be visualised of America entering 
the Indian Ocean as a major naval power (p. 87). 

He also points out Soviet Russia’s interest in securing 
a footing in the Persian Gulf, and its significance for the 
future of India and the whole of the Indian Ocean area: 

The lines of traffic developed for the purposes of Lend 
Lease aid to Russia in the present war (World War II) 
have demonstrated the vital importance of the Persian Gulf 
to the Soviets... . The possibility of the presence of a 
naval power of the magnitude, resources and persistence 
of Russia on the Persian Gulf is in itself sufficient to re- 
‘yolutionise the strategy in respect of the Indian Ocean. 
...A strong military State on the Persian Gulf could 
imake that an impregnable base and resist successfully all 
attacks from the sea. If that power is also industrially 
advanced and capable of constructing and maintaining on 
the sea large and powerful navies, then the Persian Gulf 
could become. what Scapa Flow is to the Atlantic and 
Wilhelmshaven.to the Baltic. The problem is of the utmost 
importance to the future of India (pp. 88-90). 

{ Finally, for the defense of South East Asia, a naval 


Power in India is bound to bécome a decisive factor, Thus 
for national defense, free India will need her own navy 
and will have to develop her own sea power. This is not 
an easy task; and the author suggests: 

The control of the Indian Ocean must, therefore, be a 
co-operative effort of India and Britain and other Com- 
monwealth units having interests on the Ocean with the 
primary responsibility lying on the Indian Navy to guard 
the steel rig created by Singapore, Ceylon, Mauritius and 
Socotra. With the naval might of Britain in the back- 
ground and with the whole policy of the Commonwealth 
decided by a Supreme Council enabling the total power 
of the Empire to be brought to bear at any threatened point, 
such a defence of India will not be outside the range of 
practicability (p. 95). 

This of course presupposes co-operation betwese Bri- 
tain and India as a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations or an alliance between free India and the 
British Commonwealth. However, the reviewer thinks that, 
in place of Indo-British co-operation, Indo-American-Bri- 
tish co-operation will be imperative becafise common in- 
terests between India and the United States, will develop, 
and Britain is more or less dependent upon tM United 
States for her own defense. 


“India is Not Overpopulated «° 


In the same Journal Dr. Taraknath Das 
upholds the view that India’s population is not 
relatively greater than that of many other countries 
and concludes that her extreme dependence. on agri- 
culture ang the lack of industrialisation are the 
fundamental cause of her appalling poverty : 


Tndia, with an are& equal to that of all of Burope 
except Russia, has a population of nearly 400 millions, Some 
of the Weftern experts on population problems think that 
“India is oWerpopulated and that even adequate industrializa- 
tion will not solve the problem; because, according to their 
estimate, industrialization of India will tend to increase 
population in &n overpopulated country. Dr, Chandra- 
sekhar, in his small but exceedingly valuable hook, India’s 
Populaion: Fact and Policy, gives us valuable data on the 
subject. For.instance, density of Indian population is not 
as great as generally thought. “The mean density for all 
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India does not exceed 246 persons per square mile. While 
this is nearly five and a half times the density of the United 
States of America, it is considerably lower than that of 
Germany, Japan, England, Italy, Java or Puerto Rico” 
(p. 16). It may be pointed out that, compared to many 
other countries, India’s population has not increased with 
extreme rapidity. Dr. Chandrasekhar, quoting Professor 
Kingsley Davis, states that in India “the population, ad- 
justed to the present area (excluding Burma). increased 
about 54 per cent during the period from 1872 to 1941. 
The United Kingdom during the same period increased 
56 per cent,-and if we take the 70-year period from 1821 
to’1891 (perhaps more comparable to India’s last 70 years) 
we find it increased 81 per cent (in spite of millioas emi- 
grating to America and other parts of the woild). Sim- 
larly Japan during the 70 years from 1873 to 1942, ex- 
perienced a growth of approximately 136 per cent.” (p. 17). 

Dr. Chandrasekhar rightly points out: : 

The crux of the Indian population problem with its 
inescanable corollary issues of food and agriculture is the 
incredible poverty of the people. With all her latent 
and potential wealth in natural resources—in‘étior only 
to those of the United States and the Soviet Union—India 
today is among the poorest countries in the world.... 
In summary, poverty. starvation and diseace stalk the Jand, 
worse than the wgr-devasted regions in Europe and Asia. 
Nearly two-thirds of the population are .chronically under- 
nourished and disease-ridden. Well over one hundred mil- 
lion people suffer annually from malaria alone. Nearly ten 
million people die every year, mostly from preventable dis- 
eases, diseases of malnutrition born of poverty. The rates 
of infant and maternal mortality are the highest in the 
world. ‘The mean expectation of life is léss than half the 
figure for the United States. . : 

The. basic reason for this appalling condition is the 
nature of the existing’ economy which is characterised by 
an extreme overpressure on agriculture and the lack of 
industrialisation. Nearly 70 per cent of. the population sub- 
sist on agriculture, and about 85 per cent are directly or 
indirectly dependent on the Jand. Barely owe per cent 
is engaged in organised industry.-and not more -than five 
per cent derives a living from induséry of all sorts, includ- 
ing cottage industries and handicrafts. . . 

‘So long as ‘this fundamental imbalance betwgen agri- 
culture and‘industry is not corrected, so Jong as th§ problem 
of poverty is not tackled: at its very root, the question of 
raising the. standard of living and the question of an im- 
proved nutritional and health standard for India will remain 
largely an academic one. To preach the gospel of good 
food. good health, good living, to the people of India, with- 
out first securing for them-the means of even a bare sub- 
sistence, is as meaningless as advising the starving to eat 
cake when they cannot afford even bread (pp. 98-99). 
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Velasquez : “Painter of Truth” 


In The Catholic World, August, 1947, Arthur - 


Stanley Riggs gives a fine appreciativé sketch of 
one of the master painters of the world : 


Drama as we usually think of it in terms of the 
more or less violent reactions of character to circum- 
stances, does not generally associate itself with art or 
gather about the life of an artist. A Benvenuto-Cellini, 
a Leonardo da Vinci and a Michelangelo are rarities 
in this respect. There is another type of drama, far 
more suggestive, more profound and stirring, even if 
-less violent, that clings about’ Velasquez. 

Like his magnificent predecessor Titian, Diego de 


Silva y Velasquez was poised, calm, thoroughly master - 


of -himself. Nothing he ever thought or said or did, so 
far as we know, had a single spark of the dramatic 


- about it. Yet the setting in which he lived from 1623, 


when he came to Court, and his. death in 1660 was 50 
elaborately mounted, its moves so calculated by metic- 
ulous rules, and so hedged about by immemorial cus- 
tom that. Velasquez becomes for us the heroic figure 


.around whom continuously played the wicked summer 


lightnings of palace intrigue and jealousy, the whims 
of a captious monarch, the open enmity of his envious 
fellow artists, and the precarious patronage of an 
intolerant, hot-headed prime minister driving furiously 
upon thé broad road to ruin. Most dramatic and 
amazing of ‘all-is the fact that we know actually 50 
little about the man Velasquez that he moves through 
all this without once speaking, without even feeling, 
so far as the records go. His is the most astonishing 
story in the entire world of art, his fate after death, 
like that of Cervantes, serves merely to increase the 
compulsion of the tale, and the whole ghostly drama 
reaches deep into our hearts. oa 
Criticism began dealing with him and his painting 
a scant half-century ago, and none.of the great painters 
hag been more sketchily treated. Indeed, until recent 
years Velasquez was the least generally known, certain- 
ly the least understood master of all time. Part of this 
public ignorance of him and his work is due to the 
fact that Spanish character and history are not widely 


comprehendéd. Part of it derives from the retentionge 


4 


sof all the painter’s finest work—with one exception— ~« 


in Spain. In part, too, the world had had relatively 
small opportunity to judge him because Velasquez 
was not a prolific worker like his great Italian prede- 
cessor Titian, and the total of the Spaniard’s canvases 
is accordingly small. : 

~ No painter can be completely estimated by what 
he leaves us on canvas. To evaluate his message cor- 


_rectly we must have at the very least a general outline 


of his backgrounds, from which he cannot be separated 
with impunity. Only when we understand the main 
currents of life in an era can we grasp firmly the 
significance of the master’s painting, of the art of the 
period in any field. The discussion of these seldom 
fully understood factors begins in this instance 
naturally, since “art is long,” with the beginnings of 
Spanish nationality and unity after the swift and 
ruthless Moorish conquest early in the eighth century. 

In the first decade of the eighth century the 
victorious Moors had driven the surviving Spaniards 
north and up into the fog-drenched, craggy fastnesses 
of the cold Asturian mountains. The handful of a few 
hundred Iberians and Visigoths selected Pelayo as their 
leader and made their headquarters in the grim Cave 
of Convadonga. In their stubborn minds was 10 
thought’ of yielding to the invader. They had courage 


and to spare. But something more was required than’ 


fortitude if they were to thrust back the African cols 
queror. Mere headlong fighting, as they knew by bitter’ 
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experience, could accomplish nothing but their. deaths. 
The inevitable result was a pooling of every interest, 
a, tight and permanent drawing together of every 
element into the closest sort of fellowship and unity 
of purpose under leaders who exacted instarit and. - 
unquestioning obedience to any command regardless. 
of consequences. Christians all, despising the Moslem 
doctrine and behavior, the Spaniards realized that the 
Church among them must fight side by side and 
equally with royalty, knighthood and commons if aly 


«of them were to survive. This need and its recognition: 


were the flux that made practical the welding together 


‘of Church, State and People into a single politico- 


spiritual entity which has never had any equal or 
gimulacrum and is as substantial today as it was when: 
it began. : 


The Moor was thus directly responsible for unify- 
ing Spain as no other force possibly could, and as nO 
other nation was ever consolidated. Not only was: 
loyalty. to the leaders of this hard-fighting, aspiring: 
group beneficial ; it was vital. King, clergy and people 
thought alike, had the same fiery purpose—the expul-- 
sion of , the hated Mohammedan. The churchman: 
fought both for his Faith and for political reasons; 
the layman fought for the same things, even though. 
on many occasions ag he struggled on through the 
centuries intermarriages occurred. and some astonishing. 
alliances were arranged. But the type of mind gradually 
bred in Spain because of these conditions and this 
intimate coherence of spiritual and material causes, 
developed a blind, fanatic devotion to monarchs,” 
however weak or vicious, and to the Church in 
its least as well ag in its most exalted moments. 
Tt produced an Isabella as well as a Philip HU. 
It gave a Cortes and-a Pizarro able to conquer whole 
peoples with but a handful of troops, and it pushed 
to the fore a Las Casas who dared to face a surly 
king, angered bureaucrats, brutal and rascally exploiters 
and tell them bluntly how they sinned in their ruthless 
treatment of the helpless indio. It produced, finally. a 


. Velasquez who, through his undeviating loyalty to his 


weak and contradictory monarch, set that king’s 
pleasure above his art and accordingly executed only 
a fraction of all that gtrove in his soul against the 
ridiculous daily tasks the master should never have 
known existed, 

In view of all this it is not difficult to perceive 
the reasons why Velasquez’s art is so little under- 
stood. Critics and connoisseurs of every land have 
studied his paintings, enjoyed them because of their 
clear supremacy, and failed. to penetrate much beneath . 
the surface. The lay public, occasionally seeing @ 
possible Velasquez in a gallery or museum, accepts it 
at its obvious truthfulness and regards it merely as 
good. The subtle deeps and heights of the master’s 
conceptions and methods are. lost in his effective 
naturalism—realism, if you prefer the older and_ more 
generic term. “4 

“The Hght which redeemed us from the Roman 
slavery and in general from mannerism,” budded 
splendidly in Valencia in the work of Francisco 
Ribalta, and from it and its successors gradually 
emerged the disciplined yet impressionistic naturalism, 
or realism, which culminated in the, painting of Velas- 
quez and took the world by storm wherever men could 
appreciate it. In comparison with Titian, the greatest . 
of the Venetian masters, Velasquez produced exceed- 
ingly little. Tormo y Monso assails him savagely for 
“disinclination to work” and for pailting only when 
his “basic eagerness for perfection and technical pro-- 
gress stimulated him ; not a professional so much as 
a gentleman, a courtier who made holiday by bering 
the king with his pencil, dreaming of honors... . . An 
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it is certain that never did nobility, the ultimate 
‘feeling for the aristocratic, find happier expression; 
‘the elegance of Van Dyck is more apparent, that of 
conaie more exquisite, deeper, more spontaneous, 
-truer. 2 
_ From the- very first days of his eager apprentice- 
‘ship in the “Gilded Cage” studio of Francisco Pacheco 
in Seville, Velasquez had hammered into him the vital 
Importance of sound drawing and close observation of 
nature as the only sure bases for success as a painter. 
After five years of this teaching he married his master’s 
‘daughter, Dona Juana, and in 1623 made his appear- 
cance in the charmed but vicious circle of the Unica 
‘Corte—the “Only Court” in Madrid, Soon appointed 
‘painter to the king, he served the do-nothing Philip IV 
for thirty-seven years with a whole-hearted devotion 
‘that gave his weak monarch a place in history he 
otherwise could not have achieved. But the favor of 
‘that king was deadly. It cost the painter, and through 
‘him the world, greatness that can be no more than 
‘dimly imagined. Velasquez’s devotion to him took no 
‘heed of menial rank—he was carried on the royal pay- 
rolls in the same category with the court barbers, 
‘grooms, dwarfs, fools (jesters) and minor servants. He 
callowed his loyalty to cut down his production to 
amaximum of probably not more than 2 hundred and 
fifty pictures, of which today only about ninety can 
‘be considered ag completely authentig, And finally, he 
sattended so assiduously to his duties as a courtier and 
an official with heavy and far-reaching responsibilities, 
that he -completely exhausted his reserves Of strength. 
‘On his return from the great wedding festivities of the 
Infanta Dona Maria Teresa and King Louis XIV of 
France at the Spanish border, he could not resist an 
attack.of fever, and died, completely worn out, ih the 
sunimer of 1660. : 
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Volumes can be and already have been written 
explaining his painting, his technique, his handling of 
light and color, his marvellous dexterity and sense of 
proportion. Relatively little has been said about his 
penetration psychologically and’ of his “cruel truthful- 
ness” in baring the souls of his sitters. But there is 
another side to that so-called cruelty, In the brilliant 
series of portraits of the Court dwarfs, fools, come- 
diang and others, Velasquez reveals himself as a warm- 
hearted and sympathetic man, He did not deliberately 
specialize in depicting ugliness except ag he had to 
paint the personages with whom he was surrounded, 
fiven there, neither beauty nor ugliness mattered. It 
was the truth, the deeper 
that counted, that fave him an opportunity to Jet a 
careless world see what he, with the vision of a seer 
and the imaginative power of an epic poet, perceived. 
Study the faces of some of those canvases of the pets 
of the Court. Learn little by little how the painter 
brought out the infinite tragedy, the suppressed yearn- 
ings, the hate, the suspicion, the fear, the pitiful 
attempts to please of these wretched creatures who, 
even though they were bought slaves whose one pur- 
pose was to divert a bored royalty and its satellites, 
were nevertheless created by a Heavenly Father Who 
had taught one man at least to see them not as ridi- 
culous or deformed or idiotic but as helpless_souls 
deserving of pity and sympathy. King. who “acknow- 
ledged no superior among men,” lovely young fresh- 
faced Princess, thard-bitten old knight or slobbering 
Court idiot, Velasquez read them all, made the least 
as Important as the first-among them, and at the last 
his tombstone bore the single line “To the Painter of 
Truth” . 

“Tt was enough 


; for him to be what he was,” in 
siraple truth. 


x 
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The Bahé’t Faith in India 


Shirin Fozdar writes in the World, Order, 
August, 1947 ; 3 : 


India has been from antiquity *a land of heroes 
and saints. Long before the Western world knew the 
meaning of the word . civilization and Soha the 
Indian people had risen to enviable heights in states- 
manship, warcraft, literature, philosophy, economics, 
architecture, sculpture and arts. The fame of her -great- 
ness had spread far and wide. The entire-fife of the 

" people in India was governed by the accumulated 
teachings of the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Gita. 
A wonderful period of research continued and Jasted 
until the advent of Christ. Large Viharas, scattered 
all over the country and run by selfless monks, im- 
parted knowledge to the seekers, and contributed to 
the moral and educational progress of man, But un- 
fortunately all her past glory has vanished, and she is 
passing through a very critical period ‘in her history. 
The old moorings. are being broken, as she ventures 
into uncharted seas, annihilating ancient landmarks. 
The people are craving for democracy, since the ideal 
of the king, hitherto held as God, has lost its hold. 


In the field of industry it is apparent that the old. 


handicrafts have been neglected under the competition 
of machinery ; the carriage and pair has been replaced 
by a car. Smooth trading has become difficult. owing to 
unions and strikes, combines and lockouts. Luxury has 
taken hold of man. increasing thereby his expenditure 
and enjoyment. The old staid formulas have been 
replaced by new theories with new values. 

One thing which strikes the student of ancient 
history more than anything else, is the revolutionary 
change, which is taking place in the internal condition 


significance of his subject’ 
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of the people. Barriers of caste are fast disappearing. 


The traditional respect for and sanctity of a Brahmin 
has disappeared, and he is now more relegated to the 
kitchen ag a cook, whereas the depressed classes have 
revolted, and assert that there is something radically 
wrong with a system that condemns a man for life for 
the accident of birth, He, therefore, aspired, and be- 
fittingly fills even the Viceroy’s council. Thug he 
Varna Ashram Dharma is getting thé Varna (caste) 
knocked out of its root. Hinduism, noted for its ex- 
clusiveness, is -vying with -other faiths eagerly trying 
toconvert others to its fold; intér-marriages are 
growing apace ; bomb and anarchist activities have 
often replaced love and Ahimsa (non-violence), and 
curiously the people see nothing incongruous in it, On 
the contrary, the perpetrators of such crime are wor- 
shipped as heroes, Spiritual leanings, reverence for 
pilgrimage, reverence for parents and elders, the 
sanctity of marriage, the fidelity of the ‘wife, the sub- 
missiveness of the daughter, have all vanished, : 
In the name of modernity and progress the eatiker 
of immorality is ‘eating into .the vitals of Indian 


society. The women assert that in a country with a- 


population of forty crores, half of which consists of 
women, 83 per cent of which is leading a life of com~ 
pulsory widowhood which more often ig-due fo mar- 
rlages arranged by the parents in their childhood, they 
could not be bound to be faithful to what remained 
only a memory. Husbands, according to ancient 
scriptures, were to be worshipped as gods, but with 
the idea of justice revised, women no longer feel in- 
clined to adore a god with feet of clay. ; 
“In the field of politics, experiment, after experi- 
ment was tried and failed. The cause of communal 
disunity enshrouds this vast .continent in a grip of 
’ death. Schisms and sects having crept into various 


religions, each religion is again a house divided against- 
itself. Over two hundred fifty languages prove a bar . 


to ‘the affinity and love which a language can create. 
Industries and manufacture are also not faring well, 
dug to lack of honest men. The greed and avarice of 
a few having cornered the wealth of this country, watch 
with unconcern the starvation and poverty of the toil- 
ing millions. Only 1 per cent of this country’s popula- 
tion enjoys 33 per cent of this country’s wealth. 
Another 33 per cent of people share 33 per cent of 
wealth and the remaining 66 per cent must live on the 
rest of the wealth (33 per cent). — ; 

The disparity between a capitalist and a laborer 
being great, the worker himself is not at eage about 
his future. Again, India being an agricultural country 
with 700.000 villages, has 34 million families who = 
always famished, ignorant, illiterate, and unemploye' 
for a third of the year. It is not that God has not 
endowed this country with sufficient fertile soil, water 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


and everything essential to feed comfortably the 
teeming millions, but unfortunately the implements 
used for agriculture are as*crude and primitive as those 
used in the days of the Vedas or Shree Krishna. 

The maldistribution of land is also a great cause 
for this appalling poverty. Some landlords possess 
acres of land and gorge therhselves on the sweat of 
their laborers; and with the income buy themselves & 
passage to hell by squandering their income in un- 
mentionable ways ; whereas ‘there are others, who own 
such small strips of land, which im spite of all their 
efforts do not yield sufficiently to maintain a whole 
family. 

The people in this country, in the’ name- of 
Ahimsa (non-violence) and charity, feed the ants and 
the snakes, but can, if their own material interest 
demands, watch without compunction their countrymen 
starve to death. These conditions will not improve 


merely by trade and industrial revivals, political’ 


constitutions, increase of schools and book learning, 
accumulation. 6f wealth and property. The foremost 
thing essential is a change of heart. The natural 
instincts of self-preservation, self-enjoyment and. self- 


acquisition are subordinated by a man whose heart 


is filled with love for God and His creatures. 

Nations rise to greatness by real worth of charac- 
ter, and that is based on man’s inmost beliefs, whether 
he acknowledges it or not, and these beliefs are 10 
reality his religion. Religion is the ideal 
follows, It influences his character and elevates his 
whole life. It teaches him a true value by affirming 
that human life is but the beginning of a vaster one 
to come after death, and which depends onthe way 
the present one is led, just as our tomorrows are the 
results of actions done today. 
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a, Serving the sith... 


- Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, ; 


make the sickebed comfortable and hasten 
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which a man. 
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Unfortunately true religion has been strangled 
under the accumulating load of superstition, dogmas, 
sacrifices, rituals and priest-craft, The sneer and 
ridicule of the modern man is directed towards the 
dogmas and mythologies which have crept into all 
religions and have beclouded the truth to the extent 
that fact can no longer be distinguished from fiction. 
It is due to misrepresentation of true religion that 
interested people have made it a cause for disunity, 
communal disharmony, hatred and discord, through 
which the perpetual enslavement of this country to 
some outside power is assured. . 

At such a time when religion is at its lowest ebb 
and humanity so thoroughly wayward we are assured 
by Shree Krishna, in the Gita: : 

“Whenever there is decay of rgihteousness, O 
Bharat, and there is exaltation of unrighteousness then 
I Myself come forth, for e protection of the 
righteous, for the destruction of the evil-doers: for the 
sake of firmly establishing righteousness I am born 
from age to age.”.- 

As if in fulfillment of this promise a call was raised 
in 1863 by Baha’u’llah (Bhargo Devasia or Glory of 
God) in Persia (Arya Varta), the land of the Aryas. 
He proclaimed to have arisen to uproot irreligion and 
to establish the truth, for He claimed to be the 
universally expected Manifestation. « ; 

Soon the clergy and the government combined in 
their efforts to nip this‘movement in the byd. Baha’u’- 
llah, Who had been brought up in the Jap of luxury, 
being the son of a minister df Persia was soon im- 
prisoned with His family. He was branded, bastinadoed, 
and made. homeless, a captivé,-and‘despoiled of al. His 
goods. He was transferred from one prisoti to ‘another, 
until in 1892 after forty years of confinement He 
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passed aWay on 28th May at the age of. seventy-five. 
Fortunately the enemies of Baha’u’llah eduld not con- 
fine His Message behind prison bars, It spread and 
enveloped the whole of Persia. Lack of any education: 
and the fim: bélief in ‘their being the chosen people . 
of God, enabled the Shitih Muslims of Persia to per- 
form the most rapacious ‘deeds without the least. com- 
punetion. It. is. estimated: that nearly twenty thousand 
gave their lives in order that their blood-may water the 
seed of love and brotherhood sown ‘by Baha’u’llah. 
Thus today we find the followers spread throughout 
the nook and corner of the globe, trying to encourage, 
enlighten and cheer those who have lost faith in the. 
goodness of man. 

In these pages we shall refer to the blessings which 
His message’ can bestow upon this unfortunate country: 
in its ed of néed. 


® 


- Students ‘in ‘China Protest: Civil Wai 


The Manifesto, issuéd’ by the “students - 
in China ‘is commented upon by.a Worldover 
Press correspondent _ as. being not anti-foreign but 
pro-peate: ees 


Shanghai-—Now well” “Gieanined on nok “college”. 
campuses throfighout China, . students have been carry- 
ing on a campaign against the civil war. They have 
shown admirable. restifiint in-the face of violénee, but 
‘they feel that their’ casualties are less important: "than 
the difficulty ‘of getting: thar real views: “known to. the 
public, both in China and abroad. - 
. Three of the most liberal “Chinese papers in’ 

Shanghai have been. closed by the Government- and 
reporters-from evén more ‘of: them have’ been arrested. . 
So the -studenis have had. a very unfair -press, and the 
common people even in this country are not getting, 
the whole’ picture: nor learning of the atiocifies ‘being: ° 
committed, ~ 


Recently the students have tried. to be heard’. = 


through “An Open Letter to the Peonlss, of the World - 
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from the Students of Twenty Cottedes ind Universities 
of China on the Current Student Demonstrations.” 
The aim of-this “new. student movement,” states ‘the 


-letter, is to support “the. principles of peace, in this 
case an end ‘to the civil-war and a -desire for a free 


“democracy.” = 

The letter goes on -to destribe China’s present 
war chaos ‘and the students’ attempt in Nanking on. 
May 20 to present a petition to. the ‘Government, ap~ 
pealing to it to “provide. food for the starving, to stop _ 
the civil war, to~ dvert the. educational, crisis and 16 
bring in a democratic. regime.” Sixteen colleges and 
‘universities in Nanking,-Shanghai, Soochow and Hang- 
chow sent students té the peaceful demonstration, ~ 

The student procéSsion was attacked . -by police, 
gendarmes and secret agents, _armed with, iron bars, 


--whips and similar weapons. *, Unnecessary brutali itly 


left 104 students wounded, 2 aimber seriously, Then 
the reassembled . procession, still unresisting, was met- 
by-cavalry. and other military units with. machine guns 


; “and tear, gas., 


Similar” encounters have’ taken place in "Shanghai, 
-Péiping, Tiéntsin and <Harigchow. This gross violation 
_of the*right’ of petition, the -students point out, “runs 
counter to the Provisional Constitution. of the Period 
of Political Tutelage of ‘ “the Kuo Min Tang” It 
violates furthermore, the “outlines of the Joint Adz 
ministration: recéntly promulgated by the new cabinet.” 


--In the préss‘outside China, such demonstrations have. 


“been played. up as Communist-inspired attempts to 
“get the United States out of*China.” Much nearer 
the: central meaning of this. new student movement 
is the appeal which closes the “Open Letter.” “Stu- 
dents -all-over-China are united in aim’ in the face of 
the present darkness. People in all walks of life sup- 
:port us. A'-New China of freedom and democraty 
_-will come into ‘existence. For the-sake of world peace, 
for the well-being of mankind and its ‘future, we earnest_ 
ly hope that- people all over the world, you people 
who-love freedom and desire peace, will stretch out 
hands .of- eee : ae 


met ae 
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The Light that guided all of us, little or great, for over 
one of the most momentous quarters of a century of this 
nation’s history, has been put out by the hand of 4 


criminal. Twenty-four centuries back, when the Light of 
the World went out in this very land, a similar wave of 
despair and grief overwhelmed the faithful, though the 


passing did not come with.the same tragic and shameful 


suddenness, Today we cannot find any means of .consola- 
tion, we can only ask as to why 
aimed at this fated land. 
.. The tragedy of January 30 ended an era in India’s 
_ evolution; fashioned. by: British methods of administra~ 
tion, eeploitation atd enlightenment. It ended in the 
assassination in his seventy-ninth year of the architect 


of India’s Freedom by Nathuram Vinayak Godse, on - — 


his way to the prayer meeting that had become: part 
of Gandhiji’s. life as-an individual, as a Prophet of 
New Life, and as a leader of -his own people, 


The question we have to ask, is what led that mis- - 


guided cretin’ and the band of bestial parricides’ ‘that was 
associated with him, to Veriture on‘ such a foul crime ? 71 
is not enough that all the criminals be hunted out and 
punished. The reasons behind’ this dire catastrophe have 
to be searched fdr so“that ‘the’ good work: of the -Father 
of the Nation may not perish with him, There is no doubt 
that our leaders have partially lost the close hold over tha 
mind of the masses; that was Mahatmaji’s greatest gift to 
them. This must be re-established, for mere condign 
punishment’ for the guilty is not enough ; they must be 
wiped out through public. condemnation and opprobrium. 
‘The world looks on. in horror at this tragedy. We 
.are_ afflicted with sorrow and shame; and the natural 
.anger of men and women have sought and found outlet 
in attacks on the life and property of people, the 
matority of whom are imnocent of any sympathy with 


was this thunderbolt 


such a brutal sacrilege. But sorrow’and sliame cannot 
“be appeased by such an easy method of retribution. 
The departed soul of India’s leader would not have had 
it so. Ten days before the tragic 30th cof, January, a 
bomb had been thrown ‘at him by another crazy fool , 
who thought of him as being an enemy of the majority 
in the Indian Union. And for this aggressor, he had 10 
anger in his heart, and, hoped that “the people would 
pity him.” And in his. humility he could only say : 

God only ‘kneW how I would have behaved in 
front of.a bomb aimed at me and exploding. I 
would: deserve a, certificate only.if I fell as a result 
of such an explosion, and yet retained a smile OB 

-my face and no malice against the doer. 

‘It is this gpirit of forgiveness towards the evil-doer, 
combined with the utmost ‘condemnation -of the evil, 
that had inspired every thought and activity of this 
man. of God sent by his Maker to play such & 
significant part. in the world’s affairs. In a way, this 
quality may be said to have constituted the central 


“message of” his life, ‘the ‘Truth and the Way that he 


has been a witness and path-finder of these forty years. 
Standing before such a tragedy,-we may not have the 
mental equipoise that would help us to rightly inter- 

pret and appraise the significance of the phenomenon 
that Gandhiji represented in the historic continuity of 
our country’s life. The world has acclaimed -him as the 
bringer of peace to its ‘war-scarred life, as a healer of 
its spiritual distempers, as a practical man of affairs 


_ with vision and courage to indicate the Way out of 


materia) and mental discontents that characterize the 
life of modern humanity. The world has seen in him 
the continuity of the Prophethood that during the 
millenia of man’s history had incarnated itself 
repeatedly. 
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But yet there would remain some secrets unanalysed, 
The student of history of the 19th and 20th centuries 
would have to re-orientate his vision and imagination 
to rightly interpret the social conditions that produced 
in a remote corner of “India, in the home of the chief 
administrator of a petty Indian State, the manikin 
that emerged as the Mahatma, the Great Soul, of four 


hundred million men, women and children of our sub- 


“ ¢ontinent, whom the world has put on the same 
~ pedestal as that reserved ‘for the founders of.its historic 
religions, ‘ 

And the students of developments i in India during 
the last one hundred and ninety years would be 


required to explain in the context of the internal affairs of . 
their own country, the emergence of Mahatma Gandhi- 


We know that in the mango groves of Plassey in the 
year 1757, Robert Clive picked up the sceptre of 
royalty that had fallen from the hands of Serajuddaulla, 
betrayed by his kinsman and the cOmmander-in-chief 


of his army. We know that during the ensting regime, 
Robert Clive and other soldiers of fortune “shook the. 


pagoda tree” and amassed illicit fortunes beyond the 
dreams of avarice. This looting had historic precedents 
to justify itself; for, foreign conquest had always 
been characterized by such conduct in those days. But 
what followed was:.something different. And this 


difference was exemplified in the Famine of Bengal - 


(1769-70) almost on the threshold of British rule over 
India. Thig famine stood as a testimony to the fact 
that the new rulers had been moved by a spirit of grab 


“that continued to regard’ and treat India solely as a 


field of plunder and- exploitation, A British man of 
. letters, Dean Inge, in his Outspoken Essays has des- 
eribed the ‘consequences of this predatory: spirit in 
action : : 

The first impulse (to the ‘nduntat revolution) 
in Britain was given .by the plunder of, Ben ne 
which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into 
country in a broad stream for about’ thirty years, 
This ill-gotten wealth played the same. pari in 


_ stimulating England’s industries as theefive milliards - 


.extorted from. France did for Germany after 1870. 
’ Ruskin had called it the “Indian ‘loot.”- But this 


“ process had a new characteristic distinguishing it from 
other foreign ‘conquests. It formed part of a State 
system that destroyed the industries of the conquered 
countries with a view to build up its own industries 
ereating in these areas conditions of unemployment and 
destitution continuing for detades and centuries, ‘he 
British conquest of India was not like that of Timur- 
Jane or Nadir Shah, taking at one sweep whatever 
wealth they could-lay their hands on. The scientific 
exploitation introduced by Britain hag been more 
permanent, more pervasive. To this new device of rule 
our predecessors succumbed, body and soul, in a spirit 
of resignation for more than half a century till the 
advent of Ram Mohiin Roy and his generation when 
we hear for the first time voices of protest aeeiet the 
ways of -the new ‘rulers. 

‘For the _ next twenty years we find the- Indian 
hovering between “half-dawn and half-chaos” till the 
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outburst of 1857"when the remnants of thé ruling 

classes of India made a last desperate attempt 10 

overthrow the new regime. They failed, though they 

had brought the last of Timur’s family, Bahadur Shah, 

out of his enforced solitude, and though the last of 

the Peshwas, Nana Saheb, the titular head of the 

Marhatta Confederacy, had taken the lead in. organiz- - 
ing this “Mutiny” as British historians. phrased the 

revolt ‘or this “First War of Indian Independence,” as ‘ 
Indian, historians’ described it. This attempt at sub- 

version of the new order failed, because except the 

people of the area extending from Bihar to Delhi, the 

wast peasant mass of the country lay inactive because the 

change of a regime meant no change to their ways of 

life. Another thirty years bring us to 1885 when the 

Indian National Congress was born, and the grievances 

of the people were ventilated in organized. protest, 

under educated leadership, which was informed and 

capable of leading through legitimate channels of legal. 
and constitutional redress. For twenty years,- the 

builders of the Cofgress laboured in the hope and faith 

that Britain would redeem the promises solemnly 

made on her behalf by her sovereigns in 1833, in 1858, 

and in 1877, when Queen Victoria assumed the title of 

Empress of India. These leaders were products ot 

British education, drawing sustenance from the Liberal- 

ism that was in the ascendant almost all through the 

19th century, finding ‘inspiration in the French 

lumination and Revolution and the Resorgimento. 
As a result of their actions, by the -seventh decade 

of the 19th century, British administrators found the 

educated Indian “less submissive in tone and language 

than formerly, more erect.in mental] and mora] stature 

in the presence of Europeans.” ; 


The full-flowering of this return movement was 
reached. by the end of the 19th century when a young 
Hindu monk was found assértiig the values of his 
people’s life in the Parliament of Religions held at 
Chicago in 1898, and th: thought leaders of Christen- 
dom were startled into a recognition of the rise of 
another Way of Life with a history of its own going 
back to unremembered centuries. In the field of politics, 
in the relation between the alien State and the people 
of India, a new audacity and, “grimness” erupted into 


‘view as Bengal stood up for the defence of her caltural 


integrity. This brings us to 1905 which ended the ere 
of ,acquiescence in British superiority and started the 
éra of positive action for.the assertion of national righty 
and the vindication of. national honour. Followed 
“revolutionary patriotism” and “terrorism” with secret 
their technique of 
action, with the bomb and the revolver as their 
weapons Of .offence and defence, * 

_ During the First World War (1914-1918), .the 


revolutionary patriots of the country, both exiles and 
active in their motherland, _weré able to secure Germat 


‘and Turkish help with a view to overthrow British, 


rule over India. It was a desperate venture, an’ un- 
equal fight between an imperial system, equipped with | 
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the most developed of modem arms, and with. the most 
intelligent: of leadership and groups of revolutionaries 
drawn from two provinces mainly; the recruiting field 
being confined to sections of the educated community. 
The result of this fight was not long in doubt, ‘Thus 
were dashed on the ground many an ardent hope; and 
many were the men who Sacrificed at the altar of their 
country’s freedom, the richest qualities and endowmentg 
of their youth, the happiness of their near: ones as men 
and women understand and value it. They failed, 
because they failed to inject into the vast majority of 
their people, the courage that characterized their own 
conduct ; they failed to. call out of the deeps the spirit 
of entries: of “do and dare” that moved themselves. 
And when this failure of “revolutionary patriotism” 
was demonstrated beyond any doubt, there appeared 
Gandhiji in the firmament of India’s public life. During 
all the time of the revolutionary upsurge in his country 
he, had been fighting the good fight for the honour of 
his people’s ‘dignity in South Africa. The policy of the 
Boer and the Briton in this part of the British Empire. 
high-lighted the arrogance against which his own people 
had been waging a persistent fight in his own home- 
land.. There was common ground between the new 
leader and the “revolutionary patriots” in India in their 
spirit of: sacrifice, in their determination to “do and 
dare, and die.” But he came with a new technique of 
fight~built on his faith in the goodness of men which~ 
late or soon cannot fail to respond to the dematdgof 
Truth and Justice. Therefore, he was able to tell his 
own people that the empire-policy of Britain was 
“Satanic” but that the people of Britain should be pitied 
therefor, for the sins committed in their name, He 
asked his people to believe him when he said that the 
goodness.of the British people, overlaid with two 


og centuries. of exploitation of other people’s resources, 


K 


would assert itself and’ do justice by India, At the 
same'time he told them that they must keep their 
spirit alive and “alert, that they should be self-reliant, 
that they should remove from their body politic all the 
elements that made for disunity and lack of cohesion. 
This was the heart of his programme of the spinning- 
wheel, of the removal of Untouchability. 

The betrayal of the hopes of self-détermination for 
India promised during the World War I by Britain and 
the breaking of solemn promises to Muslims about the 
integrity of the Turkish Caliphate prepared the ground for 
the India-wide agitation that found a new Jeader in 
Gandhiji. The imperialist in Britain, buoyed up by victory 

- over the Kaiser, thought of consolidating his system of rule 
over the “lesser breeds” of mankind by methods which 
Treland. experienced as “Black and Tan” and India as 
“Jallianwala Bagh.” These two experiences laid bare the 


~ treacherous. heart of British imperialism ; the “Crawling 


Lane” at Amritsar shook Gandhiji’s faith in the British 
bureaucracy to do the decent. thing by India. His “hartal” 
to make the protest against the Rowlatt Bill extended the 
.circlé of opposition to British methods of administration 
amongst classes that had been rather indifferent to the 
doings of the “Sarkar’—the’ Government—nvhich was 
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‘above all Jaw, human and divine. How the mass mind of 
India responded with such intrepidity to the call of the 
new leader will remain a milestone in human psychology. 
The technique of “hartal” jostled ‘them out of their 
pathetic resignation and brought them face to face with 
a new world of ideas and activities. — 

~ The “hartal” and the demonstration attendant thereon 
laid the foundation of thie mew leadership. When the 
Muslim mass in our country rallied round it in 1920 under ~ 
the leadership of their Ulemas and Moulanas, a situation 
was created that “perplexed” as seasoned a politician as 
Lord Reading who had succeeded Lord Chelmsford as 
Governor-General. The educated classes responded nd less 

superbly, though their mind was not free from doubts and 
hesitations which came to the surface when in 1923, C. R. 
Das, Matilal Nehru, Vithalbhai Patel, Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Jed and organized the Swaraj Party. This “revolt” had its 
roots in certain.of the basic principles that moved the new 
leadership in its reaction to Indian discontent in the con- 
text of the conditions éreated by, the capitalist-imperialism 
pioneered by Britain since the middle of the 18th century. 
The ruin of India’s village industries Was not an isolated 
phenomenon ; it followed certain philosophic assumptions 
of human nature and human good that in practice proved 
to be not an unmixed blessing. Gandhiji had been led to 
rebel against these by the writings of Ruskin and Tolstoy 
bringing out the cannibal nature of the new dispensation 
flourishing inthe early 19th century. His reaction to it 
was embodied in. his book Hind Swaraj, wherein he related 
his talk with a Bombay cloth. mill-owner bragging of his 
theory of exploitation of the patriotic sentiment of Bengal 
during the Swadeshi and anti-Partition movement days. 


The leade@ship of the country and the Congress which 


Gandhiji inherited: had no reply to this exploitation. 
Gandhiji proposed to’ root it, out by his cult of the 
spinning-wheel and the hand-loom. . And his Non-violent 
Resistance to evil argued a faith in the goodness of human 
nature that few shared. His call for communal amity, his- 


campaign against Untouchability jerked us into a new 


realization of the discordances of Indian life that have 
been disrupting national cohesion and insulting the ‘dignity 
of .human nature. The old leadership had not been in- 
different to these weakneéSses in our. body politic ; it had 
lacked the soul-stirring passion and the fervour that moved 
mountains. Gandhiji brought these new qualities with him 
in fighting internal and external enemies to human good. 
The masses responded*to these, and ever since then 
Gandhiji has been able to retain their allegiance and love. 

In assessing his contribution to the evolution of 
modern India, these facts that have strongly coloured our 
thoughts and activities and stirred dissatisfaction with the _ 
accepted values of life, internal. and external, have to be 
counted and in our various ways we have been responding 
to his challenges to deeply-held beliefs acquired during the 
British period, to the combative instinct of human beings. 
This antinomy explains why he had to -wage,such a 
persisient campaign against the habits -of thought and 
conduct of hi8 own people, and why even in his political 


‘fights, they could be found rising to the demands on their - 


spirit of sacrifice bv fits and starts. Far about eieht vears 
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till the CHil Disobedience Movement of 1930, known as the 
Salt Campaign, Gandhiji kept himself aloof from politics, 
though his influence on it had to be reckonéd with. When 
that upsurge of mass enthusiasm did come, it did in the 
wake of such a simple formula as the demand for untaxed 
salt. But the commonalty of the land responded to the 
symbolization of salt in the Dandi March because it re- 
presented a grievance that touched on one of the daily 
“ needs of the poorest and that of their cattle. The masses 
of India were rocked as never before; but the Muslin 
masses in general were indifferent, and the intelligentsia 
amongst them; who survived in their allegiance to Indian 
Nationalism even after the defection of the “Ali brothers”, 
were re-inforced by the support of the Kkudai Khitmadgars 
(Servants of God); organized ‘by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
known to the world at. large as “Frontier Gandhi.” . The 
“Christian Viceroy,” Lord Irwin, was not deterred by his 
faith in resorting to all “methods of barbarism” by which 
irresponsible authority fights to maintain its stranglehold. 


- ‘The Gandhi-Irwin Pact called a halt to this fight. But 
the Willingdon : regime returned to the original bias of 
British policy, and though Lord Irwin's successor spoke 
of his ambjtion to go- down to history as “the first 
constitutional Governor-General” of. India, imperial policy 
dictated him to reject “the Conference method” of his 
predecessqr. Therefore did we find-Lord Willingdon send- 
ing a‘ curt reply-to Gandhiji’s anxious enquiry carried in 
his telegram of 29th December, 1931 ; 


“Whether you expect me to see you and’ receive 
guidance from you_as to the course I am to pursue in 
advising the Congiess.” 


-Followed the second Civil Disobedience of the Congress, 
and the Government started over again’ the procedure of 
arrest, imprisonment, imprisonment without trial, the regime 


of repression. Opposition was gagged- into silence, 
dragooned into passivity. But the fire of resentment " barned 
and lingered. 

The outbreak of the sevond World War .of the 20th 
century came as an opportunity to Britain to re-assert her 
hold over the human and natural resources of India, to 
fan communalism-and separatism as an instrument thereof. 
She went on the offensive when without consulting any 
Indian leader or the Central Legislature she declared 
India as a’ belligerent on thé side‘of the Allies against 
Germany. The Congress Ministries resigned in protest 
against’ this “affront to the self-respect” of their people. 
The Round Table, the quaiterly organ of British sentiment 
in its least intolerant ‘phase, was constrained to recognize ~ 
that there was justice in this attitude: “As ir was, the 
crisis caught India when -she was still standing on the 
threshold of Dominion Status; so that while all‘ the 
Dominions were free to choose, India was committed to 
~war by a constitutional ‘procedure which, though legally 
correct, provided for no consultation of the Indian public.” 
And when in the pursuit of this arrogant’ policy, Lord 
Linlithgow announced on August 8, 1940, that the British 


“eanld nat cantamnlate tha troncfas af thair 


antharities 
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present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India 
to any system of whose authority is directly denied by large 
and powerful elements in India’s national life,” the London 
weekly, New Statesman and Nation wrote that.this declara- 


‘tion gave “a formidable right to veto the will of Indian 


democracy.” The paper continued : “It repeats exactly what 

was said with fatal ~results to Ulster.’ And since then till 

June 3, 1947; the President of the Muslim League. used his 

“veto” with results more extensive than what took place . 
in that corner of. Ireland. And to this “pledge” of the 

British Government uttered ‘through the lips of Lord 

‘Linlithgow in 1940 can be. traced ‘all the abominations that — 

have taken place in India since August. 16, 1946, 


During these years Gandhiji followed a line of action- 
that refused to treat Britain’s adversity as India’s oppor- 
tunity for wresting political power from her hands. Even 
Congress leadership refused to accept his advice ; it was 
prepared -to ‘co-operate with war measures “provided 


- responsibility was transferred from Westminster to India,” 


to quote the. words of the Poona, resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee passed on July 27-28, 1940, It . 
was no small concession when it declared that the Congress 
could not extend the principle of Non-violence to “Free 
India’s national defence”, and one of its leaders could say 
that “the declaration of freaioni that we demand does Rot | 
mean a withdrawal from the British plan of defence.” 
The British failed to ‘appreciate Gandhiji’s decent atti- 
- tude. They exploited differences between various elements 
of India’s population for “their narrow policy. Even when 
Japan over-ran Malaya and Burma, their War Cabinet sent - 
Sir Stafford Cripps in a’ mission of reconciliation that 
broke on the rock of their own adroit duplicity, and 
confirmed Gandhiji’s suspicion that they were beyond 
redemption. Therefore did he call for “an orderly with- 


“« ”, drawal” of their power from India to be saved from the 
of “lawless laws”; shooting, “mild lathi charges,” cavalry’ - 


charges into crowds, introduced aoe into the technique’ 


ignominy of their hasty flight fram Burma. This call took oe 
shape in the “Quit India” Movement of August-November, 
1942, when. a leaderless people took on their own account 
measures that declared to all the world the opposition of 
India to British imperialiem. They failed in their “revolt.” 
But the forces of history co-operating with India’s dis» 
content have forced British power out of India. Gandhiji . 
has ‘symbolized and organized this discontent, and he lived 
to witness the success of one of his own objectives. But 
British pewer before retiring from India forced division on’ 
India’s historic continuity much against Gandhiji’s dis- 
approval and perception of the dangers that such a division 
‘would’ precipitate. During the-last one hundred and sixty- 
nine days of his life on this earth he strove with might - 
and main to halt the cruel consequences of disruption 
releaced over the country. He fell a martyr to this attempt 
to maintain human decency in the land of which he had 
dreamt a glorious future of unity amid diversity, of © 
differences reconciled by a spirit of sweetntss and. light 
that is the glory of humanity’s quest of the True, the Good 
.and the Beautiful, To this ideal we must re-dedicate 
ourselves. In the desolation and despair of the loss; we 
must not falter, For, that would be a betrayal of the faith - 


in us of the man wom: we Toved to regard as the Mahatma, 


ah Qonna Gant ath & ts. oF tes 





: The Funeral Procession 


The long five-mile route from Birla House to the Jumna banks was lined on either side with 
people of every creed and every age 





The End of the Journey 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Lady Mountbatten, Lord Louis Mountbatten, Hon’ble Pamela 
Mountbatten, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. Lo Chia Luen watch the funeral pyre of 
Gandhiji on the bank of the Jumna 





Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on February 2, when over a quarter of a million 


the Father of the Nation 


addressing the mammoth meeting at Ramlila Grounds in Delhi 


people gathered to pay their last homage to 


Gandhiji on the Congress 
“Indian National Congress which is the oldest - 
national political organisation and which has after many 
-battles fought her non-violent way to freedom cannot be 
allowed. to die. It can only die with the. nation,” wrote 
* Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan of February ist, under 
the caption “Congress Position.” e 
. “A’ living organism ever. gfows or it “dies. * The 
- Tongress has won political freedom but it has yet to 
- win economic freedom, social and moral freedom. These 
freedoms are harder than the political, if only because 
they are constructive, less exciting and not spectacular. 


All-embracing constructive work evokes the energy of all” 


tthe units of the millions. 

“The Congréss has got the preliminary. and necessary 
part of her freedom. The hardest has yet to come. In its 
dificult ascent to democracy, it has inevitably created: 
rotten boroughs leading to corruption and _ creation of 
institutions, popular and democratic only in name, How 
to get out of the weedy and unwieldly growth? 

“The Congress must do away with its special register 

of members at no time exceeding one crore, not even 
then easily identifiable. It had an unknown register of 
millions who could never be wanted. Its register should © 
now he co-extensive with all the men and. -vwomen on the” 
voters’ rolls in the country. : 

“The Gongress business should be to see that no 
faked name gets in and no legitimate name is left out. 
On its own register it will have a body of the servants 
of the nation who- would be workers doing the work 
allotted to them from time ‘to time. ~ Unfortunately, for 
the country they will be drawn chiefly for the time being 
from the city dwellers, most of whom would .be required 
to work for and: in the villages of India. The ranks must 
be filled in increasing numbers from villagers. 

“These servants will be expected to operate upon 

*end serve the voters registered according to law, in their 
~ own surroundings. Many persons and parties will woo 
them. The very best will win. Thus, and in no other way 
can the Congress regain: its fast ebbing unique position 
in theecountry. 

“But yesterday the Congress was unwittingly the 
servant of the ndfion. It was Khudai Khidmatgar—God’s 
servant. Let it now proclaim to itself and the world that 
it is only God’s seryant—nothing more, nothing less. If 
it engages in the ungainly skirmish for power, it will 
find one fine morning that it is no more. Thank God, it is 
now no longer in sole possessian of the field. 

“{ Have only opened to view the distant scetie, Tf I 
have the time and health I hope to discuss in these columns 
what ‘the servants of the nation can do to raise themselves 
in the estimation of their masters, the whole of the adult 
population, ‘male and female.” : 


Gandhiji and Congress Constitution 
? The following aré Mahatma Gandhi’s suggestion§ 
regarding the Congress: constitution: 

_ “Though split into-two, India has attained political 
idenendente through means devised -by the Indian 
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~ National Congress. The Congress in its present shape 
and form, namely, as a propaganda vehicle and parlia- 
‘mentary machine, has outlived its use. India has still to 
attain social, moral and’ economic independence in terms 
_of its 700,000 villages as distinguished from its cities 
and~towns. The struggle for the ascendency of civil over 
- military power is bound to. take place in India’s progress 
“towards its democratic goal. It must be kept out of 
unhealthy competition with political parties. and com- 
munal bodies.-For these and other similar reasons~the 
A-LC.C. resolves to disband’ the existing Congress 
organization and flower into a Lok Sevak Sangh under 
‘the following rules with power to alter them as occasion 
may demand: : : 

Every panchayat of five adult men or women being 
villagers or village- minded shall form a unit. . 

Two such contiguous panchayats shall form a work- 
ing party under a leader elected from among themselves, 

When there are 100 such panchayats,-the 50 first- 
grade leaders shall elect from among themselves a 
second grade leader and so on, the first grade leaders 
meanwhile “working under the - second grade leader. 
‘Parallel groups of 200 panchayats shall continue to be 
formed till they cover the whole of India, each .gucceeding 
group of’ pahchayats electing second grade leaders after 
the manner of the first. All second-grade leaders shall’ 
serve jointly for the whole of India and severally for 
their respective areas. The second- grade. leaders may elect, 
whenever they deem necessary, from among themselves 
a chief who will, regulate and command all the groups. 

As the final formation of provinces or districts is 
still in a state of fux, no, attempt has been made to 
divide this group of servants into provincial or district 
councils ar@l jurisdiction over the whole of India has 
heen vested in the group or groups that may have been 
formed at any given “time. It should be noted that this 
body of servants derive their authority ox power from 
service ungrudgingly and wisely done to their master, the 
whole of India... 

1, Every worker shall be a habitual wearer of 
khadi made ffom self-spun~ yarn or certificate by the 
A-LS.A. and niust be a teetotaller. If a Hindu, he must 
have abjured untouchability in any shape or form in his 
own person or in his family, He must be.a believer in 
the idea of inter-communal unity, equal respect and 
xegard for all zeligions and ‘equality of opportunity and 
status for all, irrespective of race, creed or ‘sex. 

2. He shall:come in personal contact with every 
‘villager -within’ his jurisdiction. 

3. He shall enrol and train workers from enone: 
the villagers and keep a register of all these. 

: 4, He shall keep a record. of his work from day to 
day. 

5. He shall organize the villages so as to make them 
self-contained and self-supporting“through their agricul- 
ture and handicrafts. oe 

6. He shall educate the village-folk in sanitation 
and hygiene and take all measures’ for alba of ill- 
health and disease among them. 


_— 
‘ 
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7. He shall organize the education of- village-folk right path, drawing us from error, taking this ancient 

birth’ to death along the lines of “Nayee Talim,” in country to freedom, ; : ‘ 
_ accordance with ‘the policy laid down by the Hindusthani . “All this has happened when there was so much more 
Talimi Sangh. ‘ for him to do. We could never think that he was un- 
8. He shall see that those whose names are missing mecessary or that he had done his task. But now, patti- 


on the statutory voters’ roll are duly entered therein. . cularly, when we are faced with so many difficulties, his 
9. He shall encourage those who have not yet not being with us is a blow most terrible to bear: 
acquired the legal qualification’ to acquire it, for getting “A madman has put an end to his life, for I can only 


the right of franchise. call him mad who did it, and yet there has been enough 
10. For the above purposes and others to be added of poison spread in this country during the past years and 
from time to time, he shall train and fit himself in months and this poison has had effect on people’s minds. 
accordance with the rules laid down by the Sangh for We must face this poison, we must root out this poison, 
the due performance of duty. : and we must face all the perils that encompaés us, “and 
The Sangh shall affiliate the following autonomous face them not madly or badly but rather-in the way thal 
bodies: the A-IS.A, A-IVI.A, Hindustani Talimi our beloved teacher taught us to face them. o 
Sangh, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Goseva Sangh. 7 “So we must not do that. But that dees not mean that 
“The Sangh shall raise finances for the fulfilment-of we should be. weak but rather that we should in strength 
its mission from among the villagers and others, spécial and in unity face all the troubles that are in front of us. 


stress being laid on collection of poor man’s pice.” “A great. disaster is a symbol to us to remember all 
Pandit Nehru’s Broa deast ; the big things of life and forget the small things, of which 
Pandit We have thought too much. In his death che has reminded 


Speaking in a voice quivering with emotion, ugar ‘ is de she ha: 
Nehru, the Prime Minister, broadcasting tonight from the US of the big things of life, that living fruth, ad if we 
Delhi station of AIR on the - assassination of Mahatma remember that, then it will be well with India. 


Gandhi, sajl: “The first thing to remember now is that Pgtel’s Broadcast 
no one of us dare misbehave because we are angry. We “Tt is a day of great sorrow and shame for India,” 
have to behave like strong and determined people, ‘detet- said Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, speaking in 
mined to face all the perils that surround us, determined Hindustani from the Delhi station of AIR on 30th January. 
to carry out the mandate that our great teacher and OUT He appealed to the people not to think in terms of taking 
great leader has given us, remembering always that if, 48 yevenge but “to carry the message of love and non- 
T believe, his spirit looks upon us and sees us, nothing yiolence enunciated by Mahatmaji. It is a shame for us 
would displease his soul so much as to see that we have that the greatest man of the world has had to ‘pay- with 
indulged in any small behaviour or any violence. _ his life for the sins which we have committed. We did not 
- “We rust hold together, and all our petty troubles, follow him when he was alive ; let us at least follow his 
difficulties and conflicts must be ended in the face of this steps now he is dead.” . 
great disaster. The best prayer that we could offer him and Sardar Patel said that he went to Birla House at 
his memory is to take a pledge to “dedicate ourselves to 4 p.m. today and had about an hour’s talk with Mahatma 
truth, and to the cause for which this great countryman of Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi then brought out his watch and ge 
ours lived and for which hé has died.” ‘ said : “This is my prayer time and I shall have to go now.” 
The Prime Minister. said : we ot Sardar Patel left: Birla House immediately, but before 
“Friends and comrades, the light has ‘gone out of Our he arrived home he was informed that Mahatma Gandhi 
lives and there is darkness everywhere.I do rt know what had been shot by a young man and had been taken to 
to tell you and how to say it. Our beloved leader, Bapu 98. Birla House in a precarious condition, Sardar Patel hur- 
we called him, the father of the nation, is no more. Perhaps ried to Birla House and found the Mahatma lying dead. 
T am “wrong to say that. Nevertheless, we will not see him ‘Me said: “On his face was writ the usual spirit of | 
again as we have seen him for these many years. We will forgiveness. There was no expression of anger or anNoyance 
not run to him for advice and seek solace from him, and anywhere. It was the expression of his usual kindness and 
that is a terrible blow not-to me only but to millions and forgiveness.” : 
millions in this country. And it is a little difficult to Sardar Patel referred to the recent fast undertaken by 
soften. the blow by any advice that I or anyone else can Mahatma Gandhi ‘and said he survived death at that time 
give you. ; because he. had still some useful work to do for. India. He 
“The light has gone out, I said, and yet I was wrong. (Mahatma Gandhi) also escaped when a bomb was thrown 
For the light that shone in this country was no ordinary by a madman very recently. But now he had fallen .the 
Jight. The light that has illumined this country for these victim of a2 madman’s bullet and “Bapuji i$ no more.” 
many. years will ilumine this country for many more years, Continuing, Sardar Patel exhorted the people to main- 
and a thousand years later that’ light will still be seen im tain calm and perfect peace. This was Mahatma Gandhi’s 
this country and the world will see it and it will give mission—the mission for which he lived and died. This 
solace to innumerable hearts. For-that light represented mission must now be fulfilled by the people, who could do 
something more than the immediate present ; it represented jt'only if they forgot differences and bitterness and 
the living truth—the eternal truths, reminding us of the emulated Mahatma Gandhi’s motto. : a 
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Suhrawardy’s Statement 


Mr. H. S. Subrawardy said : “T feel as if the bottom 
of the world has fallen out. Who is there who will now 
assuage the anguish of the oppressed, who is there who 
will now wipe their tears ? To him we had learnt to turn 
for guidance and for advice in all our Sihoutiice and he 
never failed us. 

“Weep, India, weep - until thy heart breaks, for ex- 
_ tinguished is the gift that shed truth and justice, a deep 
’ love for humanity and “transcendental sympathy for the 
forlorn and the friendless, 

“May we take his teachings to heart and, in the midst 
of our gloom and despair, endeavour to put into practice 
those grand tenets of peace. and love of mankind for which 
he gave his life. az 

“IT am sure he sees what we do ; let us try to fulfil his 
cherished dream of Hindu-Muslim unity and oneness of 
mind and spirit in the common service of humanity.” 


Zahid Hussain’s Tribute =. % 


Mr. Zahid Hussain, Pakistan High Commissioner ‘in 
India, said: “I am shocked and horrified to hear of the 
news of Mahatma Gandhi’s sad and sudden death, It is an 
unparalleled tragedy the seriousness and gravity of which 
it is impossible to express in words, 

“Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest cementing force 
between varicus communities of India and Pakistan, and 

alndia needed him most at this critical ‘period of her 
history. He was the greatest sage of his time, who com- 
bined the spiritual: balance .of the East and the dynamic 
energy of the West. 

“In him India and- humanity have lost their noblest 
teacher, who even in his old agé and in weak health caz- 
ried on with enérgy and conviction his peace mission with 
unrivalled courage. Indian Muslims especially had in him 
a true friend and their loss is very heavy indeed. 

“The cowardly act of the misguided youth who shot 
him dead will. be unreservedly condemned by all irres- 
pective of caste, creed or mationality. He is guilty of the 
greatest disservice to humanity.” 


' Nehru’s Tribute to Gandhiji i in Dominion 
Parliament 


On February 2, the Dominion Parliament paid homage 
to Mahatma’ Gandhi in an atmosphere of profound grief. 
There was nothing of the familiar look about the Chamber, 
no, laughter, no exchanges of pleasantries, not even cheers” 
or cries of approval when speaker after speaker rose to 
heights of eloquence in voices surcharged with emotion. 

While the House was paying its homage, demonstra- 


tors outside the Chamber were shouting slogans condemn- . 


ing communal organizations. 

Pandit Nehru, declaring ‘that they must try to be 
worthy of their teacher, said that it was the first duty of 
the Government to root out violence. “So far as this 
Government is concertied, I trust they will spare ne effort 
to do that because if we do not do that, if we, in our 
weakness or for any other reason that. We may consider 
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adequate, do not take effective means to stop this violence 
and this spreading of hatred by word of mouth or writing 
or act, then, indeed,.wé are not worthy of being in this 
Government, we are certainly not worthy of being his 
followers and we are not worthy of even saying words of 
praise for this great ‘soul who has departed, 

“In ages to come, centuries and, might be, millennia. 
after us, people would think of this gemeration when this 
man of God trod the earth and would think of us who, 
however, small also tread the holy ground where his foot 
had been. Let us-be worthy of him.” 

“Pandit Nehru added that this tragedy was not merely. 
the isolated act of a‘mad man. “It has come out of a certain 


. atmosphere of violence and hatred that has prevailed in - 
this country for many months and years, more especially 


the past few, months. That atmosphere envelops us and 
surrounds us and if we are to serve the cause he put. 
before us, we have to face this atmosphere, combat it, 
struggle against it, root out the evil ‘of hatred and 
violence.” 

The Prime Minister said : “It is customary in this 
House to pay some tribute to the eminent departed, to say 
some words of praise and condolence. I am not quite sure 


in my own mind if it is exactly fitting foreme or any 
others in this House to say much on this occasion. 
“For I have a sense of utter -shame, both as an 


individual and as the Head of the Government of India, 
that we should have failed to protect ‘the greatest treasure 
that we possessed. It is our failure, as it has been our 


. failure in the past many months, to give protection to 


many an innocent man, woman and child. It may be that 
the burden and the task were too great for us or for any 
Government. Nevertheless, it is failure, 

“The"fact that this mighty person whom we honoured 
and loved beyond measure has-gone because we could not 
give him adequate protection is shame for all of us. It is 
shame to meas an Indian that an Indian should have 
raised his hand against him, it is shame to me as a Hindu 
that a Hindu should have done this deed, and done it to 
the- greatest Indian of the day and the greatest. Hindu of 
the agen 

“We praise people in well chosen words and we have 
some kind of a measure for greatness, How shall we praise 


him and how shall we measure him, becduse he was not 


of the common clay that all of us are made of, He came, 
lived a fairly long span of life and has passed away. No 
words of praise of ours in the House are needed, for he 
has had greater praise in his life than any, living man in 
history, and during these two or three days since his death, 
he has had the homage of the world. What can we add to 
that ? : 

“How can we praise him, we who have been the 
children of his, and perhaps more intimately children of 
his than the children of his 3 body, for we have all been in 
some greater or smaller measure the children of his spirit. 

“The glory has departed and the sun that warmed and 
brightened our lives has set and we shiver in the cold and 
dark, Yet he. would not have us feel this way. After all, 
the glory that we saw all aneee years, that man with the 
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divine fire, changed us also, and such as we are, we have 
been moulded by him during these years and out of that 
divine fire many of us also took a small spark which 

" strengthened us, made us work to some extent on the 


lines that he fashioned. And so, if we praise him, our words ~ 


seem rather small, and if we praise him, to some extent 
- we praise ourselves. , 
“Great men and eminent men have monuments in 
_ bronze and marble set up for them, but this man of divine 
fire managed in his lifetime to become enmeshed with 
millions and millions of hearts-so that all of us became 
somewhat of the stuff that he -was miade of, though in 
infinitely lesser degree. He spread-out over India’ ‘not in 
‘palaces only or in selected places or in assemblies but in 
every hamlet and hut of the lowly and those who suffered. 
“In a large measure, he made this country. during 
these last 30 years and more, and attained to heights of 
sacrifice which in that particular domain have never been 
equalled elsewhere: He succeeded in that. Yet ultimately, 


things happeried which no doubt, made hini suffer tremen-- 


dously, - 

“Though his tender face never lost its smile and he 
never spoke a harsh word to’ anyone, yet he must have 
suffered for the failings of this generation swhom he had 
‘trained, swieréd because we went away from the path that 
_ he had shown us and, ultimately, the hand of a child of 
his—for he after all is as much a child of his as any other 
Indian—struck him down, ; 

“Long ages afterwards history will judge of . this 
period we have passed through. It will judge -of the suc- 
cesses, and the failures. We are too near it to be proper 
judges and to understand what has happened and what has 
mot happened. All we know is that there was a glory and 
it is no more. All we know is that for the mgment there 
is darkness, not so dark.certainly because. when we look 
into our hearts we still find the living flame which he 
lighted, and if this living. flame: exists there will not be 
darkness in this land and we shall be able with our effort, 
remembering him and following his path, to illumine this 
Jand again, small as we ‘are but still with the fire that he 
kindled into us. 


“He was perhaps the greatest symbol Ff the Tndla of: 


the past, and may I say of the India of the future that we 
could have had. We stand on this perilous edge of the 
present, between that past. and the future to be, and we 
face all manner of perils, and the greatest peril is some- 
times the lack of faith which comes to us, the sense of 
frustration that comes to us, the sinking of the heart and 
of the spirit that comes to us when we see ideals becoming 
unreal and we see the great things that we talked about 
somehow becoming empty words, and life taking a different 
course. : ‘ 

“Yet I do believe that perhaps this period ‘will pass 
soon enough. Great as this man of God was in his life, 
he had been greater in his. death and I have not the 
shadow of doubt that by his: death he has served the great 
cause as he served, it throughout his life. 

“We shall always mourn him because we are human 
and cannot forget our beloved master, but I know that he 
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would not like us to mourn him. No tears came to his eyes 
when his dearest and closest went away, only a firm re- 


- solve to persevere, to serve the great cause that he had 


chosen. So, he would chide us if we merely mourned. 

_ “That is a poor way of paying homage to him, The 
only way is to express our determination to pledge our- 
selves anew, to dedicate ourselves to the great tasks which 
he undertook and he accomplished to such a large extent. 
So we have to work, we have to labour, we have to sacri- 
fice and thus, to some extent at least prove Worey. followers 
of his, 


Congress Party M. eeting 


The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and Sardar Patel 
are understood to have exploded rumours that there were 


_ differences between them’ and stigmatised the authors of 


this whispering campaign as “dishonourable.” 

* There was keen interest and considerable speculation 
on the outcome of a party meeting held this evening. 
There was a record attendance of members at the meétting, 


" which took. place. immediately after the adjournment of 


the Assembly. Some expected startling developments to 
follow the meefing, which, however, terminated with a 
unanimous expression of confidence in the Government, 

_ All members agreed that Sardar Patel made one of the 
most memorable spéeches they had heard, He spoke hardly 
40 minutes and, when he came to Mahatma Gandhi’s fast 
and subsequent events, he broke down and then left the 


‘meeting abruptly... ~ —- ” 


_ The party was meeting for the first time- since 
Mahatma Gandhi’s death. There was no specific agenda and 
presumably the meeting- was converted to discuss the overall 
situation arising out of the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The meeting énded, it is authoritatively learnt, 
with an expression of complete confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 7 

At the outset, the Prime Minister is rooted to havg 
reviewed briefly the events culminating in the Mahatma’s 
‘death. Emphasising the complete unanimity of the Govern- 
ment, especially between himself and Sardar Patel on all 
major ‘questions of policy, Pandit Nehru chardtierized as 
“dishonorable” the rumours spread. and the speculations 
encouraged ‘everi by. some responsible Congressmen that 
there were differences between them: Although admittedly 
there was a temperamental difference in approach to a 
few-problems, the points of agreements were so many that 
the others became insignificant. He expressed his disgust 
that some people should have seized the opportunity to 


~ exploit the death of Mahatma Gandhi for narrow party 


ends. . 4 

Sardar Patel, who, it is ‘ind eto ‘was 18 pressed by the 
party to speak, éxplained the situation for nearly three 
quarters of an hour. Declaring that he was one with the 
Prime Minister on all national issues, he pointed: out that 
he and Pandit Nehru for over a quarter of a century sat 
at the feet of their Master and struggled together for the 
freedom of India. So -far they had no pronounced 
differences, and it was unthinkable that today, after the 
Mahatma was no more, they would quarrel. The Socialists 
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had said he had failed to protect the Mahatma. He denied 
the charges by giving details of the numerous security 
‘arrangements taken to protect Mahatma Gandhi as far 
as human’ foresight could provide. 

- Before the bomb incident, Birla House was entirely 
ringed by armed guards. After the bomb incident, there 
was a police officer in almost every. room. He knew 
Mahatma Gandhi did not like it, and-he had several argu- 

_ ments with him. Finally, the Mahatma gave way, but 
sternly insisted that under no circumstances would he 
permit the search of people who would come to attend the 
prayer meetings, He had almost a premonition, for he 
(Mahatma Gandhi) had said that, if anybody wanted to 


assassinate him, he could de so at the prayer meeting. . 


God’s will be done, So there was no question of the police 
searching anyone coming to ‘join the prayer meeting 
congregation, ‘ : 
Nevertheless, there were 30 plain clothes police officers 
who mingled in the prayer gathering, which was about 500° 
on the- day of his assassination. The assassin was said to 
‘have knelt down before Mahatma Gandhi and as he rose 
whipped out a pistol and fired before anyone could appre- 
hend him. This was a calamitous misfortune which could 
not be guarded against. A further complicating factor was 
that nearly 80 per cent. of the Intelligence Staff consisted 
of Muslims, who had left for Pakistan, and. the Central 
Government had to go abegging for staff from the various 
provinces. - : 


They should not give ‘way to hysterical ditation and. 
‘suppress the Hindu Mahasabha in its entirety, thus laying 
the Congress open to the charge of wiping out all opposi- 
tion. While they (the Government of the day as supported - 
‘by the party). must act firnily, they myst also act with fair- 
mess and justice. - 

Referring to certain strong criticisms made ceuaee the 
Home Ministry in particular by the Socialist Party leader, 

®eSardar Patel is reported to have emphasised that the 

' Socialist Party ‘as such weré offered seats in the Congress 
‘Working Committee. They refused to co-operate. They were 
then offered seats-in the Central Government. They refused, 
He. then made the offer to hand over one entire province 
jo them so that they could. carry. on their expérinients 
avithout let or hindrance.. They refused, And. today they 
_ exploited the greatest misfortune and calamity of the nation 
- fof party ends and the Sardar wondered if there could be 
any more place for them in Congress organizations as 
such, 

They ridiculed the Services, despised the police and 
the entire administrative machinery and yet they wanted 
to come in and rule the country. How and with what they 
were going to rule he could not imagine. 

Points made by other speakers at the party meeting 
were: that at least after this great tragedy the present 
members of the Government should become security 
eonscious and that Sardar Patel should not go on early 
morning walks. giving interviews to some 200 people on an 
‘average a day in an open park ; that Pandit Nehru should 
be careful ; they must find out how the RSS or, for that 

*matter, any other body which was nowhere in the political 
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picture of India when the Congress contested the last and 
recent elections had now become a menace and whether 
“the whole tragedy was not due to the policy of “appease 
ment” which the Congress had followed vis-a-vis ‘the Mus- 
lim League. 

Finally, the waeetine is reperted to have unanimously 
endorsed the banning of the RSS in’ the present circum- 
stances and expressed its unqualified confidence in the 
Government ‘in the present crisis. 


Pandit Nehru’s Allahabad Speech . 


_ After the immersion ceremony was over (February 12), 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a meeting. The vast 
concourse of people heard him with rapt attention, Pandit 
Nehru spoke with warmth and feeling which is seldom 
associated with him, 

He made a fervent appeal to the péople to carry out 
the last wishes of Gandhiji and wipe out the poison of 
communal hatred which was sweeping India and which 
was the real cause of Gandhiji’s death. 

Pandit Nehru stressed that the way adopted by some 
people including some _high-placed persons, to oust ths 
present Government from office was wrong. Such methods 
were adopted only by scheming persons who Mick support 
ofthe masses of .people. It is not by killings of this sort 
that Government can be changed. People must follow 
methods of reasoning with their Leaders and Ministers. 

Pandit Nehru said : “Today has ended the last journey 
of the Father of the Nation. For the last fifty years 
Mahatma Gandhi had travelled all over the country, serving 
the people of India in a selfless manner and preaching his 
gospel of Truth and-Non-violence, That great man will walk 
no more ‘amnong us, but his message will always live with’ 
us.” : 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said that with the immersion 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s ashes their relation with him had 
not come to an end but on the .contrary.a stronger link in 
the relationship had been forged. _ 

“Tt was our. fortune that we lived in the same age as 
Mahatma Gafidhi and we-saw him in flesh and blood. The 
next generation will not have seen him but that, too, will . 
derive the same strength from his as we did, because the © 
impact of his pérsonality will last for all times to come. 

“Before his death we could always go to him and 


“benefit from his advice. We shall not be able to do so now, 


We could net leck up to him and ask him to share our 
-burdens and difficulties. We have to face things now with- 
out his help. But what 7 taught 1 us will always be there 
to inspire and guide us.” ; 

Pandit Nehru said that as Gandhiji led this country 
towards her freedom, he also preached against violence 
and communalism, But soon after he had won them their 
freedom, they stood divided among themselves and a wave 
of violence was sweeping the country. Freeing a down-~ 
trodden people, and the way he did it, was a remarkable 
achievement unparalleled in the history of the world, but 
the free India today stood humiliated abroad and bruised 
in her own soul. 
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Of late, Pandit Nehru continued, poison had spread in 
the country and communalism had the upper hand. Certain 
sections among the people were getting more and more 

. inclined towards violence 
claimed their “most. beloved Bapu” as a victim. 

This violence, if not checked, would bring about the 


destruction of their freedom, and they must return from. 


the banks of the Ganges -with a firm resolve to put an end 
to it. -A large number of young men of India had gone 
in the path of violence and ‘they must now be. made to 
see their folly and retrace their steps. 

The very idea of using force against political oppe: 
nents is distasteful to us and dangerous for our future. 
We have decided to have in our country a democratic form 
of Government. Every citizen here has the right to express 
his views without imperilling the peace and only that 
Government will function here which enjoys the confidence 
of the majority’ of the people. Those who do not ‘like this 
form of Government and want to seize power ‘by violent 
methods have no place in the free “India, ” declired the 
Prime Minister. 


- How did the poison of communal hatred and violence 


‘spread in the country, asked Pandit Nehru. It had spread, 
he said, becduse some people holding responsible places 
in public*life had misled the younger generation arid ex- 
ploited innocent .peofle to achieve their own -sélfish ends. 
“Maybe, in the past our hands have been too weak to 
deal effectively with it, but, after parting with the last 
remains of our father on the banks of this sacred river 
today who is among us, who will not pledge himself to 
. put an end to violerice and communalism ?” , : 
Today we shall’ return to our homes with sad and 
heavy hearts. But mingled with our sorrow is also a feeling 
of pride at having had a great leader like Mahetma Gandhi 
to direct our freedom movement. He taught us a novel way 
of fighting our battles, and our battles became non- euolcnt 
and peaceful.” 
' “iy gratitude for what he has ‘dots: for us we owe 
him a duty. It is our duty today to complete the work 
started by him and establish an India of his ideal. In 
India we must give equal rights to all persons irrespective 


of their religions and we have also te extend to the rest © 


of the world that lesson of the equality of all men. If we 
fail to do all that then it will only mean that the people 
of India did not deserve so great a leader.” ‘°° 

For. the last forty years, Pandit Nehru added, « the 
people had been shouting ‘Gandhiji ki Jai’, Gandhiji never 
wanted his personal ‘Jai’. In reality India’s victory was his 
victory. He founded India’s independence on -the sure and 
sound footings of Truth and Non-violence and they must 
all endeavour to make that an ever-lasting monument of his 
Jai, Pandit Nehru concluded. . 


Mountbatten’s Broadcast 


New Delhi, Feb. 12: The 
Mountbatten, broadcasting tonight said : 
that we can pay to, Gandhiji’s memory is to turn our 
hearts, and our minds and our hands,” to building a 
secular, democratic State in which “all can lead useful 

é “ 7 


and violence had ultimately ~ 


‘Governor-General, Lord | 
“The best tribute . 
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creative lives and in which a genuinely progressive socitty 
can be developed based on so¢ial and economi¢ justice.” 
Lord Mountbatten said: “The death of Mahatma 
Gandhi came with the shock of a personal bereavement 
to millions of people in every part of the civilised world. j 
Not only those who worked with him throughout his life, 
or who, like myself, had known him for a comparatively 


short time, but péople who never met him, who never saw 


him or even read-one word of his published works, felt- 
as if they had lost a friend. 

‘Dear friend: that is how he would begin-his letters 
to me and how J used to reply, because it was s0 * obvi- 
ously the right way to address him. And that is how I, 
and my family, will always think of him. 

- *T met Gandhiji for the first time in March of last 
year; for my first act on arriving in India was to write 
to him’ and suggest that we should meet at the earliest 
‘possible moment—and at our first meeting, we decided - 
that the best way we could help one another to deal 
with the tremendous problems ahead, was to maintain 
constant personal contact. The last time he came to 7 
see me was a month ago, a few minutes after the prayer 
meeting at which he had announced that he would fast 
unto death “unless communal harmony was restored. The 
last time I saw him’in life was when my wife and I 
went to -visit_ him on the fourth day of the fast. During 
the ten months we had known one another, our meetings 
had never been formal interviews; they were talks’ 
between two friends+-and we had been able to establish 
a degree of confidence and understanding which will 
remain a treasured memory. : 

“Gandhiji, the man of Peace, the apostle of Ahimsa, 
died by violence, as a martyr in the struggle against 
fanaticism—that deadly disease that has threatened 10 
jeopardise India’s new-found freedom. He saw that this 
cancer must be rooted out before India could embark on 
the great task of nation-building which lies ahead. * 

“Our great Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, has set us ~ 
the high aim of a secular democratic State in which all - 
can lead useful, creative lives and in “which a genuinely 
progressive society can be developed, based on social and 
economic justice; and the hest tribute that we can pay 
to Gandhiji?s memory isto turn our hearts, and our-minds,,. 
and our hands, to building such a society upon the 
foundations of freedom that he so firmly laid during hie 
lifetime. Gandhiji will” have rendered his last and 
greatest service of all to the people he loved so well,. if 
the tragic manner of his death has shocked and spurred’ 
us into sinking all differences and joining in a sustained, 
united effort—beginning here and now. Only in this way 
can his ideal be realised, and India enter into her full 
inheritance.” 


Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast o on. F. ee 14 

The Primé. Minister said:— 

Two weeks have passed since India and the world 
learnt of that tragedy, which will shame India for ages 
to come—two weeks of sorrow and searching of heart, _ 
and strong and dormant emotions rising in a flood, and: 
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of tears from millions of eyes. Would that those tears 
“washed away our weakness and littleness and. made us a 
little worthy of, the master for whom we sorrowed. Two 
weeks of homage and tribute from every corner of the 
globe, from kings and potentates and those in high autho- 
rity, to the common man everywhere who instinctively 
Tooked to him_as’a friend, a comrade and a champion. 

The flood of emotion will tone down gradually as all 
such emotions’do, though none of us can ever be the 
same-as we were before, for he has entered in the very 
texture of our lives and mirids. : 

People talk of memorials té him in statues of bronze 
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laboured and which he gained for us in large méasure: 
Equally important is the service of the common.man in 
India who has suffered so much in the past. His claims 


_™must be paramount and everything that comes in the way 


of his betterment must have second place. Not merely 
from- moral -and humanitarian grounds but also from the. 
point of view of political commonsense, it has become 
essential to raise the standards of the common man and 
to give him full opportunity of progress. A social struc- 
ture which -denies him this opportunity stands self- 
condemned and must be changed, 

Gandhiji has gone though his flaming spirit envelops 


or marble or pillars and thus they mock him and belie ‘us. The burden is upon us now and the immediate need 
his message. What tribute shall we pay to him that he jis that we ‘should endeavour to the utmost of our ability 
would have appreciated? He has shown us the way to to discharge that burden. We have to hold together and 
live and the way to die and if we have not understood fight that terrible poison of communialism that has killed 
that lesson, it would be better that we raised no memorial the greatest man of our age. We must root this out not 
to him, for the only fit memorial is to follow reverently in any spirit of illwill to misguided individuals but in 
in the path he showed us and to do our duty in life and militant opposition to the evil itself wherever it may be. 
in death. ie That evil has not ended by the killing of Gandhiji. It 
He was a Hindu and-an Indian, the greatest in Was an even more shameful thing for some people to 
many generations, and He was proud of being a Hindu celebrate this killing in various ways. Those who did so 
and an Indian. To him India was dear becatise she had or feel that way have forfeited their rights to he called 
represented throughout the ages certain immutable truths. Indians. = ; ae ee A 
But though he was intensely religious and - came to he- I have said that we must all hold together in this 


called the Father of the Nation which he had liberated, hour of crisis-for our nation and must avoid public con. .- 


yet no narrow: religious or mational bonds confined his ‘troversy as far as possible and lay stress on the points 
spirit. And so he became the great. jnternationalist of agreement on essential matters. I would make a special 
believing in the essential unity of man, the underlying appeal to the Press to help this urgent task and to avoid 
unity of all religions and the needs of humanity and personal or other criticisms which encourage fissiparous 
more specially devoting himself to-the service of the tendencies in the country. I would appeal more specially 
poor—the distressed and the oppressed millions every- to the millions of my colleagues and comrades in the 
sheie: : Congress who have followed, haltingly enough often, the 


. His death brought more tributes than had been paid leadership of Mahatma Gandhi: 
at the passing away of any other human being in history. It has distressed me beyond.’ measure to read. jin 
Perhaps what, would have pleased him best was the. newspapers and otherwise learn of -whispering about vital 
«pontancous tributes that came from the people of Pakis- differences between Sardar Patel- and myself. Of course, 
tan. On the morrow of the tragedy, all of us forgot for there have been for many years past differences between 
a while the bitterness that had crept in, the estrangement us, temperamental or other, in regard to many problems. 
and conflict of these past months, and Gandhiji stood out But India at least should know- that these differences 
as the. beloved champion and Jeader of the people of have been overShadowed by fundamental agreements about 


India, as it was before- partition cut up this living nation. 
“He was the great unifier in India, who taught us not 
only a bare tolerance of others but of a willing accept- 


ance of them as our friends and comrades: in common ~ 


undertakings. He taught us to rise above our little selves 
and prejudices and see the good in others. His last few 
months and his very death symbolise to us this message 


the most important aspects-of our public life and that 
we have co-operated together -for a quarter of a century 
or more in great undertakings. We have been sharers in 
joy and sorrow alike. Is it likely that ‘at this crisis in 
our national destiny either of us should be petty-minded 
and think of anything but the national good? May I 
pay my tribute or respect and admiration’ to Sardar Patel 


of large-hearted tolerance and ‘unity. A little before he not only. for his life-long service to the nation but also 
died we pledged ourselves to this before him. We must. for the great work he has done since he and I have 

keep that. pledge and remember that India is a common functioned together in the Government of India. He has 

home to all those who live here, to whatever religion been a brave captain of our people in war and peace, 

they may belong. They are equal sharers in our great  stout-hearted when others might waver, and a great 
inheritance and they have equal rights and obligations. ‘organiser. It has been my privilege to have been asso-— 
Ours is a composite nation, as all. great nations must ciated with him for these many years and my: affection 
necessarily ‘be. Any narrowness in outlook, any attempt for him and appreciation of his great ~ qualities have 
to confine the bounds of this great nation, will be a grown with the passing of time. 

betrayal of his final lesson to us and will surely lead :0 Recently certain reports about what I said at a private 
Gisaster and to the loss of that freedom for which he meeting appeared in the public press. which were un- 
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authorised and which led people to believe that I had 
used strong language to criticise my old friend and col-- 
league, Jayprakash Narayan. These reports were -incorrect. 


I should like to say that I hive deeply regretted some - 


of the policies pursued by the Socialist Party in India 
and I think that they have _ been led by the stress of 
events or emotion into mrong action and wrong state- 
ment, But I have never had any doubt about the ability 
and integrity of Jayprakash Narayan whom I -valied as 
a friend and I am sure that a time will come when he 
will play a very important part in shaping India’s destiny. 


® 


Unfortunately the Socialist Party has adopted rather . 


negative policies for a long time and has often ignored 
wider ‘considerations which must bé given priority. 

I plead therefore, for tolerance and co-operation in. 
our public life and a joining together of all the forces 


which want to make India a great and progressive nation. : 


I plead for an all-out effort against ihe poison of com- 
munalism and narrow provincialism. I plead for -a 
‘cessation of industrial conflict and a joint’ endeavour ~ of 
all concerned to build up India. In these great tasks I 
pledge myself: and I earnestly trust that it may be given 
to us of this’ generation to realise somewhat the greams © 
that Gandhiji had. Thus will we honour his memory and 
erect a worthy memorial for him.” = 


Kashmir Question at the U. N. Security . 
Council Ba 

The Kashmir Question at the U. N. Security Council 
is still at the debate stage which has not yet been con- 
cluded. A series of Round Table Talks between India 
and Pakistan havé been held but were of po avail due to 
the usual’ intransigence af Pakistan to admit truth. 
Rather efforts have been made to evade the real issue 
under discussion by trying to convert the Kashmir Ques- 
tion into one of Indo-Pakistan Relation. It is needless 
to say that this alteration is of much benefit to Pakistan 
and they are trying for it. The text of Indian proposal: 
on Kashmir is as follows : - 

First objective to be achieved is -the stoppage of 
fighting and termination of military operations in Jam-° 
‘mu and Kashmir State. ~ . 

For this purpose the Government of Pakistan -should 
use all efforts to stop the fighting in Jammu and Kash. 
mir by persuading tribesmen and others now in the 
State tetritory who have invaded Kashmir to withdraw 
from that territory; they should further prevent the pas. 
sage through Pakistan ‘territory. of such invaders to 
-Jammu and Kashmir State, deny the use of such ter- 
ritory for operations against the State and ‘also refuse 
supplies*and other materials, direct and indirect to 
such invaders. je 

2, After the fighting has ceased and there are no 
raiders from. outside left in the State and there is no 
further’ need to continue military operations in the 
State, the. next objective would be the restoration -of 
-peace, and normal: conditions, For this purpose: 

(a) All citizens of the State who have left’it on 
account of the recent disturbances will be invited and 
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he free to return to their homes and to -exercise all 
their rights as citizens, ae 

(b) There shall be no victimisation. 

{c) All political prisoners in the State shall - be 
released, and : 

(d) No restrictions shall be imposed on legiti- 
mate political activity. . ; 

It is anticipated that a period of about. six months. 


after the termination of military. operations will be - 
required. for the restoration of normal conditions and 


for infusing full confidence into the minds of citizens, 
who have migrated from the State to persuade them- 
selyes to return to their homes with a sense of security. 

It is further: recognised that. due, among other. 
things, to the present upheaval in Kashmir, the re- 
sources of Jammu and Kashmir State are not at pre- 
sent adequate to maintaining law and order, 


The efficient maintenance of law and oredr in the © 
‘State. during the interval -between the termination: of 


military operations and the taking of the plebiscite 
is essential if the plebiscite is to be free and unfettered, 

So lorig as the State remains acceded to India, 
the Government of India are responsible for its defence, 
Although after-the cessation of hostilities, the strength 
of Indian troops in the State will be progressively re-. 
duced, it will be nécessary to’ maintain Indian troops 


‘of adequate strength to ensure: not only protection 


against’ possible future attacks from outside, but also 
“for giving support to the civil Power when required 
in the preservation of law and order. ; , 

3. The. Emergency Administration under the head- 


ship. of Sheikh Abdullah will immediately he converted . 
' by the Maharajah into a Council of .Ministérs in which 


Sheikh Abdullah will-be Priine Minister and: his col- 
leagues will be appointed by the Maharajah on’ his, 


advice. 


4. A Commission already decided on should gqe 
over to India at once for the purpose of watching and 
ensuring by-advice and mediation that the measures 
agreed on. as nécessary for the stoppage of fighting 


-and the termination of military operations are imple- 


mented effectively and without loss of time, and of 
reporting to the Security Council its conclusions. 

5. The principle is recognised that tlie new con- 
stitution: ‘to be framed for the State and. determina- 
tion of the question of accession are matters entirely 


for the free decision of its people. 


Tt is hoped that the Maharajah of Kashmir and 
his Government: would undertake to ensure this by 
taking the following steps: ; 

(a) The Interim Government should come as soon 
as the restoration of normal conditions has been com- 
pleted, take steps for convoking a. National Assembly 
based upon adult suffrage and having due ‘regard to 
the principle that the number of representatives from 
each voting area should as far as possible be propor- 
tionate to the population: —~ 


(b) A National: Government based upon the Na- - 


tional Assembly should then be constituted, — . 


or) 


& 
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fc) The National Government will then proceed 
io have a plebiscite taken on the question of accession. 


The plebiscite will be taken under the advice and ob-. 


servation of persons appointed by the United Nations. 


(d) The National Assembly will then proceed to_ 


frame a new constitution for the State based on the 
principle of full’ responsible Government. 


The following is the téxt of the Pakistan resolution :° 
“Whereas India and Pakistan recognised that the- 
question whether the State of Jammu and Kashmir ° 


shall accede to Pakistan or to India must “be decided 
through the democratic method of a plebiscite to be 
held .under international authority, control and res+ 
ponsibility, in order to ensure complete impartiality 
whereas the ‘parties being both members of the United 
Nations agree that such a plebiscite should be organ- 
ised, held and’ supervised under the authority and res- 
ponsibility of the Security Council. i 

The Security Council takes note with satisfaction 
of this agreement, and being of the view that the estab- 
lishment of certain conditions is essential for the hold. 
ing of such a plebiscite, resolves to direct the Com- 
mission to set up under its resolution of January 20, 
1948, as follows ; 

The Commission shall arrange for (a) the establish- 
ment of an impartial interim administration in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, (&) the withdrawal 
from the territories of the State of Jammu and Kashy 
mir of the armed forces of the Indian Union and the 
aribesmen, also all tresgpassers whether. belonging to 
Pakistan or the Indian Union. 

(c) The return of all residents of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State who have left or have been compelled 
‘to leave the State as a result of the tragic events since 
. August 15, 1947, (d) the holding of a plebiscite to 

ascertain the free, fair and unfettered will of the peo- 
*eple of the State as to whether the State shall accede 
to Pakistan or India. ; 
Calls upon the parties concerned to give full co- 
operation and assistance to the Commission in carrying 
out these and such other directions as may be given 
to it by the Security Council.” 


AY 


The first attempt at an evasion of the real issue was 
dletected when, during the Round Table talks, the follow- 
ing draft resolution was put up by M. Langenhove, Presi- 
dent of the Security Council: 


future of the State of Jammu and Kashmir must be 
decided through the democratic method of a picoiscite 

-“or a referendum to be held under imternational aus- 
pices, in order to ensure complete impartiality; where- 
as the parties being both members of ‘the United 
Nations agree that such a plebiscite or referendum 
should be organised, held and supervised under the 
authority of the Security Council, the Security Council 
takes note with satisfaction of this agreement which 
it will take the necessary measures to carry out. | 

; In this connection, the commission of the Security 

” Council, established by the resolution of January 20, 


Whereas India and Pakistan recognise that the * 
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1948 shall take into consideration that among the duties 
incumbent upon it are included those which would 
tend towards promoting a cessation, of acts of hostility 
and violence and which are of particularly urgent 
character. ; 

In pursuit of this aim the commission shall use 
every diligence to ensure that its mediatory action be 
exercised without delay and that its proposals to the 
Security Council be submitted as soon as possible, 

Such proposals shall include measures designed 
to ensure co-operation between the military forces of 
India and of Pakistan with a view to attaining ‘the 
objectives above-mentioned and to maintaining order 
and security im future. ; 

The Commission shall also report to the Security . 
Council on the results of its mediatory action as to 
the fulfilment of such conditions as are necessary’ to 
gaurantee the liberty of the plebiscite. | 


* Thus where India had solicited the Security Council’s 
aid in @flecting withdrawal of the raiders, who were given 
passage by Pakistan and were receiving active warlike 
aids from that Dominion, she was confronted with the 
plebiscite question first with the inevitable corollgry that, 
instead of the raiders, India would have to withdraw 
troops from Kashmir which now forms an integral part 
of India and the responsibility of whose defence restd 
on Indian shoulders. : 

So, when the debate opened and when the President 
suggested that the Security Council might concentrate its 
attention first on the question of sholding a plebiscite, 
Mr. N..Gopalaswami Ayyéngar pointed out that the ur 
gent matter was to stop hostilities. The question of a 
plebiscite cogld be taken up iJast. Sir. M. Zafarullah 
Khan, Pakistan’s representative, supported the President’s - 
suggestion that a plebiscite was the most urgent question 
to be discussed. Mr. Ayyengar intervened and again 
emphasised that it was the end of fighting in Kashmir 
that should be given precedence over all other questions 
im the dispute. The suggestion. of M. Langenhove, “sup- 
ported by Pakistan, was defended by Mr. Noel-Baker, the 
British representative. It became clear even at the early 
stage of the debate that Pakistan was concentrating on two 
points, namely, tthe withdrawal of Indian troops from 
Kashmir and the removal of Sheikh Abdullah’s Adminis- 
tration. The plebiscite resolution virtually concedes both 
of ‘these unfair demands of Pakistan which holds that 
only a “neutral” administration can operate “an entirely 
free” plebiscite. The India Government claims that it 
cannot consent to withdraw Indian troops until law and 
order has been restored. The Indian delegation pointed 
out that as regards the Abdullah Administration it is a 
constitutionally recognised Government for the State and 
any imposition of a so-called “neutral” government would 
be an-unprecedented action by the United Nations in in- 
terfering with the domestic affair of India. Mr. Noel 
Baker’s plea for an Interim Government in Kashmir “free 
from smell of brimstone” as nearly “impartial” as India. 
and Pakistan could make it for arranging plebiscite in 
the State came as a surprise and was considered as exs 
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tremely diabolical by Indian and -Left-wing British cir- 
cles in London. In their view, the British Delegation was 
prescribing the same kind of Interim Government in 
Kashmir as India had before partition. in the expectation 
of similar results. ~ - : 


Hyderabad 


The reign of terror let Joose in Hyderabad continues 
with its fury unabated. Swami-Ramananda Tirth, Presi- 
dent of the State-Congress, has been taken into custody. 


Mir Laik Ali, Prime Minister and Nawab Moin Nawaz - 


Jung, Minister of Finance and External Affairs, accom- 
pained by a number of officials of the Hyderabad Govern- 


ment, reached New Delhi on January 30, for a talk on. 


the Stendstill Agreement. Mr. K. M. Munsbi,- India’s 
Agent General in that State, alse arrived with the State 
party in the same plane, 

"The stage is thus set for the opening of the vital 
talks between the Governor-General and officials of the 
States Ministry of the Government of India on the one 
hand and the Hyderabad Government on the other re- 


garding the recent conduct of Hyderabad in respect of. 


the implementation of the Standstill Agreement. As a 
discussions, the Hydérabad Premier, 


preliminary to these : 
Sardar Patel immediately after his 


Mir Laik Ali saw 


” arrival. : , : : : 
The India-Hyderabad talks will, Hindustan Times 


repoits, be divided into two parts. For the first day or 
two attention will mainly be concentrated on the differ- 
- ences between the two’ Governmelits on financial matters 
and the breaches of the Standstill Agreement which Hyder- 
abad is alleged to have committed in this respect. These 
fall under three heads: : 
(1) The so-called loan of Rs. 20 croreg of Hydera- 
bad to’ Pakistan; 
(2) The banning’ of the Indian rupee in Hyderabad; 


and 


precious metals and préciqus stones. 
The India Government’s view is that all these thrée 
things constitute grave breaches of the Seandstill Agree- 
ment. While it is admitted that Hyderabad’s ban on 
the export of precious metals and precious stones is not 
a very serious matter as India is never an importer of 
” precious metals and precious stones from Hyderabad, an 
extremely serious view of the conduct’ of the Nizam’s 
Government on the first two subjects is taken in New 


Delhi. 
Consolidation of Indian States 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister and. 
“Minister for States, addressing a press conference at New 
Delhi, on January 29, on the consolidation of Indian 
States, said that the movement for. merger, by which he 
meant either merger with the provinces to suit geogra- 
phical situations or amongst themselves, was. progressing 


rapidly, such a move now had the support of both the .. 


Rulers and the Ruled. 
Sardar Patel’s statement gives a graphic summary of 


“Cochin being the most iHlustrious example, 


(3) The banning by Hyderabad of the export of all . 
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this historic achievement and is reproduced below in 
as served by the A. P. I. 

As you are all aware, on the lapse of Paramourtcy, 
every Indian Stale became a separate independent entity, 


full 


and our first task of .consolidating about 500 Indian - 
‘States was on the basis of accession to the Indian Do- 


minion on three subjects. Barring Hyderabad and Juna- 
gadh, all the States, which are contiguous to India, acceded: 


to the Indian Dominion. Subsequently, Kashmir also: 


came in, 


With the birth of independence in India,-the urge for 


enjoyment of similar freedom naturally inspired ‘the peo- 
ple of the States. 
administration had not made anything like the same pro- 


Here the -process of democratisation of 


gress as was made in the adjoining provinces. The result ~ 


was agitation on tlie part of the people and occasional 
clashes between the Rulers: and the Ruled. 

Some Rulers, who were quick to read the writing om 
the wall, gave responsible Government to their people, 
: Tn . Travan- 
core, there was a short struggle, but there too the Ruler: 


soon recognised the aspirations of his people and agreed | 


to” introduce a constitution in which all power would be- 


transferred to the people and -he would function as & 


enstitulional Ruler. : . 
Similarly, in Mysore, there was a struggle for a short 
time in which the popular will triumphed ‘eventually, and 
we know that there has been a complete transfer of power 
from the Ruler to the people. 
While these big States were temporarily able to, deal 
with popular movements, the smaller States were not ‘able 


‘even. to maintain law and order swith their limited re- 


sources and with the people in opposition to the adminis- 
tration. This was particularly evident in the Eastern: 
States, in one of which States, namely, Nilgiri, the situa- 
tion had so deteriorated as to result ‘in the Ruler leaving 
the State. : 


. . ad 
In another State in this area the Ruler could not . 


return to the capital and had to approach the Ministry 
of States to advise the local Praja Mandal to keep quiet 
as the-Ministry was abofit to take,up the question of con- 
solidation of States. These States had formed a super- 
ficial’ union which could not last as’ it was not based om 
linguistic, cultural and economic affinities. : 

The law and order situation in some of the States was 
so bad as to cause apprehension to the adjoining adminis- 
trations of Orissa and ‘the Central Provinces, You.know 
the sequence of events thereafter. I went there in the 


middle of December, met the Orissa Rulers at Cuttack . 


and the Chattisgarh Rulers at Nagpur, and it was decide. 


that the hest interests of the people as also of the Rulers 
lay in administrative integration of the States with the 
adjoining provincés, 


As early as 1930 the Simon Commission recommended: 


the integration of these States with the adjoining pro-_ 


vinces but nothing came out of the proposal, 


The transfer of administration from the Rulers te’ 
the Provinces was smooth and peaceful and has been 


warmly welcomed by the people of the States except. im 


rs 


. 


ane or two places ‘where ugly incidents occurred. But I 
shall not refer to them as they were mot of any comnse- 
quence, and do net affect the main theme, namely, that 
the marger of the States was carried out willingly and 
‘has caused satisfaction all around, ; 

The merger of Eastern States electrified the whole 
atmosphere. The people of the States found that here 
‘was a remedy for their difficulties arising out of their 
«limited resources and narrow outlook. 

The eight Deccan States, which formed the United 
‘Deccan. State by merging their sovereignties into the new 
State, a step which was then considered to be revolution- 
ary, felt that even in the néw State their life would be 
eramped and that they would net have the same ameni- 
“ties and benefits as the. Beople of the adjoining province 
of Bombay would have with all the resources of Bombay. 

The people who had assembled to frame a demo- 
cratic constitution fer their new State changed their minds 
and asked for the merger of their States into Bombay. 
‘The Rulers, who have always been known for. their pro- 
gressive outlook, appreciated the weight and soundness 
‘of this view ahd agreed to abide oe the decision of the 
‘people. 

The Constituent Assembly of the new ae met only 
three days ago, i.e., on January 26, and passed a resclu- 
tion by an overwhelming- majority in favour of merger into 
Bombay Province. The merger will thus be given effect 
to within a few days. . 

There are some thers in the Deccan which had not 
joined the Union but in these States also the movement 
for merger had become so strong that the Rulers could 
not maintain Jaw ‘and order and have had to approach 
the Central Government to take ‘over charge of law and 
order pending the merger of the States into the province 
of Bombay. : : 

These States ‘are Akkalkot and Jath. The Ruler of 
Semkhindi merged the State into Bombay. There was thus 
-no trouble -in his State and the people have welcomed 
the decision ‘and the action of the Ruler. Thus all the 
States in the Deccan, except Kolhapur will shortly take 
their place in the Province of Bombay to the mutual 
advantage of both, and to the particular advantage of the 
people of these States. 

Next came the problem of Kathiawar. 
a vertible jigsaw puzzle of different jurisdictions. The 
States in Kathiawar comprise 13 salute States, 107 
limited jurisdictional States and 329 non-jurisdictional 
‘estates and talukas making up 449 units altogether. The 
area involved is more than 22,000 square miles with a 
population of between 334 and four million, 

The administration of the States is complicated by 
the fact that many of them have scattered islands of ter- 
ritory all over the place. The salute States of Nawanagar, 
‘Gondal and Junagadh, for instance, have respectively 9, 18 
and 24 separate areas of territory. ‘Added together, these 
499 units divided the map of Kathiawar into about 860 
‘different areas. 

Because ~ jurisdiction chines every few miles, 
gommunications are in a primitive condition. Internal 


Kathiawar is 
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_ trade is rendered difficult by the export and import duties 


and the octrois which the various units levy, and this 
encourages extensive smuggling and black-market opera- 
tions. 2 

The ‘administration of justice Sad the maintenance of 
law and order under these circumstances are greatly handi- 
capped. The economic development of the region which 
has.great potentialities is hampered by its political frag- 
mentation. This state of affairs is good neither to the 
State nor to its people. 

The late Political Department tried in its own way to 
solve the problem, but its measures were necessarily half- 
hearted and did not serve the purpose of unification. Its 
solution was that some of these smaller units should be 
attached to the bigger States. This scheme was tried 
out, but at least it was never a good working arrangement. 
In any case, the lapse of paramountcy brought this to 
an end, 

Since I took charge of the States Dapacineue: the 
unification of Kathiawar has been one of the major tasks 
to which. I have devoted myself.. In the altered circum- 
sances the Rulers of the Kathiawar States have fully re- 
cognised the difficulties in continuing the present system, 
and [ am glad to announce that it has now been possible 
to work out a scheme and get the agreement of ‘the States 
to it by which the whole of the Kathiawar region will ' 
be integrated into a new State of Kathiawar as a single 
bloc of territory. 7 

Sardar Patel then briefly deseeibad the main, Aaa 
of the new set up. He said: “The new State of- Kathia- 
war is known as the United State of Kathiawar. There 
is a Presidium of Rulers consisting of five members, each 
of whom shall be the Ruler of a covenanting State. 

One m@mber is elected from amongst themselves by 
the Rulers of the covenanting non-salute States. The other 
tw: members are elected by the members of the Council 
of Rulers consisting of the Rulers of the salute states 
other than Nawanagar and Bhavnagar. 

The Council of Rulers elect one member of the Prest- 
‘dium to be the President or the Raj Pramukh and another 
te be the Vice*President of the Presidium. The first elec- 
tion has already taken place, and H. H. the Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, who played a notable part in bringing these 
negotiations to a successful conclusion, has been elected 
as the Raj Pramukh with H. H. the Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar as the Vice-President. The term of office of the 
Raj Pramukh and the Vice-President is five years. 

There will be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
the ‘Raj Pramukh. ; 
We have provided for the formation of an interim 
Ministry, as follows. There is already an electoral col- 
lege in Kathiawar which elects representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly of India. Our plan is that the same 
electoral college should meet not later than the 20th 
February and choose the leader of the Interim Ministry. 

It will be his task to constitute this Ministry. 

* The Covenant also makes provision for the summon- 
ing of a Constituent Assembly. The details will be work- 
ed out by the new Government of the United State of 
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Kathiawar. It is our intention that when this Constituent 
Assembly has been set up the Ministry should be re- 
constituied go as to reflect the majority. opinion in the 
Constituent Assembly. Thereafter it will be for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly ‘to frame a permanent constitution for the 
new State within the framework of this Coyenant and of the 
Constitution of India. 

The privy purse of the Rulers has been fixed, ee 
the amount shown against each is contained in schedule 
1 to the Covenant. 

This Covenant, as you will have noticed, appiies cay 
to the salute States and non-salute States. There are in 
addition a number of talukas and thanas which are ad- 
-tmoinistered by the Government of India through its Re- 
gional Commissioner in Kathiawar. We have prepared a 
separate Instrument for their signature which we hope 
to complete by the end of January. 

You must have observed that recently the Rulers of 
Bundelkhand met at Nowgong and adopted a resolution 
for the creation of a United States of Bundelkhand in 
which all the Bundelkhand States and Rewa are Hkely 
t participate. It would be a State fairly large in area, 
but very. substantial in mineral, forest and natural re- 
‘sources, ‘ 

Mr. Menon is hoping to go there on or about February 
8, 1948, “to have further discussions with the Rulers .and 
the people and to help them in bringing about a State 
based on.complete transfer of power and somewhat on 
the ymodel of the State of Kathiawar. 

Another region where the Rulers and the people are 
thinking on similar lines is Central India or Malwa. I 
have just received information that the Rulers of . this 
wegion are forming a unitary State on the lines of the 
State of Kathiawar based again on full Responsible Gow- 
ernment, that is, Executive being fully r&sponsible to 
the Legislature and. Legislature being fully representative 
of the people of the area. 

There is a similar move-in Rajputana where all the 
smaller’ States and some of the bigger ones are hoping 
‘to join hands to form a State of Rajasthan which will 
help to preserve the tradition, culture and, peculiarities of 
the life of the Rajputs. 

T welcome all these moves as they solve the problems 
of consolidation as well as Responsible Government at 
one stroke and it is particularly gratifying to note that 
these moves are not impositions from above but joint and 
willing proposals of the Rulers and the Ruled. 

There will still be a number of large States unaffected 
by the movement for merger or union. In these States 
there is a definite movement dor full Responsible Govern- 
ment. As I observed before Cochin.led the way and 
Travancore ‘soon followed. suit and the Interim Govern- 
ment introduced in Mysore has become a model for many 
States to follow such as Kashmir and Gwalior. 1 have 
reason to believe that the leading Rulers of Rajputana 
are thinking on the same lines and will not lag behind 
the other Princes in trusting their” people and ‘giving them 
full Responsible Government thus enabling them to 
shoulder the responsibilities of their own Government. I 
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expect similar constitutional changes to be introduced 
very shortly in Bikaner and Jaipur. It is obvious that if 
any State lags behind it will only do so to its own dis- 
advantage and to the disadvantage of its people. 

Nobody could have visualised this transformation in 
the country six months ago.- Mr. Menon will tell you 
that a very senior officer of the Political Department told 
him just before the transfer of power that he was wasting: 
his time over accession and standstill agreement and 
‘that not one State will accept the accession! as proposed 
by the newly formed Ministry. of States. Those officers are 
still alive and must be wondering how the changes, that 
have occurred since they left, - have really been brought 
about. 

While I give plenty of credit to the people for this 
bloodless teyolurion in nearly one-third of the country, I 
have nothing’ but praise for the manner in which the Rulers 
have co-operated with us, and with the people, ir nw’ bring- 
ing about this development. 

None is more conscious than myself that all this 
could not have been achieved but for their willing co- 
operation and their intense patriotism which was latent , 
but which has“just blossomed forth in all its fullness~ 
with the acquisition of independence by the country. 

One State, remains which is still causing us some 
anxiety. It is the State of Hyderabad. Its geographical 
situation, the: compssition of its people and its cultural 
and traditional, ties with India are such that it cannot 
ut be an integral part of India tied to it by the same 
bonds which characterise the relationship between India 
and the acceding States, 

Accession in the case of Hyderabad is inevitable and 
will I hope come before long.’ Similarly democratization 
which will characterise the whole country cannot be de- 
layed or withheld in Hyderabad. The people there must 
leet their due, and I would only appeal to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam: io appreciate this situation” and be 
do the right thing in time. ! 
Linguistic Provinces 

The question of the reconstitution of the West Ben- 
gal Province, although an extremely urgent one, still 
hangs fire. Both the B.P.C.C. and the West Bengal 
Government seem to be unconcerned about this pressing 
problem and.refuse to move. Meanwhile, the Andhra 
agitation. has borne fruit and it is. going to function as 
a separate province from April next. Without waiting 
for the verdict of the Constituent Assembly on it, the 
new Alndhra province has been creatéd by means of an 
Order‘in-Council. The demand for the creation of a new 
Karnatak province has also gained strong momentum, A 
deputation on behalf of the Karnatak Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and the Karnatak members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and provincial Legislatures waited on a 
deputation on’ the Congress Working Committee at its 
last Delhi Session and urged the immediate formation of 
a new Karnatak province. Nothing similar has as yet beem 
‘done by the Bengal Provincial Congress. Committee and’ 
{the Bengal members of the Constituent Assembly, Public 
demand is there in Bengal which finds expression in the 


“ment. 


will benefit the poor cultivators. 
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press and on the platform but bears no fruit on account 


_of the extreme sloth that has overtaken the self-appointed 


men at the top of the Provincial Congress and the Govern- 
The Karnatak members who waited on that de- 
putation, stated, in a.memorandum submitted to the Con- 
gress Working Committee, that if the Committee failed 
to move immediately into. the matter, “We regret we 
shall have no other alternative but to seek your per- 
mission in terms of the resolution passed by the Karna- 
tak Provincial Congress Committee on January 14 to 
resign from our seats in the Central and Provincial 
flegislatures.” 

‘The memorandum added: “The question of a sepa- 
rate province is important from thé point of view of ‘day- 
to-day existence for the suppressed people of Karnatak. 
Freedom by itself means nothing if it cannot also show 
the much needed change and improvement in all that 
goes to make up the daily life of the masses of these 
areas. Already in the composite areas of Madras and 
Bombay the voices of their Tepresentatives in the legisla- 
tures count for little or nothing: But with and upon the 
immediate separation of Andhra the day-to-day adminis- 
tration in these areas will become impossible particularly 
in the large and scattered border areas of Karnatak, if 
Karnatak is also not immediately separated. Areas like 
Nilgiris, South Kamara, the Kannada areas in the districts 
of Coimbatore, Salem and Bellary cannot. continue their 
existence in the residuary province of Tamilnad where the 
people of Karnatak will have no voice at all. 
problems such as that of education, food, irrigation, in- 


- dustrial and cultural development cannot be planned or 


tackled. This-«vill become possible. only if and when 
we have a province of our own. 

The Congress had, the memorandum said, “under the 
wise guidance and leadership of Gandhiji the foresight 
to form linguistic provinces in 1920 for its own organisa- 
ijon and for the fight for freedom. This foresight has 
heen amply rewarded but the logical sequence of the 
formation of linguistic provinces for the purposes of ad- 
ministration, is yet to come. We regret to note that our 
efforts in this behalf should be mis-understood inf some 
quarters as fissiparous. We would like to point out that 
we believe with large numbers of eminent Congressmen 
that it would be a great act of constructive statesmanship 
to form linguistic provinces immediately so that they may 
develop to their full stature as live units of the Indian 
Union.” ; 
Dr. Kumarappa’s Suggestions for 
increasing Food Production 

' Dr. J. C. Kumarappa of the All-India Village Indus. 
tries Association at an informal conference of the offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Agriculture discussed various prob- 
Jems relating to the programme of making India self- 
sufficient in food. Dr. Kumarappa said, “So far the 
researches carried out on problems of agriculture have 
been mainly for the benefit-of the rich. We must now 
reverse the process and undertake research schemes which 
Swaraj will have no 
meaning unless we realise that the masses are our masters 


Our vital | 
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and their needs should be paramount.” He emphasised! 
that India was an agricultural country and any shortage 
in food should not last for more than’ six months or for 
more than a year at the most. The Agricultural Depart-. 
ment can be an insurance against food shortage. Dr. 
Kumarappa continued, “We have to tackle this question 
of food shortage. on various fronts, such as the production, 
distribution, preservation and consumption of foodgrains,. 


-Wee have also to examine the possibilities of instituting 


reforms and changing conditions by which we can reduce 
the grain requirements of the people. The A’griculture- 
Department is one of those Departments which must 
benefit mainly the producers.” __ 

One method of solving the problem mwas to give tép 
priority to.the production of food crops, such as cereals, 
oil-seeds, fruits and vegetables in preference to commercial 
crops. “For this it -would be necessary to plan on the 
basis of small self-contained village units. A group of 
30 or 40 villages, for instance, with a population of about 
50,000 could be grouped for ‘such a purpose, and it 
would be easier to work out a balanced diet for the 
people in such: an area. It would probably be necessary 
te introduce crop planning by legislation, We must 
have a regular plan of production not in regard to- 
money crops but for food crops. bd 

On the question of distribution, Dr. Kumarappa said 
that the primary aim should he to feed the local village 
population. That would also solve to some extent the- 


problem of long distancé transport, because Jong distance 


transport was necessary only to meet the requirements of 
deficit areas. If groups of villages were made self-suffi- 
cient in food, it would also be possible eg eliminate, to 
a large ,extent, middlemen. 

- The Government should also develop multi-purpose co-. 
operative societies which could help avoid the wastage 


which now results on account of untimely sowings. Co- 
operative Societies could also supply the needs of the 
villagers, such as seeds, implements and manure. The 


aim should be to help farmers to overcome their various 


’ difficulties. 


India. ig a food-producing country and there is no- 
need for imports drom abroad. Dr. Kumarappa felt that 


‘there had been a diversion of land under food which had 


been diverted to money crops. Dr. Kumarappa expressed 
himself against any preference to money crops over rice, 

To meet the villagers’ need for manure, Co-operative- 
Societies could be organised to arrange suitable sub- 
sidies for the manufacture and distribution of compost 
from night soil. Artificial manures might be utilised 
where farmyard manure was not available; but it should 
not replace natural manure. 

Valuable researches ini agriculture have been ede 
during the past years; it is now necessary to fit these: 
into the farmer’s economy. Dr. Kumarappa referred, to- 
his recent visit to England where he had found ‘the 
younger generation in better health than during the war. 
One explanation of this was the greater intake of fruits 
and vegetables and milk products than before, since Eng- 
land had less cereals than before the war. He did not 
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‘see any reacon why, as in England, people here too should 
‘not take more to vegetables. The intake of cereals need 
‘not be as much as it is now. There is no doubt that Dr. 
‘Kumarappa’s suggestions are very weighty and deserve 
most careful consideration. We fully agree with him 
in his view that Iadia can and must be self-sufficient in 
4ood. Due care and honest attention can accomplish this. 


DV. C, 

The Bill for setting up the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration is now before a Select Committee and it is 
expected to come up before the Indian Parliament i? 
its current session. The Damodar Valley Project is a 


multi-purpose scheme, It is designed to contro] floods, - 
irrigate about 768,800 acres of land and ‘supply power. ; 


to the extent of 350,000 kilowatts. 

It is proposed to set up the D. V. C. on the lines 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It shall be the duty 
of the Corporation to- promote the industrial, agri- 
cultural, economic and public health development of 
the area within its operation. And in order to,carry out 
these functions the corporation may establish, main- 
-tain and operate laboratories, experimental and research 
-stations and farms for conducting experiments and 
research?” e 

The Damodar river is “pobortoug for the frequent 
flood damages it‘has caused. The river flows through 
‘the provitce of Bihar and Bengal and drains an area 
-aalled, on account of its industrial potential, the Ruhr 


-of India. The industries that will be located along the’ 


Jower reaches of the Valley must be-protected from 
the ravages of flood. ~ 

The main lines of communication connetting the 
important port of Calcutta with the rest of India have 
‘been damaged on several occasions due to Damodar 
‘floods. This danger, which now threatens to become an 
"annual feature, will be removed: when the D. V. C. 
~ begins to function. The 
district is subjected to heavy damage due to Damo- 


dar floods almost every year; this will also be pre-- 


vented. Last but.not the least, control gf Damodar 


floods will remove a great source of potential danger- 


to the city of Caleutta as well. Flood contro] is there- 


‘fore a very important aspect of the D..V. C. project. . 


“This will be obtained by constructing a number of 
-damg across the Damodar river and its tributaries, to 
provide large storage reservoirs which will hold. back 
the floods. These reservoirs will be. kept. partially 
empty during the - flood season to hold the rushing 
* .storm waters which will be released later at a safe rate. 
The many dams together have a flood contro] storage 
* of 3,569,000 acres feet. This capacity to -absorb floods 
is sufficient to reduce a flood much larger than any 
«so far recorded and a peak flow of 1,000,000 cubic feet 
per second to 4 harmless 200,000 cubic feet per second. 
The flood waters and the annual flow will be 
converted into a perennial flow and will also be har- 
nessed to develop electric power. Electric power 
generating stations have been planned at all dams: The 

" total -installed capacity of all the hydro-electric 


- dry years when the monsoon fails, 


rice crop of the Burdwan 
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stations pul together will be about 200,000 kilowatt. 
As thé amount of this power available varies with the 


season, a large thermal (steam) generating station witli. 


an installed capacity of 150,000 kilowatt will also be 
built. This hydro-steam combination will not only 


meet most of the-load requirement in South Bihar and . 


South West Bengal but will also form the backbone 
of the future inter-provincial electric power grid con- 
necting the different provinces. The annual: energy 
available from the hydro-electric stations alone will 
amount to © 800,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Preliminary. 
estimates indicate that the energy will be available for 
sale at very attractive rates which will rapidly advance 
industrialisation of the Valley. 


At present the Damodar -river partially irrigates © 


about 186,000 acres in the Burdwan district. During 
this area ig not 


assured of sufficient water even in October. No water 


ds available for any summer crop. After the completion 
of. the project sufficient water will be stored for release 


to meet the irrigation requirement of about 763,800 
acres in the districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly 
and Howrah. Two crops will be assured where only one 


_ grows now. Jrigation will also be available to a fairly 


large acreage in Bihar, To achieve this object, there 
will, in addition to the dams, be a barrage in the lower 
reaches of the Damodar from where the- water will be 
diverted into a network of canals on both the -banks 
of the river. 

The niain irrigation canal will be made navigable 
for large, low-draft river-craft. This canal will be 
provided with suitable berthing’ facilities and lock 
arrangements to enable through traffic at very ecotomic 
rates between Calcutta and the neighbourhood of the 
regional coal fields. This additional means of transport 
will be a great value to the industrial development of 
the Valley. 

All these have to be achieved and that within 3 
short time. Previously, construction of a single dami 
has taken as much as 10 years or even more. But the 
speed will be much faster now. Immediately We want 
more food, more power and more industries. 
ttherefore, proposed to go in for the most modern 


methods of construction which will enable us to com-" 
plete the whole scheme -itself within a period of ten - 


years, if not earlier. This project, when completed will 
cost about Rs. 55 crores, Detailed minerological survey 
of the area has begun. Exploratory investigations to 
establish useful industries have also been- set on foot. 


But, so. far as we know, no load survey of the indus-- 


tries that are likely to spring up on the area served by 
the D.. V. C. has yet been made. A _ thorough load 
survey and an industrial plan for the area should 


immediately be undertaken preferably by men co®-. 
-versant with local conditions. 


Economic Development Plan 
The Economic Programme Committee appointed by 


the All-India Congress Committee under the, chairman: 


ship of Pandit Nehru, has accepted the recommendations 


e 


Tt is, | 


a 


NOTES 


made by the sub-committees, on .agriculture, small-scale 

and village industries, large-scale and heavy industries, 

and co-operative distribution, These recommendations 

have been incorporated in a single report which has heen 

submitted: to the Congress President, Dr, Rajendra Prasad, 
_ and will come up for discussion at the mext meeting of 
the A-I.C.C. It is emphasised that the report is not 
a blue print, but “an outline programme, the details of 
which will have to be filled in by the permanent Planning 
Commission which has been recommended.” The members 
who attended the meetings of the Programme Committee 
are Pandit Nehru, Dr. John Matthai, Maulana Azad, Shri 
Shankar Rao Deo, Shri J. C. Roma es and Prof. N. 
G. Ranga. 

The Programme Commies Plan hae 
roused loud protest from that section of bounty-fed In- 
dustrialists who have taken the full advantage of the war 
years to exploit the very consumers who have made large 
contributions by way of paying increased prices due to 
protective duties and have thus made it possible for the 
industries to come into existence, establish themselves 
and coin money during the war. The most momeritous 
recommendation of the Committee is the abolition of 
the Managing Agency System. This is a system which 
was created by the early British entrepreneurs in this 
country for a thorough and most scientific exploitation of 
all the three parties to the industry, namely, the supplier 
of the raw material, the wage-earner and the-share-holder. 
The Indian Managing Agency system has no parallel in 
the industrial life of any country in. the world. It is 
therefore only natural that the proposal for’ its. abolition, 
fjust at the moment when the Indian Managing Agents 
are aspiring to reap the full benefits of this pernicious 
system left here by the departing Briton, will evoke pro- 
tests. 

The aims and objects of the programme are as. 
follows : 

A.quick and progressive rise in the standard of living 
of the people by expanding the volume of production. 
Equitable distribution of the existing income and wealth 
and prevention of the growth of disparities in this respect. 
With the progress of industrialisation widest diffusion of 
opportunities for occupations through an economy based 
_ on decentralization and compatible with the requirement 
’ of and adequate standard of living and the country’s in- 

ternal and external security, national and- regional self- 
sufficiency and a proper balance between rural and urban 
economy. 7 
The main recommendations relating to agriculture 
are: . : 
Minimum levels of assured production of food, cotton, 
and building materials in every provittce and every pres- 
cribed area on the basis of a scheme of balanced culti- 
vation, removal .of all intermediaries between the tiller 
and the State and replacement -of all middlemen by non- 
’ profit-making agengies, such as co-operatives, remunera- 
. tive prices for basic agricultural products and living wage 
levels and relief of indebtedness for- agricultural workers, 
. non-recurring Renpanent land improvement like anti- 
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as anticipated, 
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erosion etc. through direct investment by the State, farms te 
demonstrate efficient and modern methods of agriculture 
and pilot schemes for experimenting with co-operative 
farming under. State auspices, organisation of co-operative 
colonies on Government unoccupied but cultivable lands, 
organisation of co- -operative multipurposes enterprises and 
their unions for credit, processing and marketing and 
supply of manufactured goods from towns to villages, 
Jand- generally to be owned by dona fide cultivators, 
fixing the maximum size and placing the surplus 
above the maximum at the disposal of the vil- 
lage cooperatives, consolidation of small holdings 
and prevention of further fragmentation, substitution of 
land revenue system by progressive taxation of agricultural 
income, organisation of agricultural finance corporations’ 
operating through co-operative societies and statutory vil- 
lage Panchayats with well-defined powers and adequate 
financial resources and machinery of conciliation between 
landless and landholding peasants, 

The. main recommendations regarding industry of all 
types, village, small-scale and heavy are: 

Categories and spheres of ‘Industries are that ‘dns 
tries producing articles of food and clothing and other 
consumer goods should constitute the decentralised: sec- 
tor of Indian economy and should, as far as possible, he 
developed and run on a co-operative. basis. Such indus- 
tries should for the most part be run on cottage or small- 
scale basis. Larger units are inevitable. in the ‘case of 
heavy industries, e.g., manufacture of machinery and other 
producer goods. The choice of size will be determined 
by the net balance of economic and social advantage, pre- 
ference being for smaller as against larger units, 

To avoid economic insecurity atid destructive competi- 
tion the rgspective spheres of large-scale, small-scale and- 
cottage -industries should de demarcated. In the condi- 
tions prevalent in our country emphasis will be on op- 
portunities for employment of our unutilised or partially 
utilised man-power and minimising the use of costly eapi- 
tal goods. Large-scale industry should also be utilised to 
improve the economic basis and the operative efficiency 
of small-scale and cottage ‘industries. Certain lines of 
mamufacture should be reserved for cottage industries. 
Cottage industries may be protected from the competition 
of Jarge-scale industries through State control of compet- 
ing large-scale industries, grant of subsidies or some 
method of price equalisation, control of investment and 
lfcensing of new undertakings. 

Regional self-sufficiency should be the aim with re-. 
gard to all types of industries. The location of industry 
should be so planned as to make a district of average- 
size, having roughly a population of ten lakhs, as nearly 
self-sufficient as possible im respect of consumer goods. 
supplying the daily needs of the people. Fiscal and other 
measures may be adopted to foster suitable industries in. 
different regions specially in depressed areas. 

- The, small-scale and cottage industries should hbe- 
promoted on mon-profit lines through industrial co-operative 
‘under the State auspices through non-official promotional. 
bodies, Government being represented in it but not cons. 
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trolling it. The structure that is built up should. be a 
strong federal structure, consisting of primary societi¢s, 
- their regional unions and the. allied federation. The in- 
dustrial co-operatives should do the purchases, sales, ar- 
rangement of tools, workshops, guidance, and supervision. 
The major portion of the produce of these industries 
should be sold through consumers and multi-purpose -agri- 
wulturists’ societies. 

To create the right. type of eee in the deve- 
‘lopment of these industries a cadre of organisers, techni- 
cians and secretaries etc., with pay and conditions of ser- 
vice similar to that in public bodies, should be trained. 

The Government should encourage the development 
of cottage. co-operative societies in the initial stages, 
specially in case of losing industries and. mew. industries, 
‘by using their products in their departments, organising 
propaganda and advertisement aind arranging ‘the demon- 
stration of and training in the application of ‘better tools 
and processes and underlaking and encouraging research 
for the purpose of developing these industries efficiently 
nd for better utilisation of available -natural resources 
through a permanent board of research. 

New undertakings in defence, key and public} utility 
industrie@aould be ‘started under public ownership. New 
undertakings which are in the nature of monopolies or in 
view of their scale of operations the country ’as a whole 
or coyer- more than one province’ should be run on the 
basis of public ownership. This is subject to the limit 
of the State’s resources and capacity at the time and the 
need of the nation to enlarge production and speed up 
development. . 

Tn respect of existing . undertakings the process of 
transfer from private’ to public ownership should com- 
mence after a period of five years. In special® cases, a 
competent body may after proper examination, decide on 
an earlier transfer. The first five years should be treated 
as a period of preparation durimg which arrangements 
should be made to take over and‘run these undertakings 
efficiently.. The progress of transition to public owner= 
ship should be controlled so as to avoid dislocation of 
the economic life im .the country. State acquisition of 
these industries should take place when the excessive 
margins of profits prevailing in the existing abnormal con- 
ditions have declined to a reasonable level, in conse- 
quence of the fall in -price or under pressure of appro- 
priate legislation or administrative measures. : 

To secure efficient development and conduct of public- 
owned industries suitable administrative agencies should 
be set up, eg., (1) creation of an economic civil service 


which will furnish industry with executives of different | 


grades, (2) training of requisite industrial cadre, (3) 
technical training and general education of the workers, 
(4) organisation of research and information, (5) control 
of investment and of shares of strategic resources, and 
(6) intensive and detailed economic surveys. 
Departmental control should be confined to questions 
of policy. The system of statutory corporations should 
be developed with necessary adaptations ‘to suit Indian 
conditions. 
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In private industry the existing system of managiny 
agency should be abolished as early as possible. Private 
industry will be subject to regulations and control*in the 
interest of national policy in industria] development. 

The recommendations regarding the relations of 
profit and capital, and labour-capital annuity are : 

Return on capital will be computed on employed 
capital, i.¢e., capital plus reserves. Distributed profits will 
be taxed at a higher rate than undistributed profits. A 
five per cent dividend. in terms of employed capital will 
be thé maximum limit for distribution of profits. After 
the date of declaration of the maximum limit the amount 
of profits to be transferred to the reserve funds should 
be limited to’ such sums as in the opinion of competent 
authority may be utilised for productive purposes by an 
industry or industries. Out of the profits earned in any 
year, the surplus, after setting apart three per cent on 
employed capital as dividend and anothér portion io be 
éarmarked by ‘Government for schemes of social welfare 
and industrial improvement will be shared between the 
workers and the shareholders in proportion to be fixed 
by Government—the employer’s share not exceeding in 
any -year a third of the basic wage or the national mini- 
mum whichever is higher. 

All resources available for investment should be sub- 
ject to the control of the State. The State should set 
up finance corporations. Banking and insurance should 
be nationalised. 


,Stable and friendly relations between labour and 


capital should be maintained through profit-sharing and 
increasing association of labour with management in in- 
dustry, amd establishment of works committees in each 
undertaking, regional labour boards with adequate and 
elected representation: of Jabour ‘in each industry. The 
Economic Programme Committee has suggested that 4 
Central” Planning Commission should be appointed to 
advise and assist the Congress Governments in implementing 
the programme, : 


‘a 
Honour to a Savant 


The Royal Asiatic Society, of Bengal 
singularly graceful thing by making the first award of its 


newly created Sir Jadunath Sarkar Gold Medal for 


mediaeval Indian’ history to Chevalier Panduranga S. 
Pissurlencar of Goa. The Society had previously instituted 
medals for ‘earlier periods of Indian history, archaeology, 
ethnology and scientific subjects. But Jast year, thanks 


-to the unfailing enlightened liberality of Dr. B. C. Law 


(its President) this new medal was endowed for Muslim 
and Maratha history (1300-1802 A.D.).. It is valued Rs. 480, 
and bears Sir Jadunath’s bust ‘in alto relievo on one face 
and the winner’s name on the reverse. Ch. Pissurlencar. 
is the undisputed master of the Portuguese connection with 
India and the history of the Marathas and the Deccani 
kingdoms (even Haidar Ali and Tipu) as far as it can 
be Jearned from original Portuguese MS. sotrces. He has 


also done some excavations in Goa with surprising results. , 


Bengal has rightly honoured a Portuguese Indian. 


has done a 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INDIA AND PAKISTAN* 
By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, ma, mua. (West Bengal) 


_ It has always been argued by social interpéeters of his- 
- tory that economics is, and has always been, moulded by 
the bigger process of history and there cannot be, as the 
classical economists claimed, a ‘pure’ theory: of economics. 
If their contention could not be readily appreciated in the 
days of laissez-faire, it has become an obvious’ truism today. 
Economic policy, in recent times, is becoming more and 
more bound to the chariot-wheels of: politics and foreign 
policy and “economic ‘warfare’ has’ become one of the ‘most 
potent weapons in the armoury of politicians. It is, thus, 
difficult to examine dispassionately the present, and future 
economic relationship between India and .Pakistan with 
out being drawn into the fast-developing vortex of the 
politics of he situation, _ Yet, as objective economists, we 
relationship between “India and ‘Pakistai avoiding as far 
as possible the politics of the “matter, though it would 
be well to remember that all our economic calculations 
and forecasts wltimately depend on political developments, 
specially in such matters. : 
In discussing objectively the economic relationship 
between India and Pakistan, we shall have to examine the 
whole. range of economje ‘relationship and try to examine 
the effects cf the division of India on every branch of 
economic relations, such as fiscal relations, budgetary 
and, financial relations, trade and commercial Telations, 
mone! ary and currency relations and so on. In doing” so, 
it would be convenient to distinguish between the long- 
terms and the short-term problems, for they ‘haye not got 
' identical bearings and incidence. Let us begin with the 
short-term problems. 3 : 
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What are the short-term problems ?° We may examine 
them under the following heads, vizi, (1) Division of as- 
sets and liabilities; (2) Transfer of capital and capital 
goods; (3) Flight. of capital with its ‘consequential re- 
percussions on the monéy-market; (4) Transfer of officers 
and the strain on the Budget; (5) The problem of the 
refugees, their lost properties and their claim for com- 
pensation; and (6) The rehabilitation cost. Let us begin 
with the division of assests and liabilities, 


Division or ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The principles governing the division of assets and 
liabilities between India and Pakistan have been made 


clear in the recent agreement concluded between India and ° 


Pakistan. But before we proceed to examine the princi- 
ples enunciated in that agreement, it is necessary to take 
note of the two other points. ; 





* This papér is based on the. points discussed in a speech deli- 
vered at the 30th Session (Caleutta) of the All-India Economic 
onference on December 23, 1947, 
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_(a) Principles followed at the Centre are just the 
reverse of the principles followed at the Provincial level : 
Tt is a very curicus phenomenon that’ in dividing the as- 
sets and liabilities, no uniform policy ,has been followed 
at the Central and the Provincial levels. Rather, the 
principles followed at the provincial levels are just the 
reverse of the principles followed at the Centre. As a re-, 
sult of the agreement concluded between the Government 
of India and the Government of Pakistan, the responsibility 
for all: undisposed- -of claims or the responsibility for all 
public debts -and pensions falls on’ the Government of 
India. . But: in Bengal, it is not the Government of West 
Bengal, but the Government ‘of Eastern Pakistan. that has 
taken .over the ‘responsibility for all past claims. Thus 
the Pakistan Government is not the residual legatee ini all- 
India affairs, but at the provincial level, it is the pro- 
vincial unit: of the Pakistan Government that has become 
the residual legatee of all provincial matters. We do not 
know why there has been, such a lack of uniformity between 
the. principles adopted by the Centre and thos@"adop'ed, 
by the previnces and we have yet to work out in whose 
favour this lack of uniformity works, “But this ‘is cleatly 
an anomaly which ‘should be examined into immediately 
‘and rectified if possible. 

(6) Pakistan getting doublé help. In the agreethent 
referred to above, the Government of India have agreed 


“to give to the Government of Pakistan a'loan of some*crores 


to be.repayable in a certain number of years. It may be 
naturally agsumed that the. total over-all receipt by the 
Government of Pakistan from the Government of India 


-consist of that loan, besides the assets already divided.” 


But that is unfortunately not the fact. When the parti- 
-tion of India and the partition of Bengal and the Punjab 
were being given effect to with terrible speed, the Mus- 
lim League Started having Joans and advances not only from * 
the Governimert, ‘of India but from the provincial govern- 
menis as well. One instance may he cited; ‘when advances 
from the Government’ of India to the Government of Pakis- 
tan were still being negotiated, ‘the embryonic Govern- 
ment of Eastern Pakistan drew from the still undivided 
funds of the Government of Bengal, a few lakhs for the 
construction of capital at Dacca. Plea was put forward 
that unless some advances were immediately. given, the. 
work of capital construction would be.stopped and there 
could be ‘no evacuation of the Writers’ Buildings on the 
15th of August, 1947, Loans had therefore to be advanced 
on an Eastern Pakistan Suspense Account and the Gov- 
ernment of West Bengal can now claim repayment of all 
the loans and advances given on this account.’ But the 
important point to be noted in this connection is that all 
such leans and advances are not « part. of, but in addition 
to, the loans and advances given by the Government of 
India. It has to be investigated whether even now the 
Government of India have yet been appreciated of these 


advances by the Government of West Bengal. It would 
therefore be wrong’ to assume that the amount of total 
help Pakistan has got from India consists ofthe amounts 
specified only in the agreement at the all-India level. In 
the terminology of international trade, we may‘ say that 
the amount mentioned in the all-India agreement is only, 
the “visible? item; the “invisible” item of help that 
Pakistan has got from India is to be found in the loans 
and advances made by the Provincial Governments. Unless 
these provincial loans and advances 
cluded in the all-India accounts, Pakistan will be having 
it both ways and India will, in reality, be more adversely 
affected than she would apparently seem to be. 

(c) Principal Features of the Agreement at the AU- 
India Level; After we have disposed of the two preli- 
minary points, we may now turn to examine the principal 
features of the agreement concluded between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Pakistan. The main 
features are as follows: 

(i) Cash Balances: The undivided Government of 
India’s cash balances as on the date of partition are esti- 
mated at a little under 400 crores, inclusive of the securities 
held in the cash balance investment account. Of these: 
Pakisig@y share has, by agreement, been fixed at Rs. 75 
crores. To this amount will be debited the Rs. 20 crores 
already made available to the Government of Pakistan 
on the 15th August, 1947 and the expenditure incurred on 
that Government’s account to date. (The whole balance 
of 65 crores has now been paid as a result of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast). 

(ii) Sterling ‘Assets : ‘Under sunnah (3) of part 4 
of the Pakistan (Monetary System and Reserve Bank) 
Order, 1947, Pakistan’s share of sterling assets will be of 
the note circulation after adjusting any expansion against 
Pakistan securities in that Dominion. It has now been 
agreed that India should.sell to Pakistan, for Indian 
Tupees, additional blocked, sterling up to an agreed limit 
as and when demand is, made until the 3ist December, 
1947 according to a specified formula.* 





~#. 

* The formula is quoted below : 

“It fs agreed that in addition te the sterling to which Pakistan 
would be entitled under para 4 (3) of Part IV of the Pakistan 
(Monetary System and Reserve Bank) .Order, 1947, an amount of 
sterling calculated as below will be made available to Pakistan in the 
Manner specified below : "oe 

(a) The total of the sterling assets in both the 

_dissue departments on the 30th September, 
together ; 

(5) From this total will be deducted. the lump sum payable, to 
H. M. G. at the time of the final” settlement of sterling balance on 
recount of the capitalisation of pensionary Hability, for H. M. 6.’s 
military stores and fixed assets as on 1.4.47 in ‘India, 


and 
taken 


banking 
1948, will be 


etc. 


{c) Out of the remaining balance a sum.in sterling which taken 


together with the gold held in the issue department will be equal 
to 70 per-éent of the total Habilities of that department as on 
September 36, 1948, will be allocated in the’ manner prescribed in 
para 4 (3) of Part IV of the Pakistan (Monetary System and Reserve 
Bank) Order, 1947. 

(d) Of the remainder, seventeen and a half per cent will be 
allocated to Pakistan. 

{e), The difference between the total of what will fall to the 
share of Pakistan under (c} and (d) and what Pakistan would obtain 


are:-immediately in-_ 


\ 
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(iii) Liabilities of the- old Government : The Govern- 
ment of India have assumed initial responsibility for all 
the liabilities of the old Government [in the province, 
the case has been just the reverse], subject to an equit- 
able’ contribution by the Pakistan Government. It was 
agreed that Pakistan’s share would be. made up of. the 
value of assets, physical and financial, which lie in Pakis- 
tan or are taken over by the Pakistan Government plus 


the share allocated to Pakistan of the uncovered debt,- 


namely, the excess of liabilities over the assets of the un- 
‘divided Government, less the Habilities assumed directly 
by the Pakistan Government. Pakistan’s share of the 
uncovered debt has now by agreement been fixed ai seven- 
teen and a half per cent. ~ 

(iv) Valuation of Assets: For the valuation of the 
assets taken over by the two Dominions’ it has been 
agreed that book-values should be accepted in all cases. 
In the case of strategic railways however the book-value 
hy agreement is being written down arbitrarily by about 
50 per cent, 

(v) Payment of debt by, Pakistan: With, regard to 
the payment of debt by Pakistan to” India, it has been 
agreed that the total amount will be paid in Indian rupees 
in fifty annual equated instalments for principal and in- 
terest combined. The instalments will be payable on the 
15th August each year, but no instalments will be payable 
for the first four years from the date of the partition. The 
rate of interest adopted will be the same as the average 
yield over a pericd of two years preceding the date of 
partition of the rupee and sterling securities of the Govern- 
ment of India with an unexpired currency of 15 years or 
over, rounded to the nearest one-eighth of one per cent. 

(vi) Pensions: Each Dominion will continue to dis- 
burse the pensions now in payment -in its territory, India 
continuing to pay the overseas pensions. The value of 
all pensions, both partly earned pensions and pensions in 

-issue, will be capitalised and the liability shared in the 
ration agreed upon for sharing the uncovered debt to the 
extent that the capitalised value of the pensions disbursed 
by a Dominion is more or less than its share thus deter- 
mined, an appropriate adjustment will be made in the 
financial’ settlement. 

(viz) Military Stores ; Pakistan’s share of the military 
stores will be a third of the stocks held in India and 
Pakistan on the date of partition or a third of the main- 
tenance and reserve requiremients of the two Dominions 
calculated on an agreed basis, whichever is less. The 
balance, if any, will fall to India’s share. 

(viii) Ordnance Factories: As for ordnance factories, 
no physical division will take place, the Indian Dominion 
taking full liability for their book-value. India has how- 
ever agreed to make available to Pakistan a sum of Rs. 6 
crores to be drawn and when required by way of assist- 





under para 4 (3) of Part IV of the Order is the amount of the 
additional sterling to be made available 19 Pakistan. 

(/) In regard te the amount of the «additional sterling, India 
agrees to sell to Pakistan, from its amount No. II or similar account, 
sterling for Indian iupees on demand being made by Pakistan up te 
the 3let December, 1947.” 


t 
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ance towards ‘the setting up of ordnance factories and a. 
few other essential institutions like a Security Printing 
Press. This amount willbe added to Pakistan’s debt to. : 
India, 

(ix) Division of Railways etc.: Division of, the rail- 
ways, telegraph lines, post-offices, mints, éte., was 
decided on a territorial basis. Moveable stores have beet 
divided on different principles. Thus, the railway rolling 


“stock was divided on the basis of mileage traffic, while 


other stores 
requirements. 

~ (x) Central Revenues: In regard ta central revenues 
accruing in the two territories after August 14, 1947 it 
was decided. by the Partition ‘Council that each Dominion 
would retain the amounts collected in its territory, .India 
agreed however to discuss, at a later- date, if Pakistan 
so decided, for pooling and sharing the revenues collected 
up to March 31, 1948. Arrangements have also been 
made for avoiding double taxation. 

(xi) Trade and Economic Controls : As regards trade 
and economic controls, it has been agreed that until 
March 31, 1948, status quo should be maintdined as far 
as possible and modification in and removal of controls 
should not be affected except by consultation between the 
two dominions. It has also been decided that during the 
interim period terminating on February 29, 1948, 


(a) No customs barriers should he raised be- 
tween the two Dominions. . 

(b) Existing import and export policies should 
be continued. 

(c) Existing customs, tariffs, excess dutjes and 
eesses should be left unchanged. - 

(d) No restrictions should be imposed upot 
free movement of goods-and remittances including 
capital equipment and capital, 

(e) No transit duties or taxes should be levied 

on goods passing from one territory to another and 
the existing trade channels or patterns iof trade 
should not be interfered with. 
Pakistan has reserved the right to revise her attitude in 
these matters, in view of the fact that her proposal that 
the customs revenue should be polled and shared during 
the interim period had not been accepted, 

(xii) Armed Forces: Armed Forces have been divided 
on a territorial-cum-communal basis. 

(4) Possible Effects of the Agreement : We reserve 
our observations on the possible effects of the above agree- 
ment till we have examined the other short-term problems 
as also the long-term problems. It is however important 
to note for the present the immediate effects of some of 
the clauses of the Agreement. Space will not permit me to 
examine the effect of each clause in detail, but it hae, I 
believe, been made clear above how in certain matters at 
least Pakistan has got more than she could legitimately 
claim. The division of the armed ‘forces and of their 
equipment, including the division of the navy, is a case 
in ‘point. Then again, as we shall have occasion to refer 
Jater, Pakistan has no liability for the present except on 
paper and she will have nothing to pay immediately. It 
Has become, under the agreement, the entire responsibility 


were divided, broadly, on maintenance 
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of the Government of India to make payment on Pakistan's 


- behalf—for instance, to the security-holders, to overseas 
“ pension-holders, to claimants of all old liabilities and so 


on. But though saddled with this heavy responsibility on 
the one hand, the Government of India have no immediate 
prospect of obtaining payment of the dues which other 
countries owe her, Pakistan has been given a moratorium 


for four years; the very slender hopes of getting back our 


sterling assets are fast fading away; even if we get some 
sterling, that will be badly meeded for nationalising 
foreign industries here as also for importing capital goods 
from abroad. India’s balance of trade had already been an 
adverse one.in 1945 and, with the elimination of the food- 
surplus areas from the territories of India, her balance of 
trade would continue to be adverse in future, If we keep 


.these facts in view, it not a very encouraging phenometon 


to find India saddled with the heavy responsibilities she 
has been actually saddled with and compelled to under- 
take the burden of putting Pakistan on her legs when she 
herself would have to make the most strenuous effort if 
she. has to get out of the economic morass of the second 
world war and just start along the road of economic re- 
covery and reconstruction. Briefly speaking, the agree- 
ment has not been helpful; rather, it has put ther 
hurdles in the way of economic progress when that 


. way was already difficult enough.. 


These are likely to be the probable effects of the 
agreement. We now proceed to examine the other short- 
term problems, ars 1 


Transren oF CAPITAL aNp or Caprran Goons 


_ The division of India is likely to lead, even in the 
short period, to many other economic difficulties hesides 
those arising out of the Agreement. One of such diffi- 
culties that will materially affect the economic relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan willbe the transfer of 
capital and capital goods from one dominion to the other. 
I do not refer here to the panicky flights of capital and 
the abnormal capital transfers that must accompany any 
transfer of population, but I am discussing here the more 
normal and more inevitable transfer of capital and capital 
goods consequent upon the division of India’s economy. 
It is necessary to note the following more.important points: - 

(1) Capital being more scarce in Pakistan, and there- 
fore fetching a higher return, it would be more profitable to 
inves} capital in Pakistan, provided the investors are pre- 
pared to take the necessary risk, In this situation, business- . 
men who had business in both the dominions but more busi- 
ness in Pakistan than in India, will naturally like to’concen- 
trate, if political conditions so permit, on business in Pakis- 
tan. Conversely, there will be a section of businessmen 
who would be shifting their. capital from Pakistan to India.. 
Such transfers will relate not only to capital but also to. 
capital goods. To take one instance; it is quite natural 
and understandable that some of thé jute-mills| which 
were hitherto localised, for some reason or other, near- 
about Calcutta, will have to shift to Eastern Pakistan by ° 
the sheer logic of partition. As we shall show later, India 
has sufficient jute to feed about half the tetal capacity - 


7 * 
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‘of the existing: jute-mills; it is only natural that the other 
half would, instead of being located here while depending 
completely on Eastern Pakistan’s jute, find it more profit- 


able and expédient to move to Eastern Pakistan. . te 


4 


(2) These remarks apply also, in a modified degree, 
to foreign capital. Some of the foreign capital now in- 
vested in India may move to Pakistan if possible. New 
capital issues too by foreign countries will henceforward 
be influenced by these considerations and if there is no 
question of- transfer of capital here, there will be at least 
a,diversion of capital. 

In assessing the economic relationship. of India ‘and 
Pakistan these factors should be taken into consideration. 
As necessary figures are not available, it is-not possible 
to estimate, even roughly, the ptobable extent of such 
transfer of capital and éapital goods.. - 


PANICKY FLIGHT OF CAPITAL AND REPERCUSSIONS ON THE 
Money . MARKET = 

"We have referred above to more or less normal trans- 

fers of capital and.capital gocds that must come in the 

wake of partition. But that is not all. Any study of 


the economic relations between India and Pakistan will 


be unresMand incomplete if we do not refer also to the 
panicky flight of capital and its repercussions on the money 
market. Any very accurate assessment of the magnitude 
of the problem is not possible in the absence of necessary 
figures, But it is well-known that the cataclysmic political 
upheavals in Western Pakistan led-to such a great flight 


of capital that restrictions-had to be pl : i is 
P @ placed on such flight. \“matter was referred to the Government of India, the then 


Fortunately, there ‘has been, as yet, no such cataclysmic 
uphéaval in Eastern: Pakistan, but it is: also well-known 
that in spite.of the comparative peace, therg has been 
considerable flight of capital from Eastern Pakistan to India, 
particularly to Wess:Bengal: Those banks which had their 
assets mainly locked up in the Eastern Pakistan had a 
most difficult time and some of them have virtually col- 
lapsed. -Repercussions of these flights of capital, such as 
runs on banks and their consequential failure have been 


great on the money market and they have® upset all the ‘ 


normal transactions and have produced most undesirable 
and unwanted effects, though to a limited extent, 


TRANSFER OF OFFICERS AND THE STRAIN ON THE Bupcer 


The. Government of India asked all their officers to 
indicate their choice for India or Pakistan with an option 
to revise their choice within six months. This was agreed 
to by the Pakistan Government, 
similar option was given by the West Bengal Government to 

“all the servants of the provincial Government, with the differ- 
> ‘ence that, because of ihe objection of the Muslim League, 
-.there could not be given here any ‘option of revising the 
choice within-‘six months. The result has been that most 
of the Hindu -officers have opted for West Bengal and 
the Government of West Bengal, and not the Government 
of India, have been compelled to take over a large number 
of surplus officers. Information is not available as to what 
extent officers have been surplus so far ag the Govern- 
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.expenditure incurred on rehabilitation. 
‘fact, this is no new ‘principle. After the Bihar disturbances, ° 


‘At the Provincial level, a - 


ment. of India are concerned, but the strain on the finances 
of the Government of West Bengal on account of the sur- 
plus officers will be apparent from the fact announced in 
the Press that out of an estimated budget surplus of ap- 
proximately Rs.'3- crores during the period of 15.h August, 


1947 to 3lst March, 1948, Rs, 95 lakhs had to be paid | 


each month for the two.and a half months of 15th August, 
1947 to 31st October,—the period during which most of 


these surplus officers could not be absorbed and therefore - 


ed to be given leave with pay. ‘ 


RErucEE ProsreM 

The Jast, but not the least, point to be discussed is 
the refugee problem. This problem has now assumed such’ 
great magnitude that the expenditure necessaty for their 
reception ‘and rehabilitation will run into crores and crores 
of rupees. This problem has two aspects. First, tiine has 
come to enquire as to who should be made responsible 
for the lost properties and belongings of the refugees. 
Though it is primarily a political, question, still, in the 
economic sphere, it miay not be unreasonable for the Govern- 
ment receiving the refugees to claim -compensation, on 
thelr behalf for the losses they have sustained froin the 
Government from the territory of which the refugees have 
to come away. The same principle also applies to the. 
As -a matter of 


the then Government of Bengal claithed that the cost of 
inaintdining and rehabilitating Bihar refugees in Bengal 
should be borne by the Government of Bihar. When this 


Government of India, headed -by Pandit Nehru agd Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, accepted the proposal and introduced 
it on an all-India basis. Now if that formula had been 
agreed to at that time by both Congress and ihe Muslim 
League, there is no reason why. it should not be revived 


again in the context of Indo-Pakistan population, transfer? 


This is all the more necessary in view of the fact that 
huge expenditure by the Government of India on. refugees 
from Pakistan is eating up all the reconstruction funds so 
badly needed for developmental purposes. If ihose funds 
are thus eaten up, there will be a very severe: blow at the 
root of India’s economic recovery and progress. In diss 
cussing, therefore, the economic relations between India 
and Pakistan it is impossible te ignore this point. Time 
has come to find out a way out of this sad state of affairs 
and to see to it that there is no death-blow, because of 
this problem, to all our prospects of economic reconstruc- 
tion and _ progress. 


Summary OF THE SHort-Term PropLlen. 

We have discussed some of the important short- 
term problems. What are our main conclusions? Un- 
fortunately, facts of the situation compel us to be a little 
pessimistic in our conclusions, We find that 

(1) Pakistan has been getting double help irom 

India and having it both ways in her favour. 

(2) The Agreement that has been concluded is 


likely to place a heavy burden on. India withowt, 
any appreciable corresponding benefit. 
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(3) Over and above this, there is pound: to be 
+ a more ‘or less normal transfer -of capital and capital 
goods. 
(4) In addition. to all these, there has been a 
panicky flight of capital which has made“the money~ 


actual big-scale trouble. 

(5) The burden of surplus 
been, in some cases, a heavy one. 

(6) Lastly, the huge expenditure on refugees is 
eating away the little surplus we could gather as 
our blood-price and any talk of economic yeconstruc- 
tion will be a pure myth if our surpluses are eaten 
up in this way. — 


This is indeed a gloomy picture, but itis not an unreal 
picture. Iystead of trying to- have a show-down let’ us 
face facts and try to tackle ‘them boldly and properly. - 

We now pass on to the long-term preblems. 


officers has also 


Tue Lonc-rerm Prostems: Economic RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN InpIaA AND PAKISTAN 
‘ : 


As we tried to emphasise- at the very beginning, long- 
term problems are dependent more or less on two factors. 
The long-term economic relationship between India and 
Pakistan’ must ultimately depend on the economic make- 
up¥as also on the economic objective and policy of these 
two: States, These are the, most important factors which 
condition long-term developments and set the limit as well 
‘as the direction of the economic development of any 
country. Secondly, however, long-term development de- 

‘ pends, though in a lesser degree, upon how we make a 
start now. In other words, though long-term develop; 
ments may change and correct the short-term factors, yet. 
they, in ‘their turn, are dependent, at least partially, on 
the short-term’ factors themselves. 

Viewed from this angle, ul'imate economic relations 
between India and Pakistan will depend on their respec- 
tive economic make-ups and their economic cbjective. But 

“ @conomic objective again is the result of a number of 
complex facfors arising out of the economic framework 
of the country. Now, what would be the likely trends 
of. economic policy in these two States? Any reply to this 
question would depend largely on an objective assessment 

‘of the economic framework of these two States and their 
probable economic needs. Let us, therefore, try to evaluate 
the economic strength of each country and find cut in 
which direction they are deficient. . It is not possible here 
to go into every possible detail and we shall therefore 
examine the main items, 

(1) Food: Food is the basic necessity of life and India 
has recently been importing food annually-to the extent 
of the value of about 100 crores of rupees. According to 
the calculations of the foodgrains ‘Policy Committee 
(1943), the normally deficit provinces were: Assam (De- 
ficit 14000 tons) Bengal (Deficit 5,17,000 tons) Bihar 
(Deficit, 2,75,000 tons), Bombay (Deficit 7,64,000 tons) 
Madras (Deficit 8,48,000 tons) and N-W.F.P. (Deficit 
38,000 tons): The normally . surplus provinces were: 
Punjab (Surplus 7,54000 tons}, United Provinces (Sur- 

us 69,000 tons), C.P. and Berar (Surplus 2.34000 tons). 
Orissa (Surplus 1,82,000 tons), Sind, Br. Baluchistan and 


market unstable and uneasy if it has net led to an .. 
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Khairpur State (Surplus 3,28,000 tons). It will thus be, 
seen that apart from the partitioned provinces of Bengal 
and the Punjab, India has, on the account of other pro- 


- vinces, a net deficit of 14,16,000 tons whereas Pakistan has, 


on a Similar calculation, a net surplus of 2,90,000 tons. 
Now if we correct these figures by taking into account the 


‘surplus or deficits of the two Bengals and two Punjabs, 


we shall find that the relative position of India and Pakis~ 
tan will still remain unchanged. -If West Bengal is ex- 


-pected to be-a just self-sufficient province, East Punjab is 


going to be a deficit one, Similarly, if East Bengal happens 
to be a deficit, area, West Punjab will have some surplus 
to spare. So, apart from actual figures of tonnage, it is 
quite safe to assume that for some time to come India 
will be a deficit country with regard to fcod-stuffs, where- 
as Pakistan will be a surplus one in this respect. 

(2) Important meney-crops and raw- materials: Apart 
from food,. we shall have also to consider the respective 
position of these two Sates so far as the important money 
crops and raw materials are concerned. We concentrate 
on jute and cotton. . 

Jute*: There was introduced in Bengal a jute res-- 
triction schenie in order to keep up the price of raw jute 
by limiting the supply. This was an artificial regaeetion on 
the acreage of jute. In our calculation about potential 


: jute production we should take the figures before the 


introduction of’ the restriction scheme. We_ therefore 
take the figures for the year 1940 when the restriction 
scheme was not introduced. ON that basis we get the 
fellowing figures : 


JuTE ACREAGE AND Papwires IN 1940 
Jule Acreage 


rea " Percent of? Per cant of all 
e (1000 acres) Bengal Total ‘India Total 
West Bengal’ 391 7°9 + 6-9 
Eastern Bengal 4 548 92-1 80-2 
Total Bengal 4,939 ~ 100-0 87-1 
Bihar 282 —_ 50 
Orissa . 28. _ 0-4 
Assam (éxéluding ' “eh 

Sylhet) 309 : _— 5:5 
Total Indiane Union 1010. —_ “17:8 
Total East Bengal : . 

and Sylhet 4,595 — 81:1 
Others 64 —_— ~ fel 
Total India 5,669 _ .100°0 

. Jute Production 
Lakh Bales Per cent of Per cent of all 
e Bengal Total India Total 
West Bengal , 9-04 - $9 6-9 
Eastern Bengal 105-61 92-1. - 80-1 
Total Bengal ~ 114-65 100-0 ~- 87-0 
Bihar 5°71 oh * 43 
Orissa 0-52 — 0-4 
Assam ‘(excluding : F : 

- Sylhet)” 7-87 = 6-0 
Total Indian Union~ 23-14 | raat 17-6 
Total East Bengal ; 

and Sylhet 106-93 | — 81-1 - 
Others 1-79 — 1:3 
Total India 131- 86 — 100-0 





* Calculations in this waiigtanh have been made by Shri Bimsl 
Gomar Ghosh, MGL.A. (West Bengal) to whom my thanks are due. 
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Tt would appear from the above table that Indian 
Union is at present capable of producing annually about 
23.4 lakh bales. It is estimated that the capacity 
of the existing mills is about 60 lakh bales each year. 
According to certain calculations, it would be sufficient 
for the purposes of the Indian Union if shé gets 30 Jakh 
bales annually. If these calculations are correct, the short- 
age of jute bales in the Indian Union will be to the extent 
of 6.8 lakh bales annually. If some of the fallow lands 
and cultivable wastes in West Bengal and other jute-grow- 
ing ‘provinces in the Indian Union can be brought under 
jute cultivation, the deficit can easily be wipedsout. But 
the limiting factor in this respect will be the supreme 
demand for more food. Extension of jute cultivation in 
these circumstances will depend on to what extent land 
can be released or diverted from foed crops, The pros- 
pects of such release or diversion do not appear to be 
very high at the present moment. Tt would therefore be 
safe to assume that India will: be short in her jute re 
sources, but certainly not to the extent she is generally 
supposed to be. : 

‘Cotton: Detailed figures aré not available, but it ap- 
pears that India will be more adversely affected in cotton 
than in“fMe. In 1939-40, the Punjab produced 10,17,000 
bales (400 Ibs. each) of cotton, Sind 3,09,000 bales and 
the N-W.F.P. 3,000 bales. The hrea under cotton in 
the three ‘provinces was 26,41,105, 8,54,390 and 17,351 
acres respectively. These three provinces thus produced 
13,29,000 bales out of a total 33,81,000 bales produced in 
India, or about 39.3 per cent of the total. After the parti- 
tion of the Punjab, the resources of Pakistan will be less. 
But the same difficulties arise in the ease of cotton as of 
jute. Cotton Textile Mills are mainly in Indja;, of 380 
cotton textile mills with over 10 lakh spindles and over 
-2 lakh looms that were in existence in India in 1938-39, 
no more than 7 mills with about 72,000 spindles and less 
than 2000 looms were in the Punjab and Sind, there heing 
none in the N. W.F.P. and Baluchistan, 


(3) Industrial Resources and Industries Potential :, 


A detailed discussion on this point is perhaps unnecessary. 
Tt will be generally agreed that though certain raw- 
materials, including minerals, are available in small quanti- 
ties in Pakistan, an overwhelmingly major share of in- 
dustrial resources and industries potential has come td 
India. In fact, this great difference in the industrial rei 
source and industrial potential makes the economic struc- 
ture and economic framework of the two different States 
entirely different. This is also the main réason why-the 
economic, development of India and the economic develop- 
ment of Pakistan will not proceed along the same lines, 
for the two States are not at the same stage of economic 
evolution, 
Possrste Lines gr Devetorment: Economic Facts anp 
Economic Po.icy ; 

As we have already indicated, the economic relation- - 
ship between India and Pakistan will ultimately depend on 
the basic economic framework of the twe countries and 
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the fundamental economic policies, they would be com- ‘ 
pelled to follow in order to develop their resources fully. 
This leads us to the following questions: 
(1) What would-be the basic economic frame- 
work of the two States for some time to come? 
(2)' Would their economies be complementary 
or competing ? 
~ (3) What would be the effects of the short-term 
economic consequences of partition on the long- 
term policies ? ; 
(4) What should be our economic policy ? 
Let us examine these questions. 
(1) The Basic Economie Framework: It is not pos- 


_ sible to discuss here, except in the briefest outlines, the 


basic economic frameworks of India and Pakistan. As we 
have tried to indicate above, India and Pakisttin are not. 
at the same stage of economic developments. Pakistan ia 
poor in raw-materials, industries and capital—poor at least 
in a relative if not in an absolute sense—mwhile ‘India is, _ 
at least comparatively speaking, in a better position. 
While Pakistan is yet in that agronomic stage where raw- 
materials and food-stuffs have to be sent abroad. to get 
capital, capital goods and even consumption goods, India 
has just emerged out of that stage and is on the thresha 
hold of an industrial regeneration. As we have tried to 
analyse above, Pakistan will have some ‘food-stuffs and 
‘perhaps some raw-materials to sell. But India, for some 


‘time to come, will have hardly anything to spare. As al- 


ready indicated, India will have shortages all round. She 
is now a food-importing country and she shall continue to 
be so for some time to come; she shall be needing capital 
goods without importing foreign capital. This means that 


‘if she does not get her sterling dues, she shall have ta 


further tighten her belt to secure capital goods from 
abroad. There is thus no possibility of importing large 


quantities of consumers’ goods abroad, for with our scanty 


resources of foreign exchange, eapital goods will certainly - 
have priority over consumption goods in the list of oure 
imports. Whatever consumer goods are maniifactured in 
India are not even sufficient for. her own purpose and 
she has hardly anything to spare. In these circumstances; 
India herself will be in all-round want with practically 
nothing to spare. Pakistan, on the other hand, has not 
yet reached this stage of economic development and she will 
be willing to import foreign capital for developmental 


purposes, even, in a controlled manner; she shall have to - 


be dependent, at least for some time to come, not only for 
capital goods but also for consumers’ goods; she shall also 
be dompelled to import. those raw-materials from other 
countries. which she is in absolute need of, . 

(2) Would the economies of India and Pakistan be 
complementary?; Having regard. to the above facts, it 
would be clear that the economies of India and Pakistan 


_ will not. be complementary. India has almost. nothing to 


give to Pakistan, for she has not much to spare’ and. the 
little she may- have to spare may ‘be required’ by her. for 
obtaining goods, specially capital godds, from -abroad: . 
Pakistan can sell her surplus food-stuffs to India, -but- 
having regard to the fact that food-stuffs will practically 
be her only saleable commodity in the international mar-. 
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ket, it is doubtful whether Pakistan will not be’ more 
--gnxidus to sell that food-stuff to a higlily industrial 


country which can give her capital and .manufactures . 


gather than to India which is in far greater difficulties. 
--Chances therefore are-that there will be very little com- 
mon field of transactions and inter-change between Pakis- 

tan and India in their pursuit of policies of economic 

development and as such it is futile to expect that their 

economies will be complementary, at least for some time 

to come. ~- . 

(3) Effects of short-term events on lonwtetin policy: 

We have tried to indicate above the basic economic struc- 

ture of the two States and the basic features of their 

economy. {Before we proceed ‘to pass a final judgment on 

this matter, it would be necessary to examine the possible 

effects of short-term events on long-term policy. In our 


discussion of the short-term problems we have analysed’ 


the main features of the recent agreement as also have 
discussed certain other immediate problems. - Apart from 
_ the huge burden. they would immediately place on the 
shoulders of the Government of India, they would pro- 
duce one result which will very vitally affecd our long- 
term position. It will be noticed that during the war, the 
huge, though artificial, purchases from India resulted in 
a very favourable trade balance for India; but with the 


cessation of hostilities those purchases have stopped and. 


the trade balance is gradually going against India. The 
following table, selected from data in tthe Reserve Bank 
Report on Currency and Finance, 1946-47 would make the 
trend clear: 


Balance of Trade Gin lakhs of rupees) 


i ‘ 1944 1945 1946 
Imports _ 1,80,90 2,37 54 262,58 
Exports (excluding 

re-exports) », 2,18,84 2,18,13 2,77 55 
Balance (excluding 
. re-exports) +3794  —I1941 -+-14,97 


This- means that India.is already in a position of 
relative disadvantage and if she has to secure a surplus 
for making payment for further imports without depend- 
jng on more foreign capital, she would have to make tre- 
- mendous efforts-to secure that surplus. Now, the agree- 
ment that has been concluded, as also the other events that 
have happéned, have combined to make her difficult posi- 
tion more difficult, even from the long-term point. of view. 

Professor Vakil of Bombay has, in a recent statement 
made the. following calculations : 


“Wor the next few years Pakistan will have 20 
responsibility for making any payment regarding its 
agreed liabilities. In the meantime the Indian 
Union will continue to pay interest to the holders 
of Government securities in Pakistan. The gross 
payment on account of interest on all kinds of 
debts as budgeted for undivided India for 1947-48 
was more than Rs. 68 crores, Even allowing for 3 
most conservative estimate that only one-tenth of 
the holders of Government securities are in Paki- 
stan, the payment of interest to such holderg will 
be about Rs. 7 crores a year. This means that the 
Indian Union will have te export to Pakistan goods 
and services worth this amount during the coming 


’ 


- deed. Now whatever 


years without any equivalent. Now-after four years, 


“jill 


Pakistan will begin payment to India. It is “ esti- 
mated that the liabilities of Pakistan will be about 
400 crores, and the repayment of the amount over 
a period of 50 years together with interest will mean 
paying annually about 15 crores.” 

In Professor Vakil’s opinion there will then be a net 
receipt by India of Rs. 8 crores, but for the present there 
will be unilateral payment by India to the extent of Rs, 7 
crores. But having regard to the fact that inter-gover?- 
mental debts aré- hardly repaid (India has not yet received 
her dues from Burma), it is very doubtful whether the 
dues from Pakistan will ever be received. 

As we have not got the details of Professor Vakil’s 
calculations, it is not known how he has arrived at the 
figure of Rs. 15 crores. But if Rs. 400 crores be the total 
liability of Pakistan and if this has to be paid back in’ 
fifty equal annual instalments with some interest charges, 
say at two or three per cent, chances are that the annual 
instalment will be more in the neighbourhood of Rs. 8 
crores than of 15 crores. If this be true, then the position 
will be that India will be paying Rs. 7 crores and getting 
only Rs. 8 crores which will be a very narrow margin in- 
e the actual figures, the main con- 
clusions are obvious, (The economic ‘relationship between 
India ‘and Pakistan for some years to come wif” be one 
of unilateral payment by India,—and that at atime when she 
will probably have an adverse balance cf trade even without 
her payment to Pakistan. Secondly, even when instalments 
will begin coming in—if they begin to come in at all— 
India will not have any margin worth the name with 
which to ease her difficult trade position. This problem 
would be more and more aggravated because of the nature 
of their economic structures. As their economies are not 
complemegtary, India cannot receive from Pakistan, if she 
can receive anything at all, any commodity which will 
be helpful for her economic development. As in the case 
of German reparations, two sources would only remain 
open for India. First, she can take, only for the sake of 
taking, such commodities as would either be ‘Of no real 
value. to her, or would actually damage her own raw: 
materials market, or she shall have to continue giving 
fresh loans to Pakistan just to enable her. to make her 
annual payments to India, In either case India would he 
the loser. 

(4) What should be our economic oie? What 
should then be our economic policy with regard to, Pakis- 
tan? We have already tried to indicate the nature of the 
problems, both short-term and long term. The nature 
of the policy ‘to be followed both in the short-term and in 
the long-term becomes clear from the nature of the prob- 
lems themselvés, The main items of policy may be enu- 
merated briefly as follows : 


Short-term : = oat of As 
(1) Adoption of a uniform policy both at the Central 
and Provincial levels; 
(2) Inclusion of all assistance given by the Province 
to Pakistan within the scope of the All-India agreement; 
(8) Settlement regarding the cost of maintaining re- 
fugees and the cost of their rehabilitation, if possible. ac- 
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cording to the formula agreed ase the Nebru-Liaquat 
Ali Cabinet; 7 

(4) Careful control of panicky flights of capital and 
assistance to all banks which are in difficulty on this 
account; 


(5) Avoidance as far as possible, of' unilateral pay- 
ments in the coming years; if possible, arrangements should 
be made so that the Pakistan Government mobilices the 
securities of the Government of India held “by her nationals 
and exchanges them for Pakistan securities of equal value. 
The Pakistan Government should then hand over the 
Government of India securities to the Government of 
Indian Union, the liabilities of Pakistan to that extent 
being treated as cancelled. This should be done imme- 
* diately, before the economic conditions in Pakistan become 
something very different from the economic conditions 
here. . : : 


Long-term : 


(1) Decisions about monetary policy. As the Pakis- 
tan Government is going to have a separate currency, what 
would be the relation of our “— of account with their, 
unit of account ? 


(2euabjecision about - fiscal sin pariediadty fiscal 
policy. A customs union has been suggested by some 
economists, but that would not work in view of possible 
political relations as also of the difference in the economic 
structures and possible economic policies, 

(3) Realisation, if possible, of all dues within a shorter 
period. 
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; ConcLusion 

We have iried toi ‘discuss above the main features 
of the economic relationship between India and Pakistan 
and we have also tried to indicate certain lines of policy 
in view of the immediate and ultimate problems. In doing 
so, we have tried to confine ourselves to an objective © 
economic analysis of the situation, But in conclusion we 
may again point out that all economic calculations and 
forecast in the matter may be upset by political developments, - 
The recent controversy ‘over the imposition of a customs 


- duty on jute by Pakistan or over the promised financial 


assistance to Pakistan are cases in point. We cannot for- 
get that the State of Pakistan has been born, not out of 
a spirit of friendship, butout of spite. Just,ag man has 
to suffer from.the original sin, it is too much to expect 
that Pakistan will be able, at least for some time to come, 
to escape the limitations of its birth, At least recent 
events do not give us any ground for such expectation. 
Economie policy is bound to be linked up, in these cir- 
cumstances, with political factors and we must always 
remember that even if what is justified in normal economic 
theory, may not be sanctioned, in this case, by political 
prudence. The usual flight of abstract economic ideas 
therefore cannot but remain anchored here to the hard 
ground of realism. And in these days of historical ynter- 
pretation of every aspect of life, we would. not lose any- 
thing—rather we would gain everything—by having eco- 
nomic theory. conditioned’ by possible social trends.* 

* This paper was written long before the writer's assumption of 


office as Minister, West Bengal Government, and presenta his individual 
views only. . 











TWO NATIONS ? ae 
A Peep into the Racial History of the Population of North-Western India 


By NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI, ma, e 


_ Innis has been divided on two nations theory. Without 
discyssing the question what are the different elements 
that compose a nation it may be conceded that race 
ig one of them. After the division of fndia on two 

. Nations theory it will be instructive te analyse briefly 
the racial composition of the population of North- 
Western India comprising territories now included i0 
Pakistan, Kashmir and the tribal belt between Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan, 

* A brief reference may be made at the outset to the 
infiltration of foreign racial elements into India from 
the rise and expansion of Islam up to the time of the 


establishment of the power of the Mughals in India.” 


Two great victories, first at Kadisiya (637 A.C.) 
and next at Nehavend (641 A.C.), made the Arabs 
masters of Persia and the fugitive last Sassanian 
emperor suffered: the same fate as did the last Achae- 
menian emperor. After the loss of their freedom the 
Persians suffered the suppression of their old religion. 
Persia became an Islamic country. Within 644, when 
Khalif Omar died, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt bad fallen to the Arab arms, This marked for 


‘spread eastwards from . Persia. 
.Was occupied and Herat became one of the printvipal 


-the time being the westward expansion of the victo- 


rious Arab forces. 
After the battle of Nehavend the- Arab army 


Western Afghanistan 


cities of the Moslem world. Further eastern expansion 
through Afghanistan towards India was blocked first 
by the Buddhist Shahi kings’of Kabul who Were suc- 
ceeded by the Hindu Shahi kings of Ohbind. ‘he 
Barenis rock inscription in Mastuj records that about 
900 A.C. the inhabitants of the ‘surrounding country 
were Buddhists and under the sway of Jaipal, king of 
Kabul. The Arab plan of conquest of India through 
the northern passes did not materialise. 

The tide of Arab expansion to the east checked in 
the north of India tried to effect a breach in the wall 
of India’s defence in the west. It reached Mekran in’ 
Baluchistan about 643 but was resisted by the Jats of 
Jhalawan. Jhalawan formed a part of the kingdom ot 
Sind which extended from the sea to Multan and from 
the desert to the hills of Baluchistan. By 705 an out, 
post was established in Mekran, After repeated 
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attacks from the sea against Sind had failed an army 
was sent under one Budmeen to attack Tutta. This 
army was defeated. In 711 Mahomed bin Kasim at the 


head of a body of Assyrian cavalry launched an attack © 


on Tutta proceeding by the route of Shiraz and 
Mekran. King Dahir with his big army composed of 
Mooltanis, Sindhis and Rajputs fell fighting and the 
Arabs penetrated into tlle country as far east aS 
‘Multan. The Arab power did not extend beyond this 
limit in the west. Thus Arabs were expelled from. Sind 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. Next it-became a part of the 
Delhi empire. Early in the 14th century Yadubamsi 
Sumra Rajputs of Sind established themselves in power 
~in the country. The Sumras were. succeeded by the 
Samma Rajputs. According to Ferishta, the Sumra 
dynasty ruled for five centuries. Thig would mean that 
they rose in power about a century after the Arab 
conquest. The Samma dynasty lasted ~till 1520, 

" .The Arabs did not succeed in penetrating far into 
or getting an effective foothold in India during the 
_ centuries of. their biggest conquests. Arab merchants 
later established a colony at Quilon but the Mapillas 
whose origin is traced to these settlers are confined to 
a small strip of the West coast. 

The north-western gates of India were opened with the 
rise of the Turkish dynasty of Ghazni. The defeat at the 
battle of Lumghan (979) cost king Jaipal of the Punjab 
all the territories west of the Indus. Peshawar became 
the seat of the government of the conquered territories. 
Afghans and Afghnaised Turks known as Khaljis began 
to enlist in the army of Subultugeen. In the second 
battle of Peshawar (1008) king- Anandapal of Lahore 
was defeated by Mahmood with an army composed of 
Arabian horse, Turks, Afghans and Khaljis. In 1020-21 
Lahore fell and a Moslem governor was appointed 
there. Towards the end of the century the Suljook 
Wurks drove the descendants of Mahmood of Ghazni 

' from their ancestral kingdom and Lahore became the 
eapital of the last Ghagni kings, 


With the victories of the Ghori Afghans whe were . 
converted to Islam after the seizure of Ghor by the - 


house of Ghazni (1010) the whole of northern India 
including the Gangetic plains, western India and parts 
of central India were opened to the mixed hordes of 
military adventurers of Afghan, Turkish, Persian and 
Mongol origins, whom the pressure of the Mongols 
forced out of Transoxiana and Afghanistan, 

During the reign of Altamish, the Mongol hordes 
burst upon India for the first time under Chengiz 
Khan and Lahore was sacked. This marked the begin- 
ning of intermittent forays by the Mughals or Mon- 
gols across the borders of India which increased in 
‘frequency and volume as time passed. To the court of 
Gheias-ood-deen Bulban flocked the dethroned kings of 
Turkistan, Transoxiana, Khorassan, Irak Ajemi, Azar- 
baijan, Tran and other countries whom the arms of 
Chengiz Khan and his guceessofs had forced to flee 
fyom their countries. 

Towards the end of the reign of Gheias-ood-deen 


5 


‘service under Shahbani Beg, the 
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Bulban, Mughal soldiers of fortune succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves at the court as a rival in power to 
the Khaljis. 

The rise of the Khaljis to power opened the 
Deccan to the Central Asian adventurers who com- 
manded the mixed armies of the Delhi kings, During 
the reign_of Alla-ood-deen Khalji, the Mughals made 
furious onslaughts in great strength again and again, 
pushing up to ‘the gates of Delhi in some of these 
attacks, By the order of the king, 15,000 Mughals, who 
were in the following of the king at Delhi, were massa- 
ered in one day. All the same, the power of the 
Mughals increased and the ameer juddedas or newly 
converted Mughal officers in the employ of the kings 
of Delhi proclaimed their independence in different . 
provinces. There was a considerable body of Mughals 
in the army of the first Lody Afghan king of Delhi. lt 
is interesting to note that these mercenaries took 
Usbeg chief, who 
drove Babur from his ancestral kingdom and they also 
fought Babur on several oceagions. The quarrels and 
rivalries among Afghan provincial governors paved the 
way for Babur who had both Turkish and Mongol 
blood in his veins. - 

After the battle of Panipat (1526) Babur announced 
his determination not to quit Hindusthan as his ances- 
tor Teimur had done. The rival Afghan war lords 
realised the situation a little too late. 

" Large-scale infiltration into India of Central Asian 
hordes of military adventurers of miscellaneous origins 
practically ceased with the establishment of the Chaga- 
tai power in India? Akbar had to reconquer the country 
from mixed Afghan, Turkish and Mughal war lords and 
he turned ¢o the children of the soil for support and 
assistance. 

. Later invasions of Nadir Shah and ined Shah 
Durrani were of no consequence in respect of race 
infiltration. , ee 

There is no record in history to show that during 
the long period covered by the survey above there 
was any considerable, systematic race movement from 
Central. Asia to India. The invasions of the Ghazni 
and Ghor kings were’ of little importance from the 
point of view of the racial history of the people of 
India. The invaders withdrew to Ghazni and Ghor with 
their armies composed of Tajiks, Turks and various 
Afghan tribes, occasioally with a sprinkling of Arab 
horsemen, carrying away huge loot and a large number 
of captives including females as slaves, There were 
of course large-scale conversions affecting entire tribes 
or communities such as the conversion of the Gukkurs 
of Western Punjab, the Mewatis or Meos of Gurgaon, 
Alwar, ete., but these conversions had political objects, 
namely, gaining local allies, raising local recruits and 
sowing the seeds of disruption among the enemy ranks. 
There is nothing to show that there was any change in 
this state of things after Babur settled down in Hindu- 
sthan. The monarchs of this house freely recruited 
troops from amongst’ Hindus and Indian Moslems and 
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the recruitment of ' Aoreigners to their armies decreased 
‘proportionately. 

It is very curious but it is a fact that all the 
invasions mentioned above and the predominance of 
Moslem political power for nearly six centuries in the 
country did not affect the racial character of the 
populations of N.-W. India and tribal areas. There has 
been probably some racial mixture at the upper levels 
of the Moslem society but for the bulk of the con- 
verted people it has been no more than a change of 
religion, This is amply proved ‘by what follows. 

The populations of N.-W..India and tribal terri- 
tories belong ethnologically to one predominant type, 
the long-headed type. It is mixed in certain areas, 
namely, Baluchistan, Sind ‘and some territories in the 
Hindukush with other types. To this predominant type 
belong the Pathans, the Rajputs, the Jats, the Gujars 
and the Kashmiris. This type is dominant in the 
Punjab, in N-W. India, ‘in the tribal territories ; 
beyond the tribal belt it extends into Afghanistan ; 
south and east of the Punjab it is the dominant type 
‘in Rajputana and Western U. P.; 
Baluchistan, Sind, Central India and eastern U.P. 

Thig.type has been called Indo-Aryan by Sir Her- 
bert Risley, Indo-Afghan by some others and other 
anthropologists have their own favourite names, With 
these different names, with controversies about the 
origin of the type and’ proportions of the admixture of 
other strains with the type it is unnecessary to concern 
ourselves here. 

Tribal territories may be taken up first, The 
Pathan represents the dominant type in these terri- 
tories. 

It is admitted now that the Pathans orePakhtuns 
are aborigines of these parts of India. The Pakhtun 
people are mentioned by the Greek historians under 


the name Pactyae and it is possible that the Pakthas, 


mentioned along with Sibas, Alinas, ViSanins, ete., a 
enemies of the Aryas and- described as cattle-lifters In 
the Rigveda are none other than the Pakhtuns, Of 
the four divisions of the Pakhtun people mentioned by 
the Greek writers the Gandarii have been identified 
‘with the Yusufzai, Mohmand and other- tribes of the 
Peshawar valley, the Aparytae with the Afridis, the 
Satragyddae with the Khatak and the Dadae with the 
Dadi. In the early years of the Christian era, it has 
been said, the Pukhtuna held the whole of the Safed 


Koh and-northern Suleman ranges from the Indus to: 


the Helmond and from Swat and Jelalabad to Peshia, 
and Quetta. The Afghans have spread into their coun- 
try. The Afridi and the Khatak hold now only a small 
portion of their original territories, the Dadi have 
been ‘absorbed by the Kakars held to be of Scythian 
origin. 

The history of the Gandarii is interesting, About 


5th century, dislodged from their original homes in the’ 


Peshawar valley and the neighbouring hills the Gandarii 
who were Buddhists at the time, moved in a body to 
the Helmond valley where they founded a city known 


. 


it is found also in| 
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as Gandhar. Here they mingled with the people of ° 
Ghor, held by some to be Tajik, by others to be of 
Turkish extraction, were converted to Islam by Arab 
missionaries and the mixed people came to be known 
as Afghans. In the 15th -century, the Gandbarj re- 
presented by the Yusufzai, Mohmand, etc., re-entered 
their original country. The Yusufzai spread also to Dir, 
Swat and Buner, driving the original inhabitants of 
these areas into Dir and Swat Kohistan. The Afridi 
were. converted to Islam by: Shahab-ood-deen Ghori. 
The Pakhtuns were not, however, the only early 
Indian people inhabiting these territories, The Tanaoli 
of the Urash plains or Pakhli and the Dilazaks, now 
admitted into the tribal fold of the Pathans, were not 
originally Pathans.\ The original Swati people regarded 
as a race of Hindu origin, ruling the whole country 
from Jhelum to Jelalabad, were driven by the Yusuf- 


_ gais into Kafiristan and Hazara in the 15th century. 


The Torwis, Garhwis and Gujars now found in the- 
Bashkar of Dir and Swat Kohistan are said to be their 
descendants. Both * the’ Bashkar and Lashkar (Dir 
Valley) have a considerable Gujar population, The 
original: Swati people are identified with the Degan, 
the early Hindu-inhabitants of N-E, Afghanistan now 
found scattered in Kumer, Bajaur, Lughman and Nin- 
grahar. The Wasziris and Mashuds, now regarded a8 
Pathans, are held to be of Rajput origin. . 
Round the nucleus of the original Pakhtun tribes 
have gathered non-Pathan elements of Indian origin 
like the above and various: tribes of mixed Afghan, 
Turkish and other origins like the Karlarui of the 
Kurram agency, the Bhittani, the Kakar, the Pani, ete. 
In the N-W. F. Province, the Pathan is still the 
dominant tribe but non-Pathan tribes of Hindu origin 
begin to appear in strength. Hindu castes from the 
Punjab are found scattered in the districts. In Hazara, 


the Pathans are far outnumbered by the Gujars, Awals, # 


Kharrals, etc. They are all Moslems. The Awans are 
held to be of Jat and the Kharrals of Rajput origi. 
In Peshawar, the Pathans are about 51 per cent of the 
total population and the rest is composed of Moslem 
Awans, Gujars, Baghbans, ete., who are regarded a8 
Hindki, and Hindus and Sikhs. The Awang appear in 
Kohat and Bannu along with Jats and Rajputs (Mos- 
lem). In Dera Ismail Khan, the Pathang are about 
31 per cént and the rest are Balochs, Rajputs, Awans 
and Jats, ete: The Rajputs, Jats, Awans are Moslem. Of 
the converted tribes in the N-W, F. Province the 
Awans are most numerous, followed by the Gujars and 
next by the Rajputs and the Jats in strength. : 
In Western Punjab in all the districts Moslems 
are in big majority over Hindus and ‘Sikhs, but this 
Moslem majority is mostly composed of converted 
Rajputs, Jats, Gujars, Awans, Arains, Khokars, etc. The 
river valleys of the western plains and the western 
hills including the Salt Range were held by Punwar 
and Bhatti Rajputs: In the 11th century Mahmud of 
Ghazni fought a hard-won battle with the Bhatti king 
Bejee Ray who held the Salt Range country. The Sialg 


‘ 


Tiwanas and Ghebs were Punwar Rajputs who were 
converted by Baba Farid of Pak Pattan. The —Khokars, 
Wattu, Gadun, etc, are held to be of Rajput origin. 


The Gukkurs of Jhelum and Rawalpindi are held to. 


‘be of Rajput origin. Mohamed Kasim Ferishta the 
historian says that they- inhabited the country along 
the baitks of the Neelab (Indus) up to the foot of the 
Sewalik and cut off all communications between 
Peshawar and Multan, and practised unheard-of cruel- 
ties on the Mahomedans. The Gukkurs and “most of 
the infidels who inhabited the mountaing between 
Ghizni ‘and Indus were also converted, some by force, 
some by persuasion” at the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. Mahmud was murdered’ by Hindu Gukkurs. 

The name of Gujarat in Rawalpindi division comes 
from the Gujars who form some 15 per cent of the 
population of the district at the present time while the 
Jats are about 25 per cent. They are mainly Moslem. 
In Mianwali, the Jats who form more than 32 per tent 
of the population and the Rajputs are mainly Moslem 
while the Awans are all Moslem. In Muzaffargarh, the 
Jats who form more than 29 per cent of the popula- 
tion and the Rajputs are mainly Moslem, the Arains 
are all Moslem. In Dera Ghazi Khan, the Jats who 
form more than 25 per cent are mainly Moslem and 
nearly all the Rajputs are Moslem. In Gujranwala, the 
Jats who are 27 per cent are mainly Moslem, In 
“Lahore, Amritsar and some other places the Jatg are 
Moslem and Sikh,.in other areas the Rajputs, Jats 
and Awans, etc., are mainly Moslem. The Gujars, Jats 
and Rajputs in Sialkot are mainly Moslem, 

In Ambala and Jullindhur divisions, the, Hindus 
and Sikhs are in majority and the percentage of 
Moslems among Jats falls but the percentage of 
Moslems among Rajputs and Gujars continues to be 
high. In Karnal nearly 70 per cent of the Rajputs are 


@ Ranghar Moslems. Over two-thirds of the Rajputs in 


Hissar, Ambala, Ludhiana,- Ferozpore are Moslems. 
The Khokars claim Rajput origin and the Awans who 
observe many Hindu customs are all Moslem, The 
Meos are found in Gurgaon, Alwar ‘and Bharatpur. 
After the conversion of the Jadun Rajput rulers of 
Mewat in the 12th century, the Meos were soon con~- 
verted en masse. They gave trouble constantly to the 
Delhi rulers and Ferishta records that Ghias-ood-deen 
Bulban massacred 100,000 of them in a single battle. 
To turn westwards to Baluchistan and Sind from 
the Punjab. 
In Baluchistan, the Med, Jat, Brahui and Baloch 
are the most important tribes. A number of: Afghan 
tribes and Kakar Pathans have penetrated into the 


_ country. The Kakars are held to be of Scythian origin, 


which means that they are allied to the Baloch and 
the Brahui, though they have absorbed the Dadi branch 
of the Pakhtun race. Scythian origin is attributed to 
the Meds who are found also in Sind and are related 
to the Mhers, Mahars, Muhanas, ete. They have been 
D ana in Baluchistan and Sind. The Jats, also con- 
erted, are numerous in Kacchi and Las Bela, The 
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Brahuis are a mixed people with very strong Jat 
elements in some of the tribes. Three largest Brahul 
tribes are by themselves classed as Jadgal meaning Jat. 
The Balochs are a mixed people, Iranian elements 
mixing with the dominant type of North-Western 
India, probably represented here by the Jats. This 
Tranian element is represented further south by the 
Hindu pépulation, of Gujerat, South Maratha country, 
Coorg, Kannada country. 

In Sind, the early inhabitants of the country, 
namely, Sumra and Summa Rajputs have been con- 
verted. The Jats have come from Kacchi. The Numirias 
held to be of Rajput origin have also come from Sind. 
The Muhanas are identified with. the Baluchistan Meds 
and so are the Mahars of Sukkur and Larkana, The 
Memans are descendants of the Lohanas converted to 
Islam at Tutta in the 15th century. The Sodha Rajputs 
of Thar and Parkar have not been converted and the 
bulk of the Hindu population of the province is 
Lohana. The Khojas and Bohras were converted by 
Pir Sadruddin. Some of the Hindu elements of the 
population, the Kolis, Dheds, ete., have come from the 
east. There are Brahuis and‘ Balochs from. Baluchistan. 

The Kashmiris belong to the -predomiggué long- 
headed type of North-Western India. About 78 per cent 
of the population of Kashmir are Moslems. There are 
Hindu Rajputs, the mixed Hindu caste Thakkars, and 
Sikhs and Khattris from the Punjab. Of the Jats one~ 

- fifth of the total number is Hindu ard the rest Mos- 
lem. The Gujars are nearly-all Moslem. Among the 
Moslem Rajputs are the Jarrals, Bhaos, etc. The Chibs 
of Chibalhi are mostly Moslem. They are of Rajput 
origin allied to the Dogra. The Bambos and Khakas 
.of the Jh@lum valley are of Rajput origin. The Chucks 
who ruled Kashmir when Akbar occupied it were 
converted Jate in the 15th century. 

The mass conversion of the people of Kashmir 
began from the end of the 14th century under Sultan 
Sikandur (1394) known as Bootshikun or iconoclast. 

“He 
temples 
he offered conversion, death or exile. . . 


ea nearly all the grand buildings and 
of his Hindu predecessors. To the people 
. By the 


end of his reign all Hindu inhabitants of the valley, © 


except the Brahmans, had probably adopted Islam.” 
About the Brahmans Ferishta writes : 


. “Many of the Brahmans rather than abandon 
their religion or their country poisoned themselves ; 
some emigrated from their native homes, while a 
few escaped the evil of banishment by becoming 
Mahomedans.” ‘ 
From the above account it will be seen that the. 

main population of N.-W. India is represented by four 
principal races, namely, the Pathan, Rajput, Jat and 
Gujar, and their tribes. Historians have their theories 
,about the Scythian, by which they mean Saka, Yuechi 
and Huna origins, of the last three races but ethno- 
logically these theories are unsound and their historical 
correctness hag not been tested fully. All the four races 
belong, according to distinguished anthropologists, to 


‘ 
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the same racial type. These races rise into prominence 
in history at different times, 

The Pathan element intervenes between the 
Pashto-speaking and very much mixed Afghans with 
a strong Indian element in their composition and the 
Rajput-Jat-Gujar block in the West and East Punjab, 


Kashmir, Baluchistan and Sind. Thig block extends © 


east to western U. P., south-east to Rajputana and 
from Rajputana to ©. I. The Gujar has penetrated 
into the tribal belt, the Gujar and Jat into N.-W. F: 
Province while the Pathan has pushed to the east of 
the Indus in Hazara. In the vast tract’ from the borders 
of Afghanistan to the Chenab including in the west 
Baluchistan and Sind, and Kashmir ‘in the north-east, 
the early inhabitants changed their religion between 
the 11th and 15th centuries, After the Chenab is crossed 
Hindu and Sikh Jats begin to be seen here and there’ 
but Rajputs and Gujars still continue to be Moslem. 
The desert to the east of Sind and Sirhind in the East 
7 
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Tiere is a mischievous superstition still governing the 
systems of our education today which shut out from our 
class-rooms in the schools as well as in the colleges visual 
works of beauty, the graphic works of form and colour, 
in which our best thinkers and workers have’ incarnated 
their dreams, and visualized their hopes andefears. There 
still lingers a superstition which clouds and darkens our 
educational syllabuses with the fallacy of a belief that 
- education can come only through the medium of the spoken 


and the printed words, that knowledge can be gathered,’ i 


with toi] and tears, through portly tomes of books, cyclo- 
paedias and dictionaries. The history of our visual arts 
has demonstrated that some of the fines? and Joftiest of 
the utterances of our greatetst sages and savants have 
been expressed in the silent and more pregnant languages 
of our visual and figurative arts, in the shapes of our 
images and icons, in the colours and_designs of our’ pictures 
and. portraits, in the signs, designs, and symbols of our 
textiles, in the brooding and soaring forms of our temples 
and shrines, in the visible records of our adventures and 
negotiations with the invisible Divinity, the Maker of all 
forms and colours in the Universe—the Supreme Artist 
and Architect of Nature. 2 
There were periods in our culture-history, when the 
means of our knowledge and ot education were recorded 
and sought for in the written and the spoken words as 
well as in the illiterate but stimulating signs and symbols 
of colour and of form. And through the latter, the most 





* The substance of an address delivered at the opening ceremony 
of the Besant Centenary Exhibition at Adyar on lst October, 1947. 
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Punjab appear to have arrested the all-out expansion, 
as it were, of Islam. In ‘Rajputana, western UP., 
Central India and Kathiawar the Rajputs, Jats and 
Gujars follow their. old religion. 

But in spite of the change of religion, forced or 
voluntary, -on the part of certain portions of the popu- - 
lation social relationships, common ties of - language, 
economic conditions, cultural traditions, yace and 
geography have held together the people of India for, 
long centuries ; now they have been divided to serve 
the’ purposes of the politicians and imperialists, Time 
alone will show whether the old ties will -reassert 


“themselves and defeat both or the artificial division 


will persist and permanently cripple India at home 
and abroad * SS 


% 





(a 
* Figures and facts have been taken among ‘other works from 
Provincial and District Gazetteers‘and Census Reports published by the 


.Government of India. 
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; THE POSITION OF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS* 
By Pror. 0. C. GANGOLY 


backward and the most illiterate of our brothers and 
sisters could get an opportunity to come in contact with 
the best thoughts of our sages and thinkers without 
spelling out a single line of our learned books, or the 
musty manuseripts of our Shastras. The visual way, the 
illiterate way offered the easiesp way, the most cheerful 
way, the cheapest way to the gates of knowledge. And 
‘the walls and the niches of our temples and shrines of- 
fered, in glorious forms of frescoes, and in moving and 
inspiring forms of images and statues, the quintessence SE, 
knowledge in all departments of thought. The values of 
visual education, the ways of knowledge without tears have 
been admitted and recognized in all the -latest doctrines 
and systems of education in the West, and the picture 
gallery and the museum, the modern successors of dur old 
temples and shrines, have been linked up and related to 
the studies of our class-rooms in the schools and colleges. 
‘And. in the western countries, alive to the benefits of 
visual education, the students are regularly taken to the 
museums and- art-galleries in the cities to visualise, through 
the masterpieces and monuments of the graphic arts, what 
they read and study in.the pages of their printed books. 
In the Universities of China, which I had the privilege of 
visiting two years ago, I was delighted to find a well- 
organised department of visual education, offering through 
the graphic apparatus of the cinema and the slides a rich 
repast of visual knowledge of most of the happenings of 
history in the past and the daily doings of the modern 
man and woman in all parts’of the world. I have just 
now been informed that our Minister of Education here 
is planning to found and develop a department of videal 
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education to supplement the means of knowledge and edu- 
cation now only available through the narrow Janes and 
‘ the dark and dingy corridors of class-rooms, through the 
painful pages of our printed books. This is indeed, a 


very good piece of news and will help to banish illiteracy 


through illiterate means and methods, and open out ex- 
tensive and expansive fields of a democratic education by 
destroying the privileges and limitations of an exclusively 


- literary education and by demolishing the dubious and 


arrogant aristocracy of letters, 


IT do not decry the value of literature as such, both 
as a vehicle of culture and as the means of dissemination of 
scientific principles, and their application for the better- 
ment of our life and for the liquidation of poverty by an 
intelligent use of the means of life and for improving and 
elevating the general standard of existence. nae 

But in India the spread of literacy has been instru- 
mental in upsetting the balance of the structure of our 
society by debasing our taste for all the beautiful aspects 


of life and by destroying our handicrafts and cottage in-- 


dustries. Our appreciation and admiration for the beauties 
of English literature. had unfortunately generated a belief 
that our Indian literature, the various and variegated ex- 


pressions of our beautiful provincial languages, Tamil,, 


Telugu, Malayalam, Hindi, Urdu, Maharastri and Bengali 
were inferior to the imported products from England. 
And though we are just now on the point of. re- 
covering our national self-respect and our pride in 
the beauties of the masterpieces of our vernacular 
literature, our Valmiki and Tulasidas, our Kamban and 
Manikyavachaka, the mischief that the maya and the infatu- 
ation created by the study of English literature Jed us to 
a blind- and indiscriminate admiration of all phases of 
imported culture, destroyed our taste for all our indi- 
genous products, particularly, the beautiful products of 


Pg historical handicrafts that at one time, filled, enriched 


and illuminated every nook and corner of our domestic 
life. The baneful effects of our debased and anglicised 
outlook, and our degraded taste was brought about by a 
domination of English taste and preferences in every phase 
of our indigenous life. By some unaccountable fatality 
our vernacular literature, our native ayts and craits, our 
social habits, our mental postures, were not improved or 
enriched by our contact with the West. And the great 
advice and warning which Mrs. Annie Besant gave many 
years ago is still ringing in my ears, when I had listened 
to one of her stirring orations: “Leb our Indian life be 
enriched but it need not and should not be dominated 
by the thought and culture ofthe West.” By another 
stroke of ill-luck, most forms of our Indian culture liave 
been dominated and destroyed, and very little of it has 
been enriched by our contact with English culture. 

Of all forms of domination that the British Rule’ had 


amposed on India, the intellectual and spiritual domina-_ 


tion of our culture was far worse than the political and 
economic domination, And if our political destiny has 
‘been emancipated from the influences of the evil stars, 
our cultural emancipation is likely to take some time to 
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come. For old habits take a long time to die, and the 
old products of our handicrafts will take a long time to 
recover their beauty and their skill, if they at all can be 
helped to repossess their precious heritage, unless we can 
make strenuous and well-planned efforts to restore their 
past glory. Our expert economists have advised us that 
our poverty can never- be liquidated, unless India is in- 
dustrialized immediately on a large scale, unless we set 
up large factories, machines and mechanisms. and mechani- 
cal operatives to produce cheap classes of consumer goods 
on a very large scale. It has been demonstrated that fac- 
tory produéts are the arch-enemies of all classes of handi- | 
crafts, and most of our historical arts and crafts have 
already been driven out and killed by the imported 
machine-made articles from Europe. And some of our 
wise economists advise us that. our handicrafts and crafts- 
manship, ‘our precious inheritances from the past, must 
be saved from the dcath-dealing competition of the machine- 
made articles imported from abroad or “Made in India.” 
Many people believe that our precious heritage of beauty and 
of craftsmanship inherent in our handicrafts could be saved 
by the generous patronage of the wealthy and by the senti- 
ments and sacrifices of our patriots swith a vow to pay more 
and to use the hand-made products in preferegge to the 
machine-made ones. It is by raising the tariff-wall of love 
and patriotism that we could save our heritage of beauly 
and of skilful and creative craftsmanship. I do not know if 
this is a sound economic doctrine and if craftsmanship 
can be helped to survive its struggle with competitive 
industries. . But I believe that craftsmanship and the culti- 
vation of beauty stands for a spiritual communication be- 
tween man and man. and can invest our life with spiritual 
and. divine values. The weaver who handles the warp 
and the wSof of the silken threads with the skill and mys- 
tery of a magician to fabricate a piece of dheti or’ sari, 
caters not only for the needs of our body but also for the 
needs of our mind and soul. For he very often weaves with 
his threads as symbols of his good wishes for us, auspicious 
decorations and patterns intended to work as charms to 
chide away ajl evil thoughts and to inspire the leading of 
a clean, chaste, and spotless life. This personal human 
appeal, this piece of good wish conveyed by the maker 
of the cloth to the user of the cloth, this sense of spiritual 
communication between man and man, can never come 
through the products of dead’ machines. We are_ aware 
that our mill-awners are now employing artists to make 
designs and patterns for the borders of machine-made 
‘saries and dhoties, the designs of the artists being worked 
out in a scheme of mechanical reproduction. But they 
have not yet succeeded and it is doubtful if they will ever 
succeed in importing jn their machine-made abominations 
the finesse and delicacy, the subtle flavour of beauty, the 
‘personal touch of the human hand and its spiritual ex- 
pressivesess which characterize all our hand-made stuffs. 
Apart from the fact that the products of our handicrafts 
are superior in many respects to the’ products of the 
machine, their supreme quality of beauty is the most 


- yaluable spiritual incentive to life. 
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“Admirable as it may appear to be in’ many of its 
achievements, a civilization submitting tothe wide-spread 
and predominant use of mechanical contrivances, whose 
sole claim to existence is the supposition that by their 
means things can be made in greater quantity for the 
same expenditure of time and money, is a civilization 
wilfully dénying itself the possession of things of beauty, 
and destroying in itself both the power to produce such 
things and the ability to recognize them when they are 
produced.”—-Eric Gill. 

Those of us who are concerned for the existence of 
beauty in the world are often accused by so-called practi- 
cal men of business of a lack of disinterestedness and of 
selfish motives. It is supposed that we desire beauty 
because we are artists and lovers of Art, and that were 
we not artists and connoisseurs of Beauty, we would be 
as indifferent to the. matter as they are. It is supposed 
that as the cocoa-manufacturer wages war against the 
drinking of beer, because he may thus hope to increase 
the sales of his cocoa, and it is not to be supposed that 
he can have any other motive, so the artist wages his 


‘forlorn hope’ against commercialism because thus he may _ 


hope to increase the sales of works of art. The fact is, 
howeygy, that we are artists because we believe in beauty, 
and not that we believe in beauty because we are artists. 

Roughly speaking a work of art, a creation of an 
artist, is simply “a thing well made”, ultimately it is the 
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sensible expression of man’s love of God, and, in every 
work of man, beauty is its essential perfection. Beauty 
is, therefore, a thing of religious significance, ineffable, 
independent of fashion or custom, time, or place, and not 
to be judged by the material criteria of a commercial 
civilization or by the threadbare culture of job-hunters and 
place-hunters. 

We have become so accustomed to regard the artist 
merely as a purveyor of the lovable, the poet or the priest. 
as a moral policeman, the philosopher as a sort of “young- 
{man’s guide to useful knowledge,” that we are incapable 
of viewing justly the work of men who regard the artist, 
the priest, the poet and the philosopher as prophets of 
God. Beauty must be cultivated and kept alive in all 
the appliances and apparatuses of our daily existence, if 
we are to maintain a right relationship with our Creator. 
And this can be very effectively done by keeping alive our 
handicrafts as living expressions of beauty. 

As our scriptures say, “Atma-Samskritir Vaba Silpani,” 
‘the handicrafts are the surest means of the salvation of 
our souls.’ 


values, we must take steps to secure the place of the 


artist and of beauty fn our schemes of life, in our social . 


structure, and our handicrafts must be preserved against 
their fatal fight, against their competition of the cheap 
-machine-made objects of our factories. 
:0:- 





Need*for Mental Re-armament 


“Tum way things have’ been shaping themselves,” 
observed Pandit Nehru recently, “it is evident that India 
is faced with grave dangers from all sides.” He went to 
utter the warning that “unless we are adequately and 
immediately prepared to meet that critical situation, 
- our freedom may prove short-lived.”- This warning, 
coming from India’s Prime Minister and forémost 
thinker, must be immediately heeded by all Indians, 
be they administrators or soldiers, workers or peasatts, 
professionals or producers. 

No one can fail to see the dangers that stare India 
in the face. They are both internal and external, Inter- 
nally India is sitting on the verge of a voleano, The 
economic situation is extremely explosive, Prices are 


mounting. Essential commodities are in short supply. 


Black market is flourishing. Millions of people are 
uncertain of their morrow’s meal, Many do not have 
the necessary clothes. Thousands are homeless -and 
houseless. Naturally the intensity of the struggle for 
existence is daily increasing. All these are the pre- 
symptoms of a serious revolutionary upheaval. These 
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are, in any case, alarming signs of the break-down ot 
human values. The communal conflicts, the railway 
crimes, the lust for loot—all these indicate a gradual 
break-down of the society, civilisation and ‘culture ©! 
the people. The, psychological front is thus in a danger 
of collapse. This danger is heightened by the seriously’ 
disturbed political situation of the country, The con-° 
flicts between the princes and the people, between 
Hindus and. Muslims, between one linguistic group 
and- another show no signs of abatement, India is *n. 


Ef our society is to preserve its human and spiritual ~ 


the tHroes of a political revolution, the consequences of ~ 


which few people are able to visualise today. If the. 
internal situation is explosive, the external situation 
is alarming, The great power blocs, Western _Demo- 
eracies and the Eastern Soviets, are moving towards 
titanic conflict—a conflict which would engulf all the. 
countries and peoples of the world. This state of 
potential war between the two power blocs is keeping 
the world in a condition of economic collapse and 2 
psychological hysteria. India feels, in her economy and 
in her spirit, the echoes of this distant war, Nearda 


. 


& 


home, the policies of Pakistan-are proving to India a 
source of constant anxiety. No one is sure of what 
Pakistan may, do tomorrow. Driven to frenzy by its 
inner maladies it may madly ‘throw its uncivilised 
hordes on India. Again it may encourage a civil war— 
‘communal or princely—in the dominions of the Indian 


Union. It may adopt any other devilish trick to_ injure. 


India simply out of spite against her. 
s a 


The Indian people have to: prepare themselves +0 
: meet these dangers. The most important aspéct of this 
‘preparation is to build up the ‘morale of the Indian 
people. It implies that the people are to be made aware 
of their situation and resources. Further it involves 
the creation of confidence in the Indian people about 
their ability to meet and overcome all these dangers. 
It demands the suggestion of the ways in which they 


can successfully meet this challenge of their history: 


and destiny. In short, it implies a tremendous drive 
for the intellectual and emotional discipline of the 
Indian classes and masses. 

= This building up of the morale of the people and 

' the fortifying of their. spirit can be achieved only 
through a -susiained and intelligent propaganda, a 
propaganda carried through the radio and the’ cinema, 
the press and the literature, the school and the 
university. It is unfortunate that many people fear 
propaganda on account of its misuse by the Nazis. 
They feel that propaganda is the tool of dictatorships, 
anid that once this is made use of ‘on a large scale 
India would also become a dictatorship, But this is an 
altogether incorrect view of its nature and significance. 
The truth is that it seeks to create a collective will in 
the people of'a country. In its nature, therefore, it is 
opposed to dictatorships ‘which essentially rest on force 
and not on persuasion. It is really the life-breath of 


Democracy, the government which lives and moves by ~ 


». Popular will. It is-but another name for mass education 
carried on with the instruments that science has placed 
at the disposal of man. : ‘ 


Propaganda-is then the need of the hour, It will 
etlable us to fight the powers of darkness—both in 
India and abroad. We shall be able to fight with it the 
psychological war which Pakistan is waging against us 


- in the different parts of the world and specially in the. 


Middle East. It will enable us to extricate our people, 
especially the Punjab refugees from thé slough of des- 
pond into which they have fallen, It will help us 
in fighting the ignorance and auperstitions of which 
our millions are passive victims. It will re-establish 
the human values in the breasts of those who have 
today forgotten the living God in their heart. It will 
enable us to recapture our soul and face the world 
with confidence. 


But such a propaganda implies a tremendous 
effort on the part of our Government and professions. 
It is somewhat disappointing to find that there are no 
signs, as yet, of such an éffort being thought of, not 

o speak’ of its being organised. It is no doubt true 
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that the dynamic personality of Sardar Patel has made 
its impression on the Information and Broadcasting 
Department of India. But even now it can be said with- 
out any fear of contradiction that the Department has 
not succeeded in galvanising itself into vital activity. 
The department unfortunately suffers from the original 
sin of its being begotten by the ulien rulers of India. 
They organised Publicity. ngt to give India her soul, . 
but to enslave her mind and body. Their objective was 
not to educate the Indian people about their spiritual 
and physical powers but to opiate their minds end 
paralyse their will. The Department was the issue ot 
their ideal. It grew in this atmosphere. It, therefore, 
failed to develop the tradition of ceaseless effort for 
the education of the mind and the heart of the people. 
It was satisfied if it succeeded in keeping the people 
chained to amusement. It is no doubt true that many 
members of the service were not in sympathy with 
this exploitative mission of the Department. But they 
could not effect any change in it. They consequently 
became passive tools of the Department. In any case 
this objective had a blighting influence on the service 


“personnel. They became passive and complacent, This 


tradition of complacency, it is +o be feaseet still 
dominates the service personnel. It is because of this 
tradition that they are unable to.take the initiative 
to make the psychological front invincible and un- 
breakable. 

“ ‘Another shortcoming that weakens our effort in 
this sphere is the lack of co-ordination, It is no doubt , 
true that Democracy is opposed in its nature to @ 
totalitarian effort or organisation, But co-ordinated 


‘effort is not necessarily totalitarian in character, It 


merely impfes the harmonious planning of the themes 
and the timings of the various branches of the 
Publicity organisation. It'implies, for example, that at 
a time like the present, the Broadcasts, the Publica- 
tions, the Press Information, all echo and explain ‘the 
secular state policy’ of the national government as the 
solvent of the, political problem of India. It is not 
suggested that other aspects of life should be altogether 
ignored. What is suggested is merely that the central 
problem facing the Indian people today should be kept 
the central theme of Publicity. The songs, the dramas, 
the lectures, the publications—all should be connected 
with this theme. It may be urged against this view that 
this would take away all attraction from the publicity 
programmes. But this danger can be avoided with a 
little imagination. It is not necessary that Art should 
teach by sermonising. But all the same it can be made 
so enchantingly suggestive that it leaves the desired 
effect even though the effect is not directly indicated 
‘or pointed out. Moreover, as stated above, the other 
themes are also tobe kept, but they are to be kept 
only ag side ones. 

This points out the thrrd drawback in our Publicity. 
It is not well integrated to the external situation,’ It 
ig no doubt true that the external world forces itself 
on the publicity organisation, and it has to give 4 
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grudging recognition to it. But on the whole, there 
appears to be no conscious attempt on the part of the 
Publicity organisation to keep its ears to the ground 
and hear the least rumblings of the popular mind. 
Probably this is because of the old tradition of the 
Department when it was not expected to keep itself 
alert to popular opinions and trends. But in the present 
context it will not do. The Publicity Department has 
to provide.for ‘listening posts’ that will keep it into 
contact with all the aspects of the Indian situation. 
The, Publicity organisdtion must realise that it is not 
only the national entertainer, but also the National 
teacher arid the national sentinel. It can give the proper 
guidance and it can fight the forces of evil, only if it 


has a clear view of these and knows-how to counter . 


them. 

The Publicity technique also requires to be ,im- 
proved. The film is not being used as a means of 
education and publicitys The alien government com- 
pelled the cinema houses to show the information films 
in order to carry on its war propaganda. There is no 
reason why the film should not be used mow to carry 
on the educative propaganda essential for economic 
reconstmagtion and social peace: The publicity organisa- 
tion can very well link. its. activities in -this respect 
with that of the Agriculture, Health and Education 
Departments of India. Funds can be pooled for the 
preparation of films having for their main theme the 
rural life in its different aspects. These can be shown 
,to rural audiences by mobile squads organised for this 
purpose. The necessary mechanical and electrical ap- 
pliances are already there that can be ‘provided to the 
mobile squad. Again posters are-not being used to 8ny 
appreciable degree. Further, suggestive pic®rial inser- 
tions in the daily and the periodical journals can be 
very usefully adopted for this purpose. Further, the 
Publicity organisations can have central rural listening 
stations. ‘These listening stations can well be the 
Panchayat homes of the village circles, each of ten 
villages. In villages having a fairly good population 
separate listening stations may be provided, With the 
progress of electrification there ‘would not be any 
difficulty in making this arrangement. Even now these 
stations ean be established and provided with battery 
sets. The funds for these sets can be provided partly 
by the Central’Government, partly by the Provincial 
Governments, partly by the District Boards and partly 
by the Village Panchayats. The teacher of the Pan- 
chayat school must be given training to handle such 
sets and can be employed as a person in charge of it. 


ee | 
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Even today such stations can be established in all such 
villages where such arrangements can be made. 

The Publicity organisation also must be over- 
hauled. In the first place, it appears to be necessary 
to make the region, rather than the function, the basis 


of organisation. For example, there should be a sectioD - 


for the Hindustani Region which deals with all the 
aspect of publicity for the Hindustani-speaking areas. 
The Broadeasts, the Publications, the films, the pamph- 
lets, the Press insertions, the listening station orga- 
nisations, the mobile squads for the Hindustani region 
should be under the control .of this section. It should be 
divided into various sub-sections, but the items of the 
programmes should be correlated to an over-all plan. 
Of course, this relationship should be flexible and 
dynamic. The plan itself should be the function of the 
national weal and the changing environment it eD- 
counters. It is no doubt difficult to make the necessary 
adjustment between the two, bub it.can be secured 
with imagination and prevision. This regional organi- 
sation will secure organic unity in the programmes and 


activities of the Department and will consequently - 
‘enable it to function much more effectively. 


The outlook of the service personnel needs 2 
radical change. They have to realise that they are ne 
more the passive tools of an alien imperialism but the 
missionaries of the new gospel. They have to make 
their contribution, howsoever little it may be, in the 
creation of a new, happy, healthy, prosperous and 
glorious India. They must’ realise that they are the 
soldiers of India who fight not with machine guns 
but with the microphone. They must remember that 
like soldiers and sailors they have to keep an eternal 
vigil on the frontiers of India ; only the frontiers they 
guard are not of the soil but of the soul of India, Unlike 
the enemies the army men have to fight, their enemies 
are invisible but more deadly. They have to save fron@ 
these cruel enemies the health and happiness, the peace 
and prosperity of their generation and of the posterity. 





Their struggle is more glorious for it does not leave in - 


its trail death, desolation and destruction. They wage 
an incessant struggle to create and not to destroy, to 
bring joy and not sorrow, to enlighten and not darken 
the soul of a people. They should have the faith that 
propaganda alone can save the soul of India, There- 
fore, it is their duty in this hour of darkness to fill 


the mind of the Indian people with the light and their | 


heart with the determination that will lead them to 
save their freedom and future and to march on from 
success to success and from glory to glory. 


NOY, 


Co 
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‘SOME EARLY BRONZES. OF SOUTH INDIA 
By BRAJA NATH GHATAK, MA. 


Tux art of casting etal images of gods and eoiiiaaes, 
"all over India, retains an interesting history of deve- 
lopment, Our Silpasastras have mentioned: the specified 


- merits of different metals, in which bronze occupies an 


i 





-important. position. In the collection of Hemadri, an 


author of the sixth century A-D., bronze and metal 


| images are referred to as being superior to stone ones: 


(sailajad lauhajam srestham). Though we cannot be 
certain, and as the problem remains still undecided, 
whether there were images for worship in the Vedic 
period, we have little doubt of their ex'stence in the 
pre-Buddhist period, and it is reasonable to conclude 
that some such images must have been cast in gold and 
other metals. Moreover, both in the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical texts, the act of donating images of gods 
(devadanam) has been always held pious. Such an act 


| | of donating to the God was a time-honoured custom 


| in “India, and early references of this can be found in 
the stwpis of Bharhut and Sanchi, where the-act of 
donation of pillars and architraves (suchidanam and 
thaledanam) were considered meritorious from the reli- 


gious point of view, in an age when the image of Bud-. 


dha had not yet been idealised. With the idea of deve- 
lopment of Buddha’s representation in human form, 
this act of donation was usually through an image and 
such images were, as a’rule, of bronzes and other 
metals, gold being very rarely used. Similar was the 
ease with other gods and goddesses, both Buddhist 
and Brahmanical. — 

In the south, Aryanization of which was a much 
later event, and’ where Vedic religion, though basically 
mixed up with the local habits and customs, beliefs 
Mid practices seldom being ‘completely independent in 


e “any country, was undoubtedly a northern penetration,’ 


the ‘development of this art of bronze and metal cast- 
ing went on lines. almost similar to those in’ the: north. 
But as the rigours of religion had greater stringency 


| and were more severe in the south, and so the necessity 


to satisfy the religious ardour of the lower people, who 
had no access to the central sanctum of the main temple, 


was" more keenly felt, the _development of this branch 2 


of art was slightly on a new direction, The practice 
of setting up of metal jmages of deities and sajnts, the 
reason for which was the inability of the masses to 
approach the main deity of worship, must have ‘had 


an ‘earlier origin. It must have Begun from the time’ 
was 


when, the system of ‘ ‘moving images” (chalam) 
introduced. The deity in the central shrine, in- 
accessible to many who could not even step into, the 
temple, gave thé idea of its being represented ‘through 
a replica, which could “move” and be shown to the 
public. Thug were introduced the “moving images” 
which were otherwisé known as bhoga-murtis or ulsava 
myprtis as distinguished from the Dhruvabera te, the 


“6 


fixed or achala images. The purpose of these images, 
which could be carried in front’ of : processions 0D 
festive days, was to satisfy. the religious hunger of all 
and sundry who longed to see their God throughout 
the year, but could not approach Him, nor could even 
have a look at Him owing to his chance of birth! 
These festive or ceremonial images (utsava murit) were 
cast in metal, generally in copper and bronze (but 
rarely in gold and silver) and thus, in a way offered 
ample scope for the development of this art of metal- 
casting and the growth of skill and craftsmanship of 
the artists in this branch, which has special significanoe 
in Sour India. . 





Siva with Uma, Ethnographisch Museum, Leiden 


The date of South Indian bronzes is notoriously 
difficult to estimate. Usually their dates go back to 


‘the Chola period, but by no means .they are the 


earliest, According ta Coomaraswamy, so far as the 
internal evidence can establish, the earliest images are 
those in which the aesthetic quality is the highest. But 
the measure of aesthetic quality cannot afford any 
criteria for time—aesthetic quality transcends all age. 
The earliest images are those, in most of which the 
archaic element is the highest and where the roundness 
of form and the plasticity of volume are most pro- 
nounced and clearly felt. 

- The art of image-making and other 


in 


copper 
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Pn a a ae 
metals must have flourished earlier than the Cholas, In” 
the legendary account of the conquest of Kanchipuram, 
of the Pallava by the Chola king Adondai Chola we 
have a reference to a bronze gate which was taken as 
trophy by the victorious Chola king. This surely indi- 
cates that the Pallavas, the master-builders of the South, 





- Giva-Kama ‘Sundari (Siva’s Desire) 
Treasurywalla Collection 


had: special training and taste for metal-casting. Those 
who could patronisé the erection of gates, made of 
solid metal, must be responsible for other sorts of art 
productions of the same metal. Thus this art may not 
have. been wiknown in the Krishna-Godavari -region 
(Vengi) under the Andhras which was a seat of Buddhist 
aulture fax mare than fiva hundred vears. The heritage 
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of the South Indian art, specially under the Pallavas 
of. Kanchipuram; was a strongly influenced culture of 
the Krishna-Gedavari region, and there cannot: be any 
doubt that the art of the Pallavas was much indebted 
to the art of the school of Vengi. This is supported by 
facts of history too. The Hirahadagalli plates (3rd 
century A.D.) of Sivaskandavarman refer to the grant 


of a village in Satahani-Ratha (in the Bellary district). . 


This fact when associated with the reference to % 
place named Satavaghanihara in an Andhra inscription 


‘of the second century A.D. discovered in the, same 


region indicates the, probable identification of the two 
places and the political succession of the Andhras by the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. The Prakrit grants of the Pallavas 
also show that their kingdom extended right ‘up to the 
Krishna river. The Andhra King Pulamai II embellished 
the famous white marble stupa. of Amaravati, which 


_was known under the Pallavas as-Dhannakada, on the 


bank of the Krishna river, and the Pallavas, as we 


know, succeeded them in this region shortly after this. 


event. Metal images of Buddha have been found from. ~ 


the sites-at or near Amaravati. Throughout the 


Buddhist period this art was widely practised so much. 


so that images, of purely Indian . tradition of com- 
paratively early period; have been found in many far- 
off places outside India, in Java and in Ceylon. 


said to have been taken from India by Fa-hien, on his 
homeward voyage from this country, when it was ship- 


wrecked. In style and modelling, it has ‘been. said to- 
have belonged: to the. school of Amaravati, and ‘may 
be compared with a figure of Gautama.Buddha, from. 


Buddhapad near Begwada, which may be taken to 


have -belonged to the 8rd or 4th century A.D. Similar: 
figures. of bronze have been found in Ceylon too, whieh 


was India’s sister, island. and. which. in many respect 


was: influenced by culture from South India, The : 


‘The, 
famous Dong Duong Buddha, discovered in Java, is’ 


Crs 


Simhalese ‘figures of Avaloketisvara and Pattini Debi: ‘ 
of the 7th or 8th century A.D., are indicationg not only: 


of.a perfection of the art of-metal casting, but.of a wide 


range and extensive sphere of this branch of South _ 
Pn a 


Buddhist’ bronzes. in South . 


Indian art. 

The earliest of the 
India have been. found af Buddhavani or Buddhapad.* 
about twenty miles westwards from the right bank of 


the river Krishna and 30. miles from. the nearest. mouth, 


of its delta, That this place was of immense importance 


"+ to,the Buddhists can be known from the descriptions 
_ of Hiven Tsang who visited this region in about 


639 A.D. He says that in his day the temples. where, 


Buddha was worshipped numbered only 20 whereas: 


there were 100 temp'es erected to the Brahmanical 
gods in the vicinity. He also savs. “For a hundred vears 
past ‘po monks have been residing here.” Hinen Tsang 
visited these laces when Vengi had already been 


conquered by Kubja Visnuvardhana in about 605 AD. 


More than that the region had lost its Buddhistic 
is : - i ~ 





® Sewell: Some Buddhists and Relics of Buddhe, J.R.A.S., (1895; 
en. 417.27. 


SOME EARLY. BRONZES OF SOUTH INDIA. 


significance long ago, about, “a hundred years past” in 
about the early sixth century. A.D, Curiously enough 
it is well corroborated by the images which convey ‘@ 
style so crude that from it the dates can be ascertained 
earlier than the sixth century. The standing images, 
varying in size from one to two feet, which apparently 





The Buddha from Buddhapad 


seem to be of Buddha (Fig. 3) with their heavy. torso, 


qiully rounded faces and comparatively stunted physic- 
: *cnomy, together with the peculiar arrangement of 
the garment, remind us of the Gupta formula of Indian 
sculpture. Besides the standing figures, a seated figure, 
_ Similarly formulated stylistically, is important from 
the standpoint of iconography too, in representing @ 
_ serpent in relief in the front side of the pedestal, The 
* independent heads,. with curly hair, so characteristic of 
early Buddha images, bump.of wisdom and the eyes 
half-closed, have plastic- qualities in them. 

Jt cannot be said that the early bronzes from 
South India were mainly restricted. to the Buddhist 
pantheon. In fact, of the earliest evidences-that we 
have, very few are Buddhist. The greater number con- 
sists of the Brahmanical gods or some other variety. 
In later period, however, kings and queens of royal 
dynasties and frequently religious perschages were 
represented in this. metal. 

Of a quite different variety is a bronze figure from 
Adichanallur, Tinnevelly district (Fig. 4). This figure 
presents a very curious and archaic character, és 
special features are the tunic, the trousers and method 
~6f dressing up of the hair. The workmanship does not 
seem much advanced and the style suggests some 


‘in South I 
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primitive elements, ‘Tt resembles in maby respectg the 
features of a’ terracotta work and cannot be connected 
in any way with any prifcipal cult images prevalent 
ia. It is undoubtedly a feminine figure, 
suggestive perhaps of the earth goddess or the mother 
cult, prevailing most probably among the people who 
were still uninfluenced by the developed cult worship. 
There is no reason to regard this figure either as & 
“foreign” importation or belonging to the “non- 
Hindu” group. 

"A very old collection of .bronze images is found in 


- “the south and west flanks of the rock-cut temple at 


Trichinopoly, which is said to’ have been built by 
Mahendra Varman I, the Pallava King, the great and 
reputed patron of art and architecture, and who 
adopted and popularised’ a completely new style, These 
images, however, cannot be definitely said to have 
belonged to the period of Mahendra Varman I, but 
some of them have got sure marks of antiquity, Some 
panchalauha specimens of Subrhamanya and Somas- 
kanda have been found in the Kailasanatha temple, 
which is taken to have been built in the early part 


of the sixth century AD. 
ow 





. 
Bronze. figure from Adichanallur, Tinnevelley District 


The Brahmanical group of carly bronzes from South 
India does not form a large part. Of these, again, 
images of Siva are -consp:cuous. The history and deve- 
lopment of the South Indian art in bronzes is very 
intimately connected with the phase of the religious. 
development of the country. The development of’ the 
Saivite religion beginning from Mahendra Varman I in 
thé’ sixth century was closely associated with the art 
of the period, reflected through the medium of both 
stone and bronze. By the ninth century, the wave of 
Saivism swept large over Southern India and guided 
the old art of bronze founding in a new direction, 
giving birth to a new school of unique distinction. and 
quality. The artistic activities under the Pallavas had 
laid the foundations for a great school of Saivik 
sculpture of Mamallapuram, and it appears to have 
been left to the Cholas to inspire and develop the 
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-gchool of bronze sculpture asa parallel and comple- 
‘ment to the stone sculpture. 





Arjuna (?), Madras Museum: 


An image ‘of bronze, very archaic in ‘character, is 
now in-the Madras Museum (Fig. “5).° It has been 
identified as Arjuna, which does not seem -to be corro- 
borated either by internal or exterhal evidence. The 
pose ds graceful. The left hand‘ béing broken ‘it :cannot 
be ‘said what. attribute it did assume, butgt may not 
be improbable that ‘the hands were in the pose of 


dhanurdhari hasta. ‘The style of ‘workmaxShip though’ 


not so crude as the bronze from -Adichanallur, is not 
very much refined: The face, with-narrow and slightly 
bulging forehead ‘is differentiated from its outline by 
the long curves of the eyebrows “and strétched lips. 
The eyes which are broad open, are not marked by 
pupils, The flatness of thé eyébrows and mouth have 
given the whole face a rounded appearance, It is very 
‘sparingly ornamented, but the folds of drapery, 
rounded and heavy, fully balance the deep-cut marks 
of the liedvy necklace and ornaments of the leg. 

The Siva-kama-sundari (Fig. 2) or “Siva’s Desire” 
figure of Gauri in the bronze collection of Mr. B, N. 
Treasurywala is interesting from more than one. point. 
‘Broad shoulders and heavy arms, the comparatively 
shorter neck in proportion to the large head carrying 
the Karanda Makuta, characterise the figure. The 
‘figure is also marked for its rounded limbs, which 
denote a comparatively early date. The face itself is 
featured by large open eyes, not containing the pupils, 
which have assumed a sort of flatness. The flatness of 
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the whole face is again balanced by the same quality 
of, the eyes, the whole being relieved by the incised 
lines of the eyebrows, ete. Viewed from the back, the 
figure presents various ornaments sketched in only and 
treated without the least.care and effort; the love of 
details is not desired for at all. A sure and unfailing 
organic composition, together with the bold simplicity 
and general flatness of modelling, has endowed the 
image with a sense of primitiveness to be marked only 
in early Saivite bronzes of South India. This figure is 
typical inasmuch as it represents some of the important 
features, both of stone and metal, either of the 
Pallava or the Chola period, and may be classed, in 
its relative simplicity and heaviness, its plastically 
‘organic conception of the body, in its roundness and 
lack of exhuberance and details, with the early, stone 
sculptures of the Mamalla school. It is not very ditti- 
culé to see the tradition of this bronze as translated 
into the stones of Mahabaliptram. 


We have already-referred to the intimate connec- 
tion of the artistic tradition between South Indig and 
Ceylon, between Indonesia and the early sculptures 
of the Krishna-Godavari delta, The Saivite image from 
Java in the Ethnographisch Museum at Leiden is pro- 
bably one of the earliest surviving bronzes of the 
South. In style and. pose, in general characteristics, 
which represent very archaic features, the image of 
Siva with his consort Uma upon his thigh (Fig. ) 
points to a period much earlier than the advanced 
school of Chola bronzes. The provenance of thig image 
so far from the Indian soil, is an important factor in 
the development and expansion of the Saivite religion 
of the South, The existence of inscriptions and other 


_Sorts of artistic evidences have proved beyond ‘any 


doubt that Java got her Hinduism from Telinganga and@ 
the mouths of Krishna, and the Tndian immigration 
suggests a connéction with the Pallavag rather than with 
any other part ‘of India. This image, which was un- 


-doubtedly carried from South India, may be assigned to 
the earliest period of Saivite activity under the Pallavas, 


which got the starting impetus from Mahendra- 
varman I who was in the beginning of his ‘career a 
Jaina, but later on converted to*Saivism by Appar. 
This conversion of Mahendravarman which might 
have taken place in the middle ‘of his reign marks at 
important. epoch in the history of Saivism of ‘the South 
and this event seems to have been referred to in the 
king’s life in the Trichinopoly nock ‘inscription, From 
the standpoint of style as well as iconographic interest 
also this Uma-Sabita~-Mahesvara cannict be approxi- 
mated with-any other known specimens, The form of 
Siva with his consort over the thigh has been super- 
seded by other conceptions where Parvati is commonly 
represented as seated at a little distance from ‘Siva. 


U. S. LABORATORY STUDIES 


Waterways Control 


HE U.S. Waterways Experiment Station in Vicksburg, 
. the eastern state of Mississippi, is a 245-acre Govern- 
ent laboratory which was designed for the study o! 
‘oblems involving the control and improvement of the 
lississippi and other U. 8. rivers and waterways. With- 
i the boundaries of the Station are special laboratories, 
1op facilities, warehouses, an 80-acre lake and 
amerous miniature reproductions of rivers, bays and 
irbors. Working from plans submitted by engineers 
. the field, station specialists construct scale models 
' existing or propdsed projects, conduct experiments 
id approve or alter plans under consideration accord- 
ig to the results of their research. 

The Mississippi watershed includes all or part of 
1e 31 States from the Rocky Mountains to the 
ppalachians, and from the Canadian boraer to the 
ulf of Mexico, or 41 per cent of the total area of the 
nited States. 


To represent this great area the station has under 
mstruction at Clinton in the state of Mississippi, 2@ 
odel occupying about 200 acres—measuring 4,500 feet 
ist and west, and 3,900 feet north and south. The 
\odel is being built to a horizontal scale of one foo% 
:presenting 2,000 feet in nature and a vertical scale 
f one foot to 100 feet. 

Besides the Mississippi River, the Ohio, Missouri, 
rkansas and Red Rivers and other principal reser- 
oirs, about 200 in’ number, levees, dikes, flood-walls 
ad ‘other pertinent works will be reproduced. Floods 
f known magnitude will be introduced into the model 
ecording to scale, following data obtained from the 
vream in nature. The course of the floods will be 
sxeorded by some 1,500 gauges installed in the model 
reams. Upon completion of the model, viewing towers 
nd a road around the model will enable visitors to 
2e it in operation. 

In Oregon, the North Santian River, together with 
ie Willamette and Willamette’s other tributaries, is 
abject to floods almost every fall, winter and spring. 
. recurrance today of the 1861 record flood would in- 
ndate 7,000 farm units, including 3,000 villages and 
uburban homes and stores. In addition some 18 cities 
nd towns would be partially flooded. 

To assist in controlling these floods seven reservOil's 
rill be constructed. Part of the project is the Detroit 
Jam, in Oregon. The dam was designed by the U. 8. 
yrmy Engineers of Portland District. The plans were 
ent to the Vicksburg Experiment Station, where a 
cale model was built so that the proposed designs 
‘ould be checked and undesirable conditions corrected. 





Tests were run of the design of the spillway, stuling 
basin, outlet conduits and power penstocks. 


This miniature, built at the Vicksburg Experiment 
Station, is a model of. the Detroit Dam, to be 
constructed on the North Santian River 


The value of a preliminary check through the 
construction of scale models was shown in this case, 
for the tests resulted in several major changes in the 
designs. One of these was in the spillway. The model 
showed that water flowing over the spillway, .as 
originally designed, had a tendency to encode a large 
hole in the stream bed below the dam. 

An example of the care and detail that go into the 
construction of a model at the Vicksburg Experiment 
Station is the reproduction of the St. Johns River as 
it runs from Welake, Florida, to the Atlantic Ocean. 
A portion of the Atlantic Ocean and the stream and 
lakes that effect. the tides were included in the model. 


Elaborate electric’and mechanical equipment repro-. - 


duced the tides. Salt water of the same saline content 
as the Atlantic Ocean was used in the coastal regioR 
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of the model, while the upstream end carried fresh nature and checked preventive measures under double 


water. 





the flood effects on them. Even the effects of overbank 


This model of Brady Creek, Texas, was built to study the P 


flood problem at Brady 


A flodd problem facing the Texas town of Brady, 
which in 1938 suffered the highest flood on record, was 
sent to the Station. The engineers went one better than 


es 
* . 





growth, which tends to retard the flow, were provided — 
for by the construction of stucco and bent screen wire 
arrangements—USIS. 3 


WHERE FRONTIERS MEET ee 
By AJUDHAYANATH DAR | oak 


Every summer brings with it hundreds and thousands 
of visitors from almost every corner of the globe into 
Kashmir. During winter too Kashmir is visited by 
many visitors who love to go up and down skating 
over the snow-clad ravines of this happy valley. lt 
you care to go through the glorious ald colourful 
history of Kashmir, you will find that it was in 
Kashmir where the greatest of all monarchs, Asoka the 
Great, held his court with the object of enlightening 
the suffering humanity with the light of Asia, You 
will also find that Kashmir was the pleasure-ground of 
the great Moghul emperors. Last but not the least 
important was the evolving of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan in this land of lotus and saffron. The three 
ministers of the British Government, while enjoying 
Easter holidays here far from the din and bustle of 
_Delhi got their inspiration here- and thus was born 
the May. 16th, 1946 declaration advising Indians not to 
divide their land. 


Natura, BeauTy ; 
Jammu and Kashmir is one of the premier states 
of India. It covers about 84471 square miles and 
extends between 32-17 and 36-58 North latitude and 
73-26 and 80-30 East longitude. It is at this place 
where the frontiers of Russia, China, India, Pakistat’ 
and Afghanistan meet. Also being in the middle of 
Asia, Kashmir commands a ‘great strategic importance 
in the world. In natural scenery Kashmir resembles 
Switzerland. But some people who have visited both 
these beauty spots, have told me that Kashmir can — 
surpass Switzerland, if only it is a little cared for, _ 
Sir Francis ‘Younghusband has said : ie 
“The country with which one is most apt to H 
compare it is, naturally, Switzerland. And Switzer- 
land, indeed, has many charms and combination .of — 


lekes and mountains in which, I think, it excels 
Kashmir. But it is built on a smaller scale. There — 
is not the same wide sweep of snow-clad mountains: — 


There is no place where one cin see a complete 
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circle of snowy mountains surrounding a plain of 
anything like the length and breadth of the Kash- 
mir valley, for the main valleys of Switzerland are 
like the side valleys of Kashmir. And above every- 
thing there is not behind Switzerland what there is 
at the back of Kashmir, and visible in glimpses from 
the southern side—a region of stupendous mountails 
surpassing every other in the world.” 


Great poets and philosophers, emperors and 
actors, scientists and statesmen, politicians and patriots, 





The Eve of Kashmir 
Photo : 


Biggs & Co. 


men of excellence and of brilliance, and architects and 
artists have talked, written and sung in praise of this 
Eastern Eden. Any person who comes to Kashmir is 
greatly thrilled by its towering mountaing vast stretch- 
ing lakes, babbling brooks, huge glaciers, thick pine 
forests and beautiful gardens like Nishat and 
Shalimar. It is because of such beauty spots that a 
visitor never wants to leave Kashmir till snow makes 
it all white. It is flattering to find Sir Francis Young- 
husband beginning his book on Kashmir with the 
following words : 


“Bernier, the first European to enter Kashmir, 
writing in 1665, says: ‘In truth the kingdom sur- 
passes in beauty all that my warmest imagination 
had anticipated’.” 

This is all that Nature has provided for us. Now 
let us see what Man has made of it. A visitor when 
he roams about the Srinagar Bund, Srinagar Golf 
grounds and the Dal Lake finds Kashmir all the more 
beautiful. But have you gone into the Srinagar slums ? 
Have you seen those thatched roofs over those mud 
huts ? Have you seen small schoo]-going-aged children 
working barefooted and bareheaded ag labourers both 
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in winter and in summer? Haye you seen the ‘Eve ot 
Keshmir, as some other Eve has put it, having been 
deprived of education and all that matters in life ? 
Had you all studied these unwelcome facts, I am sure, 
every one of you would have repeated in unison the 
words of a reputed writer that “Kashmir is a hell for 
its inhabitants and a heaven for the outsiders.” 


Irs History 

Men like Kalhana, the great historian, R. §. Pandit, 
the great scholar, Dr. Stein, the great explorer and 
such other eminent men have tried their utmost to 
unveil the past of Kashmir. I do not want to repeat 
here what they have written. All that you know. But 
it will be interesting to mention that Kashmir was a 
vast lake for many ages. This lake was known as 
Satyasar. It is said, as the legend goes, that a great 
saint whose life was dedicated to the cause of a few 
Kashmiris who lived on the hills above, meditated and 
worshipped for a long time, till one day one of the 
mountains was broken ard the lake was cleared off of 
its water. 

MonvuMENTS oF THE Pasr 

Remains of the past of Kashmir can be found at 

the vemple of Sankaracharya which bears a glorious 





A smart Kashmiri 
Photo : 
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look over the city of Srinagar; the Martand ruins from 
where the man-made sun dazzled all the night and 
made day of the night at Srinagar, are but forty miles 
from that place, and the fort of Hari Parbat which 
still stands, bearing testimony to the art and skill of the 
Kashmiris of those days. But they are known places. 
Let me take you io an obscure place, probably even 
unknown to the Archaeological Department of Kash=- 
mir. This place is known as Bugib:ari (originally 


WHERE FRONTIERS MEET 


talled Boj Behari). I visited this place in 1943 with a 
yarty of eight friends. To our surprise we found there 
a spring on the top of a mountain. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a thick pine forest. All sides of the 
spring are lined with beautifully carved stones, the 
like of which can not be found even today except at 
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» few old ruins. People living there told us that the 
water of this spring is hot in winter and cold in sum- 
mer, and in wiater the snow at once melts over the 
sanks of the spring. As we were loitering there we 
found in the middle of a thorny bush a very big 
sarved stone: In the middle of the stone was the 
mage of Lord Siva and on either sides we found the 
swo images of Ganesh. This carved stone has been 
standing there for ages. Seen perhaps by only a few 
of us, it will witness many more events till one day 
wain the eyes of the werld will turn towards that 
ide, 


Nor Onty Breaury Bur Brarws Too 


Culturally Kashmir is much advaneed. Kashmir 
‘tan boast of a galaxy of talents that it has given 
o India. Kashmir has produced men like Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, the late Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar, 
\ lawyer who rose to be the President of the Indian 
Vational Congress and others. Let me quote Sir Tej 
3ahadur Sapru, a great contemporary Kashmiri, and 
\ great lawyer, who will ever shine on the political 
vorizon of India : 


“Who has not heard of the great Rai Rayan 
Anand Ram Mukhlis, who not only occupied some 
of the highest positions in the Mughal empire, but 
also wrote a very valuable history of the Mughal 
dynasty ? Who has not heerd of the name of Pandit 
Daya Shanker Nasim, the immortal author of 
Gulzari-Nasim ? Where is the Indian who will 
challenge today the fame of my late lamented 
friend, Brij Narayan Chakbast of Lucknow and who 
does not know that one of the founders of Urdu 

-*fiction was a Kashmiri Pandit, the never-to-be- 
-fogotten Rattan Nath Dar ‘Sarshar’? I can multiply 
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instances but I refrain. Let me not overlook the 
names of travellers and diplomats like Pandit after- 
wards Mirza Mohan Lal, of judges like Pandit: 
Shambhu Nath, the first Indian to take his seat M 
the Caleutta High Court, of lawyers and leaders of 
public opinion like the late Pandit Ajudhya Nath, 
the late Pandit Vishambar Nath, the late Pandit 
Prithi Nath Chak, Jagat Narayan Mullah and Sheo 
Narayan Shoman.” 

While quoting this distinguished Kashmiri, I can- 
not forget the name of my own grandfather, the late 
Pandit Ram Chandra Dar who was the first graduate 
of Kashmir, the pioud possessor of many decoratioDs 
of various Indian educational institutions and who 
travelled far and wide to awaken the common and the 
forgotten man of his land. 

Here comes to my mind ofe of those immortal 
literary prodigies who swayed four hundred million 
people of India by his evyer-ringing poem : Sare jahan 
se achha Hindostan hamara (The finest country in the 
world is our India). He was a Kashmiri—a Kashmiri 
who takes pride to be called a Kashmiri, who. longs 
to be back to his land of honey and flowers, musi¢ 
and poetry, beauty and joy; a Kashmiri to whom the 
mountains of this valley always haunt in his imagina- 
tion, I mean, Alama Iqbal, the great poet and philo- 


sopher. ; fos 





Nishat Bagh, Kashmir 


I need not iemind you of Pandii Jawaharlal Nehru 
and She‘kh Mohammad Abdullah, one heading the 
great dominion of India and the other leading all the - 


Indian States as President of the All-India States - 
Peovles Conference. . . 
This is something about my country and my = 


people. This is the Eden of the East, Switzerland of - 
India and the Marseilles of Asia, This is Kashmir, 


MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES 


Music is one of the spontaneous native arts in the 
reaching deep 


United States into 


a eas 
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Interior of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City as seen 
from the stage 


people with the spirituals, folk 
songs and popular music which 
are America’s own contribution to 
the world’s store of music. 


If not esentially a musical 
people, Americans are at all times 
music-conscious, and in recent 
years the great music of the ages, 
as well as contemporary rhythm, 
has been flooding homes of all 
types through the widespread use 
of the radio as well as phono- 
graph records, From this fami- 
liarity is growing wider appre- 
ciation of music and a keener 
critical sense, 


The Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York has for decades 
been the goal of the greatly 
gifted singer, like La Scala in 
Milan, Covent Garden in London 
and the opera houses of Paris and 
Vienna. The voices of all the 
great singers of the world from 
soared through the gild and crimson 


the Metropolitan, The boxes have been filled season 








after season with successive generations of well-known 
families. The galleries have resounded with the bravos 
of music-loving Americans of many 
national origins, faithful always to 
their operatic traditions. The Metro- 
politan performances are of uniformly 
high quality, presenting every type 
of European opera from Wagner tO 
Verdi, and occasionally featuring 
American opera. 


the lives of the 


A development in the musical field 
which has been called “the most 
vital folk music of our time” is jazz, 
whose beat and rhythm has set feet 
tapping from Paris to Siberia and 
from Africa to New Guinea. An out- 
growth of the Negro spirituals and 
“blues”, it has made tremendous 
advances in technique sitce its 
“discovery” in the southern city of 
the New Orleans, when wandering 
Negros, seeking work away from 
plantations, set themselves up in 
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cafes and dance halls. Today jazz 
and swing music at their best 
receive serious critical, attention 


e 
The audience at the American Music Festival concerts in the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington 
1883 on have and several symphonies in this “popular” vehicle ot 


plush interior of musical expression, such as the late George Gershwin’s_ 


“Rhapsody in Blue,” have found widespread acclaim, 
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The preservation of ballads and folk songs Of events given by its musicians have been heard by as 
Britain from 100 to 200 years ago has been quite many as 3,000,000 persons monthly. 
gencral in remote parts of the U. S. highlands from Deep in the woodlands of the state of Michigan, 
Kentucky to Georgia. They have been carried down in the north central United States, American high 

- school boys and girls each sum- 
mer study music at a unique 
summer workshop called the 
National Music Camp. The camp, 
which was founded in 1928 by 
the National High School 
Orchestra Camp Association, lies 
between two small lakes a mile 
south of the village of Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, and covers 500 
acres of thick woodland. 

While living a healthy outdoor 
life, the students study sym- 
phonic work by playing in ® 
complete and well-balanced sym- 
phony orchestra—an unusually 
advanced type of training for 
students of high schoo] age, ‘The 
orchestra members receive special 
instruction in the various sections 
in which they play—strings, 
wood-winds, brasses, percussion, 
Illuminated view of a symphony concert at Hollywood Bowl in ete., under symphony orchestra 

Los Angeles, California artists, 





by oral transmission from 
frontier cabins to the hearth 
cf the present day home. One 
of the earliest of Kentucky’s 
social and educational activi- 
ties was the singing school, 
“usually held in the church or 
schoolhouse. 

The folk songs of America 
have been assembled in perma- 
nent form in recent years. As 
a result of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, which 
has enabled it to establish a 
complete recording laboratory, 
the U. 8. Library of Congress 
is supplying duplicates of its 
folk song records to other 
libraries, schools and colleges 
and to the public. 

Cumpren Mane Music- 

Raaeacan ined dre heii On the shores of the lake at Interlochen, Michigan, students of the 

: = National Music Camp practise for many hours each day 

systematically trained to 

evaluate and share in good music. This is now 4 Open-Arr Music FrstIvats 
recognized part of the educational system. The High Open-air music festivals have become popular 
School of Music and Art, in New York City, traims the United States within recent years. Outdoor summer 
hundreds of young composers and performers. Federal concerts by outstanding orchestra includes those given 
work projects organized and developed many co0m- jn the Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia ; at Tangle- 
munity music activities, and concerts and other musical wood, Massachusetts ; at the Lewisohn Stadium of 
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James P, Jonson (piano) and other well-known 
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Kentucky mountains 





American jazz figures 


ys folk songs in the 


New York City, which draws huge crowds; jn the 
Hollywood Bowl at Los Angeles, where audiences of 
25,000 persons attend the six-week series of symphony 
concerts held each summer under the stars ; and on 
the Patomac River in Washington, where the National 

Symphony Orchestra is conducted from a barge moored 

close to the Lincoln Memorial and the audience 

assembles in canoes and small craft as well as on the - 
steps leading down to the river. 





This little boy playing a big horn indicates the ® 
growing interest in music in the United States 


The United States today has about 1,000 radio 
stations—nearly a third of the world’s total. Ninety 
per cent of homes own at least one receiving set. 
Stations are on the air seventeen and eighteen hours 
a day and half of that time they offer musical pro- 
grams. Most U. 8. musical programs consist of popular 
music but there is a considerable amount of radio time 
devoted to serious music. With four coast-to-coast 
networks and twenty-five regional systems, few impor- 
tant musical events now take place without being 
broadcast. The weekly broadcasts of New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Metropolitan Opera reach an 
audience of 12,000,000 or more regularly. The other 
symphony orchestras appear on coast-to-coast regional 
hookups, too. And in the past few years the broadcast- 
ing companies have been developing important 
orchestras of their own, like the first-ranking National 
Broadcasting Company Orchestra, conducted by Arturo 
Toseanini—USIS. 





THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY 


By J. H. B. PEEL 


Grorrrey CHAucer, who was born in London in 1340 
and died there in 1400, has been called the father of 
English poetry—not because he was the first English 
foet, but because he was the first English poet to 
write in a style and a language which are readily recog- 
nisable today. 

Chaucer, as it happened, was also the first of a 
long line of English writers, including Lamb, Trollope, 
and Humbert Wolfe, who were at the same time 
servants of the Crown. 

Of Chaucer’s life we know a good deal. We know, 
for instance, that in 1367 he received a pension for his 
services in the King’s personal household ; that he 
subsequently became a servant of the Duke of Lan- 
caster ; and that one of his first poems was an elegy 
on the death of the Duke’s wife, “The Death of 
Biaunche the Duchesse.” 


In Iraty 

He travelled to Italy on the King’s service, and 

while there he read widely in current Italian literature, 
acquiring therefrom a polished technique which placed 
him, as it were, head and shoulders above all other 
English poets of his day. He was appointed to many 
important official positions—notably that of Comp- 
troller of the Customs of Wools, Skins and Leather— 
and received various other marks of royal favour. 
e But with the death of the King he fell upon hard 
times, and we find his presenting a petition—a com- 
plaint to his purse, he called it—begging assistance 
from the Court. This appeal was answered, and we 
know that Chaucer, on Christmas Eve, 1399, took the 
lease of a large house in the garden of the chapel of 
Saint Mary, in Westminster. The lease is still in the 
Muniment Room of Westminster Abbey. 

His wife, whom he married while he was a young 
man, was Phillipa, a lady of the chamber to Queen 
Phillipa. The number of his family is not known, but 
he has a pathetic reference to his “little son Lewis,” to 
whom, indeed, he dedicated one of his prose works, 2 
long treatise on the Astrolabe. In his fatherly pride he 
opens the treatise with the words, “Little Lewis my 
son, I have perceived well by certain evidences thyne 
ability to learn science touching numbers and pro- 
portions” The treatise is written in Eng'ish. “for of 
Latin thou canst know yet but small my little son.” 


Most ReMarKaBLe Man 
After a life of action in the King’s service, of long 
travels on the Continent, and of financial ups aod 
dcwns, this most remarkable man acquired a feme 


which for the times was unparalleled. His work was 
known in France, in Spain, and throughout the Low 
Countries, and in England he was accepted as the 
greatest living writer, either in prose or in verse. 





Geoffrey Chaucer 
It is not to be expected that a poem written seven 


hundred years ago should be identical in form and 
language with modern poems, yet Chaucer’s writings— 
and especially his famous Canterbury Tales—remain 
as alive today as when they were composed; indeed, it is 
especially because of this life in them that they are 80 
popular. The spelling, of course, varies from Our OWD 
in some words, and the syntax is often inverted, yet 
an educated Englishman can, with the aid of a glossary, 
enjoy all of Chaucer's works at a first reading ; and 
with a little patience he will read them as fluently as 
he would read a modern newspaper, and with more 
prefit and delight, maybe. 

Altogether, Chaucer wrote some six or seven major 
poems ; a number of shorter ones ; and several tran- 
s‘ations into English of famous works, among them the 
Consolation of Philosophy by Boethius, 
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By far the greatest, and certainly the best-loved, 
of his works is the long poem Canterbury Tales, in 
which we are introduced to some typical pilgrims e2 
route to the shrine of Saint Thomas Becket at Canter- 
bury Cathedral. These pilgrims, who include a Knight, 
a Miller, a Cook, a Prioress, and a man of Law, amuse 
one another by telling tales as they traverse the time- 
honoured Pilgrims’ Way to Canterbury—a way, inci- 
dentally, whose scenery and travellers Chaucer must 
have known intimately, for his duties as a high 
Customs official took him often along the Kentish banks 
of the Thames, and sometimes no doubt into Kent and 
her seashore as well. 


Wirnour Perr 


As a sidelight on English men and manners toward 
the end of the Middle Ages, the Canterbury Tales are 
without peer, for Chaucer introduces us to most of the 
stock types of the times—to merchants, to nuns, to 
friars, doctors, parsons, manciples, and housewives. 


Some of the tales arc broad, with a_ hearty 
Rabelaisian humour about them ; others are dramatic ; 
a few are sad ; all are imagined and retold with the 
verve of true poetic genius. The poem opens with as 
pleasing a view of the English scene as is to be found 
in the literature of any century, be it new or old. 
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When that Aprille with her shoures sote . 
The drought of Marche hath pierced to the rote ..- 
When Zephirus eek with his swete breath 

Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the vonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-roone, 

And smale fowles maken melodye 

Then we have masterly sketches of the various 
pilgrims ; the Knight, for instance. 

A knighte there was, and that worthy man 
‘That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To ryden out, he loved chivalry, 

Trouthe, and honou, fredom, and courteisye. 

It is impossible to summarise this superb poetic 
panorama of mediaeval England ; those who read_ it 
for themselves will find there an oblique portrait of 
the poet himself—of a man, that is, who held chivalrous 
views upon womankind, upon the elementary virtues 
of truth and kindliness, and upon the delights of good 
humour. 

Chaucer has never lacked panegyrics. In his owl 
age, Caxton wrote of him, “In all his works he ex- 
celleth all other writers in our English.” And in a 
later age, Lowell wrote, “We find more and more as 
we study him that he rises quietly from the conven- 
tional to the universal, and may fairly take his place 
with Homer in virtue of the breadth of his humanity.” 





PROF. DHARMANAND KOSAMBI 
A Profound Pali Scholar and a Sincere Nationalist Worker 


By Pror. P. V. BAPAT, php., 
Cheena-Bhavana, Visva-Bharati 


Pror. Dharmanand Kosambi was born dh 9th October, 
1876 at village Sakhwal in the district of Sasast in the 
Portuguese territory of Goa as the youngest of seven child- 
ren—five sisters and two brothers. 

He had no great opportunity to receive any education 
except at the primary stage in the village school, and he 
had to depend upon self-education by reading all the 
Marathi books he had access of in his native village. The 
life of Tukaram, the great Maratha saint of the 17th century 
and his gathas as well as a casual article on the Buddha 
(printed 1897) in one of the Marathi journals left a great 
impression on his mind. The last-mentioned article was 
responsible for his passion to acquire knowledge of 
Buddhism. 

After several futile attempts to leave his home for fur- 
ther education, finally, with a firm determination never to 
return unsuccessful, and being disgusted with the life he 
was forced to live in ignorance (when he had a keen 
desire to study Sanskrit to know of the Buddha), he left 
-his home towards the end of December, 1899 in search 


of a place where he could get increased facilities for fur- 
ther education, especially in Sanskrit. He went to Poona, 
where he met the great savant Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
who gave him encouragement, and he set himself earnestly to 
study Sanskrit, but not being satisfied with the oppor- 
tunities available there, he started for Benares, the tradi- 
tional centre of Sanskrit learning, There he had the op- 
portunity of studying Sanskrit at the feet of the famous 
Maharastrian Pandit, Nageshvarpant Dharmadhikari, a dis- 
ciple of Vedasastra-‘Sampanna Gangadhar: Shastri Telang. 
He stucied Kaumudi though he had great difficulty in earn- 
ing his livelihood. He had to depend upon one free meal 
given in a free annachhatra (charity-house) conducted 
by the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

But his sincere love for Buddha and his passionate 
zeal for acquiring the knowledge of Buddhism impelled 
him to set on a journey to Nepal with a fellow student 
from Nepal who was studying with his teacher. He started 
from Benares on 2nd February, 1902 with this Nepali 
friend Durganath, After enduring great hardship on the 
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way, he reached Kathmandu. He stayed there for about ” 


ten days but he saw the very unsatisfactory state of Bud- 
dhism prevailing there, and where he could not meet any 
learned Pandit or Sadhu who could explain to him the 
real teachings of the Buddha. So, in disgust, he left that 
place and went to Buddha Gaya where he met a Buddhist 
Bhikkhu, who drew his attention to Pali Texts, which, he 
said, could be Jearnt best in Ceylon. So he went to the 
Mahabodhi Society in Calcutta and with the. help from 
some members of the Mahabodhi Society he started for 
Colombo in the latter part of March, 1902. 

In Colombo, he studied Pali in the Vidyodaya College 
under the guidance of Shri Sumangalachary, who was 
very favourably impressed by his passionate zeal for the 
study of Pali. His proficiency in Sanskrit made a very 
‘favourable impression not only upon him but upon all 
thé Sinhalese scholars with whom he came in contact. He 
studied Pali very zealously for about ten months during 
which time he also became a novice (Sramanera). His 
becoming a Sramanera enabled him to get in close touch 
with the life of the monks in Buddhist Viharas and this 
increased his opportunities for the study of Pali literature. 
In the later period of his stay he started studying English. 
But the non-vegetarian food in Ceylon did not agree with 
his stomach and he had to decide to leave Ceylon for 
India. He wanted to go to India and stay at a quiet place 
of pilgrimage where he could practise meditation and 
trances. But he could not procure enough money to take 
him back to a place like Kusinagar (Pali—Kusinara) the 
place where the Lord Buddha breathed his last. The 
little money that he could secure could take him only as 
far as Madras. : 

He stayed in Madras for a few months. There was a 
small Buddhasrama there, a meeting-place for lovers of 
Buddhism, where he came in’ contact with Prof. Narsu, 
who was very helpful in turning his attention to comparative 
study. Though he continued to study English, the work 
there never satisfied him. He wanted to go to the holy 
places of Buddhism in North India but he had no money 
to go there, { af { 

In Madras he came in contact with some Burmese 
students, who were willing to help him with money to} 
enable him to go to Burma. There on account of his 
knowledge of Pali already acquired by him, he was ordained 
as a mendicant (Bhikkhu). In Burma he studied Visud. 
dhimagga, which was later to be his life-work. During his 
stay in, Burma, he came in contact with a German violinist, 
who later on becanie a Buddhist monk under the name 
Rev. Nana-triloka. He has now become a great Pali scholar 
and isnow'staying in Ceylon. But here again Burmese food 
which did not agree with his stomach was a great stumb- 
ling-block which he could not overcome and he had to 
leave Burma. He came back to India early in 1904, 
although his spiritual Guru did not like his leaving Burma, 
where, as he said, a new Bhikkhu is expected to stay with 
his master for at least five years. 

He came back to India and spent about two years in 
travelling, often going on foot and sometimes begging for 
his food if he could not get money for purchasing his 


“acquire knowledge in Pali. 
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railway ticket or food. He travelled from Calcutta to 
Bombay and then to North India—Ujjain, Gwalior and 
Sarnath near Benares, and from that place to Kusinagar 
(Pali—Kusinara) in Gorakhpur district. This last place 
was.the holy place where the Buddha breathed his last. 
Tp was here that he often passed his days and nights 
in open verandahs or under trees or in cemeteries and prac- 
tised meditation, sometimes he practised the meditation of 
lové for all beings, including animals, On the whole, he 
enjoyed the new spiritual experiences at this place. 

He visited Sravasti (modern Sahet-Mahet) where the 
Buddha spent several years of his life. He came to Benares 
again. to see Rev. Dharmapala (whom he had already met 
in Ceylon) who was fighting out in a court of law the 
case against the Mahanta of Buddha-Gaya for the posses- 
sion of Buddha-Gaya for the Buddhists. He went to 
Buddha-Gaya and there he spent the afternoons in medita- - 
tion on the bank of the river Nairanjana. He visited Raja- 
griha (modern Rajgir) also. The case that was filed 
against the Mahanita of Buddha-Gaya was-won by the 
Mahanta. Kosambi desired to retire into the mountains 
and spend some time in meditation. 

{With the help of a Burmese Bhikkhu, he again 
went to Burma where he wanted to stay in the sohtary 
mountains of Sagain. There he again met Rev. Nana- 
Triloka and went with him to Sagain. and stayed 
in the pihare of U. Rajendra, After staying there 
for some. time he went to Mandalay and stayed 
in jthe wihara of the monk U, Trileka, But soon on - 
account of the excessive summer heat of Mandalay, he . 
made up his mind to go to Moulmein where the rich mer- 
chants lavished great gifts of charities on Buddhist monks 
who had to engage coolies to carry their burden of gifts 
given to therm. He taught Sanskrit grammar to a Bhikkhu 


’ Pannasami who taught him Abhidharmarthasangraha. But 


all along the difficulty of getting proper vegetarian diet 
still persisted. He again changed to a place called Beelou- 
choun but there was no improvement. He came to the 
conclusion that he would leave Burma and thought of 
reverting to a @layman’s life, .as it was impossible, he 
thought, to observe the rules of a monk in India, But 
his teacher advised him to revert to a layman’s life after 
returning to India, as after all he would not like a Bhikkhu 
reverting to a layman’s life in his presence. He came 
back to Calcutta from Rangoon in January, 1906. 

After coming back to Caleutta he was sought by Prof. 
Harinath Dey of the Presidency College, who wanted ta 
appear in the M.A. examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in Pali. Prof. Dey wanted the help of a real, good 
scholar in reading one of the prescribed volumes, Attha- 
salini, Cm. on Dhammasangani, the last volume of the - 
‘Albhidharmapitaka. Soon after he also undertook the 
work of teaching Pali in the National College, Calcutta. 
Later, with the help of Justice Mukherjee, Prof. Dey suc- 
ceeded in securing for Prof. Kosambi an appointment as 4 
lecturer in Pali in the University of Calcutta. But the 
Students were more eager to pass the examination than 

So. he resolved to leave 
Calcutta, : . 


The Maharajah of Baroda extended him his patronage 
on condition that he should go to Maharastra and write 
one book every year. Before he went away from Calcutta, 
he again went to Burma where he was presented a. whole 
set of Pali books printed in Burmese script by Homble 
Maung Ba Tu, whose acquaintance he had already picked 
up in Calcutta, He went to Moulmein to see his revered 
teacher, who received him with great hospitality. 

After his return from Burma, he soon went to Bom- 
bay where he met Dr. V. A. Sukhthankar. He sas staying 
at Borivli at the house of his friends, Madgaonkars, There, 
through Mr. Sukhthankar, hé met an American Professor 
from Harvard University, Prof. Dr. J. H. Woods (whom after: 


wards. he used to teach Pali) which event gave an alto-~ 


gether unexpected turn to his life. This Professor after 


his return to America probably spoke about this great’ 


scholar to Prof. Lanman of the Department of Sanskrit. 


Prof. Lanman was at that time working upon the Manu-— 


script of the Visuddhimagga, an encyclopaedic work in 
Pali by Buddhaghosa, left behind by the late Mr. Warren. 
Prof, Lanman keenly feli the need of a scholar who would 
be helpful in guiding him’ in he editing of this Text. So 
“in 1910, Professor Woods sent an urgent letter to “Prof. 
Kosantbi requesting him to go to Harvard Minbsersaty where 
Prof, Lanman would need his help. 

After all the nevessary preparation were made, he 


went via England to U.S.A. and began to work with Prof.. 


Lanman. For some time Prof. Lanman did not realise the 
value of his help, but with the progress of work he began 
to realise the invaluable help given by Prof. Kosambi. 
But, on the whole, he was not satisfied with Prof. Lanman’s 


dealings with him. As there had been no previous ‘éon-.: 
tract made with ‘thé University authorities before ‘he came ~ 


to U.S.A., there were clashes over financial mMatteis with 
Prof. Lanman, whe allowed him not very’ substantial al- 
lowances. 
President of the University on the financial provision for 
him. Another clash with Prof. Lanman was about the 
title-page of the book. Prof. Lanman wanted to put on 
the title page, as the name.of the editor, bis own name, 


with the addition of “from ‘Warren’s Manuscripts and with 
Prof. Kosambi insisted’ 


the co-cperation of D. Kosambi.” 
on the name of Warren as well as his own name along with 
that of Prof. Lanman,:or said he, the name of Mr. Warren 


alone may be mentioned. ‘Warren had, for years, worked. 


on’ these Manuscripts and left behind him his whole estate 


to the University for the necessary expenses of the publica- 


tion of this work. Over this last matter they could not 
artive at any agreemént. So’ Prof. D. Kosambi thought 
it- best to leave Harvard University and come back to 
India. : 

- After coming hack to India, he was Gaikine of a 
centre where he could work for the spread of Pali and 
Buddhist studies. He was. already acquainted with Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and as soon as he came to Poona; 
the authorities of the Fergusson College, secured, through 
Sir Ramkrishna, the services of Prof. Kosambi as a Profes- 
sor of Pali. Professor Kocambi was keen on securing every 


opportunity to spread the knowledge of Pali and he worked 


. by the British Government. 
So he had to insist on some letter from the’ 
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in this College from 1912 to 1918. The writer of this 
account. had the good fortune of being a student of Prof. 
Kosambi during this period. He left again in 1918 for 
U.S.A. for his work on the Visuddhimagga. There he 
worked on the text for abow, four years and came back 
to India. : : 

Soon after his arrival in India, he began to take active 
interest in the institutions of the Congress workers under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and.soon joined the 
Puratattva Mandir at Ahmedabad. He was getting more 
and more interested in the Congress movements and had 
‘by then completely come under the influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi. . 

While he was thus odie’ in the camp- of Narra 
followers, again he had. an invitation. from-the U.S.A. t 
complete the work of the Visuddhimagga. This time he 
was fully entrusted with that work and Prof. Lanman had 
no hand left.in the same. He completed the ‘work and the 
printing also was finished before ne. came back to India 
in 1927, 

Although Sway years have now | ty: aul, it is 
surprising. to find that-the authorities of the Harvard 
University have not yet seen their way to publish the work. 

Thus although the editing of the work was thus com- 
pleted by Prof. Kosambi, it was theught by the University 
authorities advisable to. publish the translation also of the 
work. Prof. Kosambi before he left America had arranged 
for the translation also by recommending the name of the 
writer of this life-sketch to work on the’ same ‘in collobara- 
tion -with Prof. J. H. Woods. The translation: was cem- 
pleted by 1932 and a fully revised copy of the typed sheets 
was also sent to the authorities of the University. - - 

Prof. Kosambi joined actively the Noén-co-operation 
Movement ‘cf 1931 and as such he was taken into custody 
-But on reference to the High 
Court on some. technical. point, ‘he along with others who 
were incarcerated with him, was set free. 

Before long he was invited again by. Prof: Woods of 
the Department of Philosophy to help him in the trans- 
lation of the Visuddhimagga, that was jointly undertaken 
by the writer of this: paper and Prof. Woods. The work 
that lay ahead could not be finished in time; as the writer 
of this paper had to leave U.S.A. at the scheduled time 


in 1932, when he. had to be back again to join his duties 


in the Fergusson College, Poona. So Prof. Kosambi con- 
tinued to work for a few months more after the writer had 


“left U.S’A. Then after finishing his work, he went to 


Russia on his way back to India, where he was helping 
the late Prof, Stcherbatsky in his Indian studies, parfi- 
cularly of Buddhism. But in Russia, too, he did not stay 
long. He soon:returned to India and worked for a few 
months more with the writer of this paper in preparing a 
final draft of the full translation of the Visuddhimagga, 


. which really formed the life-work of the great scholar 


stretching over 25 years of his life. 

After finishing this work,. before he again joined the 
hational institutions of the Gandhian school of politiés, he 
led for some years a rather quiet life at Bombay or Bena- 
res (either at Sarna‘h or Kashi Vidya Pitha), or at War- 
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dha. He was not keeping in good health and he was not 
quite at ease. For some time he worked for a Buddhist 
Vihar at Parel in Bombay. He also wrote a book in Mar- 
-athi on A-himsa which created quite a stir in the orthodox 
circle of the Hindu society. ; 

For the last few months he was confined to ped, 
getting weaker and weaker. All over his body he had 
an itching sensation and he could not sleep. He thought 
that his life under such circimstances was of no use to 
society or himself. He was however, later persuaded by 
some of his friends to give up abstaining frem food to 
which he had taken recourse.’ He gradually recovered and 
when he was brought to Bombay, the writer of this paper 
could see him in February, 1947 staying with his eldest 
daughter. The disciple never suspécted that. this was to 
be the last darshana of his guru. 

. Prof. Kosambi was anxious to see Mahatma Gandhi 
before his death and so he went to Wardha. But Gandhiji 
had. already left that place on his peace-mission in East 
Bengal. and for momentous talks about the Constitutional 
changes in the political set-up of India, Thus while his 
last wish remained unfulfilled he passed away quietly in 
the midst of admiring friends in the Ashram at Wardha 
on 4th June, 1947, 

Not having gone through any regular training in any 
English scheol or University College, though he had ac- 


quired quite a good working knowledge of English mainly . 


through his own efforts, he prefered to write his books in 
Pali or his own mother tongue Marathi. His literary and 
scholarly works well-known to scholars of Pali and Marathi 
are: 


Works in Pali: 


Palit Reader, including Asoka’s Inscriptions. 
Visuddhimaggea : 
Series, ready in print since 1928 but not yet 
° published by the organisers of the Harvard 
® Oriental Series, 
Visuddhimagga : Devanagari Edition, published in 
the Bharatiya Vidyabhavan Series, Vol. I. 
Visuddhimagga-Tippant: A commentary in Pali 
on Visuddhimagga. 
Abhidhammattha-Sangaha : With Pali commentary 
on the same. Devanagari Edition. This text 
was already printed in the Guzrat Vidya- 
pith Series. a 
Nidanakatha. °* 
Samantapasadika, Bahire-nidana vannana. 
Works in Marathi : 


Buddha Dharma ani Sangha: His three lectures 
* delivered in Baroda. A standard elementary 
book on early Buddhism. 

Buddha Lila Sara-Sangraha: An account of the life 
of the Buddha with the account of some 
of the past lives narrated in the Jatakas. 


. the same. 


A work in the Harvard Oriental . 
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Selected Jatakas for Children. 


‘Translation of Suttanipata : Published in Vivida 
~ Jnana Vistara. 


Selections from. Khuddaka-patha : With Marathi 
translation for constant reading (nitya- 
patha). . 

Samadhi-marga, : 

Bauddha-Sanghe-Parichaya. 

_ Ahimsa-Marga (?) 

Nivedana : Autobiography ee to his return from 

ae -the first visit to USA 

His autobiography containing an account of the later 
part of his life was also published by him in a Marathi 
journal, Besides these, he wrote many articles in leading 
literary journals. Some of these writings are also trans 
lated into Gujarati. , 

His profound study of the Pali Tripitaka enabled him 
ito trace several of the numerous quotations occuring in 
the Visuddhimagga, the encyclopaedic work of Buddha- 
ghosa. His wonderful memory amazed Prof. Lanman, who 
began later to appreciate fully the services of Prof. Kosambi 


- who was trained up in the traditional methods of Paninian 


grammar. His grasp of the philosophical Abhidharma 
Texts and the facile pen which gave a lucid exposition in 
Pali is fully illustrated by his edition of the Abhidham- 
mattha-Sangaha and his own comentary Navanita Tika on 
His Tippani on the Visuddhimagga also is found 
to be highly useful by Pali students. 

All readers of Marathi will ever remain grateful to 
him ‘for his great services in the cause of Buddhism. He 
has left behind him a group of disciples who are now carry- 
ing on the work of teaching Pali in different centres of 
the University. of Bombay—in Poona, Bombay and Baroda. 

In his s@vial life, he was always considered to be a 
man of progressive views and liberal in outlook, He was 
always kind and genial, and in meetings and conversations 
he often charmed his audience by telling stories which 
sparkled with wit and humour. He leaves behind him his 
widow, . one son Prof. Damodar Kesambi, and three 
daughters who are all well-educated. His two daughters 
and son had the®benefit of their education in U.S.A. 

_ His life is thus a source of great inspiration to many 
a young man. It is a splendid example of what a young 


-man with no more education than what could be secured 


in a village school and with no material resources at all 
to help him, can- achieve, provided he has a doggéd per- 
severance to pursue his ideal, in spite of all obstacles that 
may come in his way. Prof. Kesambi’s passionate zeal 
for the knowledge of the real teaching of the Buddha alone 
sustained, him through-all the difficulties he had to face 
in his period of preparation. May his life kindle a kindred 
Hight : in difident hearts! . 








N. C. KELKAR 
By A. D, KULKARNI, pa. 


Tue intelligence of the death of Mr, N. C. Kelkar was 
received with great sorrow by India in general and-Maha- 
rasira in particular. It is undoubtedly a great loss to 
Maharastra, for there are now many perplexing questions 
and difficult problems facing the country but there is nd 
more that great son of India to solve them. The ‘loss 
cannot be compensated in a short period. Every Maha- 
rastrian feels as if a dear friend, an affectionate elder has 
left him. 


There are so many bright aspects in the life of Kelkar.- 


His unparalleled wisdom and matchless ability have left 
a permanent stamp in various departments of life. This 
thing is not very’ well known outside his own province, for 
his energies were concentrated mainly upon the working 
of a great, many organisations in Maharastra. He «vas -the 
Presfdent of more. than sixty institutions in Poona, All 
sorts of people were thankful to him for his prudent and 
self-less advice. In India he is acknowledged as a politi- 
cian and an ardent disciple of Lokmanya Tilak. But this 
is a very poor appreciation of his work and therefore I 
fntend to deal with some other aspects of his life. 

He was born on 24th August, 1872. He had a fairly 
good educational career and he graduated in Law in 
1894,.. From’his early age he was fond of composing poems, 
writing articles, and playing games. When he was in the 
Matriculation. class he composed “a beautfful Sanskrit 


-poem and his teacher who was a learned Shastri was” 


amazed at the boy’s brilliance. , 
~ Lokmanya Tilak happened to meet him at Satara. 
Kelkar was practising there as a pleader, he was really 
gratified to find that he could work with and under Lok. 
mianya, and as desired by him he joined, the: Kesari and 
Maratha. Kesari was the voice of all Maharastra. This 
great paper with its great editor Lokmanya was the cause 
of Indian unrest’ in the opinion of the Government. 
_Kesari has retained almost the same eminent Position 
through the passage of time. And here hegins the 
jeal work of Mr. Kelkar, He was directly’ connected 
with Kesari for about 40 years. He was fortunate encugh 
to work for 24 years under Lokmanya. He was the secre- 
tary cf the Home Rule League. He attended the Round 
Table. Conference. He was a member of the All-India 
Congress Working Committee. 
Hindu Mahasabha. These are some of the incidents of 
his political career. But this political career though great 

is met as ‘wonderful as his literary career. 
He was not an editor without the artistic genius of, a 
literary man, Most of his writings were contributed to 
journals and newspapers, but this does not mean that 


He was Presiflent of the 


they lack literary sense. On the other hand every Marathi 
reader knows that though they were journalistic contri- 
butions they- always surpassed. the-writing of other writers, 
Therein lies the greatness of Kelkar. 

He tried his hands at various forms of*literature and 
adorned them most artistically. The present generation 
of Marathi writers bears a great reverence for Mr. Kelkar’s 
literary genius. He composed poems both in Sanskrit 
and Marathi. His dramas are translated into Sanskrit. He 


wrote essays, short stories, lives of great personalities, his- 


torical books, humourous skits and many other thiligs. 

Kelkar’s Complete work consists of 16000 pages. Every | 

_line that he has written is redolent of literary flavour. 
There is, one thing worth noting. Poets, novelists 


-and dramatists do not generally possess analytic genius, 


very rarely they can analyze scientifically the various forms 
of literature, but Kelkar isan exception to this. He has 
written dramas and has described their internal structure. 
He has composed humourous skits and has written a learn. 
ed volume on humour. His writings are not unequal. 
They are full of fine sentiments,-wit and wisdom. Dr. 
Jayakar says that there is not a single line from the pen 
of Kelkar which is devoid of good taste. He is a king 
among litterateurs, His presidential address at the Marathi 
Literary Conference is one of the finest pieces of literary 
compositicn. 

Bacon said, “All eaowiuibe ig my province.” So it 
is with Mr. Kelkar. To read Kelkar is to forget the world 
and to wander in the wcnderdands of imagination and ; 
kriowledge. His style has both simplicity and dignity. His 
wriling is learned without being dull, it has humour but 
no malice. And because he was such-a writer that Kelkar 
was able to keep the reputation of Kesari intact in the 
hard days during the forced absence of Lokmanya Tilak 
on account of his six year?’ incarceration in British jails, © 
Lokmanya paid a glowing tribute to his ablity and to his 
wise and capable management aftef his release. 

Literature reveals the life of the writer. You cannot 
differentiate between Mr. Kelkar as a man and a9 a writer. 
To appreciate the work means to appréciate the personality. 
He was a very simple and genérous man. He was 
always prepared to help others with a smiling face. He 
was not uncompromising and was doing constructive work, 
This grand old man, a.thorough- gentleman, a learned 
critic, a great writer, a self-less worker is mo more. Mr. 
Kelkar was the: greatest personality in Maharastra after. 
Lokmanya Tilak. There might have been many who dif- « 
fered with him in his views but they also loved him and 
honoured .him for his greatness, ° 
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Tue trial and execution of Maharaja Nandakumar is an *~ 


event so well-known and the details have been so thorough. © 
ly discussed hy Beveridge and Stephen that further investi- 
gation appears to be unnécessary. But in the Mayor’s 


Court and Supreme Court records I have fonnd some * 


papers: yet unpublished that may be regarded as valuable 
indirect evidence. ; 
Howell reproduces the version of the trial that .was 


published by the authority of the Supreme Court in 1776. * 


I am justified in saying on the basis of this authorised 
version of the trial that{Nandakumar was condemned. by 
-the jury and the judges because they helieved the evidence 
of Mohan Prasad and Kamaluddin. They either did not 
understind or would not understand the accounts (exhibit 
M) and the Kararnama (exhibit R)}. -In his charge to 
the jury Impey again and again referred to the credibility 


of the prosecutor, Mohan Prasad and his chief witness - 


Kamaluddin.$ These are his words : 


“Much depends on the evidence of Mohan 
Prasad. Most of you know him. You must deter- 
mine how far he deserves credit and how probable 
it is that be would’ accuse an innocent man of a 
capital crime. . 

“Attempts were made to impeach Mohan 
Prasad by ‘particular facts of attempts to suborn 
‘and by general character. You must judge how far 
they have succeeded. They totally failed in the 
same attempts as to Kamaluddin...— - : 

“The character of Kamaluddin was ‘enquired 
into from Coja° Petruse and you have heard ~ the. 
answer. Petruse had-said in reply to a cross ex- 

- amination, ‘ten people speak well of him. to four 
-who speak ill of him’.” : 

{ Beveridge. is justified in saying that Impey called wpon 
the jury to convict Nandakuniar in order to save the 
character of Mohan Prasad. He even advised the jurors 
to rely on their private knowledge of Mohan Prasad. They 
were asked to depend on Kamaluddin because *Coja 


Petryse, whom you all know” testified that he was reliable) ection about this buying of debts, “The most Jewish, the 


As I read the High Court records I was on the look” 
out for papers unconnected with the Nandakumar case 
which refer to Molian Prasad and Kamaluddin in order 
to get an idea of their ‘general character.” I thought that 
this would be a more secure evidence on which.the his- _ 
torian could depend than the gossip of Calcutta in 1775 
on which the jurors were practically asked to rely. Mohan 


Prasad died in 1777. I have read all the papers of the * 


Mayor’s Court and its successor the Supreme “Court from 
1758 when Mohan Prasad’s name first occurs in judicial 
records. I have seen 14 case records of the Mayox’s 
Court unconnected with the Nandakumar case in which 
Mohan Prasad-was either a plaintiff or a defendant. There 
are also as many cases whose records could not be found. 
I would thus summarise the evidence I have collected 
about his ‘general character? — 
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Mohan Prasad was a Calcutta broker who acted as 
the agent of Hazari Mal, executor of the will of Amir- 
chand, Diachand, nephew of Amirchand, Bolagi Das, 
banker of Mir Qasim and” Gangavishnu, executor of the 
will of Bolaqi Das. He used also to lend money to the 
servants of the East India Company for their private trade. 
Almost all the fourteen cases referred: te, concerned his 
money-lending iransactions with Englishmen. This was 
his principal business. In 1758, shortly after the death 
of Amirchand, Williamson wha was then sub-secrelary of 
the Council, was. approached by Hazari Mal for appoint- 
ment as his banyan. Williamson later deposed in connec: 
tion with another case : ; 

: “Hazari Mal came to me in 1758 hearing I was 
about to dismiss my banyan and desired I should , 
employ him . . . he told me that he would, be the 
person to transact my business but the ostensible 

= persons would be Diachand and Mohan Prasad. 

Mohan Prasad was a merchant here. I cannot say 
~ whether he was employed in the service of Hazari 
Mal except from his coming to my house daily on 
his behalf.” 
We have also the evidence of one Ratanchand to the 
effect that in 1768 Mohan Prasad was a prisoner in the 
Cutchery, which decided disputes between Indians and 
was out of cash and not then in a position to lend money 
to Englishmen. for their private trade, In 1770, in the 
case of Ggprge Sparks against the executors of Bolagi 


Das, evidence was given to the effect that a debt that 





Meer Ashraf owed to Bolagi Das was sold by the latter 
to William Bolts who asked the -deed to ‘be drawn up in 
the name_of George Sparks. “Mohan Prasad was_the g0- 
between. Mohan Prasad, according to the Banyan of Bolts, 
asked the latter to get him ‘one quarter share of the pur- 
chase. A’ gomostah of Bolagi Das said in his evidence 
that Mohan Prasad paid 5,000 rupees for his one-fourth 
share of the purchase. Impey remarked in another con- 


“most rapacious practice, this champarty—buying of debts”, 

Mohan Prasad-was-tims in thé limelight in Calcutta as 
a litigant in the Mayor’s Court as also in the Court Cutchery. 
‘He was at least in one case a Banyan’s'‘benamidar. His most 
thriving business was champarty and he shared in the 
profits of the private trade of the servants of the East 
India pons! Nandakumar, in one of his letters to the 
supreme councillors, described Mohan Prasad as a man 
whose villainy and intrigues were well-known. His being 
admitted, by the Governor-General to private conference 
in the town and his-gardens must be due to ‘his enmity 
and malevolence to me,’ This letter was written in March, 
1775 and in May Mohan Prasad stood forth as his accuser 
in the Supreme Court. 

Kamaluddin was described by Clavering as an in-- 
famous creature. His name is to be found only in the 
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‘Siesns Cae records of 1775 and 1776 and in the ex- 
“hibits of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue of 1772, 
1774 and 1775. In one of his petitions to the Calcutta 
Committee of Revenue im September, 1775 Kamaluddin 
.describes himself as ‘a man of no substance.’ In 1772 the 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue brought about a new 
~ arrangement -of the salt districts and Kamaluddin was ac- 
cepted “as th farmer of Hijli. He was to pay 75,000 
in land-reyenue and he had to furnish a certain quantity 
of salt at a fixed price and any surplus salt which. he 
might make at an ‘advance of Rs. 25 on-the contract price. . 
He was to sell salt only to. the Company. He got an ad- 
vance of three-fourths of the value of the salt. It was not 
to be expected that Kamaluddin, who was worth very little, 


would be given this contract unless he had some very in-” 


fiuential persons interested in the transaction. -His Kutkin- 
- adar or under-farmer was Dewan Basant Rai of Hughli. 
Tn the course of a cross-examination before the Committee, 


Kamal referred to Kanta Babu’s son as a counlter-security ~ 


of Dewan Basant Rai. Kanta Babu was the well-known 
Banyan of Hastings./In September, 1775 the Dewan was 
asked by the President of the Committee of Revenue about 
the nature of the Tuncaw (tankhwa) in favour of Barwell, 
who was a member of the Council and a constant supporter 
of Hastings. Basant Rai, sub-farmed in part to Kand- 
arpa Das, whose security was Mohan ‘Babu, an inhabitant 
of Calcutta, possibly Mohan Prasad. -Justice Hyde in his 
notes wrote in 1776: 


“The deficiency of-salt delivered by Kamal was 
due, it was alleged, to his’ selling the salt to Myr. 
Barwell. . . it is not impossible.” 

In one of his petitions Kamal also said that his Thika 
salt farms were underfarmed by Ramprasad ukerjee on 
account of Lokenath Nandi, son of Kanita Babu. Kamal, ” 
a poor creature, whe had to pay a very considerable amount 


_of the money advanced to him as “Durbar charges” was in “ 


“this business an inStrument of Barwell, Kanta Babu and 
Mohan Prasad, Basant Rai, his principal underfarmer, 
complained against him in January, 1775 that Kamaluddin 

” changed the standard maund for weighing galt which. sub- 

jected him to a loss of 32 per cent. But with so many 

big men interested in his income from the salt farm he 
found it very difficult/fo fulfil his obligations to the Com- 
mittee of RevenueHe became distracted and approached ~ 

Maharaja Nandakumar whom he knew and who had 

known his father and grandfather and who had given him 

protection more ‘than once. He hoped that Maharaja 

Nandakumar would use his influence with the Francis 

party to get him back the ‘Duthar- charges’ he had 

paid. But Barwell’s Munshi Sadruddin, who was Kamal’s 
friend, must have intervened and advised: him to see 

Hastings. Through the good offices of Sadruddin the 

‘Durbar charges’ paid to Dewan Ganga Gobind Singh - “were 

returned to Kamal. 


Alter ‘this we find Kamal giving eidenes in the for- 
gery trial that he was Muhammad Kamal in 1765 and 
that his seal was forged on the bond.Impey asked the 


- Jury to Believe him hecause he was“certified as a good 
\ 
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man by Coja Petruse between whom and the Maharaja 
according to Farrer, who defended Nandakumar, there was 
‘a declared enmity. The party of Francis regarded Kamal 
“as the man whose help enabled Hastings to get Nanda- 
kumar convicted. It was perhaps at their instance that 
the Committee of Revenue threw Kamalinto confinemer 
for non-fulfilment of the terms of .the ‘contract. The. 
preme Court released him by a writ of hebeas corpus. The 
Committee again ordered him into prison and he was. 
again released by the Supreme Court by a second writ 
of habeas corpus. His son was shortly afterwards drowned 
‘in the Hughli and he himself was heard of no more. - 
This wretched creature described by James Fowke as 
the scum. of the earth, who had helped Barwell to. de- 
fraud the East India Company. became the instrument of 
Hastings in his parrying thrust in political fencing. 


Warren Hastings has been generally regarded as the 
‘concealed prosecutor of Nandakumar. The system of 
Benami was so widely prevalent in India in those days 
that Hastings used it in the law-court with Mohan Prasad 
'as his Beramidar. The foreman of the Grand. Jury com. 

_mitting Nandakumar for trial was Stewart, acting secre- 
“tary of thé council. The foreman of the petty jury was 
Robinson, a private friend of Hastings. Elliot, the inter- 
preter before the Grand Jury and the-Petty Jury, was the 
Private Secretary of Hastings. Farrer, objected to his 
interpretation as he was intimately connected with per- 
sons whom the prisoner regarded as his enemies. The 


. connection of Hastings with Mohan Prasad and Kamal- 


uddin has already been explained. ee another 
prosecution witness, was Barwell’s Munshi. Raja Naba- 
krishna, who seemed to give evidence against, Nandakumar 
_ With seeming reluctance that appeared to have impressed 
the Chief Justice, was ocnnected with Hastings since 1750, 
when Hastings first came to India, and owed much of his 
later prosperity to him. Coja Petruse was ah old ally and an 
old creditor of Hastings. The most important witnesses, 
summoned to give rebutting evidence, were also intimately 
connected with Hastings. In his conspiracy case against 
Fowke, Nandakumar and Radhacharan, Hastings was asked 
later whether he had directly or indirectly countenanced 
the prosecution against Nandakumar. He replied, “I 
-never did; I have been on my guard. I have carefully 
savoided every circumstance which might appear to be an 
interference in that prosecution.”: Hastings must be given 
full credit for this citcumspedtion. Mohan Prasad was 
sued for the cook’s bill for the dinner and other enter- 
tainments ~provided for the counsel, attorneys and those 
who were invited during the trifl (Legallis vs, Mohan 
Prasad, 1776). Gangavishnu’s will filed on the 23rd 
January, 1776 directed Mohan Prasad to deduct the ex- 
pense incurred for the trial froni the money of Maharaja . 
Nandakumar, when received. The effects of the Maharaja 
were never forfeited and neither Gangavishnu, nor Mohan 
Prasad nor their heirs and successors could get anything 
from the estate of this man who was convicted of capital 
felony. (In the goods of Maharaja Nandakumar deceased ;* 
caveat of Raja Gurudas,. 15th November, 1781) Ganga- 
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Murshidabad in 1763 was a fact. and Bolagi as Mir 
Qasim’s banker suffered not only at Dacca but’ also at a 
very remote place like Rangpur. In a petition of Bolaqi 
to the Mayor’s Court he refers to bis loss in 1763 in 
Rangpur where James Moore, an agent of Henry Vansit- 
tart, took by force from his gomasta Arcot rupees 112,874. 
Yt was very likely that the jewels deposited in 1758 were 
sold before the disturbance and Bolagqi Das only took 
advantage of the disturbance to make the bond conditional 
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and secure Nandakumar’s influential support for inducing 
men in power in Calcutta to listen to his complaint, 

The “unfortunate victim”, as Farrer, described Nanda. 
kumar in the petition for respite was justified in speak- 
ing thus to Clavering with reference to Hastings’ plotting 
with Mohan Prasad, “A number of people saying the 
same thing though it may not he true, is at least believed 
to be true.....so many people said that the kid was 
a dog that it was at last taken for a dog.” 





ABOUT WAR POETS AND. TR POETRY 
By Pror. WILLIAM EDWARD HOOKENS, ma. 


a. 
Wueruer the war poets differ from the peace psets I am 
ast here to discuss. All that I intend doing is te record— 
as best as [ can—the experiences of war poels as seen 
through their poetry. The- material that I am drawing 
upon is the material that two books are furnishing mé 
with. I mean Anthology of War Poets edited by Julian 
Symons in the- Pelican book ahd another entitled Poets 
Since 1989 by Stephen Spender. For my yeni 
however, I am responsible, 

We hear a good deal of war poets, war artists, and 
[ wonder if poets and artists can be segregated into two 
classes as has been done. I feel revolted when’ people 
call Hardy a war poet because he is anything but a war 
poet. It is true that he has written a Dynasts but that is 
because it portrays the Napoleonic war and not the war 
that he saw with his own ‘eyes. Imagination does make 
him see good in things evil and distant but at close 
quarters they are inclined to be foul, as Hardy found to 
nis cost. “Take any of Hardy’s poems written during war 
amd see. whether he has a good word for war or the war- 
mongers, I 
the war poets is T. S. Eliot. It has become a custom with 
writers of modern poetry to drag in Eliot in season and 
out of it on the plea that Eliot. is the man in today’s 
poetry. That may be, but has Eliot the popularity that 
Tennyson had among the people? Excepting a small 
clique of poetasters and scholars in English none knows 
who Eliot is. I do not intend to be disrespectful, con- 
sidering as I do the invaluable services of Eljot as critic 
and poet of no mean order. But Eliot is far from being 
a poet as [ would understand the word nor can I rattle of 
lines from his peems as I can do of other poets, even of 
minor ones like Gray and Dr. Johnson, of the prosaic 
eighteenth century. But I will take the cue from writers 
who have written on war.-poets or war poetry and dub 
those as war poets who have said something on some of 
the various phases of war, - including the khaki and the 
W.A.C.(1). 

During the last war (1914-18) poets sang of war as 
they liked, some jovially, some dismally, All, including 
Gissing, thought it was the last war that was fought to 
end wars and predicted a happy era after the war. 


Another man who is usually dragged im among . 


. their” dear cotntry 


But - 


human nature continued ta be ae nature and men 
fought for money and lands and for women on a greater scale 
than they had. ever done before; and people grew hardened 
pessimists, looking to God—~if there were one—-for safety 
in the shape of early release from life. What the poets - 
and artists thought and wrote can very well be imagined. 
Of all literary figures the one that stands prominent 
is’Bernard Shaw because he was the only one to keep 
his mouth open when everyone had shut his. And the 
result was- that Shaw was told to keep his mouth shut 
and live as a free man or to talk his head off and he con- 
fined for lifelong"imprisonment. Shaw preferred the latter 
and- made up for his silence in this war when he sent as 
many articles as he could on the meanness of the Allies 
and the unhappy state of Slave India. Hence when Britain 
was an open enemy of India’s freedom the man «whom 
India love® as her C. F. Andrews or her Annie Besant 
was old man Shaw. But Shaw does not write poetry and 
he is brought im to show the reaction of literary men 


during the last war, and to some exjent, during this war. 


In the last war the need for men was not so insistent 
but in this war it was a pressing one, and therefore all 
and sundry joined the war. They had to join it because 
was going to rack and ruin and 
they had to save it from thé vandalism of the Hitlerites. 
And so philosophers and scientists, poets and novelists 
and attists went to the front to fight the enemy of the 
True; the Good and the Beautiful. 

And what gets me thinking is that even during the 
war the people had the time to paint and draw and to 
write; and the number of painters and artists and poets 
during this war is legion. One has only to get collecting 
their materials to see what they have contributed in the 
shape of imaginative things. In fact, some of the finest 
writings and paintings and art are those of war duration; 
and one. wonders how they could devote. themselves to 
escapist things in a war of ‘Bombs and tear gas and secret 
weapons. Human nature has its cure and remedies and 
God’s ways are ‘too infinite for diagnosis. All that one can 
say is that ideals kept them alive—-more so the ideals of 
the war art academies and museums that inspirited 
the people to fight with a zeal that was nothing short of 
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religious, It was not uncommon during’ the war for people 
to spend fabulous amounts on art pictures. Newton’s 
booklet Art for Everybody shows the tremendous amount 
of interest that people took in poetry and novels and art. 
For once, at least the war-stricken peoplé saw in art their 


only succour as did Matthew Arnold and his wean LA... 


Richards. 
Come to think of it, one anders if we have any 
poets at all, crowded as we are with legions of non,poets. 


T remember reading some of the finest books on modern ~ 


poetry including the-handy and cheap one by C. D. Lewis, 
entitled Poetry for You, and 1 wonder if he was just being 
a salesman because the poetry of today is anything but 
poetry for the ordinary man. What has honestly gone 
wrong with the poets of today- that they cannot think of 
the dancing daffodils or the yainbow in the sky or the sing- 
‘ing nightingales or. the soaring skylark ! But let Tat go. 
And let’s come to our modern poets. 

(Most of our modern poets are young or pretend to be 
young by ever talking of. things that youngsters like. 
Judged by the photographs of American and English and 
Dominion poets that I have before me, I would not call 
the oldest of them a day over fifty years. Of course, IT am 
not thinking of really old poets:like Eliot or Lehmann or 
Walley or Graves or Reed, for the obvious reason that I 
feel that they are,too old,to say anything imaginatively 
strong.or invigorating, though Eliot makes stfong attempts 
to be virile and gies on in his “Bang, Bang, Bang” strain, 
while Lehmann and company, I feel, would make good 
‘editors but poor poets; and the reason is that they feel so 
differently about poetry from what the people are accus- 
tomed to. ; 

As I have said, most of our poets are young and some 
Jock so terribly young that one feels that they have been 
dropped out. of the cradle because there was no room fot 
them. Dylan Thomas does look a baby and: his face is 
almost babyish. I would not be sumprised if ove day the 
advertisers got him for Glaxo feeding! He looks a Milton- 
Shelley blend, minus the fire of one and the imaginative 
flight of the other. But he is modern and does have a 
following as strong, if not stronger than C, D. Lewis’s. 
Cecil Lewis looks anything but an old man and the looks 
in his eyes (though not exactly poetic) are far from being 
prosaic (or materialistic) ; Louis Macniece looks as though 
he were making determined efforts to look young (if not 
sweet) and has not quite succeeded; Vernon Watkins is a 
frank young fellow and Icoks it with his mouth slightly 
open showing two big white teeth; Auden looks a real 
soldier with a poetic scowl as an additional accoutrement; 
Spender pretends to be marvellously romantic, with his 
hair tossed about and a smile hovering on his exciting lips. 
So much for the poets. Let’s come to what some ofthe 
war poets say. 

Thomas Hardy—‘“the prince of war poets”—sees the 
muddle that the statesmen and the politicians and the 
capitalistic class have created and he continues to sing 
because to stop singing would mean to drive him mad with 
the report of the guns and the roar of the cannons shatter- 


-make compromises. 
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ing his nerves. For days at a stretch he keeps awake, 
thinking of the ruins of families and houses and culture 
and wonders whether the Last Day has come for him ! 
How could Man, be so cruel, so lustful, so barbarous! Will 
not anything stop him from this systematic evil? With 
No Christ but Satan—what will the world come to ! 

. Edward Thomas sees the sun shining brightly but he 
can no longer walk as he once did or laugh together with . 
the girl he loved, because something more detestable, 
than disease has begun to upset him, madden him. Rumours 
of the war awaken untold feams and the cry of the sentry - 
and the debris around remind him of Hades let loose on 
earth. For him there are now no moonlight walks, no 
week-end pleasures to look forward to, but barren fields-all 
around and fallen apples to remind him that there is a 
war. He buoys himself up because he has to live and has 
to save dear English culture. He has to Keep the! war 
going ! . 
None knows during war where men “ gleep or die, 
Sympathy is dried. War makes mam practical and fit toi 
die. And in Rupert Brooke—the Philip Sydney of the 
last war—we see the lover-poet turn metaphysical and 
make a dead soldier on a foreign field a dear. thing to 
England because there in that mound lies the elements 
of the Englishman elementalised with the Universal con- 
sciousness. War poets do turn religious under the strain 
of war, instead of being Johnny Keats clinging to Fanny 
Brawne or Byron) searching happiness in other people’s 
‘wives. 

_W. B. Yeats—the man who showed Tagore as the 
Universal Poet—thinks it better to keep his mouth shut 
because he would be saying some very unpleasant truths 
~—as Gandhi has been saying, and as Socrates did to his 
cost. But as the war has begun Yeats feels it his duty 
to put his hand'to the waggom and he does, massively. By 
law his country is an enemy to the belligerent nation and 
he must fight the enemy or what happens to his deat 
country? 

With all war poets the inevitable faces them and they 
"Life would be an utter failure if they 
did not make compromises. Life is too dreadful to be 
lived—and they cling to some (prop, so cling to it that 
they live and come out of the ordeal braver and happier 
men. They wonder—as most did during this war—whether, 
war is a purge to the growing evils, Others, like’ Pilate ; 
see in war the monster of Fate let loose before whom 
all have to succumb, and die without raising a voice to 
man or heaven. How can they when they see all they 
love and cherish crumble before their very eyes? 

The Ahaki unifom, grand in its own way, has its 
responsibilities and the war poets have not been slow to 
bring this out to the best of their abilities. The constant 
marching with heavy ammunition boots and a heavy load 
on the back and a gun or two on the shoulders does make 
some poets vocal, at times discouragingly, at times spiritedly, 
The reflection on the long, wearisome, untimed-by-music 
marches are not too bright when the poet thinks of the* 
fine, comfortable civilian job and his home, family and the 
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tadio. No women for days to see. and to feel courage 
flowing in the nerves! What must the wives be thinking of 
the soldiers—“having a fine time with the country lassies”! 
‘It is.a grave thing this war—it irritates the nerves, and 
women from nowhere have to suddenly make their ap- 
pearancés as nurses or W,.A.C(I) and comfort them. 
‘Imagine what mad. men the soldiers would he if they did 
not have women fighting side by side with them! The 
soldiers have their meal and talk over old times when 
someone reminds them of the dead pal, and they exclaim: 
“Poor chap, he loved a girl and he has probably given 
her the baby and his photo, but he is no more to see his 
hearth and home”: The nerves: get hardened and friends 
kill iriends in cold blood because “there’s no use living in 
this bloody world: of war”. 

Siefried. Sassoon can speak out his’ mind and say : 
Why have the memorial tablets and Roll Call of Honour, 
‘when Man deliberately kills) another for no rhyme or 
reason, What corruption ‘during war—bastards for children 


and future citizens, women raped and homes and churches . 


desecrated ! : : ¥ 
Wilfred Owen sees the fate of the fallen lot—left alone 
‘to rot, trampled on or thrown in dust heap without a tear 
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or Geremony. No dead march . . but mass burial with 
their -clothes removed and their amiinanston and honours 
snatched away. 

. HB. Mallieu, ¥. H. Auden, ae a host of war poets 
treat the subjects of war in a way. Hence it is wrong, 
nay criminal to call poets. “war poets” because they write 
on war. No sane poet has ever bubbled on the good peints 
of war. Only the so-called poets have done. And most 
of the poets who have writtén in wild frenzy over the good 
that comes of war are those poets who have been: employed 
by the state to keep the moralé of the people—to be the 
Voice of the Angels to suffering, disconsolate man. Some 
have fulfilled their tasks’ extremely well, while others have 
limped. Let it be said in favour of the modern pocts—~ 
most ‘of whom are’ anonymous and-who have died in the 
battlefield—that they have been outspokenly frank and have 
brought to war-poeiry not only a new technique but also 
a brittleness of thought and expression that-is the result 
of deep thinking along the -Eliot-O’Neill.ways of despair, 
wastélands and mournings, But they cannot be blamed. 
They ‘are children ‘of the age—the thermometers of the 
times—the offspring of, Interrogation and Shavian- 
cleverness ! ‘ ay ts 





TWO HINDU-MUSLIM RIOTS DURING THE LATER | MUGHAL DAYS 
By DEENABANDHU DAS 


Tue view that Hindu-Muslim conflict is an innovation 
of British rule in India is not altogether correct. 
Neither is the view that before the British came India 
“Wad been torn asunder by a perpetual feud between 


Hindus and Musalmans, ‘The fact is that conflict or” 


rivalry between Islam“and ‘Hinduism has been one of 
the many factows that have determined the course of 
events in the India of the . past. There have been 
times, indeed, when Hindu-Muslim ill-feeling has-been 
long absent from the minds of the generality of the 
princes and the people. At such times alliances and 
rivalries have arisen entirely irrespective of the reli- 
gion of the parties concerned. Akbar (1556-1605) was 
the initiator of one ‘of such epochs of- profound religio- 
communal peacs, Factors other than religion. counted 
withehim and determined the course of evehts, In 
1564, the ninth year of his reign, Akbar abolished the 
jezya or poll-tax on ron-Muhammadans in his Empire. 
He also effaced all religious distinctions im -the distri- 
butién of Stats patronage, and so on. His two suc- 
eessors, Jahangir (1605-1627) and Sahajahan (1628- 
1658), particularly the former, continued the liberalism 
of their illustrious predecessor, The result was a pro- 
found religio-communal peace in the Mughal Empire 
ti it was broken by Aurangzeb (1658-1707) 
ascended -the throne, through a bloody war of suc- 
cession, aa the representative of the fanatical Muslim 
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section of fhe Empire. And-he wad not slow, after 
accession, to’ re-introduce the communal virus in his 
imperial administration. In 1679, 115 years after Akbar 
had abolished it, he re-introduced the jizya, the most 
potent instrument of religio-communal discrimination 
against the Hindus. The result was a fresh outbreak 
of religio-communal rivalry. A néw epoch begins, in 
which the determining factors of the course of events 
are altogether different from those -of the previous 
epoch. The two incidents of Hindu-Muslim rioting lL 
shall cite here belong to this epoch. =. 

The first is dated, 1718, 34 years after the re- 
introduction. of the jizya and 6 years after the: death 
of Aurangzeb. But that time ‘the Hindu powers— 
Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas—have begun to rise, and 
exercise a moderating influence on the imperial policy. 
Even during the reign of Aurangzeb some Maratha 
and Rajput chiefs-are said to have been bold enough, 
to prohibit Azan (the Muhdammadan eall to prayer) at 
thé mosques, and the Muhammadan  jizya-collectors 


“were expelled from certain places after plucking their 


beards out. In -1718, Farrukhsiyyar, who had ascended 
the throne the same year, abolished the jizya for the 
first time since Aurangzeb’s re-imposition in 1679. 
This riot takes place at Alimadabad in Gujarat 
some time after Subadar Daud Pani takes charge, A 
main reason of the outbreak of the riot, according to 


/ 
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Khafi Khan’s description, is the discontent in the 
Muslim mind about Daud Pani’s partiality towards the 
dindus. The general appearance of the origin, deve- 
opment and end of the riét is so very much like the 
clots of our own day. I cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting verbatim the description of Khafi Khan who 
“lived at that time and was an acute and enthusiastic 
chronicler of Mughal history. 


‘Tan Fist Riot, Ammapanap, 1713 


Khafi Khan’s description of the incident is as 
” follows :* 

“After Daud Pani became Subadar of Ahmada- 
bad in Gujarat, in the second year of the reign, on 
the night when the holt of the Hindus is burnt, a 

. tertain Hindu, between whose. house and the house 
of some Musulmans there was a courtyard common 
to both-houses, prepared to burn the holt in front 


of his house; but the Musulmans prevented him. 


The Hindu went to Daud Khan, who frequently 
favoured the infidelg, and argued that he had a right 
to do.as he liked in his own house. After a good 
deal of talk and importunity, the right to burn the 
holt was allowed. Next day a Musulman, who dwelt 


opposite the house, desiring to give an entertain-~ 


ment in honour of the Prophet, brought a cow and 
slaughtered it there, on the ground that it was his 
own, house. All the Hindus of the quarter assembled 
in a mob round the Musulmans, and the Musul- 
mans, being unable to resist, went into their houses 
and hid themselves. 

“The Hindus grew so bold and violent that 
they seized a Jad of fourteen or fifteen years old, 
the son of a cow-butcher, and, according to the 
statement of one of the citizens who fell within 

‘their hands, they dragged the boy off and 
slaughtered him. The report and sight of this out- 
rage drew the Musulmans together from all quar- 
ters; the ery for a general disturbance was raised; 
and they were ready to do battle with the Hindus. 
A great concourse assembled, and among them 
several thousand Afghans, in the service of Daud 
Khan, eager to defend the honour of Islam, without 
earing to please their master. The Afghans of the 
suburbs and the inhabitants of the city assembled 
together in a great crowd, and went off with one 
accord to the house of the Kazi. The Kazi seeing 
the mob, hearing the disturbance, and thinking of 
the partiality of the Subadar, shut his door upon 
the people. 

“Report says that upon a hint of the Kazi as 
-to the conduct and partiality of Daud Khan 
towards the Hindus, the Musulmans set fire to the 
door of the Kazi’s house, and began to burn ithe 
shops in the chauk and the houses of the Hindus, 
In the riot many shops were destroyed. They then 
went off with the intention of burning the house of 
Kapur Chand, a jeweller,-and an.active infidel, who 

~ took a leading part in this business, and was an 
acquaintance of Daud Khan. He got notice of their 
intention, and, with a number of matchlockmen 
whom he collected, he shut the gate of his ward -of 
the town and showed fight. Numbers of Musulmans 
and Hindus were killed. The riot reached such @ 
pitch that for three or four days all business and 
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in about 1720, is more in the 


work in Ahmadabad was suspended. A large number 
of the leaders on both sides resolved to appeal to 
the Emperor. Daud Khan placed his own seal on 
the petition of Kapur Chand, and the Kazi and 
and other officials having certified to the violence 
of the Musulmans, it-was sent to Delhi, Shaikh 
"Abdul Aziz (and other Musulmans) went in person 
to Court.” 


Tun Seconp Riot, Kasumin, sour 1720 


The second incident, which occurred in Kashmir 
nature of a regular 


orthodox Muslim rebellion under a petty chief than 
an ordinary street riot, ’Abdu-n Nabi Kashmiri has & 
long. grudge agaitist the Hindus. He is an orthodox 
Muslim to the core, an extreme bigot. He ‘wants 
Hindus to remain as perfect slaved and pariabs, But 


the Mughal imperial policy is otherwise. 


Since the 


abolition of jizya by Farrukhsiyyar, he himself, had 
again re-imposed it in 1717, but his short-lived suc- 


_ cessor Rafi-uddarjat had again abolished it in 1719. . 
In September 


of the same year, after Muhammad 


Shah had ascended the throne, he again levied jizya, ; 
but next year he himself abandoned it. All. this shows 
the extreme instabilicy of the imperial administration 
and policy at Delhi. Orthodox Muslim, unorthodox 
Muslim and Hindu influences alternately act upon the 
imperial policy and bring forth changes every now and 
then. After 1719, jizya was never again re-introduced. 
This shows that orthodox Muslim hold was waning at 
the imperial headquarters. “Abdu-n Nabi Kashmiri, i0 
his extreme desperation born of frustration, comes out 
openly with his gang of fanatics, overpowers the un- 
orthodox Muslim Deputy Subadar of Kashmir, Mir 
Ahmad Khan, and for some time rules supreme at the 


city inflicting all sorts of losses and 


injuries and 


indignities upon the Hindus as well as upon the ul 
orthodox Mudlims and even killing them. The imperial 
re-inforcement soon arrives and brings the offenders +o 
book, their leader being tactfully and cruelly mur- 
dered. : 


Khefi Khan's description of the event Tuns 2S 


follows :* 


~ very. virulent. 


“Mahbub Khan, otherwise called "Abdu-n Nabi 
Kashmiri, had a long-standing quarrel against the 


_ Hindus in Kashmir. He had gathered round- him 


many restless Muhammadans, with whom he went 
to the deputy of the Subadar and to the Kazi, and 
presenting certain legal opinions, he demanded that 
the Hindus should be interdicted from riding on 
horses, from wearing coats (jama), from putting on 
turbans and armour (chira o yerak), from going out 
for excursions in the fields and gardens, and from 
bathing on certain days, Upon this matter he was 
The officials, in answer, said that 
they would act upon the rules laid down by the 
Emperor, and by the chief lawyers, in respect of the 
treatment, of Zimmis (protected: unbelievers) 
throughout the provinces of the Empire. Mahbub 
Khan was greatly offended, and, being supported by 


* 
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a party of Musulmans, he annoyed and “insulted 
Hindus wherever he met them. A Hindu could not 
pass through any market or. street without being 
subjected to indignity. : 

“One day Majlis Rai, a respected Hindu of 
Kashmir, went out with a party to ‘ramble in the 
fields and gardens, and they feasted “Brahmans. 
Mahbub Khan collected ten or twelve thousand 
Musulmans, - came upon them unawares, and 
began to beat, bind and kill them, Majlis Rai 
escaped, fled with some others to Abmad Khan. 
Mahbub Khan, with all his followers went to the 
house of .Majlis Rai: and the Hindu quarter, and 
began to plunder and fire the houses. ‘The Hindus 
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’ Court, Mumin Khan was sent to act 
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in retirement. Dindar Khan acted as ruler, and, 
taking his seat in the’. mosque, discharged the 
government business. é 
—“Upon intelligence of this outbreak reaching 
as deputy of 


Inayatullah Khan, the Subadar.-. . . At the end 
-of Shawwal he halted three kos from Kashmir. 
Mahbub Khan was ashamed of his unrighteous 


‘deeds. So he went to-Khwaja Abdullah, who was 


and Musulmans who interfered to prevent this were — 


killed and wounded. After that they proceeded to 
the. house of Mir Ahmad Khan,.where they set to 
work beating, throwing stones and bricks, and shoot- 
ing arrows and bullets. Every. man they found they 
detained and‘subjected to’ various indignities. Some 
they killed, others they wounded and plundered. 
Mir Ahmad Khan for a day and‘ night was unable 
to drive them from his house or to stop their 
violence, but had to employ many artifices to escape 
from them, Next day he got together a force, and, 
with Mir Shahur Khan Bakhshi and other officials, 


highly respected in Kashmir, and begged him to 
go out with a number of the principal and most 
respectable Muhammadans to meet the new deputy, 
and bring him into the city with honour,.. - 
Khwaja Khan Abdullah advised, him in a friendly 
way to go to Mir Shahur Khan Bakhshi, and 
apologise for what had passed. If he did so, they 
would go out with him to meet the deputy. In 


. accordance with his advice, Mahbub Khan went to 


a 


the, house of Shahur Khan, and having de 4 
a 


statement to him, rose to depart, alleging he 


~ gome business to attend to. The Bakshi, acting on 


they took horse and went against Mahbub Khan. . 


The rioters collected, as on the preceding day, and 
resisted Ahmad Khan. A party got in his rear and 
burnt the bridge over which he had crossed. They 
set fire to both sides of the street through which he 
had passed, and from in front and from the roofs 
and walls of the nouses they discharged arrows and 
muskets and cast stones and bricks. Women and 
children flung filth, and dirt, and whatever they 
could lay hands on. A fierce fight continued in 
which . . . and several . others were killed or. 
wounded. Mir Ahmad Khan was in a great strait, 
for he could neither retire nor advance ; so he waS 
obliged to ask for mercy, and escaped from’ his 
dangerous position amid ‘volleys of gibes and 
insults. . : 


“Mahbub Khan proceeded to the Hindu quar- 
ter, and burnt and gutted the houses whi 
remained. Again he proceeded to the house of Mir 
Ahmad Khan, and dragged out of it with insult 


the Khwaja’s advice, had called a number of the 
people from the Cherbeli and Kahkaran quarters of 
the city, and concealed them about his house. They 
watched for Mahbub Khan, and fell upon him 
unawares. First, before his eyes, they ripped up the 
bellies of his two young boys, who always accom- 
panied him, and they killed him with great cruelty. 

_ “Next day the Musulmans went to the Charbeli 
quarter, to exact retaliation for blood. This quarter 
was inhabited by Shi’as. There they began to beat, 
to bind, to kill, and to burn the houses. For two 


. days the fight was kept up, but the assailants then 


' the hous@ of the Kazi and the Bakhshi. 


prevailed. Two or three thousand people who were 
in that quarter, including a large number of Mughal - 
travellers, were killed with their wives and families. 
Property to the value of lacs was plundered, and the 
war raged for two or three days. It is impossible to 
eommit to writing all that.I have heard about this 
outbreak. ‘After this destruction, the rioters went to 
Shahur 
Khan concealed himself and the Kazi escaped in 
disguise. They pulled down the Kazi’s house to the 
foundations, and carried the'bricks of it away in 


_ their hands. Mumin Khan, -after-entering the city, 


Majlis Rai and a number of other persong who had - 


taken refuge there. He and his followers cut off 


their ears and noses, circumcised them, and in some . 


instances cut off the organ of generation. Another 
day they went tumultously to the great mosque, 
degraded Mir Ahmad Khan from his office - of 
deputy of the Subadar, and, having given the prime 
cause of the disturbance the title of Dindar Khan, 
they appointed him to act as ruler of Musulmans, 
and to enforce the commands of the law and the 
decisions of the Kazis until a new Deputy Subadar 
should come from the Court. For five months Mir 
Ahmad’ Khan was deprived of power, and remained 
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and Shiah Musalmans have become 


sent Mir Ahmad Khan under one escort to Imana- 
bad, and then had to take severe measures with the 
people of Kashmir.” ; 

In this sec§nd riot described above unorthodox 
the objects of 


orthodox Sunni Muslims’ vandalism quite as much a8 
Hindus. Shiah-Sunni quarrel was a much more living 
reality in early days than now. But, Hindu-Muslim 


riots among ordinary villagers 
appears, were much less known ih those days than now. 


and townsfolk, it 


The available records of those days do not furnish ue 
many more incidents like the two narrated above. 








CONGRESS SEVIKA DAL 
By MANTI N. DESAT, «.a. 


Tr has been a common, though sometimes mistaken helief, 
that women-in India have always remained behind their 
men-folk, confined to hearth and heme. The part taken 
by women in the struggle for freedom pertains to_so re- 
cent, a history that it is not necessary for me to refer to it 
in details here. However, I propose to deal with one as- 
pect of women’s movement, hamely, the volunteer move- 
ment in this brief survey. In the last phase’ of freedom, 
Bombayites saw volunteers in their true colours.: On the 
morning of the memorable 9th August, they bravely faced 
the clouds of the tear gas, Many of them fainted, but 
they did not retreat’ Police sergeants malhandled volun- 
_ teers but still they resisted till they were forcibly re. 
moved to jail. On the dawn cf independence, to which 
theirs is not a meagre contribution, an article narrating 
the activities of the Seva Dal of Bombay’ would not be 
out of tune but very appropriate. 

We find two qualities in human beings, one is that 
of leadership, and the other that of following. 

‘Years back the Sevika Dal came into existence under 
the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. 
Sefia Somji, a girl hardly eighteen in age, daughter of a 
well-known Attorney. She had in her the quality of a 
leader from her childhood. One would be surprised to 
know that the Sevika Dal wes started with four girls on 
its roll only. -It was Sofia’s untiring efforts and unwantt 
ing zeal that have brought it io its present pre-eminent 
state. Her everyday new activities have captured the minds 
of the public, specially of women of the Metropolis of West 
India. - 

The civil disobedience movements of the last several 
years have awakened the sense of duty, civic and political 
consciousness among men, women and children all alike 
in India. They have come to fully realise their duties 
te their nation during the transition period. . A call divine 
came from Mahatma Gandhi that women sheuld stand 
shoulder to shoulder with men in the service of their 
motherland. Their duties to their coffntry are no less 
pious than that of men. That call inspired women to take 
part in the national struggle for freedom.. They resolved 
‘to follow the brave swarrior-women of ancient India: and 


in doing so hundreds of women courted imprisonment, - 


leaving behind their small babies, husbands and needy 
parents. They never for a moment thought of their, com- 
forts, their happy heme-life. 

Qf all the sisters, the G.O.C. of the Sevika Dal, 
Sofia Khan has played an important role in the history 
of freedom. She with her batches of volunteers had been 
many a time to jail to throw off their shoulders the yoke 
of British Imperialism. The followmg is a summary of 
her great work in the cause of freedom. 

_ The Sevika Dal is the fundamental unit. It was 
divided inte two main parts namely, (@) the Volunteers’ 
Department and (6) the Constructive Department. 

. For the Volunteers’ Department, there is a - trained 
officer head who locks after the activities of the Dal. Her 
duties are to organise the training centres and to impart 


Tt had behind it the indomitable ‘spirit of Miss ~ 


, Union ‘is developed into an ideal State. 


* the 


lessons in their duties and responsibilities. 
ment is again divided into three sections. 
(1) The Sevikas of whom there are seven hundred, 
(2) Kumarikas to-day three hundred in number and (3) 
Balikas two hundred and seventy-six.. This is the present 
strength of the Dal. 
~ The Dal has seven branches in the city, one for every 
Municipal Ward under the direction of a ward officer, who 
in. tum takes his instructions from the Volunteers’ 
department. a ; 
Sevikas from all the centres are called to the Head- 
quarters (the Congress House) whenever there are general 


This depart- 


_ functions such. as meetings, rallies, flag salutations and 


the like. Training is imparted to the volunteers in Lathi, 
Lazim, Freehand drill, use of daggers, Band, etc. 

Tt is rather difficult to imagine what hard work she 
had to put in to raise the strength of the Dal to its pre- 
sent one. It was by no means an easy task but her tre- 
mendous zeal and kind nature gucceeded in attracting the 
great number of women and girls to the Dal. 


Constructive DeraRTMENT 


The main work of this department is to carry out 
the constructive programme of the Congress, such as 
Khadi, literacy campaign, social uplift and specially the 
uplift of the backward classes. For these different activ- 
ities, many centres have been opened by the Dal. Generally 
different batches of the Sevikas go to the quarters of the 
backward classes and bring to their atiention the insani- 
tary conditions of their houses. and surroundings. Not 
only:this, but if they’ come across the. sick among them, 
they are supposed to make arrangements to remove them 
to hospitals or to consult: some qualified medical men and 
make provision for their~ treatment, 

To remove-the inferiority complex among men eof 
backward classes, they have opened a mission school at: 
the Bombay centre. To this school are admitted children 
of all classes without distinction of class or creed. _ This 
is altogether a novel experiment by the Sevika Dal. 

Tt is a matter of pride that the Sevika Dal is making 
progress day by day in its activities. In that way it seems 
to be an ideal organisation for all India. 

Now as independence has been obtained ‘by the country, 
the foremost task before the Dal is to see that the Indian 
It should see 
that every. individual in India is literate. Secondly, the 
idea of co-operation should be instilled into the mind of 
everyone, whereby they can face even the strongest hurdle 
of the social life of the country. 

There is a number of varied activities of the Sevika 
Dal which cannot be brought into a single compass in 
this brief survey. It will, however, be seen that the credit 


-and honour of this noble work goes to sister Sofia Somji 


—now Sofia Khan,—daughter-inlaw of Dr. Khan Saheb, 
erstwhile Premier of the N.-W.F. Province, but for 
whose undoubted enthusiasm, indomitable will -and tre- 
mendous sacrifice for the cause of the Dal it would- mot 
have -been what it is to-day. 


NEED FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS ININDIA — +: 
By Dr. M. HAFIZ SYED, ua, rho, vuitt, . 


: Allahabad University 


Durtne the-last. fifty years or more education has made 
tremendous strides in so many ways. The number . of 
schools, colleges and recently of universities has consider- 
ably increased, yet one often hears that there is a general 
lack of discipline amongst students and the effect of edu- 
‘cation in. the livés of a large number of young men is 
not what it should be. Most of them have learnt to 
eram and pass their examinations somehow .or other. 
They have had no trajning in self-control; self-adjustment 
and independence of thought. They may be treated. as 
mere literate and not educated in ‘the true sense of the 
word. If we examine the present trend of education in 
our country calmly and critically, we shall discover that 
the true cause of all our trouble is the Jack of sound 
foundation of education in almost every province. 
treat our little children lightly and indifferently, we en- 
gage no governess or mistress to look after them intelli- 
gently. We atlach very little importance to their early edu- 
cation and formation of the right kind of habits. It is 
a psychological truism to’ say that whatever -right or 
wrong impression is made on the mind of a child in his 
early age sticks to him through life. The- habits of 
neatness, tidineés, careful handling of domestic vessels, 
looking after their own persons and attending to their 

daily duties consciously and with a sense of responsibility, 
are not cultivated in them. : 

Parents are \mostly to be blamed for ‘their negli- 
gence. They do not realize as educated persons what their 
duties and responsibilitiés are to their own ‘little ones. 
They do not know how the children are to be brought 
wo and what kind of treatment has to be meted out to 
them from their infancy. Even some of our mothers in our 
country. do not know how*to bring up a child or to look 
after its psychological needs. 
women who have no time, so to say, to attend to their 
babies who are left in the charge of ordinary and, ‘in 
Many cases, ignorant nurses. Thus these children imitate 
the habits of their governesses more than those of their 
parents. Now, in order to put an end to these drawbacks 
and defects in western countries, more especially in Eng- 
land, the private agencies and the Government have en- 
couraged a new system of education: called the Nursery 
School wherein they make provision for the proper, up- 
bringing of children, from the age of two or three to five. 
Skilled and trained’ teachers are put in charge of these 


children who receive careful attention at the hands of- 


their > school-mistresses, 
Nursery Scoot System 
Tn the following lines a short account of the system 
and working ofa nursery school is given to give the readers 
an idea of how a‘school of this new type is run in foreign 
countries and how-we can modify or adapt them to meet our 
requirements in this country. 
The nursery school is becoming a familiar term and 
the movement to establish it, is making a steady progress 





We 


There are many well-to-da. 


in various parts of England: In order to understand its 
significance, however, it should be remembered that it 
stands for something larger than itself and that is. the 
provision of the right environment and trdining for the 


Jittle child during the period which extends from the 


time when the child can walk and talk to the time when 
he is ready to begin school- life in the ordinary ‘sense, 
roughly speaking, between the age of two and het of five 
or six years. ; 4 ieee 
* During this period the child may spend all his ine 
at home, or he may spend some of it in an institution 
called a Nursery School ;. but in either case the problem 
of his care, proper surroundings and training must he 
considered indivisible if it is to be effective. Thus nur- 
sery school education—which simply means education ap- 
propriate to a particular stage. of development—may he 
given at home without the aid of the Nursery School; 
on the other hand, there are hut few homes where there are 
little .children under five, that do not need; consciously 
or unconsciously, the help of.a nursery school: The period 
between babyhood and schoo] life remained relatively 
unnoticed in the past. Somehow or other its critical im- 
portance for future sound development has been missed 
by the family, by the organisers of medical inspection, by. 
the psychologist and by the educator. 

Jt is true that practically all that the Nursery School 
has to contribute or promise today is to be found in the 
teachings of Froebal : but as a matter of fact the Kinder- 
garten Mo®ement, ds years have gone on, has tended to 
give far more attention to the later rather than to the 
earlier years of the period for which it stands and the 
all-important happenings of the years succeeding the 
second birth-day, when the child emerges from babyhood, 
have only recently attracted the serious attention of dec- 
tors, psychologists, parents and educators to any noticeable 
degree. Wha? justification ig there for this new in- 


térest in this very early period of life, and what has brought 


about the demand for Nursery Schools as an integral part 


_of our national system of education? The answer to the 


first of these questions comes from more sources than one. 
Jn the first place, the last .40 years has seen a gradual 
awakening of the conscience of the community with regard 
to the high rate of mortality of babies and young child- 
ren and the large percentage of physical and mental de- 
fects in those who: survive. These troubles are allowed 
to arise through a faulty home environment. Assuming 
a certaih standard of favourable heredity, the laying of 
a sound foundation of health in any individual requires, as 
elementary conditions, ani environment which provides 
plenty of activity in fresh air and sunlight, a regular 
simple life, proper food and sufficient ‘sleep. But these 
elementary conditions have heen denied to a large per- 
centage of English children, through the evils of over- 
‘crowding, the lack of education for parenthood and the 
rapid increase of married women in industry, 
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As soon as the medical inspection of school children 
established the fact that a large proportion of them started 
on their school careers already weakened by serious physi- 
cal handicaps. which were nevertheless largely preventable, 
it could only be a matter of time before the country 
resolved to tackle and overcome so great a. natural 
weakness. It took over ten years before a Nursery School 
—~as the one concrete method of. meeting the problen—was 
given its place at the. foundation of their national system’ 
of education and meanwhile the urgency of ,the- question 
of the proper care and training of the children of’ pre- 
school age was reinforced by considerations other co 
those of physical ‘health. ; HOTS 


Nursery Sctioo. Osyecrs - 


Every ‘nursery school’ sets itself to secure certain 
definite objects which:may he outlined as follows: 

{1) To provide healthy external conditions for the 
childven, viz. light, sun-shine, space’ and fresh air. 

(2) To organize a healthy regular life for the child- 
ren as well ag continuous medical supervision. 

(3) To assist- each child to form for himself whole 
some. personal habits. 

(4) To give opportunity for the exercise of iniagin- 
ation and of development of many maaan as well as 
skill of various kinds. 

-(5) To give experience of community life on’a small 
scale, where -children of similar as well as varying ages 
work and play with one another day by day. 

(6) To achieve a real unity‘the home life, 

Education hy experience is the only true description of 
Nursery Schoo] education, for formal instruction has noxplace 
in it. On the other hand, every movement of the. day does 
or should bring education in the best sense. What books 
and laboratories are ‘to the adolescent, experience is. to 
the little child. And the Nursery School strives to give 
him the experience which is most worthwhile at this time of 
his life. As a means of giving the most helpful experience, 
the material environment of the children becomes a very 
important matter, although it must’ always*be considered 
second in importance to the human’ environment—the other. 
‘children and the grown-up helpers. -Relatively to later 
stages of education, the material environment is more im- 
‘portant for the child of nursery school age, because to use 
his senses, to explore is then very strong. The joy in doing 
anything and everything to the limit of his power and 
his skill is overmastering, and’ hence the richness of the 
opportunity offered to the child -by his environment, be- 
comes to a large extent the measure of his progress. 


Every part of the environnient: offered.by a Nursery School - 


is therefore carefully thought out, and made-to correspond 
as closely as possible to the child’s own capacities and 
interests. The rooms into which he is introduced attract 
him at once by their brightness and freshness, the colour 
of the ‘pictures and the toys, the daintiness of all that 
is placed in the rooms for use. He does not find in the 
Nursery School unwieldy furniture, too big and heavy for 
him te move. On the contrary, there are fascinating little 
chairs of just the right size for ase there are light 
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‘seized a mop with a long handle, car'i 


hand, , 


tables which even the little child can move, there are gaily 
coloured cups with saucers and plates on shelves, 
well within his reach. The cupboards are on the floor 
and their doors and their handles are easily turned. 
Inside, the toys are set out side by side ‘so that they are 
easily seen and obtained. There is free access to the 
garden where besides usual green things are steps and 
ladders or slides inviting experiment. All these ‘things 
are the charactertistics of the nursery school play rooms and 
gardens, but the cloak rooms are no less carefully 
fitted up on the same principle namely, that of a child’s 
needs. The peg provided for the children’s clothes are 
within the reach of each child, even though he may-be only 


-two years old and his washing flannel, his tooth brush, his 


mug and his towel are placed similarly in his own care 


labelled with some sign he can understand—such as a - 


picture of a dog or a rabbit. The washing basins are 
‘low and often provided with small-jugs which a cliild 
can carry full of water. Very important also is the speécial- 
ly fitted laboratory suitable for a child’s independent use. 


. The 4 purpose of these detailed arrangements is clear. Tt 


is to provide a material environment which the smallest 
child can explore and:learn to master for himself, ‘thus 
giving him a means of learning the use of things and 


skill ‘in handling them. The daily needs and interests of - 


the little child offer abundant motive power to make use 
of such an envitonment to the utmost, eagerly and constant- 


t 


ly, and thus a whole system of desirable habits is formed” 


. and a way of life full of fruitful possibilities adopted. - 


Some of the results most frequently noticed are a wonder- 
ful: early’ growth of self-reliance dnd surprising develop- 
ment of skill and general intelligence. in little children 
who form the Nursery School. .The year between the 
second and third birthday is perhaps the most striking one 
in this respect. It is during this year that initiation is 
most fitting, the way .of life most readily ‘assimilated ande 
habits most rapidly formed. - 


Every nursery school worker can record striking evi- 
dence of ‘the influence of the nursery school life on the 


intelligence of the two years old child. For example, a - 


little boy very near his second birthday split some milk 
on the floor, while sitting at a table with other children 
during dinner. No one noticed this but himself and an 
observer some distance away. “Alter contemplating the 
split milk for a moment or two a broad smile spread 
over his face. He got up from his chair, staggered un- 
steadily out of the room, found his way into the kitchen, 
tried it with consider- 
able difficulty, back across the playroom, mopped up 
the split milk, carried the mop back into the kitchen 
while xeturning. to his own place at the table, sat down 
and continued his dinner. . This little event, by no means 
unusual in type, serves to show us how a carefully planned 


environment, the use of which is within the smal] child’s- 


comprehension and physical power, together with a simple 
routine of living and freedom to get independent services 
serves to develop memory and judgment; skill | of 
self-reliance, and even the sense of what is not 
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proper behaviour in a community. “Si development is 
often impossible at home, partly because the home en- 
vironment’ is planned for grown-up people, partly heeause 
children so young are not .easily given the chance to dct 
independently but are supposed to need personal services 
at almost every moment. 

An essential feature of the proper environment of the 
nursery school: is the garden, for this is the period of 
childhood when nature makes most vivid impressions on 
the mind and feelings; it is the life of plants and animals 
that attracts the deepest concentration of a little child, 
and he is busy incessantly with active observation 
of whatever he can find living and growing about him. 
No nature Jessons are needéd but contact with nature is 
imperative and opportunity for it must be made, 2 

5s Lire Wirain a Nursery ScHoon 

Let us now consider further the life within a Nursery 
School. Nursery School workers and helpers are distin- 
guished by their special love of little children; their 
knowledge of the laws of health and their study of the 
best. educational influence for early childhood. Accord- 
ingly, we find. in good Nursery Schools an atmosphere of 
freedom and responsive happiness, completely lacking in 
formality, a wholesome daily routine, and a recognition 
that though there are no ‘lessons’ all that happens is edu: 
catioval both in intention and ‘practice. Before the morn- 
ing prayer and hymn, the children take part in. arranging 
-flowers, polishing handles, feeding pets, and all general 
preparations necessary in the beginning of the morning. 
This gives opportunity to encourage the shy backward 


child to forget himself in active work, and give out-let 
to the bursting energy of the opposite type. Every one 
can find something to do that needs doing, and the-right 
kind of stimulus to the use of language is given. ~The 
order of the nursery school should be as natural and 
inforced’ as possible; riot stereotyped but varied. At the 
same time the right balance, between activity and repose 
‘should be preserved. 

However varied may be the way ithat the time in each 
morning is spent, the dinner hour and the sleeping hour 
are kept with unfailing” reer Generally at a quarter 


——:0: 
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before noon, the dhildced? put their toys away and get 
ready for dinner. Some help to Jay the’ tables with cloths 
or mats, spoons and forks; not forgetting to set a vase 
of flowers on each table. Every child washes his hands 
before taking food. “When all is ready, grace is sung; 
and- the children sit round the tables in all eagerness to 
begin, Certain children are allowed to carry round the 
plates of steaming food, some, even serve from the dish, 
The very joy with which a healthy child takes his food 
serves to quicken his ‘response to all the social training 
‘which orderly and courteous procedure involves, Many 
onlookers marvel to see that the very youngest children 
subordinate their appetites and readily acquire’ necessary 
skill with spoon and fork in response to the demands of 
social behaviour. There is ample evidence that even child- 
ren so young appreciate not only the good dinner but 
the way in which it is conducted in a Nunsery School. 

The suecess of nursery school dinner is no slight 
test of a nursery school teacher's skill, good judgment - 
and happy influence’ frem an educational point’ of view, 
she finds it a-highly valuable opportunity to be most 
carefully used. The hour of sleep which follows dinner’ 
and free play is an essential feature of a wholesome daily 
routine for children under six years of age. The inces. 

sant activities’ of the serses, the perpetual bodily move- 
ment of a healthy child ‘carry with them the need for a 
period of complete rest in the middle of the day. Light 
stretcher beds each with its blankets and small pillows 
when desired are put up every day in the open air, or in 
a dark room and the habit of regular sleep carefully 
fostered. Jt lies with the teacher to suggest by her man- 
ner and action quiet and repose at the time. 

The period of the afternoon is usually filled with games 
or singing or constructive occupations .for the older child- 
ren before the time comes for a cup of milk and the run 
for home. . 

Suck are some of the characteristics of the daily 
life in a nursery school “in all essentials so like a 
good home, ang yet offering certain conditions helpful to 
the best kind of development. often impossible even in a 
good home. 
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(Benga Orprvance No. V OF 1946 ) 
‘By AMARENDRA NATH MUKHERJEE, M.A, MAL, 


Tue Calcutta Rent’ Ordinance, 1946, is the successor of 
the Calcutta House Rent Control Order, 1943. The Cal- 
cutta House Rent Control Order was an instance of exe- 
cutive act pure and simple and the procedure laid down 
in the order was therefore an executive procedure as 
distinguished from judicial procedure. The Controller 
‘or the Appellate authorities appointed under the order 
acted therefore not as court but as executive officers, But 
the Calcutta Rent Ordinance which succeeded the Calcutta 
House Rent Control Order is not an executive act pure and 
simple. The preamble shews that the ordinance was pro- 





mulgated by the Governor as the Bengal Legislature was 
not in session and. so it is the forerunner of a full-fledged 
‘Rent Act which is so needed now in Calcutta. 
* Purpose or THE ORDINANCE 

The preamble shews that the purpose of the ordinance 
is to make special provision for the control of rents in 
Calcutta in the public interest. There -has been a con- 
tinuous influx of people im this great city since the be- 
ginning of the second World War with the result that the 
city was over-populated. Now that the majer portion 
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of East Bengal has been a part of the Pakistan State, many 
people of East Bengal have been migrating to West Bengal 
as a result of which Calcutta has to make shelter for many 
more people. The problem of ovér-population therefore 
in Calcutta exists and it is apprehended that it will exist 
for some time more to come. So, a rent act.will be neces- 
sary for this city which has the prospect of kécoming one 
of the greatest and best cities of the world. The purpose 
of the Ordinance is therefore mainly to contro] rents: in 
Calcutta. It is to be seen, how far this Ordinavice has 
been successful in controlling rents. Needless to say that 
there are two parties or two classes of people interisted in 
this matter—the Landlord and the Tenant. The interests 
of both the classes must be protected if the Ordinance is to 
be a successful one. The division of the people must not 
be confused with the division of people into capitalists 
and the labourers for landlords are not always capitalists 
as ate sometimes wrongly thought of. All landlords are 
-not capitalists although some of them are so. A person 
having no other income besides the rent ‘of his house 
cannot be classed as a capitalist. The control of rent has, 
therefore, nothing to do‘ with the relation “of the capitalists 
with the labourers. Jf one _ dispassionately reviews the 
problem of the rent control from this angle of vision, then 
one can realise that the interest of the Jandlord is as* 
much important as the interest of the tenant. 
nately, however, a vague and misty jdea of socialism is 
jn the air and everybody is breathing that air with the 
reault that in every talk of ours we speak of socialism 
and communism without knowing the real significance of 
these two terms. This is not an article on socialism and 
so I am not going to dilate upon the above subject. What 
I drive at is that rent control problem has. nothing to de 
with socialism or with thé strained relation of the capital- 
ists with the labourers.: It is purely a social necessity at 
the present moment because the demand of house is more 
than the supply for reasons I have already: stated. When 
demand exceeds supply, the persons whe supply get the 
upper hand and greed being a human einstinct, goads 
them to get more profit from the supply.. The purpose 
of the Rent Control Ordinance is to put an effective check 
upon this greed so that landlords may not make an un- 
due gain over the tenants. At the same time, it must be 
seen that tenants may not. unnecessarily harass the land- 
lords under thé cloak of this Ordinance. The Ordinance, 
_ therefore, if it is to be a perfect Jaw, must Jook after the 
“anterest of the landlord and the tenant arid therein lies 
the test of perfection of this law. If that aim is achieved 
it may be said that it has followed the utilitarian theory 
of Bentham and has done the greatest good of the greatest | 
number. - 


Looking at the Calcutta Rent Ordinance, 1946 as it is. 


and being in close touch with the working of this Ordi- 
nance for a short period, I can unhesitatingly assert that 
the Ordinance has not fulfilled the needs “of tenants “nor 


has it been able to safeguard the interest of the landlords. 


with the result that both parties have been clamouring 
against this piece of legislation. In fact this: Ordinance 
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deposits the retit. 


* dues. 


‘is redundant. 


Unfortu- * 


landlord and tenant from unnecessary harassment. 


has not stood the test of utilitarian theory. I shall sunt- 
marily discuss the defects of this Ordinance and shall try 
to show how it can be-improved- upon, for my criticism 
is not _a destructive one but for a better construction of this 
law. 2 

_ The most glaring defect of this Ordinance that looms 
large before one is the frivolous deposit that is daily made 
by the tenants’ in the Rent Control Office, Reserve Bank 
of India, the Collectorate and by Money Order. Under 
the law (Sec. 16 ‘of the Ordinance) deposit of rent by the 
inant is to be made on cefusal of the landlord to accept 
the rent. At present, I find that anybody and everybody 
comes and without the permission of the Rent Controller 
The result is the huge accumulation of 
money of the landlords who are now eager to get their 
T had talk with many landlords of Calcutta, all. of 
whom are ready to get their rent if legally tendered but 
the ‘tenants do not care to tender so. Sec. 16 of the 
Ordinance laid down that the tenants shall be entitled to 


‘ deposit the rent only when the landlord refuses to accept ~ 


the rent tendered to him and shall go on depositing unless 
the-landlord signifies by notice in writing his willingness 
to accept any subsequent rent. In my opinion even this 
If the tenants tender legal and fixed cent 
to the landlord by money order in time and if the land- 
lord refuses to accept the sum, the latter is not entitled 
to get the rent unless and until he signifies by noti¢e in 
writing his willingness to accept the rent and as sovn as 
he signifies his willingness the tenant shall be liable to 
pay the amount of rent in, monthly instalments to be fixed 
by Court. If this is done the tenant should not be treated 
as a defaulter and he should not be ejected.. At present 
the deposit is made so that the tenant may not be looked 
upon- as a defaulter. But if the tenant can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Rent Controller that he tendered’ thg 
Jegal and fixed rent to the landlord, then there would be 
no necessity of any deposit, This would save both the 
The 
purpose ‘of the Ordinance ig to control rent and-not 10 
disburse rent. But unfortunately one of the main functions 
or rather the main function of the Ordinance at present 
has been to disburse rent to respective landlords, causing 


- innumerable troubles to the ‘landlords dnd the tenants. 


The lessee owes it to the lessor that the former would pay 
rent.to the lessor ‘or his agent at proper time and place. 
This is one of the salutary provisions of the Transfer of 
Property Act (Sec. 108, Cl, 1). The proper place of | 
payment of rent is the residence or the collection house 
of the lessor and the proper time is the stipulated time and. 


“if the’ time is not stipulated it will be determined accord- 


to the local usager So the onus lies heavily upon the 
lessee to prove that he tendered. the legal fixed rent to the 
landlord in proper place and timie. If he can discharge 
the onus, the tenants must not: be regarded as a defaulter 
and he has no ability to deposit the rent in the Rent Con 
troller’s office ‘or in any other office to be fixéd by the _ 
Rent Controller. The business of the Rent Controller is 
to fix the rent and the standard rent of houses in the city. 
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But at present this~office has been an instrument of haras- 
sment in the hands of some tenants who ‘are allowed to 
deposit rent. freely in this office without rhyme or reason. 
At present a check has been- put upon the tenants and 
they are not allowed to deposit xenf without previously 
showing that the landlords refused to accept the rent from 
the tenants. r. ; 

Secondly, it appears. that although selami has been 
forbidden in law, the landlords have been publicly accept: 
ing huge ‘amount of selami without the least hesitation. 


However stringent the law may be, acceptance of selami 


cannot be stopped unless the Government undertakes it- 
self the responsibility of letting the house at Calcutta 
through some honest officer. If the lease takes place under 
the direct supervision of the Government then and then 
only selami can be stopped. 

Thirdly, it is ingomprehensible why under the Ordi- 
nance the permission of the Rent Controller should at first 
be obtained for ejectment in certain cases and then a 
separate ejectment suit should be filed in a court for 
ejecting the tenant. Hf the Rent Ordinance or the Rent 
‘Act, which is expected to be put in the Statute Book, 
apply to all cases of ejectment, a court of justice can well 
consider the pros and, cons and pass ejectment order with- 
out the’ previous permission of the Rent Controller. This 
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double procedure delay the matter and causes unneces- 


- gary expense and harassment to the public. The Rent. 


Controller may be employed for controlling rent and doing 
all other functions but there is practically no use in vest- 
ing him with the power for granting permission, for any 
‘court of justice may be safely entrusted with this func- ° 
tion. The permission of the “executive was necessary in 
times of war for various reasons. But now that the war 
has ended there is no such neécesssity, 


Fourthly, there are sub-tenants whose condition has 
not been considered in this Ordinance. The deplorable 
condition of these ‘sub-tenants should be catefully con- 
sidered and relief should be given to them in the suc- 
ceeding law. - : : 


Fifthly, it may be said that the definition of “stand- 


‘ard rent” in the Ordinance has not been very satisfactory. 


The definition is mot only vague but the addition of 10 
per cent only is not very just. Considering the inflation 
on all sides it would not be very unfair if an addition of 
20 per cent is allowed in cases of rent up to Rs. 200 and 
15 per cent in other cases. 

Thus there are various aspects in this Ordinance 
which should he critically examined before the new law 
is placed_on the Statute Book. 


:0: ° 
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c ENGLISH 
THE FRAGRANCE OF INDIA : By Louis Revel. 
Translated from the original French by Doris Potter. 
Kitabistan, Allahabad. 1946. Pp. 238, Price Rs, 7-8. 


The book’ was written during 1938-89, but its 
pliblication deferred till 1946. Its subsidiary title “Land. 
marks for the World of Tomorrow,” shows that the 
writer has a robust faith in the mission of India for the 
regeneration of mankind. The “eternal and unerring 
path to real happiness” will then lie through the 
temples and sanctuaries of South India, the Indian 
crowds threading their way 1 dia’s 
routes, and the celebrated temples which will lift the 
soul of future humanity to the hills where only the 
secret of ‘life is to be had. sep 

The trip from Genoa to Bombay is described 10 
the form of diary jottings. Then follows an account © 
the author’s reactions to the temples he has’ visited, 
and it is registered with feeling and taste. Chidam- 
baram, Gomateswar, Somanathapura, are names to 
cenjure with. They’ bring to the mind a train, of 
romantic associations. Hindu philosophy and ritual 

1G 


through India’s great. 


—Eprtor, The Modern Review. 


~ 


have also no Youbt made a profound impression on 


‘the writer, whose mind is evidently tumed to things 


spiritual. It is a grateful record of India’s contribution 
to the spiritual content of the world, envisaged through 
her temples, tradition and the people: who inhabit 
this country. The book will.be liked by its readers, 
. : : P, R. Sen 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES IN MODERN INDIAN 
EDUCATION : By H. ¥. Hampton, M.A. Formerly Mem- 
ber of the Indian Educational Service and Principal and 
Professor of Education, Secondary Training College, Bom- 
bay. Oxford University Press, Pp. viii + 256. Price 


Rs 6 


The beginnings of English Education were fraught 
with immense possibilities for India.. The results of the 
contact of the East with the science, arts and culture of 
the West have been varied and far-reaching. In short, ile 
regeneration of modern. India owes a great deal to ihe 
inflow of Western ideas through the channels of Englich 
education. The credit for the foundation of such edu- 
cation does not go wholly to the Government then shap- 
ing the destinies of the people but to enterprising indi- 
viduals—Britishers and Indians—of far-sight and integrity. 
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The present volume deals with the educatidnal acti- . 


vities of eight pioneers of modern education in our country 
~-Duff and Hare, Elphinstone and Munro, Grant and 
Thomason, Ram Mohun Roy and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan— 
and throws a flood of light on the problems then facing 
them and their endeavours to attain their obejctives. The 
aim of the learned author is ‘to focus attention on certain 
outstanding men who devoted much thonght to the cdu- 
cational problems of their day .. . and have left a 
lasting impression on ihe educational systum of. the 


‘+ country. The author’s aim has’ been eminently successful 


so much so that the reader visualizes those torch-bezrers 
of education—whe were also heavily engazel in other 
public duties—burning with a zeal for the spread of edu- 
cation and solicitude for the welfare of the countrymen. 
The treatnient of the lives is fairly exhaustive as well as 
refreshing. The most notable feature of the hook, unlike 
any other on the subject, is that the author has brought 
in human factor in the story of educational progress: he 
has enlivened the narrative with touches of human interest 
as a result of which we come to know of the achievements 
of the educationists and administrators as also get pen- 
pictures of the makers of these achievements in lively and 
vivid colour. In the book “man, the maker of history, has 
not been allowed to be buried beneath his deus; he is 
seen actively busy with ideas, ideals, difficulties and 
achievements. Jt is an ode, so to say, to educationists 
and will. be an asset to every student of the History of 
English Education in India. ° : 

; : Narayan C. CHANDA 


KASHMIR, PAST AND PRESENT: (in two parts, 
Part I. 9-92, Part II: 1-78)): By Gwasha Lal, B.A. Pub- 
lished by The Chronicle Publishing House, Kashmir, 1946. 
Price Rs. 10. 


Mr. Gwasha Lal’s handy book in two parts does not 
deserve much comment. It is a noteworthy attempt at 
reconstructing local history. Kashmir is the home of 
Kalhana, the author of Raj Tarangini, the earliest his- 
torical treatise written, in India. Yet. Kashmir has no con- 
nected history of its‘own. The book under review attempts 
to fill a great need, but it presents the barest skeleton of 
Kashmirian political history. 

Fae : : N. B. Roy 
~ 


A SECULAR STATE FOR INDIA: By Dr. 
Lanka Sundaram, Rajkamal Publications, Delhi. Pages 
i14. Price Rs, 8. aa (ee | 

While India is ‘going to hdve confplete indepen- 
dence by the middle of the present year a book of 
this nature is of special help to the makers 
of future constitution of the’ country. Religion should 
be a personal matter with the e 
State should have nothing to do with it, Turkey 
tunder Kemal Ataturk showed the way to what extent 
an oriental country can be modernised and: the other 
Islamic countries of the Near East are following the 
‘example. It was unfortunate that King Amanuilah 
failed in Afghanistan. : . 
“Of all the countries India requires a secular State 
for the simple reason that it is a country where 
different, religions are ever in conflict hampering the. 
‘progress of the country. It must be regretted that when 
the welfare of the country necessitates establishment 
- of a secular State in India, the Muslim League wanted 
Pakistan, ¢e., an Islamic theocratic State for a part of 
the country and this demand was conceded to avoid 
bloodshed and chaos. The present volume will be an 
interesting study for the students of current Indian 


politics. : 
A. B. Durra 
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RELIGION AND MODERN DOUBTS: By 
Swami Nirvedananda, Published by Model Publishing 
House, 2A, Shamacharan De Street, Caleutta. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 102. Price Rs. 3. - 4," 


_ The author, who is a learned monk of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, is already known for his thought- 
provoking writings on religion. His books on’ Hinduism 
and Education have been well received by the reading 
public. The book, under review, is a collection of seven 
excellent articles on Religion published through the 
Prabuddha Bharata and other periodicals on different 
oceasions. The book is named after the main. article 
in which a unique assessment ‘of religion is, made, in 
the light of modern thought. : : ; 

The author carefully scrutinises the doubts that 
assail the modern mind about religion, and exposes 
their hollowness and narrowness. He brings home con- 
vincingly to the moderners the indispensability of reli- 
gion in the life of the individua] and society seeking 
peace and perfection and observes that it contributes 
substantially towards the establishment of amity and . 
harmony in social relations. While pointing out the 
deeper ‘meanings of religion and. their bearings on. the 
individual and collective life the- author shows clearly 
that religion is neither unscientific, nor illogical or - 
pernicious in its effect, unless one makes the mistake 
of judging it by the results of its perversion. He makes 
bold to say that, civilisation degenerates into savagery 
if it is not firmly founded on religion. The book ends . 
with an inspiring and original poem on the vision of 
life from the religious point of view. A. perusal of 


‘this book is sure to remove the doubts that prejudice 


the modern minds against religion. 
Buargxu Brau MasopHi 


SRI RAMA: By M. R. Sampatkumaran M.A. Pub. 
lished by G. A, Natesan and Co.. Madras. Pp. 82. Price 
Ret. 2 
The talented author's life of Sri Krishna was well 
received by the press. This book, writen in the same 
way, gives a succinct but masterly study of Sri Rama and 
the Ramayana. The life, divinity, character and teachingg 
of Rama are studied in brief in seourate chapters. The 
learned author observes comparatively in the- preface that 
Sri Rama taught more through example, Sri Krishna mor 
through precept. We are afraid such a comparison is, 
unealled-for-and uncharitable. He, however, draws the 
lessons which the sublime life of the Divine Hero uf our 
great epic has for us all and shows that Sri Rama's life 
is a perfect illustration of a righteou: life.” Ideality of 


_ Rama’s character is depicted at length in a variety of 


aspects with such vividness and impressiveness that it, 
inspires the reader immediately. eae 

In the Chapter on the composition of the Ramayana 
the author discusses the views of Weber, Makhanlal Sen, 
Pargiter, Romesh Chandra Dutt and puts the date of 
the Ramayana in the 21st Century B.C. at the beginning 
of Indian Histoty. Indian tradition too supports the view. 
*” . = ee 
While tracing the early origin of the worship of Rama, 
the author points out how the Buddhists and the Jains 
have their own version of Rama. Jainism has accorded 
a definite place to Rama among their sixty-three salaka 
purushas or makers of history. The earliest version of | 
the. Ramayana is found in the Padma Purana of Ravish- 
enacharya. Ashwa Ghosh’s Buddha Charit conidins- un-- 
mistakable traces of of the influence of the’ Ramayana, 

The Chapter on Sri Rama in Indian Literature deals 
how the great epic, called by the poet as the Ramayani 
Ganga issuing from the mountain of Valmiki and falling 
into the Odean of Sri Rama. is without donbr the greatest 
single influence in the nwhole range of literature in Sans- 
krit and other Indian languages. . Dr. Kieth has rightly 
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remarked that as the men of letters of India drew ‘deeply 
upon it so they found in it the models for ornaments 
of their style. In the Mahabharata, the Puranas, works 
of Bhasa, Kalidas, and Bhavabhuti, as well as Rajasekhara, 
Ramabhadra, Venkatanath and other later writers the 
story of Rama is told in various days. In this connection 
mention also should be made of the popular: versions of 
the epic in Bengali, Kandrese, Hindi, Assamese, Guzarati 
and other modern Indian languages. ° 

Every chapter- of this little book reveals the author’s 
profound knowledge of the: Ramayana literature. Such 
learned and readable study of the Ramayana is indeed rare 
and should be perused by all students of Indian literature 
foreign or of this country. 

Swami JAacapIswARANANDA 

THE ASTROLOGICAL -SELF-INSTRUCTOR: By 
Prof. B. Suryanarain Rao (Tenth Edition). The Astrelogi- 
cal Office. P. O. Basavangudi. (S. India). Price Rs. 4. 


Prof. Suryanarain Rao, the doyen of Indian astrologers, 
needs no introduction to those educated ‘persons who are 
interested in the Science of Astrology. This top-ranking 
astrologer and savant is no more to day, but his valuable 


services to the cause of Astrology will never be forgotten: 


by his countrymen. He was the first in India to present 
in the Englisk language a comprehensive expasition of 
Hindu Astrology, nay, his untiring efforts are mainly 
responsible for the revival of Hindu Astrology in- the 
modern age. He is the author of a good many astrolo- 
gical works amongst which the Altrological Self-Instructer 
has won immense popularity. It was first published in: 1892. 
Though more than half a century has elapsed since’ its 
publication, its popularity is‘on the increase day by day 
and it is still rapidly passing through editions.’ The teuth 
edition’ i.e. the edition under review, was published in 
1945 after the death of the author, Mr. B. VY. Raman, 
author’s grandson and the reputed editor of the Astrolegi- 
cal Magazine has made some improvement in the present 
‘edition by recasting some chapters and adding new 
materials, thereby enhancing the value of the book and 
making it indispensable for the students of Astrology. 
Mr. Suryanarain had great command over both English 
and Sanskrit languages and it is doubtful whether any 
other Astrologer in our country has been able to surpass 
im in the exposition of Astrological intricacies.. The name 
of the present work indicates that it is intended mainly 
for the beginners, The book is written in such a simple 


style that anybody with some knowledge of the’ English - 


“Janguage and a bit of common sense will, within a very 
short period of time, be able to learn the main principles 
of an intricate and difficult subject like Astrology, with- 
out the help of instructors. 

, Nauint Komar Buapra 


COMPLETE INCOME TAX READY RECKONER, 
1947 (7th Edn.): By R. C. Doodhmal, “Empire Terrace”, 
Lamington Road, Bombay 7. Price Rs. 8-8. 

This is a very useful publication for those who have 
to pay income-tax. The calculations are correct; and the 

J. M. Darra 


printing and get-up are ‘nice: 


_ BENGALI 


GEETA-BODH: By Mohandas | Karamchand 
Gandhi. Translated by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
and Sri Kumar Chandra Jana. Orient. Book Co., 
9 Shamacharan De Street, Calcutta. 1947. Pp. xi-+-110. 
Price Re, 1 or As. 12. + of 

During his incarceration in 1930, Gandhiji wrote 2 
simple commentary on the Geeta in Gujarati. This was 
translated by the authors into Bengali. The language 
is simple, plain and preserves the spirit and intention 
of the original. Nmsat Komar Bose 
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: HINDI : 
KAUTILYA ARTHASHASTRA: By Pandit 
Devadatia Shastri “Virakte”. Janani Karyalaya, 


Allahabad. Pp. 262. Price Rs. 6. 


This is a Hindi translation of only a part of the 
Arthashastra of Kautilya,—that classie in Statecraft. 
Its publication has been well timed, indeed, for to-day 
when once again, we are free to run the State in 
accordance with our own ideals, people need to be. 
educated in the science and art of administration, 
even though Kautilya’s objective would seem to have 
been efficiency rather than integrity of Government. 
The intelligent reader, however, will be able to sift 
what is conscientious and chaste from what is merely 
Machiavellian, that is, cunting and clever. The tran- 
slator, it is hoped, will soon complete his Hindi 
rendering of the original: There is neither a proper 


. Table of Contents nor an exhaustive Index, which are 


serious handicaps in the path of the student, desirous 
of pigeon-holing his knowledge of Kautilya’s point- 
of-view in various matters. . G. M. 


KUBJA SUNDARI: By C. Rajagopalachari. Trans- 
lated by Sm. Shanti Bhatnagar. Published by Sasta Sahitya 
Mandat’; New Delhi. Pp, 197. Price Rs. 2. 

Few perhaps know that the veteran; politician ‘C. R.’ has 
endeared himself as-a progressive short-story writer to the 
Tamilians. The book under review is a- collection of the 
Hindi-renderings’ of some of his short stories written 
originally in Tamil. The general dominating note in these 
stories is.the portrayal of the unfortunate victims of un- 
touchability and exposure of false social values. Kubja 
Sundari, which provides the title of the collection, is a 
story with a very subtle and homely humour, which takes 
the form of an agreeable noble comedy.- We highly com- 
mend these stories to the readers, , : 


M. S. Sencar 
P MARATHI 


ANKASHASTRA : By Professor Mahadeva Ganesha 
Date, . Available from the author at 90 Rambagh, Indore. 
Pp. 152. Price Rs. 6. : 


The author is a well-known astropalmist, who has 
now for years carried on researches in the romance 0 
Numbers, as these are involved in the constitution of things, 
in “coincidences” of events and achievements and in the 
impact of planetary influences and: associations. The pre- 
sent publication is an intriguing study, in which skeleton 
and stiff figureg are clothed with magic and ene 
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(1) HINDI SARKARNI SHIKSHAN YOJNA: 
By V. M. Kothari, Paper cover. Pp. 46. Price As, 6. 

(2) RASHTRIYA MAHASABHA ANE VIDYAR- 
THI-PRAVRATTI: By M. P. Desai. Paper cover. 
Pp. &4. Price As. 6. . 


* (3) HINDUSTANI BAL KAHANIYAN: By 
Maganbhai Desai. Paper cover. Pp. 38. Price As. 6. 


Published by the Navjivan Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 
1945. 4 

Sargent’s Scheme of Education is explained and 
commented upon in No. 1. Book No. 2 is intended 
as a guide to students in connection with Congress 
activities based on Gandhiii’s suggestions and limita- 
tions laid down by him. No, 3 consists of several tales 
meant for juveniles, in the Hindi language, printed 
both in Balbodha and Urdu script. It is a step forward, 
in Gandhiiji’s plan for a national eee te eee 
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COTTON «SPINNING IN AFRICA 


In Africa, “the takli” is used | Cra Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
Sy, 










. a Oh one of India’s largest single units and, © 
widely today to. spin cotton. Ac With the fublles Mills, produce aver 
TheAfricans learned this method ek - 1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Today, 

inni i | more than ever before, its facilities are 
of spinning, ; seed pean ages oo ar. $4 \. serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
ago, from the Arabs who® had ~~ cloth shortage. 
learned it from India. ; : 
Today - cotton. cultivation has _- 
; : Sarees — Dhotis—Mulis— 
grown throughout the world : ae ; 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni- Printed -Fabhics —Mesquis 
versal needs—whether for deli- to Netting—Sewing Thra- 
cate fashion or exacting utility. ads—Furnishing Fabrics. 

SHILPE ; WEAVING TO KEEP THE NATION GOING 7 ; CA 8 
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: Civil Liberties 

In an article in The Aryan Path Roger N. 
Baldwin, Director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, draws a very hopeful prospect for 
the noble cause of liberty for the individual and 
the State : . 


Almost anybody anywhere in the world would agree 
to the principles we call “civil liberties’ once they were 
clearly explained. They represent such commion desires 
that they meet almost instant acceptance. The right to 
‘speak one’s mind freely, to associate with others in any 
‘enterprise, to read, write and publish on public questions, 
to listen to any radio propramme, to s€e-any motion 
picture, to travel without restriction and to be protected 
trom arbitrary interference with what one ‘desires to do 
without violating the rights of others,—all these are-suc 
caniversal desires of all men and women that they hardly 
need justificaticn. / : % 


' Civil liberties as governmental guarantees 
of these desires are among the most highly con- 
trovesial issues-in the world. 


Hardly any government exists, even the most demo- 
cratic, which does not curb these riphts in some way. 
Censorship of printed matter, radio and movies to+ pro- 
tect public “morals” or to control “subversive political 
-activities” marks every country in the world in some 
degree, : ; 

The right of association is limited by bans on “Fascist” 
organizations or on Communists dr by restraints on trade 
unions, Travel is regulated by passports and visas, often 
arbitrarily denied because of political views. 

Tf all this is true of democratic countries, it is of 
curse perfectly obvious in dictatorships. No civil liber- 
ities can exist in a single-party State where the right of 
political opposition is denied. The Communist contention 
that Russia presents a superior form of democracy to the 
Western world is honest enough in regarding as demo- 
cratic the complete State control of the economy for the 
welfare of the people. Economic liberty, which Com} 
munist States claim to have achieved,. is impossible with- 
out political liberty, for thé right to change the govern- 
fing class is denied. 

We may therefore consider civil liberties as 
part of tthe organization of democracy, and the 

~ essential part. 

For, tvithout freedom of speech, press-and organiza- 
tion, no democracy exists. Other rights are important but 
‘secondary to the power. of the sovereign people to change 
their governments. Freedom. from racial and religious 
discrimination, equality of the sexes before the law, access 

* to ‘public education for all—these and other liberties, es- 
sential as they are, follow the primary right of the people 
to cemtrol their government, . 

We live in an era when democracy is stirug~- 
‘gling to expand. : 

It.is the form of actual government in only a minor- 
ity of the seventy-five nations of the world: The rest 


are dictatorships, colonial countries under alien rule, mili- 
tarily cccupied countries or democracies only in name. 


The era of Western imperialism is going 
forever, and with it the most brutal and sweep- 
ing denials of civil liberties in history, 


No record, not even that of the existing Communist 
dictatorships, equals the suppression which accompanied 
for several centuries the rule of the F'uropean nations over 
Asiatic and African subject peoples. And that suppres- 
sim was dictated, paradoxically, chiefly by nations which 

professed democracy and practised it, but only at home— 
England, France, Belgium and Holland. 

Even the United States, not to any such extent a 
colonial power, has been guilty of the same hypocrisy in 
governing some of its island possessionsin the Pacific 
and the Caribbean. The dual standard arises from the 
concept of white men’s superiority, based on the power of 
exploitation: What ig good for white people, that concept 

- holds, cannot be applied to inferior darker races, especially 
when profits are assured by holding them down. 


These and other impulses to an expanding democracy 
find voice in the principles laid down in the United Chanter. 
It is’ far in advance of any international declarations ever 
made in its recognition of the principles of. civil liberty as 
applied to racial equality, minority rights, equality of the- 
sexes and human freedoms generally. But when it comes 
to applying these principles vast obstacles arise. The 
first and most difficult is that the United Nations cannot 
interfere in the domestic affairs of member States— 
though, it ig encouraging to note, that limitation appears 
to have been breached in the case of India’s successful 
ccmplaint against South Africa’s violation of treaty rights 
in its treament of the Indian minority. 


What cannot be done by intervention im the 
internal affairs of States may be accomplished 
by conventions between them. ~ 


The Commission on Human Rights, tackling the im- 
mense problems of international freedom of communica- 
tion by press, radio and moticn-pictures, is proposing an 
international agreement which those nations will sign who 
wish ta adopt the recommended practices, Thus a begin- 
ning can be made toward overcoming censorships, res- 

_ trictive taxation, bans on radio reception and bars to the 
free travel of journalists and newsreel men. An inter- 
national: conference to comsider these and other aspects 
of freedom of communicaiton is now set for Geneva in 
March of 1948. ; : 


Any agreements reached for international freedom are 
bound ‘to have internal effects in all signatory countries. 
It would be impossible, for example, for the United 
States to adhere to such a conventiin and to continue our 
present restrictions on the importation of motion-pictures 
and our censorship. of foreign literature. Abolition - of 
international ‘censorships would necessarily result in’ abo- 
lishing domestic censorships. 

But demands for even larger international recognition 
of Human rights than communications have pushed the 
Human Rights Commission to the formulation ‘of an all- 
inclusive international Bill of Rights, which is still in the 


/ 
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early stages of discussion. The preliminary drafts cover 
all conceivable rights: thosé of speech, press and associa- 
tion, equality of the sexes and of races and religions 
before the law, guarantees of fair trials, freedom from 
arbitrary power, and the social and economic rights of 
work, social insurance, leisure and education. . The 
International Labour Office over the years has succeeded, 
without compulsions of any sort, in winning recogitnion 
of fair labour standards, despite the failure of many 
countries to adopt. these in law. - 

What I have said of the major projects of the United 
Nations for civil liberties also applies to the work of the 


‘Commissions on the Status of Wionien, to the Trusteeship . 


Council and to UNESCO (the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization). i 
Tt is evident, of course, that the road to, any such 
goal is blocked at present by the sharply differing ideas 
of freedom entertained by the.so-called Western nations 
and those led by the Soviet Union. Since the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, as well as the Communists 
throughout the world, doi not recognize civil liberties .ex- 


cept as weapons of propaganda for their side, recon’ 


ciliation with the democratic world upon this issue would 
appear tio be highly improbable. — oo : 
: Without Russia and its friends, the ‘democratic world 
can go ahead with setting its own house in order. We 
are far from practising what we profess. 

This is manifestly a large order: It requires not 
only the abandonment of the dangerous tendencies of de~ 


mocratic countries to support the economic privileges of. 


the propertied classes and to thwart the rise of labour tm 
power but also popular forces committed to socialism or 
at least to a programme. of nationalization and a managed 
economy. : 


There is some evidence that, however painful the pro-. 


cess, the democracies are learning that capitalism and 
. democracy are not synonymous. They have learned that 
imperialism and democracy cannot be reconciled.. They 
have learned that democracy demands that women shall 
have full equality before the law. They have conceded 
political and economic power to the trade unions, | 


“The democracies may yet be detached from 
their historic bondage to the propertied classes, 


popular pressures. 

Civil liberties as the means for effecting change by 
democratic means have a primary claim on the concept of 
creating a united world. It cannot be united by dictator- 
ship. We confront either war between éhe two worlds 
now facing each other or the ultimate triumph of the 
“democratic world. We will not fail ifthe popular forces, 


now building greater power in most of the democracies, - 


-succeed in overcoming the résistance of the guardians of 
property and privilege. The basic struggle today for 
civil liberty is non therefore betwéen the democracies and 
-Communism but within the democracies themselves, be 
tween reaction and popular power! ~ oe 

_ In India, as in the. United States and elsewhere, the 
issue is the same. It. differs only in the degree of strength 
of the forces on the two sides. 
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_ Kashmir and U N oO 


The New Democrat (edited by K.: M. 
Munshi) observes : 

_ Some of the ‘worst fears entertained by critics of the 
reference of Kashmir to UNO seem to have been confirmed 
by the latest developments at Lake Success. U. N. Se 
curity Council has ordered the setting up of a three- 
nation mediation commission, 

The Commission has been described as “the first 
step towards a permanent gettlement of the differences 
between the feuding dominions.” ; ; 

The Commission, it is stated, primarily meant to in- 
vestigate the Jammu and Kashmir question raised by India, 
But other questions which Pakistan has raised through 
Mr, Zafrulla Khan may be referred to it, if necessary, by 
the Security Council, Mr. Zafrulla Khan’s strategy of 
detailing India’s “crimes” against Pakistan as the back- 
ground of Kashmir has thus to some extent succéeded, 

The Indian delegate’s efforts to keep the issue of ag- 
gression clear from the ex-Federal Judge’s irrelevancies, 
have failed, too. For clause (D) of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution reads: “The Commission shall perform fute- 
tions (investigatory and mediatory) in regard to the other 
situation set out in a letter from the Minister of Foreign . 
Affairs of Pakistan addressed to the Secretary-General, 
dated Jan. 12, 1948 when the Security Council so directs.” 

The Pakistan Foreign Minister’s letter is a catalogue 
of allegations ‘against the Indian Union ranging from geno- 
cide to cash balances which are as remioved from the 


‘issue in question as Cape Comorin is from the Kashmir 


valley. ae 
* Not that India has anything to hide.. In all her deal- 
ings with Pakistan, India has been scrupulously fair 10” 
the extent of meriting the charge of undue generosity. 
Her" settlement of the financial questions at issue with 
Pakistan drew tributes from the London Times which. is 
no friend of Congress. Her determination to safeguard 
the lives, honour and property of Muslims remaining in 
India has caused heartburning among the victims of their 
co-religionists in Pakistan and almost cost the life of the 
Father of the Nation avho’ is the strongest advocate of 
_ India Wil only be glad to have her record scrutinisag. 
by any impartial tribunal. The world will know at least 
then the proportion of truth in Mr. Zafrulla Khan’s list. 
“But apart from the difficulty of getting such an im- 
partial tribunal and the difficulties that would confront 
such a Commission, these issues once raised are bound 


to blur the immediate issue of aggression in Kashmir. 


Any- mediatory influence which the Commission is’ 
authorised to exert can plainly be only between the 
raiders and India, until and unless Pakistan .acknow- 
ledges its share of guilt. Till it so acknowledges, 
mediation ig meaningless. Surely the Security Council 
cannot expect India to halt lier action against the raiders 
who have aggressed on Indian soil. ~ 

India has gone the farthest possible limit in-implement- 
ing her resolve of friendliness towards Pakistan, But it 


would be- gross injustice to make her concede more in 
mediation “when the other party in the dispute does not 
even acknowledge the concessions, 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS ~~ - ; 


There is reason toe think that Pakistan’s action, in 
Kashmir has been prompted by an anxiety to placate the 
tribesmen at somebody else’s cost. If-even such action 
has failed to appease the tribesmen, as Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s visit to the frontier would indicate, at is Pakis 
tan’s duty to. accept India’s help in keeping them off. Hf 
for that purpose she would have the duty shelved to an 
cutside authority, India must welcome the opportunity. 

So too on the other issues. Now that they have been 
brought into the picture and bilateral negotiations ‘having 
failed, India must willingly offer the disputes to U. N. 
mediation. Prime Minister Nehru has all along expressed 
our anxiety to have the disputes with our neighbour 

jaced before a tribunal. - 
First things first, however. Kashmir is the first prob- 
Jem that must be solved. If the U. N. Commission suc- 
ceeds in solving it, it will have not only justified India’s | 
action’in referring the issue to it but also helped towards 
Indo-Pakistan cordiality. a 


Asoka Whéel : What Does It Symbolise ? 


+ Prof, A. §. Wadia writes in The Hindusthan 
Review : : ™ 

’ Sometime ago, at Lahore, Mr. Gandhi said: “If the 
flag of Indian Union does not contain the emblem of 
.Charkha, 1 will refuse to salute. that flag.” And Pandit 
Nehru, presenting thé National Flag in the Constituent 
‘Assembly, remarked : “We were, of course, convinced that 
the great symbol of the wheel (of the Charkha) should be 
on the flag—not the rest of the Charkha. The essential patt 
of the Cherkha is the. wheel. So we thought that the 
Charkha emblem be the particular wheel of Asoka, instead 
of just any wheel.” . ; ae 


Unfortunately for Pandit Nehru, more so for Mr. 
Gandhi, the wheel carved .on the capital of Asoka’s Lion 
Pillar at Sarnath jis neither a Charkha nor Buddha’s 
famous Chakra or ‘wheel of life’ of twelve spokes symbolis- 
ing his twelve Nidenas nor for that matter any wheel at all 
but the age-old mystic circular emblem of the Blue Lotus 
-(nymphaea caerulea) commonly known as neel kamal.’ A 
@ance at any photograph giving side-view-of the so-called 
‘Wheel of Asoka at Sarnath’ with its solid egg-cup shaped 

. base will convince the reader—more so if he ‘is a botanist— 
that it is no utilitarian wheel but ‘cross-section Of the 
characteristic egg.cup shaped. seed-vessel of the lotus which 
so distinguishes the lotus seed-pod from all others. What 
appears to be the rim of ‘the wheel’ is in. fact the solid 
rim of the seed-pod which again is such a distinguishing. 
feature of the lotus seed-vessel. What will further convince 
the reader of ‘the wheel’ being really a lotus seed-pod -are 
the bead-like lotus-seeds running all round the inside of 
the rim in between the so-called. ‘spokes’ which are them- 
selves a whorl. of twenty-four conventionalised, elongated, 
pointed petals of the lotus seen all over-India in Buddhist 
caves in varying conventionalised forms. What looks like 
the protruding hub of the wheel is really the typical navel- 
shaped head of the thalamus or flower-stalk which accord- 
ing to Hindu mythology represents the navel of Narayana, 
the Eternal Spirit, upon which Brahma, the Creatog, sits 
enthroned for ever contemplating. In the Tantra Tattva we 
find supreme wisdom (Prejnaparamita) compared to a 
Jotus-flower. The cich symbolism of the lotus-flower in that 
sacred scripture is worth reproducing’ here. “Th the. root 
she is all-Brahman; in stem she is all-maya (illusion); in 


the flower she is all-world ; and in the fruit all-liberation.” 


Applying this to the pillars carved by the early Buddhist 
builders, who were carrying on the Indo-Aryan traditions 


? 
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from Vedic times, we can understand the ideas théy were 
intended to convey. The vase forming the base of the pillar 
stood for the. cosmic waters, ‘the all-Brahman’; the shalt 
was the stalk of the mystic flower—the unreality upon 
which the world-life was supported ; the bell-shaped capital 
was the world itself enfolded by the symbolical petals of- 
the sky; the fruit (represented “by ‘Asoka’s’ wheel’) was 
nbksha, liberation, or Nirvana, which was the goal of 
existence, ‘ : 

This mysterious symbolism of the lotus is so typical of 
the mystic East and is so widely, diffused throughout the 
length and breadth of India that its adoption as the central 
emblem of the National flag of India was no happy hit or 
lucky coincidence but a veritable flash of genius. 

There is a strange power in the words of great leaders 
of men which make their words truer and of far more value 
than they themselves~consciously know. So are the elo- 
quent words of Pandit Nehru which he uttered in the 
Constituent Assembly relative to the deep significance of 
‘Ascka’s Wheel’ which as an emblem of the mystic lotus 
of the Bast is a worthy symbol not only of India’s mokshe 
—tr liberation but also of India’s ancient’ eulture and 
hoary traditions. 2 

It is evident, therefore, that whatever the central em- 
blem of the National Flag depicts, it does not depict the 
pet Charkha of the Mahatma: nevertheless, let us hope 
Mr. Gandhi will salute the Flag if for no other reason than 
that iof its being the beautiful radiant emblem of the 
mystic Blue Lotus, which has for ages past enshrined old 
histories and ageless culture of the land-of his birth and 
glory—the immortal Aryavarta. i 
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The Big Noises 
The New Review observes : 


They met in London, their conference was nothing but 
a sounding-board fior their dissensions and their speeches 
recalled the fiery harangues of Homeric warriors before 
hattle. They argued, pledded, and threatened, jabbered 
and palavered, ranted and descanted, thumped and stump- 
ed, roared, bellowed and thundered, and when they felt 
exhausted in mind and throat, they broke off and rushed 
back to their camps to prepare for war. Not -for red war 
but for black war. Mankind who still red under the 
nails with dried :blood is now out for a grimy fight with 
dollars and roubles, wheat and meat, oil and machinery. 
The Marshall Plan against ‘the Stalin Plan, 

The Marshall Plan has been discussed thread-bare 
and well-publicized since democracies condemn them- 
selves to public discussions. The Stalin Plan benefits by 
totalitarian secrecy and will unfold but gradually, Stalin- 
ist strategy dictates two manoeuvres. The first is to stab- 
ilize communist economy in the countries under Soviet 
jnfluence, (financial reforms, industrial development, 
multilateral trade, bluff and threats). The recent-revalua- 
‘tion of Soviet currency will reinforce the international 
position of the rouble and make it the normal unit of 

_ count in the Red bloc. The_disenchantment caused by 

“this reform, which can be called deflation, capital levy 
or confiscation according to individual temperament, was 
cleverly countered with the popular euphoria following the 
suppression rationing. _ With the financial reforms, the 
way is open to a clearing system which will put the 
rouble on the same footing as the dollar and to a close 
organisation of multilateral trade within the Red blee. 

The Saviet policy can be expected to fellow the pat- 
tern which in pre-war years gave Nazidom the control of 


Central and South-east Europe. _ But the dimensions of- 


the pattern will be on a large scale. Nazidom with its 
racial bloc of eighty-five million people and its strict dis- 
cipline was best placed to build up Nazi hegemony and 
achieve European unity. The U.S.S.R. has a parallel ad- 
vantage but on the Eurasian scale.. With a yigid economy 
covering immense and much richer tracts going from the 
Oder to the Bering Straits, and from the Artic Ocean- to 
the Adriatic, the Caspian and Lake Baikal, and with the 
central position of its economic fortress along the Urals 
the Soviet bloc dreams of commanding the life and unity 
of Eurasia. A southwards expansion down to the Arabian 
sea would give it an unassailable position; though this ex- 
pansion is-not actually within the limits of Russian pos- 
sibilities, the Soviet enjoys a unique advamtage in Eurasian 
geopolitics, The second. and simultaneous manoeuvre of 
the Stalin plan will be to increase the confusion in west- 
ern Europe through the subservient action of communist 
parties. 
and wreck the successive stages of the Marshall plan. dis- 
courage American aid and turn back the minds of all 
towards the wonders of the Soviet dreamland. 4 


Beth economic’ blocs are being built up, both their 


Big Patrons are rivalling in speed and efficiency; Russia 
has the advantage of short land-communications, America 
leads in economic potential and efficiency. The results in 
the coming months wiil decide whether in case of hostili- 
ties, the American front will be along the Pyrenees or 


along the Elb. 


oo~N 


\ 
e Vision of War - - ou 
The same Review observes: — . 


Red war may indeed come out of the black war, and 
American strategists are calculating chances on both sides 
and foretelling Soviet military plans. One leading con- 
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Everyilting will be done by the Reds to thwart, . 
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clusion of their enquiries is that the industrial power and~ 
consequent war-potential of the U.S.S.R. has been grossly 
exegerated by cfficial Soviet propaganda. A study direc- 
ted by the League of Nations and based on Russian figures 
estiatmed that the Russien industrial output in 1936-38 did 
not reach one-half of the American production, and was 
likely not much above one-third. It is agreed on all 
hands that during 1938-40 the Russians were better fed, 
housed and clothed than at any cther time. Yet it was 
mot until the second year of the second Five-year plan 


_ (1934) that Russia’s national income had returned to its 


1913 level. By 1939 it stood at fifty per cent more than in 
1913, whilst America’s income had doubled during the 
same period. In 1940 the Soviet: flow of goods was equal 
in value to three-and-a-half billion U.S.A. dollars whilst 
the American flow was one hundred billion dollars. -The 
current Five-year plan formulated in 1946 aims at nothing 
higher than the 1940 level. Hence the U.S.S.R. isnot so 
strong industrially as her propagandists and minions 
would scare the world into believing. But it -will not harm 
the democracies to be scared into greater efficiency. 


- Russia’s Srrarecic Pran 

Military data complete the picture and illuminate 
Russia’s probable strategy. This January, 1948 Russia‘ has 
120 divisions in arms plus 30 special (double-sized) divi-- 
sions in occupied countries. Hence her peace-army runs 
to 1,800,000 men. The 120 divisions are grouped in six 
armies disposed and commanded as fellows: northern 
army based on Leningrad‘ (Voroshilov), western army on 
Minsk (Rokossosky), southern army on Odessa (Zhukov), 
Caucasian army on Tiflis (Bagramian), Turkestan army on 
Tashkent and Frunze (Timoshenko), Far-eastern army 
on Chita and Vladivostock (Malinovski). Of the present 
army 800,000 men are mobile troops and can be replaced, 
1,600,000 are professionals. - 
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The leading strategic idea is unified warfare (.e. even 
in the rear) in three dimensions. What of the equipment? 
Artillery is well developed, transport is lagging behind as 
is a tradition with Russia. From all reliable reports; the 


Russians have no atornic bomb; they have the knowledge - 


‘necessary, but their industrial power cannot produce it 
before another twelve or eighteen months. Yet Russians 
are not disheartened with the fear of the A-bomb since 
their industries are well scattered over their immense 
hinterland. What apparently they are more afraid of is 
a possible shortage of oil; bombs can denaturalise gasoline 
and so jeopardise the production of oil-fields situated close 
‘to the frontiers. Hence, as is creditably reported, the 


gigaritic Faraday cages whose metal screens would check, 


radioactive effects on oil. If the Russians have no atomic 


‘bomb, they are well ahead’ with the production of V- ~ 


bombs. They concentrated on long-range attack with 
self-propelled pilotless aerial weapons; they can shoot 
over distances of 900 to 1,300 miles and aim with an ac- 
curacy of 3 to 6 miles. The development of other and 
deadlier weapons is not reported. The old race for arma- 
ments is on but the vocal feature of the London Confer. 
‘ence would tend to show that neither of the blocs is ready 
for red war. When either will judge or fancy it enjoys 
‘military superiority; war «will be an immediate possibility. 

The Russian plan of military operations is easily 
‘surmized. It would proceed in three stages. The first 
‘would be the rapid occupation of western Europe. ‘Consi- 
‘dering the forces available at present, the manoeuvre 
could be over in three weeks. The second phase would be 
a rush through Spain into North-Africa and a simulta- 
neous push through Persia, Irag, and Syria to the Suez 
‘Canal; this phase could not be over in less than three 
months, The strategic position thus pained could only be 
‘menaced. by a flank attack from Britain, but a maximum 
-of one hundred divisions (taken mostly from satellite 
countries) could give adequate protection. The third 
phase would be the final battle and would unfold in China. 
By that time Russia would have some 300 divisions to 
throw into the battle and would receive the help of Chinese 
‘communisis. Russian experts estimate that this last stage 
would take two years. Soviet hegemony in Eurasia would 
then become a fact. | : 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Refugees . 


-Purushottam Thakar writes in The Social 
Service Quarterly : _ ; , 


The transfer of. population which could have been 
accepted peacefully, was forced on the country at a& 
time when she was least prepared for it, Therefore, this 
forced transfer of ‘population, brought with-it the 
terrible refugee problem. The unfortunate refugees, 
wherever they go, they weaken the Government, they 
amake the atmosphere vicious and tense; they upset 
the economy, the social habits, and social life. This 


material is so explosive, that you cannot neglect it ; all” 


attention is to be directed to it, or else if may blow 
off the whole social, economie and political structure; 
its drain on the country’s econofny is so great that it 
is bled white, with the result that the Government is 


unable to take any major nation-building activity and 


all progress is stopped. - _ % 

The Indian Union has suffered. permanent loss, 
‘because of this forced trarisfer of population. The non- 
Muslim population of Western Pakistan, not only 
controlled the economy of the country, but also'made 
up the bulk of its intelligentsia. That population is 
wiped out, or uprooted permanently. Pakistan, no 
doubt, has suffered ag @ result of this, because. suddenly 
-& gap is created in her economic life, -which would take 
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time to fill.in. Again, those who have ‘migrated to 
Pakistan, are not the intelligentsia,’ but the unruly 
masses, who would make administration of the country 
difficult for the time being. ; 

In order to minimise the evil effect of mass migr - 
tion from one province to. another, the Central 
Government should ask experts to study the situation, 
and accordingly regulate -distribution of population 
to different provinces, in a way that would least dis- 
turb the normal life.of any Province, and at the same 
time, prove useful in developing its agriculture, natural 
resources, and industries. This is the supreme task 
before the country: on itg right solution will depend, 
our future prosperity. . 

No sooner wag it known that the partition of the 
country was agreed upon by the Congress.and the 
‘League, the non-Muslim population in the Muslim 
majority areas, steadily started moving in the Congress 
Provinces. The well-to-do class, transferred its bank- 
balance from Pakistan, and waited in readiness’ to 
quit, if necessary. ‘The process of voluntary transfer 
. grew rapidly, as news poured in from the Punjab, A 
stage was reached, when it was found by local workers 
here, that it was no longer possible for individuals to 
eope with the situation, and the necessity for an 
organised effort to look after these people, was clearly 
seen. Accordingly, the Frontier Punjab Relief Com~ 
mittee was formed, and our first Refugee Camp was 
opened in Koliwada in Bombay, in the premises taken 
.from the Bombay Municipality. A few Sindhis, .who 
came, were all very well-to-do, and no one even knew 
that the Sindhis, were coming into Bombay. But, very 
soon we found, steamer after-steamer bringing evacuees 
from Sind; arid, before we could grasp the significance, 
and realise the magnitude of our task, we found our 
arrangements cracking, and the City being flooded with 
evacuees from Sind. It was then, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, that the Government of Bombay stepped in. 


The people and the Government of Bombay 
were faced, with the staggering task, of receiv- 
‘ing, sheltering and feeding a million souls, who 
were waiting to cross over the borders o 
Pakistan. a . 


Bombay’s lot was anything but enviable. Ours is a 
city which suffers from a very acute shortage of hous- 
ing. More than 200,000 citizens have no place to stay; 
they sleep in passages, in corridors, in the open, on 
pavements. e 2 var. re 
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From 15th of Sepiember, we have already received 
51,000 refugees by steamers. Out of these 15,000 are 
accommodated in -Government Camps; 10,000 have 
gone away to their respective villages in different 


pants cf the country, 6,000 by railway and 4,000 by . 


coastal lines. The Government pay for the Railway 


charges, and the Scindia Steam Navigation Company ~ 


gives free steamer passage. Many more are absorbed: 
by their relatives and friends in the City, while a few 
well-to-do have gone to Poona, Deolali, Bangalore and 
other places, Every fortnight, 10 steamers arrive britg- 
ing about 14,000 passengers ‘and by railways; daily 
about 100 passengers pour in the City, In all more 
than 250,000 have left Sind. 

The Government have Refugee Camps in Chem- 
bur, Pavai, Mulund, Virar, Visapur and Koliwada. 
These were all military camps, taken over by the 
Provincial Government to house the citizens, and thus 
ease the housing shortage at least to some extent. At 
present, all our city camps are overcrowded. Chembur 
has 7,000 (but 2,000 more have smuggled in, whom we 
are gradually removing from there); Pavai, where the 
accommodation is tented, has 2,500 ;. Mulund: 1,700 ; 
Koliwada 2,200; Virar 150; and a few hundreds are 
in Wadis and transit camps. =~.” Se 

To a student of Sociology, and to those who’ aré 
engaged in the selfless work of social service, a visit 
to the dock or any camp would be very interesting 
and instructive. Here, you will observe, how people 
behave under new and difficult conditions. When the 
first steamers arrived, you could read fear, confusion,” 
despair and distress on the faces of the evacuees ; but | 
also the feeling, that they were at last put of danger. 
They did not mind hardships, their patience was great, 
and they did what they were told. Here you saw no 
false modesty. Young or old,-man or woman, forgetting 
age, sex, or position, roamed about searching for his 
baggage and dragged it when he found one, not wait- 
ing for a coolie. He did not mind ‘waiting for hours, 
and undergoing all hardships, to get his baggage. . He 
would not move, until he got it, even if it meant-losing 
his meal ; bécause what he had brought, was all that 
now belonged to him. and he was, therefdve, not pre- 
pared to lose anything out of ii, In those days all 
articles were heaped up in thousands without names. 
Still, there were no thefts, and complaints were sur- 
prisingly few. This would not happen ordinarily, when 
hundreds of passengers come with tens of thousands of 
articles. . aS 
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What we primarily are doing at present, is to 
provide food and shelter to the refugees. What is more 
important is to create conditions, which would make 
their healthy absorption possible, so that they become 
one of us and a fusion of cultures results. ; 


Still more important, is thé problem of re- 
habilitation and resettlement. 


This last mentioned problem, is only a part of our 
general problem of unemployment and poverty, and ag 
such, both these problems should be tackled jointly, 
so that they do not conflicts with one another but 


ultimately form part of the general scheme of post- 
“war reconstruction to do away with poverty and ub- 


employment, which the Central Government is plan~ 
ning to put through. The Provincial Government have 
also, plans of their own, which aim generally at increas- 
ing production, expanding publie services and regulat- 
ing the distribution of wealth. Moreover, our respon- 
sibility to protect ovir country from foreign aggression 
has also increased. Not only shall we need large land, 
sea and air forces, but we shall have to develop war 
industries, to maintain and sustain our - militaty 
machine. It’ should not, ‘therefore, be difficult for 
Governments, when they start on this programme, 
progressively to absorb the unemployed and provide - 
work for all, for years to come. To accomplish this, 
the Government may have to revise their schemes in 
view of the changed conditions, and also find it neces- 
sary, to make provision for refugees, in Provincial 
Budgets. _ : ’ 
To push through all these plans, the Government 
will need .man-power, an army of experts, technicians 
and skilled labour. ra : 
Rehabilitation is a slow process, because it is 
complicated and many-sided. It is easier to absorb 
labour than merchants. Sindhis are mostly merchants. 
Fortunately, they are evacuees who have brought with 
them all that they could salvage. Till-now, a Sindhi 


tay 


“has depended upon doing Banking, export and import 
-business, or dealing in Silks and Curios. He should 


change his attitude, and apply his talent in producing 
real wealth. He will then add to the prosperity of the 
society. ; vod iwtls 
The problem of the refugees from the Punjab ie 
not so difficult, beéause most of them are destitutdS, 


‘and majority of them were employees and cultivators, 


unlike the Sindhis, who have been employers. 
There is a,section of unfortunate non-Muslims 
which is working in some services in Pakistan. These 


_ people are not allowed to leave Sind, because .their 


services are found essential by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. Some of them cannot leave Sind, because they 
won't get passages ; others will lose their jobs, and with 
that pensions, provident funds, etc., if they left services. 
These poor employees are mostly aharashtrians, 
original citizens and subjects of Bombay Government}. 
and as such, they have a claim over us, I hope, some- 
thing will be done to bring them safe here, and te. 
safeguard their interests. . 

Since ages, India is known for her hospitality, an 
also for her willingness to share others’ sorrows, Today, 
our own: brethren stand in need of these, ag they are 
in distress; let us not fail them. — 
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An excellent brain and nerve tonic. Abso- | 
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strengthens memory, removes sleeplessness and 
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_ We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the” 
direet supervision of qualified and experienced physi- 
cians sand surgeons, All persous suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal bygiene preblems, MENTAL | 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS | (psychoanalytic 
and supgeatre therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned dict, re-educativa exercises, electro-_ 

- yibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIO DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ete, can now secare personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short weve therapy, 
electro-aurgery, deep. X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet aud infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
ete., etc.,) with latest; modern apparatuses is. a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. -Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 am. to 2 p.m, and 4 p.m, to | 
6-20 pm. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your ease in detail, if possible, ask 
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SHIVAJI, “new (4th) edition, printing. 
Contains many improvements, the fruit of. 
his latest researches .. . en . 10 6 
Hotise of Shivaji, new (2nd) ed. printing. 
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and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE | History of Aurangzib, 5 vols. . 16 8 
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‘ The Story of Glass 


In the Journal of the Royal Society of Aes 
June, 1947, J. .H. Partridge writes the | story of 


glass as follows : 

In the reign of Gulkishar, the first king of the Dynasty 
of the Sea-Land, an Assyrian chemist recorded on clay 
tablets a recipe for making glass. This king reigned nearly 
3,600 years ago, so that glass is one of the oldest of manu- 
factured materials, for specimens nearly 6,000 years old 
have been found in Egypt.’ Specimens _ made 3,000 years’ 
ago ave fairly common -and are coloured and quite differ- 
ent in appearance from glass as commonly known to-day. 
Hundreds of years were to pass before the secret of making 
colourless glass was discovered—-cclourless glass is. that 
most commonly seen to-day and it is used for windows, 
pees tumblers and many other articles you see every 
ay. ‘ ; . 
Now why was the making of glass practised 
before that of the common metals of today? 

Tn order -to answer this -question, we must 
try to imagine the ‘conditions under which _peo- 
ple lived in those far aff days. The first drink- 
ing vessels were made of the skins or of the horns of 
animals—indeed, skins of animals are still used even 
to-day by the more primitive people. --It is not possible to 
boil. water and so have a hot drink or to cook food'in a 
skin however, and at a later period we find crude pottery 
being used. Pottery is moulded from clay just as plasti- 
cine is shaped— indeed, plasticine is a mixture of clay and 
vaseline—and the vessel is dried and fired to high temper- 
ature. In olden days a wooden fire was huilt with the clay 
article in the middle. The fire was lit and kept burning 
‘for some hours. When it had gone out and the ashes were 
gold, the vesse] was found to he quite hard and ready for 
use. The vessels exhibited were made from clay dug out 
of the ground at Wembley. All pebbles and small, stones 
were washed from the clay, which was then moulded to 
shape. When dry, the vessels were heated slowly to a good 
red héat. They do not look very elegant, bat they would 
have been very useful nad you been living some 4000 years 
ago. The only metals which could have been used instead 
of this pottery, were gold and silver, because they are 
found in the earth as metals, they. are easily melted over 
an ordinary fire and they are malleable, i.e., they can be 
hammered into a useful shape such as a drinking vessel. 
However, such vessels of gold, silver or even bronze took 


longer and were more dificult to make than those made - 


of pottery in the manner just described. 

Now glass can be made by heating a mixture of sand, 
soda and lime, all easily obtainable materials, ina fireclay 
crucible to ‘a fairly moderate heat and it can then be mould- 

ed to shape rather like clay or plasticine, except that it 
has to he moulded while it is still.red hot. The moulded 
vessel is cooled slowly, and-is then ready for use. Glass 
thus possesses advantages over the metals, such as gold 
and silver, because is can be made fairly easily; further it 
can be moulded quickly and easily to the mee of a ye 
or of a jug. 

“It is this property of hehe moulded $0 
readily to the finished shape which makes glass 
such a valuable material, and no other material 


behaves like it. 








js 


rod of metal 
But if 
a rod of glass is heated is slowly bends and flows rather 


For example. if one end’ of a 
heated it suddenly melts and falls to the floor. 


like thick treacle. It is while in this plastic state, or 
viscous state as it is called, that glass may be moulded 
very. much like clay or plasticine. 

Glass in this plastic state may be rolled into a sheet 
just as mother rolls pastry. The molten glass is contained 
in a large fireclay crucible, which is lifted out of the 
furnace, poured on te an iron table and rolled into a 
sheet with a large iron rolling pin. The sheet of glass so 
obtained, is slowly cooled and then cut into smaller sheets 
which are used for the roofs of large buildings, such as 
railway stations; or the sheets may have their surfaces 
ground and polished for use in shop windows. When it. is 
in the plastic state, glass may be drawn into very fine threads 
finer than the hair on your head—and these threads of 
glass are woven into glass cloth which can be used for 
many purposes—for example, fire-resisting curtains, in- 
sulation for electric cables and for steam pipes, and these 
threads have even been made into a glass dress. Two- 
tods of glass may be melted in a flame and welded to- 
gether, a process which is not so easy in the case of metal. 
Glass thus behaves quite differently from metal. Molten 
metal is a very fluid or thin liquid; it is nearly as mobile 
as water. When cooled it changes suddenly to a solid 
because the atoms can move easily--and. quickly and se 
arrange themselves into a pattern. In contrast, molten glass 
is a very viscous or thick liquid; it is so viscous that the 
atoms cannot move quickly and arrange themselves into @ 
regular pattern. On cooling, glass does not therefore set 
suddenly into a solid but it gradually becomes thickér and 
thicker or nacre and more viscous, until it gradually be- 
comes solid. On heating glass becomes more and more 
fluid; on cooling it gradually seis to a solid, 

~ Because of its viscous nature it is possible to pick up 

“gather” a quantity of molten glass on an iron rod, in 
ase much the same way as treacle is wrapped round a. 
spoon, and then let it fall into an iron mould. An iron’ 
plunger then descends and forces the molten glass to 
fill the space between the plunger and mould. The iron 
cools the surfacé of the glass, which then becomes “solid” 
.or at any rate sufficiently rigid for the glass to be taken 
‘out of the mould in the form of a finished article, such as- 
a glass dish. This process is known as pressing because: 
the molten glass is pressed into its final shape by the down- 
ward movement of the plunger. 
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Now the processes which have heen demonstrated, 
namely, that of pouring a large quantity of molten glass 
on to an iron table and rolling it into a sheet, or of press: 


ing glass articles, are fairly modern and are in use to-day. . 


Such methods were not used by the ancients, because they 
were not able to melt glass in such large quantities. The 
earliest vessels were made by covering a sand core bit by 
bit with viscous glass just as one’ might cover an article 
with plasticine or perhaps sealing wax. This was a slow 
and laborious process. A better and more rapid method 
. of working glass was invented in Roman times between 
the years 50 and 20 B.C.—say 2,000 years ago—which was 
responsible for a rapid growth of the industry, because it 
enabled better articles to be made more quickly, and so at 
lower cost. This was the process of glass blowing. Glass 
is a viscous liquid and so it can be gathered on the end 
af a hollow iron tube or blowpipe. This mass of hot glass 
may then be blown into a hollow ball by blowing down 
the blowpipe. <A tubular shape is obtained by swinging 
the blowpipe, thus causing the ball to elongate. Other 
Shapes such as tumblers, electric lamp bulbs, and so on, 
are obtained by putting’ the hot tubular piece of glass in 


a mould and blowing down the iron until the hot glass is. 


blown to the shape. of the mould. : : 
The Romans became quite skilled glass-makers, but 
«we know little of what happened after the fall of the 
Roman Empire until Venice became famous for making 
glass about the beginning of the twelfth century. Little 
glass was made in this country until the Middle Ages, when 
‘small quantities were made in Surrey and Sussex. Places 
mear London were chosen partly because the glass could be 
sold easily in London; but more important, sand and lime 
were available and the country was well wooded. Wood 
was needed to heat the furnaces in those days, for coal 
was not. available, Further, the ashes of burnt wood and 
cof ferns were used to provide the alkali for glass making 
in this case a crude form of potash instead of soda. 
These places in Surrey and Sussex made winglow glass in 
1352 for Stephen’s Westminster. : 
Owing to religious persecution in Europé, foreigners 
caine to England to start making glass here, and they 
taught Englishmen how to do it. There must have heen 
many glass works in this country by the year 1565, because 
a map of the country showing their sites was “painted in 
that year and is now in a museum in Florence. 
Wooden. mouth-pieces to the irons, to economise in 
the use of iron, ‘were used by them.® The furnaces 
were heated by wood. These glassmakers were gradually 
‘urning all the wood and so destroying the forests. The 
precedure was to build 
«wood and to cut down the trees for fuel. 
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trees for a few miles around had been used, it was easier 
to move to a new site and build another furnace than to 
transport wood, because the roads were so bad, In this 
manner by the beginning of the seventeenth century these 
glassmakers had spread from Surrey and Sussex as far 
west as Bristol, and as far north as the Midlands, burning 
the wood from the forests and leaving their old furnaces 
and piles of rubbish behind them. There were many com- 
plaints in Parliament, and in 1615 the use of wood for 
fuel was forbidden, because a patent had been granted in 
1611 for burning coal in glass melting furnaces. The clay, 
crucibles used in the Middle Ages were small, in fact not 
much bigger than an ordinary household pail. -.Crucibles 
and furnaces became larger and of course, the use‘ of coal 
instead of wood enabled the furnace-men to make thé fur- 
maces hotter. The use of hotter furnaces and of purer 
chemicals which becamé available with the growth of the 
knowledge of chemistry at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury resulted in an improvement in the quality of the glass, 
much of which was fashioned by being blown. 

All hollow vessels such as bottles and tumblers were 
mouth blown until the beginning of the present century. 
.Even window glass was made in this manner. The. glass’ 
blower blew a large globe of glass. While it was still hot’ 
a second workman stuck his blowing iron by means of’ 
molten glass on the bulbous end: of the globe, which was 
then severed from the first iron. The second workmen thus 
had what appeared to be a large glass bowl on the end of his 
He re-heated this in’ the furnace until the glass 
was very soft, and spun the iron rather like wringing a 
mop, thus causing the bowl to open out into flat sheet or 
disc. This was then cut into small squares or tectangular 
shaped panes for windows, as marked by the dotted Jines. 
The centre piece was spoilt by the blob of glass by which 
it was attached to the iron, and’so was sold at a lower 
price and was to be found in the houses of the poorer 
people. More recently such pieces of glass have to be 
‘made specially, and at a higher price than ordinary ‘win- 
dow glass,-for the windows of imitation Tudor houses. 

The cutting of window panes from a circular sheet of 
glass was very wasteful and a different method was evolved. 
known as the split cylinder method, in which the glass 
blower blew a large cylinder of glass. The ends were cm 
off to give a tube which was then slit with a diamond 
cutter-"into halves. These semi-cylinders were placed on 
a block of plaster of paris and heated in a furnace until 
the glass became so soft that it could be flattened into 
a sheet using a block of wood as the ironing tool. The 
man starts with a short cylinder- of glass, but by re-heat- 
ing, blowing and swinging he finally produces a- glass 
cylinder about 2 ft. in diameter and between 5 and 7 ft. 
in depth. : 
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Apart from improvements resulting from hotter fur- 
maces, and the use of larger crucibles and purer chemicals, 
there was little change in the process of glass making 
until the introduction of machinery in quite recent times. 
This called for glass in much larger quantities than can 
be melted in fireclay crucibles. Glass to be worked by 
men rather than machines and also special glass is still 
melted in crucibles bat for machines glass is melted in 
tank furnaces. 
Such a furnace might be compared with a swimming bath, 
The molten glass‘takes the place of the water while-the 
space between the surface of the molten glass and the 
roof of the furnace is filled with flame to keep the fur- 
nace hot’ and the glass molten. The pool of molten glass 
in these furnaces may be as much as 60 ft. or more in 


length, up to 25 ft. in width and between 3 to 4 ft. in 
length. 


The making of window glass was described to illus. 


trate the viscous nature of glass. It must not be thought 
that window glass is made by these processes to-day, al- 
though the split cylinder process was in ns until a few 
years ago. Wiridow glass is now made by a continuous 
process in’ which a wide sheet of glass is drawn vertically 
upwards by many pairs of rollers from a large pool of 
molten glass contained in a tank furnace’ such as was 


described. ‘But even this apparently simple process, and. 


indeed, all processes used for shaping molten glass, make 


use of its peculiar viscous and plastic properties which I 
have tried to describe. ; 


Comrosirion : 
There are many kinds of glass, but most of it is made 
from a mixture of sand, soda and lime. 


windows, food containers, ¢lectrie lamp and valve bulbs 
is made from a mixture containing about ‘ 
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“Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an_ honoured 
place. x .x_x Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjec’s 
genius was essentially constructive. x x By publishing 
this engrossing biography of her father, ‘Srijukta 
Santa Devi has done a great service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country. x x No one could 
have written a biography of Ramananda Babu as’ she 








has done. It will certainly remain a source book for _ 


future writers and students,” : 
: ‘ —Hindusthan Standard. 
“ An authentic and highly interesting biography 
in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chattopadhyaya. 
x x The life story of such a man is naturally linked 
up with the main currents of contemporary national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
adequately ‘covered this wider background in deline- 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 
and has a homely grace, and a number of fine photo- 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
volume. We are sure the book will be read with profit 
by those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a century 
with which Ramananda was intimately associated.” 


—Amrita Baxar Patrika. 
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water, and as such is known as water glass. 
These are built with large fireclay blecks. * i 


Glass for: bottles, . 


70 parts of sand, ot 
25 parts of sodium carbonate, ard 
15 parts of calcium carbonate or lime, 


although some ‘of the lime is,sometimes replaced by mag- 
nesia owing to the use of dolomitic limestone, that is, 
limestone containing magnesium carbonate. A mixture 
of sand and soda will make a glass, but it is soluble in 
Lime is- 


added to make the glass durable. These raw materials 


‘are mixed together and shovelled into big crucibles made 


of fireclay contained in a furnace, or into the tank fur- 
naces just described. The crucibles vary in size, but the 
largest hold ‘nearly two tons of molten glass and are about 
5 ft. in diameter and 30 inches in depth. Tank furnaces 
may- hold any quality between a few and 1,000 tons of 
molten glass. I want you to note that the materials them- 


selves are not melted. Chemical reactions take place be- 


tween the sand, soda and lime and glass is formed as a 
result. Carbon dioxide from the decomposition of the 
soda and the. lime, and also the air entrapped between 
the grains of the raw materials, form tiny bubbles in the 
viscous glass and it may take between 8 and 30 hours for 
the reactions to be completed and for the gas bubbles to 
rise to the surface so as to leave clear glass free front 
bubbles and other unsightly blemish. The bubbles rise 
slowly to the surface hecause molten glass is so viScous- 
Under favourable conditions, glass made from the mixture 
of sand, soda and lime I have just indicated, will be 
colourless, provided that white sand containing lass than 
0.05 per cent. of iron oxide is used. Glass made from 
sand containing more than this very small proportion of 
jron oxide‘is coloured green. Thus, the addition. of a very 
small amount of iron oxide produces a green colour, and 
this is one of the principal methods of producing coloured 
glass. Thus, the addition of . 


Tron oxide ; 
Copper oxide or 
Chromium oxide } produces « 
1 Cobalt oxide .. .° oe Blue glass 
7 Manganese. dioxide oa Purple glass 
Uranium oxide ars Yellow glass 
Anothe? method of colouring glass is to have very 
many tiny particles of material scattered threugh it. Thus 
tiny particles of colourless material may result in a white 
or opal glass, tiny particles of gold or of copper produce 
a red glass, cadmium sulphide a yellow glass, while particles 
of cadmium selenide and cadmium sulphide produce colours. 
ranging from orange to dark red, depending on the pro- 
portions of the two constituents, These glasses are nearly 
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‘eolourless and have to be heated to allow the patticles to 


be precipitated. 
: ‘| Puysican Propertiss | - : 

The most characteristic feature of glass is that it breaks 
easily. If glass is dropped, it breaks and ave say that if is 
brittle—now what do we mean by being brittfe?. We have 
seen that glass. can be deformed quite readily wheu it is 
very hot but once it is cold it cannot be deformed. If a 
glass rod is bent it suddenly breaks and we say that glass 
is brittle. Some metals on the contrary can be deformed 
quite readily—for example, the rods of iron, copper, lead 
and tin are bent easily, and we say that these metals are 
ductile. Now-if a rod of glass or of metal is bent slightly- 
and then released, it springs back to its eriginal position, 
&e., it has not been bent permanently, But if they are 
bent further the metals bend and remain bent, whereas 
glass breaks. Metal is ductile and glass is brittle. 2 


There is another important difference between glass 
and metal. A very much larger weight must be hung on 
a rod of metal in order to break it than upon a rod of 
glass of. the same size. Very approximately a weight of & 
tons would be needed to break a rod of glass 1 in. in 
diameter whereas about 20 tons would be needed to break 
a similar rod.of steel (depending on the kind of steel, of 
-course), and so we say that metal is stronger than glass. 
This is only true however when the materials are being 
stretched. We find that glass is quite strong when it is 
being compressed—-thus, an inch cube of glass would need 
a load of about 60 tons to cause it to break when it .is 
being compressed, so that glass is very much stronger when 
it is being compressed than when it is being stretched. 

This special kind of glass is known as “toughened 
glass”, and it is tough in the sense that it is strenger 
than ordinary glass. It is used for motor-car screens, first, 
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because it is much stronger than ordinary glass, anc 
‘secondly, because it breaks into tiny fragments which ar 
comparatively harmless, instead of ‘large pieces whicl 
might cut’ people very seriously. The toughening of glas 
“ig carried out by heating it to a high temperature anc 
then cooling it rapidly.- This results-in a compressing fore: 
being present in the surface layers which makes the glas: 
“stronger, as we have already seen. “You may have note 
that from cértain positions a. motor-car screen appears 
be. covered with cixcular patches. These correspond ® 
the air'jets used for this cooling. When you see this, you 
know-at once that. the glass has been toughened. Thi 
protéss of toughening is not new. Piéces of-glass made b 
.allowing molten glass to fall as droplets into water ar 
kriown as “Rupert’s Drops” because they were introducer 
into. England by Prince Rupert cf Bavaria, grandson o 
James I of England, about the. middle of the seventeenii 
century. He-showed them ,to the King and Pepys sav 
them, for he Fecorded -in his diary on the 13th Januar 
1662, “Mr. Peter did’show.us the experiment of the. chymi 
call glasses which break all to dust’ hy breaking off | 
little small end; which is a great mystery to me.” Well 
we have seen that it is no longer a mystery because thi 
surface Jayers of these Rupert’s drops are under sever 
compressing forces. They can be hammered heavily o: 
the head and so they are exceptionally strong when teste: 
in this manner. . Breaking off the tail upsets the interna 
stresses within the glass and the stidden release of energ: 
shatters the glass drop. The similarity between the Rupert’ 
drop and the sheet of toughened glass is evident, but mor: 
than two hundred years were to pass before this princip) 
of-the Rupert’s drop was applied to make glass stronger— 
first.in the toughening of gauge glasses for boilers, the) 
to sheet glass for motor-car 


screens, and now experiment 
are being made to toughen glass for codking-vessels. 
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India is at the cross-roads. Internally there are the 
inter-provincial and intra-provincial stresses, acceD- 
tuated by the power-drunkemness of. some .of the 
provincial leaders and ministers ; further there are the 
problems arising out‘of the. continuous. influx of hordes 


_ of refugees, and last of all there is the question ot 


‘ 


party-alignments, inside and _ outside the Congress, 
which have grown sharper and more profounced after 
the passing of the Mahatma. 

There is a tendency at the Centre, and even More 


pin the-A-I. ©, C., to adopt an ostrich-like policy 


with regard to all vexatious problems, interna] .or 
external, Postponement of consideration of the pro- 
blems seems to be the order of the day. It seems we 
have yet .to learn the grim lesson in history that was 


‘given only a short decade back by Neville Chamberlain, 


with his motta of “Peace in our time, O Lord!” We 


are only too prone to forget that the day of Teckoning- 


becomes sore terrible with each postponement and the 
only way for attaining peace lies through strife and 
Struggle and through relentless and active opposition 
to the forces of evil. 

’ “The most serious 


aspect of the present-day 


situation is the fact that ‘the nation’s appointed leaders 
-seem to have forgotten that they have attained their 


eminent positions only through the ‘sanction of the 


_ people. It is folly to imagine that there are some super- 


natural or Divin® rights—like that of mediaeval, kings— 


“behind Congress pro-consulships and that tales of ‘past 


sacrifices, real-or fictitious, would enable them to keep 


‘the reins of the State in their hands for eternity. Today 


at’the Centre of the Indian Union, our executive are 
grievously out of contact with the mass-mind, . The 
assassination of the Mahatma showed up that fact with 
the blinding clarity of a flash of lightming.... 


cways at the time 


2% _NOTES 


* aPhere are some tremendous stresses ‘aad strains, due 
to.acts of injustice and wrongs inflicted on the suffering 
people of some provinces by British despotism, Now 


. that that curse has been removed, those wrongs must 


be :tighted and equity must be restored with evet- 
handed justice. If any leader stands in the way, either 
‘through evil intent or through’ blind arrogance, he 
must be removed. There is no other way to eliminate 
these fissiparous tendencies. The alternative to that is 
disaster, and we must not forget that Nemesis cannot 
be stalled off by mere clap-trap and catch-phrases. 
Power-madness of some of our big- party-politicians 
must be condemned in unequivocal terms, -as it is 
causing irreparable damage in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, Bihar, today, stands as-an- outstanding example 
of all that. is reprehensible in the spheres of inter- 
provincial and® intra-provincial politics, thanks to the 
blind faith of Babu Rajendra Prasad in his disciples. 


The Soé¢ialist Party stands at the parting of the 
of writing. The Congress High 
Command has only to thank itself for this lamentable 
occurrence. Youth and action cannot be denied its 
rights in perpetuity by “age and intolerance. ‘I'he 


‘inevitable is taking place as the natural consequence, 


and with the separation of -the left from the main 
body politic, the Congress stands more than a chance 
of ‘bécoming in reality what the Communists and the 
League ‘have falsely accused it to be in the past, unless 
the A-I. C. C. comes to its senses in time. The Socialist 
Party was the most powerful weapon in ‘the handy of, 


‘the Congress, against the Communist campaign for the 
“disruption of the State, through rabid disaffection and 


complete demoralization of Labour. Tomorrow there 
will be mere empty resounding howls for the increase 
of production, to amuse the industrial competitors of 
‘India, unless the saner elements of the I.N.T.U:C. 
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tan come to, terms and join forces with the Socialist 

Party. 

We are beginning fo hear the British coined’ phrase 
“Produce or Perish” in India now. But what a difference 
there is now between Britain and India. There théy- 
are fully awake to the hard, stark. realities of the day, 
and in consequence labour, capitalist and mianagement, 
have all come to terms, there being sacrifices all around, 
and production-boosting 1s well on the way despite 
terrific handicaps in the shape. of procurement of raw- 
materials, lack of finance, shortage of food and essen- 
tial eommodities. The struin is appalling, but there is no - 
sign of a erack anywhere, On the other hand, assurance 
is coming back to-the British that “Britain can take 
it.” The Communist with his insidious plans for the 
furtherance of ‘Russian naperialism—for it is imperial; _ 
ism,-sure as fate,..despite the change of labe] and 
alteration of the strategy—stands fully exposed today 
in Britain, and popular aversion has proved a far 
stronger weapon against it than the Law, 

Here we have disruption, dislocation and bottle- 

. necks all the way which the centre is merely trying 
to eover up under a, streen of misty nebulous’ talk 
occasionally illuminated by bright dreamy visions of & 

; glorious future. The Communist Party, with its satellite 

“groups of unscrupulous A-I. T. U. C. Labour-Leaders. 

is-sowing broadcast the seeds of disruption amongst 
the’ uneducated masses cf industrial and agricultural 
“ Jabour, lowering efficiency, increasing absenteeism and 

actively advocating sabotage. The Communist pro- 
gramme is that of the disruption of the State, the 
object being the induction of Russian extra-territorial 
influence in the ensuing chaos. And therefore there is 

“no limit to the incitement, no consideration as to the 

economic possibility of the demands, For once the 
disruption is complete, they hope to seize power with 

‘the active aid of Russia. And then they, that ig the 
“approved ones, can deal with the . disaffected and 
deluded labourer and labour-leader- hy “liquidation,” 
with armoured cars and machine guns, 

" ‘Turning to dislocation, there is that glaring busi- - 
‘hess of controls and de-control. - Controls, ‘as brought 
_in by the British Indian Government. dislocated the 
’.entire normal channel of: trade, putting enormous sums 

of nioney in the hands of the. favoured few, spreading 
«bribery and corruption as a-plague all-over the markets - 
. and completely demoralising the administration, War- 

- production, A.R-P. and the ancillary growths attendant 
- on war, totally -engulfed industry, throwing it ‘com-- 
pletely out-of-gear with normal-consumer demand. War- 
- orders and war-organisations have gone, and controls 

are beitig fast remBved, leaving in the train vast masses - 

‘of ‘disaffected and surphis labour and endless hindrances ° 


t 


+ 


: in the way of ha:nessing industry. to peacetime pro- - 


t duction. Surplus labour can only. be absorbed if 
' production goes wp, but the tools of the Communists 
- are actively hampering production. the black-marketeer ° 
“oyeaping rich harvests in the resulting shortages on the : 

‘markets. : Indeed the Communist and‘the A-I. T/U. C. 


. foreign exploiters in this respect. 
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are the best friends of the black-marketeers and the 
Further industry 
today, is in want of machine-tools, mechanical equip- 


‘ment and of prime movers. Trade and Commerce 18 


therefore looking more. and more towards imports a 
foreign manufacture for supplying the consumer-goods 


-markets. 


The Rattray: constitute: the biggest bottleneck, 
with shortages of rolling stock, aggravated by slackness 
and the rampant corruptign , amongst. the staff and the 
officials, Priorities are ‘being utilized to bring in a rich 
harvest of illicit money all over the place. A rigorous 
anti-corruption drive, with a few exemplary punish- 
ments for some, is strongiy called for if production and 
supply are at all to be accelerated. 

Lastly, we come to the problem- of the refugees, 
which constitute the bigs est headache to the rudely 
disturbed Lotus-eaters of Delhi, caught without a plan. 
The problem is being tackled only new with some. 
definite s-hemes in the West. But in the East, the 
problem is acute, thahks to the senseless propaganda 
in the'daily press and the apologetic. jeremiads of the 
so-called leaders of East Bengal, who are trving to 
cover up the heinonsness of their desertion of the help- 
less minorities in that area by issuing. - statements, 
which unfortunately are based on a modicum of fact. 
The Centre has promised: Five crores of rupees to the 
West Bengal Government as aid. We have no hesitation 
in declaring that most of this sum may yet be mis- 
appropriated by groups of those unscrupulous desert- 
ers—who ruined the cause of the Congress in Hast 
Bengsl: and are now trying to eftrench themselves 
in West Bengal—asnd used for the furthering of 
their nefarious projects in party-politics, utless ‘the 
Centre exercises the strictest contro] on it and pels 
Dr. _B. C. Roy on the alert. 


Turning to external affairs, the Kashmir ieident is 
dragging on its painful - course, the ote bright spot 


_ being the gallant, and heroic action of the soldiers of 
the Indian Union. 
-unless sober, ‘alert men of proved integrity replace’ 
,fome diplomats at key-points, India will scon be in a 


In the - international. sphere, 


“cleft-stick despite all pious hopes of Pandit Nehru, 
“while all the nations of the. world are lining up oD 
either side for the. coming conflict. 

The -prospect is gloomy enough in all conscience, 
the more so as those we have placed in power; are all 
groping in the stygian darkness, each clutehing his own 
particular Box-o’-Dreams, packed with visions, some 
-of ephemeral Glory, others of Temporal Power, or eve? 
of more sordid, though. more tangible rewards. 


‘When are our leaders going to realize that .they 
aré not omniscient. and that there is need for a- Brain- 
trust .at the Céntre? And when are they f&oing to 
realize the need for a few efficient’ and selfless men, 
in place of the mass of axe-grinding Congress party- 
‘Hacks arid-yes-men who are crowding out the’ Indian’ 
Union Parliament ? eye a re 








Cutch and -Kathiawar ? ‘The princes, their conceits and 


Linguistic Provinces. - °°: 
The agitation against the partition of Bengal. 
demonstrated the ctrength of sentiment that ‘is woven 
‘ pound the’ language that one learns on’ his mother’s 
_ lap. Since then people speaking distinct languages in 
India have been striving to carve out separate 
provinces on the principle of linguistic kinship. Orissa 
under the leadership of the late Madhusudan Das was, 
we think, the pioneer in this line. 
people, Tamilians, Kanarese and Malayalam speaking 
people, all juined together under the Madras Presi-_ 
dency, have been agitating to set up ‘separate house- 
holds of their own. The Congress anticipated this 
development in 1920 when it reconstituted provinces 
‘under its own constitution based on ‘linguistic differ- 
ences, cutting across adnunistrative arrangements. ‘Ihe 
Government under British control recognized this 
_principle in the case of Orissa and Sind, while it left 
“unsolved the- problem of the Telugus, the Tamils, 
the Malayalis, the Kannadigas (Kanarése-speaking 
_ people), the Mahavashtnans, the Guiaratis, the Hindi- 
speaking people and Bengalis dispersed under different 
administrative provinces. Why they did not tackle this 
‘problem while doing it in the case of Orissa and Sind, 
we cannot say. Whatever be the fact, all these different 
linguistie ‘groups have been waiting for the Nehru 
. Government to satisfy their long-cherished ambitions. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been questioned in the 
* Central Legislature to define the Government's vattitude 
in this matter. 


As a leader of the Congress Panditjée was all for 
linguistic provinces. But he found certain difficulties 
in the way and has been counselling patience. But 

etopes deferred maketh the heart sick, and we would 


- not be far wrong if we say that the patience of the - 


people is being stretched to the breaking point. For 
- instance, we can refer to the problem of the 


Karnatak Provinee which has been waiting solution 
, therefore, pleading for patieneé, for the proper atmos- 


since the beginning of this ecntury, coincident with the 
* Bengalee movement for the defence of their unity and 
* integrity. Members representing the Kannadigas in the 


Constituent Assembly have been threatening non-co-- 
operation with the Nehru Government if their desire - 


. for a separate province, separate from Madras and 
_ Bombay, be postponed anv longer. They had Gandhiii’s 
blessings. So had the Andkras. And they have been 


" straining at the leash in exasperation—a fact the Nehru’ 


: Government should not ignore any longer. We do not 
understand the reasons for the delav counselled on the 
aggrieved people. The Nehru Government has found * 

* time to iron otit difficulties created by certain States. ~ 


’ A Shaurastra- State’ has been formed, plans for ®& 


- Mateva State in certain areas:of northern India .have 
- been brought to ‘snecess. Malwa and Vandye States are- 
- said to be is the offing. 
. Then why should the difficulties in the. “way ot 
‘linguistic provinces be made so much of ?--Are the 
« people concerned more cantankerous than those in’ 


Telugu-Speaking | ; € : 
‘abominations started by the Muslim League from which 


_indieated one of these. 


“in 


ambitions, have had to yield to the. demands of the 
new.situation precipitated by the withdrawal of British ~ 
paramountey. Will the Andhras, the Tamilians, the 
Kannadigas, the’ Maharashtrians, the Bengalis, the 


’ Hindi-speaking people be less accommodating to the 


same situation? The Central Govertimedt are shying 
at these difficulties because they are afraid that the 
narrowness of vision that has been responsible for the 


we have not escaped as yet’ may break out to poison 


‘human -relations in India. There is enough reason to 


support this feeling of anxiety when we find a leader 
of eminence’ as Babu Rajendra Prasad indulging i 


‘ arrant chauvinism in support of Bihsi’s determination 


to retain the non-Hindi-speaking areas of the province. 
-The Hindusthan Slandard of Calcutta in its issue 
of December 23, 1947, quoted from a speech of his 
words that constitute incitement of the narrowest 0! 
linguistic ambitions. He is reported to have blamed at 
a meeting of the Bihar Hindi Sahitya Sammelan the_ 
protagonists of Hindi in ‘his province for their failure 
to propagate their language. The reported quotation 
stood thus : 
Tt is because of the pi eanee and inability of 
the Rihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya Sammelan that 
- Singhbhum and Dhalbhum are being claimed by 
West Bengal for being non-Hindi-speaking areas. 
He stressed the need of . propagating Hindi in 
Sirghbhum and Dhalbhum and such other areag in 
order to claim that these tracts are absolutely 
Hirdi-speaking areas. — 
An analysis of the words “exposes a state of mind 


that is the seed-plot of all agéression in their Various 
disguises, Thesé cover campaigns for cultural aggressioD 


‘In the name of which we have seen two. world wars 


devastating wide areas in three continents. It may be 
that the Nehru Government is conscious of the 
dangerous: possibilities of such linguistic claims enter 
tained by Gongress leaders even; and they are, 


phere to develop in the country, for time for us to get 
over the spiritual and materia} devastation of the last 
twelve.months and more. They know that in the 


‘redistribution. of provinces ‘on a linguistic basis many. 


claims will be made that will be found hard to 
reconcile. Babu Rajendra Prasad'’s reported speech 
They do not want to impose 
solutions that will leave rankling feelings behind: It 
was, therefore: that Ganchiji had thrown out a sugges- 
tion in the Harijan of November 30, 1947, that the 
Prov inees concerned should go tothe Central Govern- 

ment of the Indian Union with agreed solutions regard- 
ing boundaries.: The Congress High Command appears 
to have realized ihe wisdom of: this suggestion by 
‘Gandhiji. A deputation on behalf of the Karnataka 
Unifieation Movement waited on the Congress Working 
Committee on January 24 last. In his reply?to the 
Deputation’s Memorandum, the- Congress President, 


‘Baba Rajendra Prasad, advised as ollows’:. 
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. As you-are aware, settlement of boundary 
i dives. is a complicated matter, aid may arouse 
feelings at a time when we need the utmost cohesion 
in the country. It would, therefore, make the task 
of the Government and the Constituent: Assembly 
easy if the people concerned came to Government 
with an agreed solution regarding their boun- 
daries, . 


This direction of tlie Congress Pisin appears 
to suggest that the device of Boundary Commissions 
‘is no longer thought to be a fit instrument for :the 
‘purpose of enquiry. into and discussion over. boundary 
‘Hines. The Provincial Governments or better stil] the 
leaders of the proviMces concerned are expected to-iron 
out their claims and counter-claims, and present agreed 
decisions of their own on. all matters of ‘dispute. It, is 
this spirit of accommodation that Gandhiji wanted .to 
develop. in us, to . influence our tonduct, when he 
advised Shri T. Prakasam, the Andhra leader, not to 
depend on Governmental Commissions but to hummer 
out a solution of. the Andhra~Tamilian . 
_over the boundaries of the Andhra and Tamil provinces 


- yet to be born, This advice holds good in the case- Of. 


all the linguistic differences that threaten the cohesion 
of the Indian Union. Gandhiji’s advice and -its accept- 


-anee by the Congress has thrown a special responsibilitY . 


on the Congress High Command to take the initiative 
in this matter. We should like to have an all-India 
drive to solve this question..Leaders of public, opinion 
.in the different provinces should be moving in the 
matter. Assam, West Bengal, Bihar and- Orissa cal 
‘immediately start negotiations. ‘Orissa, Andhra, Tamil 


‘Nad, Karnataka, Kerala or “Penmalayam” can do the - 


same, so should Bombay, Karnataka, .Guzarat, Central 
Provinces and Berar. The Congress should take the 


‘lead and prod the Provincial Congress Committees $0" 


move. The Constituent Assembly should be. presented 
-with agreed solutions - which it will register as the 


people’s will on thé solution of this ticklish matter” 


_Yound which have been built-up manyea hope of self- 
fulfilment on the part of millions of men and wome?. 
The Congress High Command should see that there 18 
no delay. Unsatisfied desires can be- aaséd as explosives. 

And last of all Ccngress Presidents, like ‘Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, . should: 
preach, ahimsa. 


Boundary heiween Bengal and Bihar 

. The Bengal-Bihar - -boundary controversy has DOW 
reached a very delicate ‘stage.:The Bengali-speaking 
- areas, which now form part’ of the province of Bihar, 


:were tratisferred to. it after the annulment of the . - 


‘Bengal Partition. On the Congress having given.® 
solemn assurance that these areas would be returned 


. to Bengal in due course, no further agitation on this - 


_ count was, launched. Since.then, the Congress stands 
‘committed to the policy of redrawing the map- of 
India. on the basis of linguistic provinces. The Congress 
constitution itself has been modelled on that principle. 


_ Departures from this long-standing policy, however, have a 


controversies - 


practise, and: not merely 
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become only too glaring when the demand for returning 
the. Bengali-speaking areas of Bihar to. their rightful 
place has gained momentum. Bihar has resisted this 
legitimate demand, even to the pcitt of violence, with 
the. full support bf her leader Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 


“But the’ way in which attempts have been made 


in the draft constitution to sabotage Bengal’s claim, 
has, to say the least, exceeded the bounds of consti- 
tutional propriety. Section 3 of the draft Constitution 
provides that the boundary of any state can, be 
altered only when a represefitation in that behalf | ‘has 
been made to the President. by a majority of the 
representatives of, the territory in the Legislature ; of 
the State from which the territory is to be separaied 
or excluded; -or a resolution in -that behalf. hag: been 
passed by the Legislature of any State ‘whose boun- 
daries or name will be affécted by the proposal to 
be contained in the Bill. One wonders. whether Bihar 
or Assam will ever pass-a resolution to the effect .of 
ceding its territories to their rightful owners, namely 
Bengal, specially when one takes into account their 
tendency. to thrive at her expense. It is really 
regrettable that the Congress has violated its own 
principles in order to satisfy the narrow and sectarian 
interests of some of her top-leaders,, including the 
present President.. The commitments of the Congress 


‘in this respect have been summarised in a memoran- 
_ dum prepared by the New Bengal Association and 
.submitted to the high authorities of. the Congress 


and the Central Government. They are given below 
which will speak for themselves. Meanwhile, we urge. 
that this question ought to be raised in the coming 
April session of the A-I. C. C. and persuade ‘that 


august body to direct its President to take aa 


steps to honour Congress pledges. 
Dr. S: K. Ganguly,. President of the New Bengal 
Association, has issued the following statement : 


’ We beg to invite the serious attention of all 
political leaders and of the nationalist Press to 
the extreme urgency of ‘a satisfactory -solution of 
the readjustment of boundaries between Bengal 
and Bihar. Though the principle of redistribution 
-on a linguistic basis has been accepted, the delay 
in the practical application of the principle on 
.the plea of the inopportuneness’ of the present 
moment is certain to create greater complications. 
and make solution harder than ever. The delay 
is being utilised by ‘the Bihar Government. for 
whittling down the claims of Bengal tothe Bengali- 
_ Speaking area. Government machinery is already 
in full swing for manipulating official records and 
manufacturing land laws to the detriment ‘of the 
claims of Bengal. . 

A. new census taken in these circumstances 
will be an apt instrument in the hands of the. 
Bihar authorities to buttress and fortify their 
own claims. Intimidation, cajolery, distribution of 
.. favours and patronage are being employed of-set 

purpose to undermine the morale of the “Bengalees 

even in Manbhum and to make them recant in 
their. determination to join Bengal. Educational 
institutions, are being forced to arrange for the 
compulsory teaching. of Hindi even to Bengalee 
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- gtudents and their claims to higher recognition .are 


being decided solely on the basis of their readiness 
to comply with this unreasonable demand. 
Every month that is allowed to” slip away 
before deciding this momentous question will be 
an additional nail driven into the coffin of the 
legitimate aspirations of the Bengali-majority areas. 
The Centre looks on unruffled and‘ waits for the 
inevitable results of all these tactics to make 
themselves felt. The Bengal leaders and the 
B. P.C. © are yet pursuing their behind-the- 
curtain policy and are afraid of coming out into 
the open with a bold declaration of their rights. 
- In support of Dr.. Ganguly’s statement we give the 


following extract from the memorandum circulated by 
the New Bengal Association : . : oS 
_ (Copy of a letter from D,J. G., 8. R. Ranchi, to 
S. P. Dhanbad, a facsimile of which was. published 
in the press on 29th January, 1948) 
ConFENTIAL— Office of the D. I. G., 
S. P., Ranchi. 
_ The 28rd October, 1947. 
Memo, No, A/XXV-i-47. 
To 
The'S. P., Dhanbad. . 
Ref—-Your Memo. No; 1342 Con. dated 13-9-47. 
- Sub—Names of important workers and sympath- 
isers, who are agitating or trying fo work 
up’ agitation, for inclusion of borders ot 
Bihar in West Bengal. : 

You should obtain reports on-the activities of the 
individuals mentioned in the Memo. under reference 
and if they are found agitating or actively supporting 
the agitation, a full’ report should ‘be sent imme- 
diately. 

Jt is necessary to keep running record of each 
individual for Suitable action in future, if Necessary. 
Sd. R. R. PRASAD, 

DLG., SR. 


New Bengal Association’s Memorandum 

New Bengal Association has circulated the following 
memorandum : . 

Lord Curzon partitioned Bengal in 1905 against, the 
wishes of the people: It was followed by countrywide 
agitation of unprecedented intensity for about seven 
years. In order to prevent further deterioration of the 
situation, the Government of India made up its mind 
in 1911 to get the partition annulled. : 

Accordingly, the Government of India sent a Des- 
patch on the 15th August, 1911, to the Secretary of 
State recommending annulment of Curzon’s partition 
and the formation of three new provinces—(1) Bihar 
and Orissa, (2) Bengal, and (8) Assam, with their 
boundaries as they existed till the Radcliffe Award 
(August 1947). As the Despatch was prepared in 
secrecy, the Government of India added that “after the 
Delhi Durbar of 1911 they would discuss in’ detail with 
local and other authorities the best method of carrying 

‘out a modification of the Partition of Bengal on such 
broad and comprehensive lines as to form a settlement 
that shall be final and satisfactory to all.” 


a x Sa 
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The King-Emperor in the course of his Durbar 
Speech on the 12th December, 1911, also gave a solemn 
assurance of readjustment of boundaries. : 

Immediately after the announcement of this inten- 
tion of readjustment of boundaries, the following 
resolution was passed by the Indian National Congress 
at its annual session in December, 1911, urging the 
Government to transfer the areas of Bibar, where the 
people spoke Bengali, to Bengal. . 

Copy of a resolution moved in the Indian 
National Congress Session, 1911, by Dr. (Sir) ‘Ie) 
Bahadur Sapru, seconded by Mr. Parmeswar Lal and 
passed unanimously : 

“That this’ Congress desires to place on record 
its sense of profound gratitude to His Majesty the 
King Emperor for the creation of a separate pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa under a Lieutenant- 

* Governor in Couricil and prays that, in readjusting 
the provincial boundaries, the Government will be 
pleased to place all the Bengali-speaking districts 


under one and the same administration.” 

In January, 1912, several Bihari leaders accepting 
the soundness of the principle embodied in the Con- 
gress resolution, reiterated, ag follows, that all the 
Bengali-speaking tracts should be brought under the 
Government of Bengal and all the Hitdi-speaking 
tracts be placed under the Lieutenant-Governor, of 
Bihar. . 

Copy of statement published in January; 1912, 
by a number of prominent leaders of Bihar :. 

“In accordance with the résolution of the last 
Congress, the sound principle would be that enun- 
ciated therein, that all the Bengali-speaking tracts 
should be brought under the Government of Bengal 
and all the Hindi-spéaking tracts placed under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar. According to this 
arrangement, the portions of Purnea and Maldah +o 
the east of the river Mahananda, which is the 
-ethnic and linguistic boundary between Bengal and 
Bihar, should go to Bengal and the western portions 
of these two districts come to Bihar. Similarly, such 
tracts in the Santhal Parganas where the prevailing 
language is Bengali should go to Bengal, and the 
Hindi-speaking tracts of the districts remain in- 
Bihar. As for Chota Nagpur the whole district of 
Manbhum and Pargana Dhalbhum of Singhbhum 
District are Bengali-speaking and they should go to 
Bengal, the rest of the Division which is’ Hindi- 
speaking remaining in Bihar.” Bc 

Sj. Surendranath Banerjea, the great leader of 
India and Bengal, on .the 28rd January, 1912, as 
Secretary of the Indian Association, made a representa- 
tion to the Government pointing out that in the 
Despatch of the Government ‘of India, dated the 25th 
August, 1911, the principle had been laid down that 
Bengali-speaking areas should form one province and — 
the Hindi-speaking areas another. separate province, 
and pressed for redistribution of Provinces on linguistic 
basis. : 

In reply to this representation, the Government of 
Bengal observed that the readjustment of. boundaries 
consequent on the modification of the partition of 
Bengal was under consideration. : 

On the 7th April, 1912, the Bengal Provincial Con- 
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‘ference passed a resolution demanding amalgamation . 


of the entire Bengali-speaking -population under one 
administration in- view of the declared: policy of the 
Government of India as expressed in. their Despatch of 
25th August, 1911. 

This demand was repeated year after. year by the 
Bengal Provincial Conference. 

All classes of people of Manbhum and Dhalbhum 
submitted their representations before Lord Hardinge, 
the then Governor-General of India, protesting against 
the separation of their lands from Bengal.’ Further in 
1912, similar representations were sent from various 
villages with the same object. Subsequently Manbhum 
District Association was formed which carried on the- 
agitation with the utmost vigour, 

In 1917, in the Memorandum that was submitted 
by the Indian Association relating to future administra- 
tion of India to Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford, 
after specifying the definite promise given by the 
Gov ernment, if was stated that for the purpose of 
introducing responsible government, it would be a2 
‘advantage to have to deal with homogeneous provinces. « 
It was pointed out that Bengal was such a province 
but there were fringe areas in Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 
the population of which were Bengalees in language, 
race and tradition. So it was urged that by.territorial 
redistribution such areas should be included in Bengal. 

In 1928, the All-Parties Committee in their Report, 
known as the Nehru Report, reconimended formation 
of provinces’ on linguistic basis. The Bengal. Provincial 
Conference of that year reiterated the demand for 
reunion of the Bengali-speaking areas in Bihar with 
Bengal on the basis of this recommendation, 

The Report of the Simon Commission expressed 
the view that “the use of a common gpeech is a strong 
and natural basis for provincial . individuality” and 
recommended as a “matter of- urgent importance that 
the Government of India should set up a Boundaries 
Commission. with a neutral Chairman which would 
investigate the main cases in which provincial adjust- 
ment seems called for.” (Pages 25, 26 of Vol. II of the 
-Report). ; 

Redrawing of provincial Houndanss on linguistic 
and cultural basis has all along been favoured ‘by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He repeatedly expressed this 
view in. his speeches and writings. 

The election manifesto. of the Congress, dated the 
‘ith December, 1945, formulated the view in the fol- 
lowing precise words: “The Congress has stood for full 
opportunities for the people. as a whole to grow and 
develop. according to their own wishes’ and genius, it 
‘has stood for the freedom of each group and territorial 
area within the nation.to develop its own life and 
culture within the larger framework and it has stated 
that, for this purpose, such territorial area or provinces 
should be constituted as far as possible on a linguistic 
and ‘cultural basis.” This great manifesto is the direct 
‘corollary of the fundamental principle of  self- 
determination. ; 


_Mandaran) 
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On the 8th December, 1946, a Convention -of the. 
members of the Constituent Assembly was held i2 
New Delhi at which a Resolution was adopted reaffirm- 
ing the principle of creation of new provinces and re-. 
distribution of provirices on linguistic and cultural 
basis. aye, 

But of late there has been bitter attacks by some 
newspapers of Bihar against the reasdnable demand 
made by the Bengalees of Dhalbhum and Manbhum. 

It. is not the heated controversy in newspapers OF 
vituperations from platforms or mob vicletce that 
should decide the issue. It is the fundamental principle 
of self-determination that must decide it. If the people 
of a particular ‘district or subdivision want to be 
within a particular province, there should not be any 
interference from outside, The procedure is as simple 
as possible. If the majority of the people in the region 
speak the Rarhi Bengali language of contiguous West 
Bengal districts, it must be included in West Bengal. 
If, on the other hand, the majority’of the people i2. 
the region speak Hindi, it camhot be included in West ' 
Bengal. It must be decided in a “civilised way,” as 
Pandit Nehru says. - 

Before the Radcliffe Award the “Hindu ae other 


non-Muslim population in undivided Bengal was 
2,78,01,091. -By Partition their number has beet 


1,58,93,573 and’ the area has been reduced from 77,442 
sq. miles to 28,033 sq. miles. It is needless to say that 
West Bengal has been disastrously crippled by the 
Award, and it will not be possible for it to-recover 
from the shock unless it gets back the Bengali-speaking 
tracts from Bihar.. Hence it becomes imperative, that 
these tracts must be reunited with West Bengal. ‘The 
necessity for such redistribution has acquired a special 
urgency in view of the migration on a large scale of 
Hindus of Eastern Pakistan that has been going gn 
ever since the publication of the Radcliffe Award. 

Nearly a.croré and 2 quarter of Hindus have got 
locked up in Pakistan; and several lakhs of them 
have already come over to West Bengal and many 
others are comitg. It is but a niggardly bit of the 
original Bengal Province that has fallen to the share 
of West Bengal. The necessity of scope for expansion 
is therefore very considerable ; and the area sought to 
be brought over from Bihar, about 8,000 square miles 
and with a comparatively sparse population (only 
about 450 to the square mile) would be a most suitable 
addition. . 

’ The entire land now covered by district Manbhum 
had been all along part of Bengal from ancient times 
and was never part of Bihar except from 1912 when the 
Britishers arbitrarily made it so for reasons best known 
to them. ; 

Ain-t-Akbari records that Mandaran Sarkar (Garh 
appertdined to’ Sube Bangla and that 
Panchkote, the most important and largest Raj within 
Manbhum was a mahal of Mandaran Sarkar, Jaffar 
Khan had divided Sube Bangla in several chaklas, in- 
consequence of which Burdwan Chakla was formed 
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containing Mandaran Sarkar and thrée other Sarkars. 
In Firminger’s edition of Fifth Report of Mr, Grant, 
Second Part, page 189, it is stated that “rich Zamin- 
daries of Burdwan Raj, one-third of Bishnupore and 
Panchkote appertained to this chakla.” In the Report 
at page 198 it is stated that Western Boundary of 
Panchkote was Chutianagpur and Ramgarh. Further 10 
the Fifth Report, Part II, pages 248, 259 and 398, it is 
mentioned that Panchkote was for all time within 
Bengal, in Mandaran Sarkar of Burdwan Chakla. Ren- 
nell’s map No. IX appended herewith conclusively 
proves that Panchkote was in Bengal and was Dot 2 
' part of Chutianagpur or of Ramgarh. Rentell’s maps 
Nos. IX, VII, ITI and I, of which more will be said 
Tater, coticlusively show that the whole of Manbhum 
district including Pachete, Juriagarh and Dhanbad areag 
and Dhalbhum were in Bengal and not in Chutia- 
nagpur and Ramgarh. : 

The administration of Panchkote towards the end 
of the 18th century was carried on first from Midna- 
pore and subsequently from Birbhum. By Regulation 
28 of 1805, the Jungle tracts of Bankura and Burdwan 
were formed into one Jungle Mahal Zilla under @ 
separate Magistrate. Bankura was its head quarter, By 
the Regulation 18 of 1833, the Jungle Maha) Zilla was 
divided, and a new district: was formed called Man- 
bhum with its head. quarters at Manbazar. This in- 

“cluded not only the present Manbhum district and 
‘several-estates of Bankura but Dhalbhum as well. Its 
area was “7,806 sq. miles which was too:-large for one 
district. So in 1845, Dhalbhum was separated from 
Manbhum Zilla and included in Singbhum Zilla for the 
convenience of Magisterial administration. 

According to Ain-t-Akbori, Mandaran Sarkar was 
the westernmost border tefritory of Sube Bengal. it 
‘feirther shows that Mandaran Sarkar consisted of 
several mahals out of which Dhalbhum was one. At first 
Raja Jagannath. Dhal, Chief of Dhalbhum, refused to 
accept ‘the suzerainty of the British, but subsequently 
his successor in 1777 agreed to pay fixed revenue of 
Rs. 4,267 on permanent settlentent basis, and Dhal- 
bhum Pargana remained part of Midnapore district tll 
1833. Rennell’s map No. VII, dated 14.10.1779, shows 
Dhalbhum extending on both sides of the Subarna- 
rekha as part of Midnapore. In 1833, the new district 
of Manbhum was formed out of the Jungle Mahal Zilla 
‘and Dhalbhum was made part of it. In 1845 for con- 
venience of magisterial administration “Dhalbhum 
Pargana was made part of Singhbhum, as stated above; 
but in revenue matters its administration continued to 


be linked up with that of Manbhum. It is well known. 


that the people of Dhalbhum till today refuse to 
identify themselves with those of Singhbhum. 
So in 1912 when Curzon’s partition was annulled, 


Dhalbhum by a double process, first as part of Singh-- 


bhum and then of Chotanagpur, was made part of 
Bihar. ‘This is how Dhalbhum was cut away from 
Bengal and grafted on Bihar. 


According to Trevelyan’s Hindu Law, Dayabhaga . 
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is the prevailing law in Manbhum. The prevailing law ~ 
in Bihar isthe Mitakshara. Panchkote Raj family is 
governed by Dayabhaga School of Hindu Jaw. 

+ In Dhalbhum-and Manbhum, Durga and Kah 


_Pujas are universally performed. Besides thege Pujas, 


Manasa Puja, Jitasasti and Fous Parban ‘are performed 
just in the way they are done in the neighbouring 
districts of Midnapore and Bankura. In the months ot 
Baisakh and Jaistha; Harinam Sankirtan is sung in all 
villages as in Bengal villages. The Chhat and Fagua 
festivals are confined among the few Biharis in the 
towns. The Bengalee trait runs through the entire body - 
of Hindus, Musalmans, Brahmins, Christians, Bhumijes, 
Kurmis, Santals, Bauris, in diet, dress, language, words, 
ornaments, conception of purity and impurity. ‘The 
crowd in the market or gathering of men on aby 
occasion will also strike as a Bengali assemblage. 

A look at the map will convince any one that 
Dhalbhum is and should be ‘part of Midnapore district 
or. Manbhum district as it was: in past times. It is the 
foundation and growth of the industrial town of 
Jamshedpur thatehave made the pargana a covetable 
object to Bihar. Without the industrial town there 
would Have been no attraction for Bihar to claim this 
pargana inhabited by people speaking Bengali, Oriya, . 
Santali, “Ho, etc., and separated by a distance of 200 
miles from Patna across the vast territory of moun- 
tainous and jungly Chutia Nagpur. Dhalbhum, Jam- 
shedpur and Seraikella are on the Railway main line 
from Caleutta to Bombay and can be reached within 
six hours from Calcutta, but a railway journey from 
any place in Bihar proper to the above-mentioned 
places will take not less than 18 hours. ‘ 

The levels of lands of the. whole of Manbhum and 
Dhalbhum are the most important geographical features 
for ascertaining whether they should remain with Bihar 
or be made over to Bengal. Their levels are almost the 
same as those of Bankura and Midnapore. The level 
of lands intervening between them and Bihar proper - 
ranges betweere 1,640 to 3,281 feet above sea level. (See 
Oxford map). ' 

From the geographical position and physical 
feature of Dhalbhum as also of Manbhum it is crystal 
clear that they are not parts of Chutia Nagpur. Under 
no circumstances these far-flung tracts should be made 
part of Bihar ignoring the fact that they had been all 
along parts of Midnapore and Birbhum. The levels of 
the country are the same and they are inhabited by the 
same class of people with the same dialect and 
traditions. 

‘{It is a common error to take Chutia Nagpur 48 
identical with Chhote Nagpur. Chhoto Nagpur (the 


Division) was created for the first time in 1854, and 


includes Chutia Nagpur which meant only- the Ranchi 
Maharaja’s Zemindari, and‘also Singhbhum, Manbhum, 
Hazaribagh and Palamau.] : 

. J. Rennell’s maps prepared in 1779 not only. con 
clusively point out-that the whole of Manbhum district 
and Dhalbhum subdivision were part’ of Benga]: but ‘ 
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were never in Chutianagpur, not to mention Bihar. 
Map No. VII shows that Dolboom, Burraboom, Man- 
. boom, Patcoom, Pachete, Jauldoe, Juriagur and Niagur 
were within Bengal. Map No. IX draws the boundary 
between Bihar and Bengal. It shows that Dhalbhum, 
whole. of Manbhum with 
mahal were in Bengal and not in Chutianagpur, Ram- 
‘garh or Bahar. Map No. II.shows Juriagarh, Doomka 
and Jamtara within Birbhoom. Map No. III which is 
‘of South Bahar completely excludes Dhanbad area, 
Jhariagarh, ete, showing Goomah and Doomchans 
beyond the boundary line. Preseni Dhanbad is over -5U 
miles south-east.of Goomah and Domchanch. Map No. 
VII further shows Dolboom as part of Midnapur; and 
the initial B of Birbhoom in the fork between Barakar 
‘ and Damodar rivers leaves _no room for doubt that 
Birbhum jurisdiction included the whole of present day 
Dhanbad Subdivision; right up to Niagarh, Rameurrah 
and the Jamunia. stream. Present day maps show Ram- 


kunda, Nowagarh, also Topchanchi close to mile 188° 


on the Grand Trunk Road, and Madhuban and Paresh- 
nath Hill near mile 195 6n the same goad. : 
Census Ficures 2 


2 =F 
8 - 4 
| a 23 F 
3 g 5 = Fi : 
“S. & 4 : 24 8° &. ‘eo 
g FE: & ffe- $3 
. 4 & 8 és: a & 
Census me, ; ~ ; 
1941 4,147 20,832,146 13,57-284 267619 357,075 - 
= 613% 13% ~——-:17-B% 
Census ae ; 
1931 4,147 18,10,890 12,22,689 2.42991 38,21,690 


87-5% — 13-4% —17-8% 


The Reine show that in the whole district the 
- Bengalees’ were about 5 times as 
speakers in the times of Census for el941 -and 4931. 
This fact alone is sufficient for. decision that the district 


should no longer be retained 


as almost all the Santals in the district speak Bengali, 
the percentage of Bengali-speaking population is 
80 per cent of -the total population. So any attempt to 
retain the district or any part of it in Bihar will be 2 
contravention of the. principle of self-determination.- 

The case of Dhanbad’ subdivision must be dealt 
with separately adticipating possible objection, 1931 
Census figures for Sadar and. Dhanbad subdivisions -are 
as follows : 


” Total ° Bengalees Santals Hindusthani 
population : - 
Sadar Sub- ©. . : 
division “12,89,798 1046653 —1,68,714 62,269 
Dhanbad Sub- : 
division 5,21,092 176,036 73,377 259,421 


18,10,890 12,22689.  2,42,091 321,000 


Jhariagarh, Jamtafa, Raj- 


excluding this 


_ Dhanbad subdivision sould mot be 


Many as Hindi- 


in Bihar but must be . 
_ Testored -to Bengal as it was before 1912. Furthermore _ 
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Figures most emphatically :disclose that retention 
of Sadar subdivision of Purulia/in Bihar is an outrage 


‘on the principle of self-determination, Here 10 lakbs 


of Bengalees want to live under West Bengal Govern- 
ment against 62 thousand of Hindi-speaking ‘people who 
claim to remain under Bihar Government. 

The case of Di:anbad stands on a different footing. 
The percentage of Bengalees, Santals and Hindi speak- 
ers are 34, 14 and 50 respectively. Of the entire Hindu- 


sthani population in Dhanbad subdivision, by far the © 


majority are confined in the mining area of Sharia and 
Dhanbad as labourers and as such they-form what 18 


called the floating population. They cannot be regarded — 


as inhabitants of the soil, and their number should not 
be allowed to modify the decision about the redistri- 
bution of Provinces on a linguistic basis. Otherwise in 
future there will not be any permanency in the boun- 
daries of the province. On similar consideration the 


‘Jabour population in the tea garderis of Sylhet, being 


a-floating population, was ndt allowed to vote in. the 
referendum taken to decide whether Sylhet should be 


_ a part of Pakistan. The Hindi-speaking labourers in 


excluded. Even without 
Bengalees 


mines should similarly be - 
floating population, 


and 


Bengali-speaking Santals together outnumber the Hindi- | 


speaking population of Dhanbad subdivision. So there 
is no reason why the whole of the district including 


Benet. : 
: CaMPaIGn AGAINE? Bencata : 

It is regrettable that from 1912 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal persistent attempts were made 
to make the Sub-division of Dhanbad a predominantly 
Hindi-speaking -area. In-1914, after an uwasuccessful 
attempt led by Mr. Luby, the Additional Deputy 
Commissioner, to ‘oust Bengali altogether from the 


. Courts in Dhanbad, Hindi was prescribed as an alter- 


native court language. 

A notification was issued from Education Depart- 
ment to the effect that, for the time ‘being, only 
Mathematics, History, Geography, etc. might. be 
taught through the medium of Bengali bat as soon 4s 
the students would acquire sufficient knowledge in 
Hindi’ the medium of teaching of all subjects should 
be Hindi. It was notified that from Be all subjects 
should be taught in Hindi. 

~ Orders were issued in Government letter No. 5109 
RS:, dated 7.8.1918 directing that the Records of 
Rights in the Settlement’ proceedings about +o com- 
mence would be written in Hindi exclusively, and not 
in ,Bengalee. This was followed at once 
memorials of protests from persons holding ‘permanent 
interest in the land, both landlords ‘and. ryats, 
who had all their documents in- Bengali and were 
all practically ignorant of Hindi. In view. of this 


‘Mr. Hoernle, the Additional Deputy Commissioner ot _ 


Dhanbad, was-of the view that the Record of Rights 


in the whole of the subdivision ought to be in Bengali. 


So the Government had to reconsider the matter, After 





Enron to" 


by . 
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long delay, revised orders were grudgingly passed in 
Government letter No. 309 J‘TC,, 9, dated 8.6.1921 
that, for the eastern thanas Nirtha and Tundi,. the 
records were to be prepared in Bengali, but that the 
order of 1918 relating to record and petitions in Hindi 
must hold good for Block HE, consisting of thanas 
Gobindapur, Jharia and Topchanchi. But practically all 
. documents and papers produced by landlords and 
tenants even for Block E were found to be in Bengali, 
and the Settlement Officer Mr. Gokhale, LCS, had” 
. to observe in his final Report that “there was ‘much 
difficulty in the landlords and raiyats to understand 
the Hindi record,” and that parties, who were prevented 
from presenting before. the Settlement staff petitions i2 


Bengali, started writing petitions in English but not in 


Hindi. Mr. Gokhale had nothing better to suggest for 
meeting this anomalous situation than that “every 
effort should be madé to popularise the study of Hindi 
in all the vernacular schools in the area, so that in 2 
short time there will be at least one man in each 
village who can read the- record and thus enable the 


villagers to take advantage of it.” After a lapse of over _ 
20 years since then, it is now possible to get in most 


villages-in the 3 western thanas “at least one man” who 
can read and explain the record ; but even today the 
great majority of petitions filed in Courts and of 
documents presented for registration in the Registra- 
tion offices continue ‘to be written in Bengali and not 
in ‘Hindi. Z : 

In Dhalbhum, Hindi was prescribed in 1984 as 
alternative Court Janguage and Hindi primary schools 
were opened. Similar action was taken in the Bengalee- 
speaking tracts of the Santal Parganas, and the first 
effect was a-heavy drop in the number of students in 
primary schools. The following observation in this 
qpnnection by Mr. Hoernle, Deputy Commissioner of, 
the Santal Parganas in 1980 (who had been*Mr. Luby’s 
successor as Additional Deputy Commissioner, Dhan- 
bad. in 1921), is of interest: “The policy adopted in 
Jamtara and Pakur seems to have- been based on 
Dhanbad where Mr. Luby who was Subdivisional Officer 
in 1914. instituted a vigorous campaign against 
Bengalees.” 

In 1921, Mr, Hoernle, Additional Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Santal Parganas, had observed.: “In 1914, 
Mr. Luby, 8.D.O. of Dhanbad, had started there @ 
strong campaign-against the Bengali language. ‘The 
local language of Dhanbad was Khotta Bangala which 
is a mixture with’Hindi. In the West and North the 
influence of Hindi is greater whereas.in the East and 
North-East and South-East influence of Bengali is 
greater. Everywhere the influence of- Bengali” language 
is felt more than any other, In 1921, at the time of 

. Census I could not secure non-Bengalee enumerators. - 
In my opinion the campaign against Bengali lengunes 
in Dhanbad was ill-conceived.” 

Tn 1987, a planned attempt to vaulaws Bengali by 
Hindi: was renewed. But in spite of repeated efforts 
against it the influence of the Bengali language is to 


- that attempt to change 
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be found everywhere. Primary teaching has to be 
carried on through the medium: of Bengali. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad in his recent address’ before 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan expressed his annoyance 
to the Sammelan for “nct propagating Hindi in Sing- 
bhum and Dhalbhum area which has resulted in West. 
Bengal’s claiming those areas.” So it is an admission 
language of the Bengali- 
speaking area in Bihar failed. 

Population of Dhalbhum on linguistic basis accord- 
ing to Census of 1981: _ 

" Dhalbhum Subdivision including Jamshedpur City 
' (Total population 3,94,595) 
Mother Tongue— : 

Bengali, 1,41,105 ; Hindi, 49,624; Oriya, 44,640; 
Santali, 97,119 ; Bhumij, 22,828 ; and Ho, 9,467. 

Jamshedpur City ‘only (total population 88,738) 
Mother Tongue— : 

Bengali, 17,768; ~ Hindi, 36,782; Oriya, 
Santali, 564; Bhumij, 307; and Ho, 2,616. 

_. The figures show that the entire population of the 
Subdivision is 3,94,595. Out of it the’ Bengalees are 
141,105. They far exceed Hindi speakers (49,624). ‘Then 
again, of the Santals and Bhumijes, over 57,000 speak 
Bengali’ as a subsidiary Janguage, less than 7000 speak 
Oriya and not even 100 of them speak Hindi. So Santals 
atid Bhumijes have proceeded a long way with the 
Bengalees to imbibe their way of speech and living. 

Jn Jamshedpur town out of the total population s 
of 83,738 (Census 1931) Bengalees number 17,768 ; 
Oriyas, 8,791 and- Hindi-speakers 36, 782. The above 
excess of numbers of Hindi-speakers over Bengalees 
should not be the deciding-factor to retain Dhalbhum 
or any part of it in Bihar. Jamshedpur is only 8D. 
isolated town in which the Hindi-speakers «number 
more than the Bengalees but do not outnumber the 
Bengalees, Oriyag and tribals put- together. The town 
is surrounded on all sides by Bengali majority lands. 
On the east ig Midnapore. On the north are districts 
of Midnapore aud Manbhum. On the West is Saraikela 
where Bengali-speakers predominate as will be evident 
from the figures. given below. On. the south is Mayur- 
bhanj State where there’ is no Hindi-speaking people. © 
Dhalbhum is not touched on any side by Hindi area. 

Another factor shotld not be lost sight of. im 
Jamshedpur, the great majority, not only of Hindi- 
Speakers but of Bengali-speakers and Oriya-speakers a8 
well, are immigrants. Among the very small percentage 
of those that are building houses and settling down, 
the Bengalees. predominate. - Further; the © labour 
population concentrated in the town of Jamshedpur 


8791 ; 


‘is what is called floating population and should not be 


considered for determination of the point, as has been 
already discussed in “connestion with the Dhanbad 


* colliery area, 


So under no circumstances can ‘any part of Dhal- 
bhum be retained in Bihar. ‘The entire ‘sub-division 
must be transferred to Bengal. 
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Saraikela is bounded on its entire North by lands mahal, Pakur, Jamtara and considerable portions st 
‘of Sadar Subdivision of Manbhum which extends --Dumka were within Bengal. 
. further towards the west to eover a portion of northern In 1912, the district was included in the separated 
boundary of State of Kharsawan also. On its west are Province of Bihar. In the Census Report of 1931, Mr. 
the State of Kharsawan and district Singhbhum. On its Lacey wrote that Bengali language had got a set-back 
Southern boundary; Mayurbhanj State touches it in Santal Parganas, Singhbhum and States. He further 
for a short distance and’ on the rest of the remarked that “although there was keen competition 
- southern boundary and on the eastern boundary is the between Hindi and Bengali languages in Santal 
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‘sub-division of. Dhalbhum..So from’ its geographical. Parganas and although the Hindi-speaking population 


. Position if should be made part of Dhalbhum and is four times as many as Bengali-speaking people, still 


coRsequently it should go to- Bengal. 

The population of Saraikela consists of ,Bengalees 
43,117 (30 per cent), Oriyas 36,363  (25- per cent), 
Hindustanis 4,911 (3 per cent), Tribals 58,734 (41 per 
cent). Of ‘the tribals, the great majority use Bengali as” 
their subsidiary language, and a small number use - 
Oriya. moe ve 3 

The observation of Sir Geofe Grierson in his - 
Linguistic Survey of India is relevant in this connec- 
. tion (more exhaustive ‘extract quoted later on). “Man- 
- bhum ‘is a Bengali-spéaking District, and the same 
“language is spoken in that part of Singhbhum known ~ 

as Dhalbhum, which is south of Manbhum. The State’ 
of Saraikela consists of two portions an Eastem and 
Western. In the Eastern, both Bengali and Oriya- are 
' spoken by different nationalities. In the rest of Singh- 
. bhum, in the State of Kharsawan and in the Western 
portion of the State of Saraikela the main language is 
Oriya.” : 

From the above there cannot be any other con- 
clusion but that Eastern Saraikela must be included 
in West Bengal along with Dhalbhum -and not with 
- Orissa, must Jess with Bihar which has absolutely no 

elaim. ; , ; 
~ Further, the extract “Bengali is the language of 
that portion of the Santal Parganas 
Hazaribagh” . . . is important. In the ‘portion of the 
Santal Parganas which touches Hazaribagh lie Mihijam, 
' Jamtara,Madhupur and Deoghar. It is common know- 
ledge that. the inhabitants of these places speak Bengali 
and not Hindi. So these areas of the Santal Parganas, 
although they are situated on the western fringe of the 
district, should also be amalgamated with Bengal. along 
with the contiguous eastern areas. : 
Santal Parganas is contiguous to the districts ot 


which adjoins « 


Bengali is the current language among the aborigines 


of the district.” , 


In the two subdivisions of Pakur and Jamtara, the 


Records-of-Rights were prepared in Bengali, All the 
documents in these two subdivisions are written in 
Bengali. If the children, who speak in Bengali in their 
houses, be taught in schools in Hindi, the result will 
only be the disadvantage of an artificial imposition. 


The Census Commissioners observation that in 


Santal Parganas the number of Hindi-speakers is four 


times that of Bengali-speakers, requires a brief com- 
ment. This proportion is applicable with respect to the 
district’ as a whole including Godda and Deoghar sub- 
divisions and -western. portions of - Rajmahal- and 
Dumka ; but it is not correct for the Bengali-speaking 
tracts which ednsist of the eastern side of sub-divisions 
Duinka and Rajmahal and entire Jamtara and Pakur, 
and for which the approximate figures may be stated 
as: Bengalees 217,000, Hindi-speakers 136,000. Apart 
from these figures the most important fact remains 
that the majority of the tribal population of the 


-district spoke and still speak Bengali as a subsidiary , 


language and not Hindi. Thus Bengali is the common 
language not only in Jamtara. and Pakur subdivisions 
but also in Rajmahal and Dumka which is borne out 
by ‘the following figures. Rajmahal: Bengalees 42,%% 


plus Santals, 130,644, against Hindi-speakers 1,22,601. 


umka : Bengalees, 46,077 plus Santals,  2,26,268, 
against Hindi-speakers 1,97,484. So the claim for trans- 
fer of only the eastern portions of Dumka and Raj- 
mahal along with the. whole of ‘Jamtara and Pakur 
would be found to be irresistible. 


‘The old judicial documents relating to Deoghar 
show that they used to be written in pure Bengali, 


Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshidabad and Maldah of West with Bengali year and month specified. Such documents - 


Bengal. The level of the lands of the above subdivisions used to be filed in the court of the Judge at Birbhum. 


is almost the same as that of the contiguous districts One such is to be found in the -Prachin Bangala Patra. | 


of West Bengal. In the beginning of British rule a part Sankalan, edited by Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, head of 
of Santal Parganas was within Bhagalpur and the the Imperial Reco-ds Department, New Delhi. 
remainder in Birbhum. By Act 7 of 1856 the district wag The spoken language in the eastern portion of 
formed with lands taken out of Bhagalpur and Purnea District is called Kishengunjia or Sripuria 
Birbhum districts. Rajmahal area was within Suba dialect. According to Sir George Grierson this dialect 
Bangla for four centuries and Rajmahal was its capital. is allied and’ similar to the spoken language of North 
- The western natural boundary of West Bengal’ 18 Bengal districts‘of Malda and Dinajpur. According: to 
evidently the Rajmahal hills and the ranges extending his estimate the number of Sripuria-speakers was more 
southward. From the list of Zemindaris it can be see® than six lakhs ‘in-his time He observed that this dialect 
that from the time of Murshid Kuli’‘Khan up to the was prevalent in the whole of Kishengunge subdivision 
time of Permanent Settlement the subdivisions of Kaj- as well as in the eastern part of Sadar subdivision. The 
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three succeeding cetsuses record the following figures 
with separ to the whole district of Purnea : 


; 1911 . 1921 1931 
Hindi 12,02,568 18,74,971 19,80,123 ~ 
Bengali 7,49,018 ——-1,02,005 1,47,299 


It is remarkable that in the first census after the 
creation of Bihar and Orissa as a separate province the 
number of Bengali-speakers decreased by six lakhs and 
that of Hindi-speakers swelled by that number .in 
Purntea District. In the Census of 1911 the number of 
people with Bengali as mother tongue was 97 per cent 


_ of the total population in Kissengunge Subdivision, 


| 





In the Kishengunge subdivision, castes such as 
Satgope, Kaibarta, Koch, Rajbanshi, Namasudra, Baurl 
and Harhi exist, just as in the villages of Bengal and 
unlike Bihar. 
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So the claim to have the Bengali-speaking ‘tracts of 
the eastern portion of Purnea district included in West 
Bengal is by no means artificial. : 


It is urged that in view of ‘ihe self-evident and 
irrefutable claim of Bengal over’ the areas specfied in 
the memorandum, the authorities should immediately 
investigate the whole question and order their transfer 
to Bengal, on the basis of the facts and figures supplied 
herein. The enquiry should not be a protracted process, 
as the figures supplied can be easily verified. Delay in 
a satisfactory settlement would only embilter feelings 
and add to the already existing tension. It will further 
postpone the beginning of constructive work and 
ameliorative ‘projects which are absolutely necessary it 
the newly created’ provinceg are. to attain economic 
stability and cultural progress. 


Part: 1, 
Figures “from ‘ies 1931 Census Tables showing  banguages spoken in different Bub-divsions of Districts 


on, the eastern fringe of Bihar Province. 
Name of Subdivision or Area in Total 


Bengali 


Number of persons with. mother - tongue 


other area. aq. miles. population. Hindi Oriya Santhali Bhumij Ho Graon and 
‘ 3 “ Malte 
Dhalbhum Sub-division 1160 394595 141,105 49624 44,640 97,119 22828 9,467 
including Jamshedpur ; 
Jamshedpur City 83,738 17,768 86,722. 8,791 564 307 2,616 
Sadar Sub-division of 3,308  12,89,798  10,46,653 62,269 1,68,714 2,907 
Manbhum. : oe ; 
Dhanbad Sub-division 787. -§,21,092. —-1,76,036 2,59,421 73,377 
of Manbhum ; ; : 
Jamtara Sub-division of 693 —-2,43,858 73,091 70,362 - 99,117 | 
 _Santal Parganas 
Dumka Subdivision of 1,463 466,157 -° 46077 1,790,434 2,26,268 7,012. 
Santal. Parganas , : 
Pakur Sub-division of 700 =-2,75,574° «68792 44,455 1,45,626 14,260 
Santal Parganas ea heh . ; 
Rajmahal Sub-division of 801 3,31,136 42,9387 1,22.601 1,30,644 27,871 
Santal Parganas eZ ee a 
Sadar Sub-division 2,575 —11,11,799 86,691 9,74,379 34,904 12,671 
of Purnea ‘ a 7 . 
Kissengunge Sub- division 1,346 = 60,577 59,398 4,904.20 ° 4,683 1,334 
_ of Purnea s 
- ‘Part 2. 


* 


dcustaes figures for such portions only of the Sub-divisions of S. Parganas and of Purnea as are 


claimed for inclusion-in Bengal. 


Total 


Name of Subdivision or_— | Area in 
other area, sq. miles. population. Bengali 
Whole of Jamtara 693 243,888 73,091 
Sub-division:~ : 
Half: of Dumka 730 == 2,383,000 42,000 
Sub-division ; ae 
Whole of Pakur 700 —2,75,574 68,792 
Portion of Rajmahal 3870 =-:1,66,000 . ~—- 34,000- 
In Purnea District portion 800 3,54,000 1,85,000 


east of Mahananda-Kalindri 
River and: east of Manihari- 
Katihar road. 





Number of persons with mother tongue 


Hindi “Oriya Saathali Bhumnij Ho Oraon and 

et others 

70,362 99,117 1,288 
28,000 . 1,60,000 8,600 
44,455 1,45 626 16,701 
22,000. 1,00,000 — 10,090 - 
1,74,000* 33,000 12,000 - 





* Most ot these speak in the Siripuria boli which Dr, Grierson classes as a dialect of Bengali, 


- when he said : 
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The Problem of the Sikhs 

The Pakistanis have rot learnt anything from 
that part of the Indian people’s history dealing with 
the fall of the ‘Moghul power in the Punjab 
and the rise of the Sikh power in its place. 


Today by ousting the Sikhs from the West Punjab . 


amid scenes of murder, pillage and. outrage OD 
women’s honour, they have made the Khalsa deter~ 
mined and implacable enemies of Muslims and every- 
thing associated with them. This is a tragedy, a decline 
in human morality, the consequences of which will dog 
the footsteps of many generations. No ruler of men 
in the area which was known as India till August 14, 
1948, can ignore its lessons except at peril to the 
abiding interests of, millions of men, women and 
children. Sardar Ajit Singh, ex-minister‘in the N-W. 
Frontier Province, writing to the “Guru Gobind Singh” 
number:of the Léberator, organ of the Khalsa published 
from New Delhi, made this phase of the problem clear 
“Pakistan has, solved one of the pro- 
blems of the Sikhs. By ousting en masse, it has 
given them the much-needed solidarity in the East 
Punjab.” Another writer in the ‘same issue of this 
weekly said; “These Sikh States are to serve as the 
arsenal of Sikh political power, and the meeting 
ground of Sikh culture which is imperilled. . .” These 
two statements indicate the lines on which the 
leadership of the- Khalsa shall be tempted to move 
the community during the crisis years lying just 
ahead of us. The Sikhs have many a ‘score 
to settle with the Pakistanis, 
loss of the smiling lands their labour had transformed 
from the aridity of the Punjab, the “canal 
colonies” that have been a standing compliment 
to their love of God’s earthly gift. Another score is 
constituted by the Nanakana Sahib, the birth-place of 
Guru Nanak, the Kartarpur Sahib and other historic 
Gurudwaras situated in the West Punjab. A Sikh 
jurist has suggested that these Gurudwaras should. be 
given an interntaional status on the analogy of Rome, 
the Eternal City of Catholic Christians, In the present 
atmosphere, it may appear premature to bring about 
such a wise act of healing of wounds. A spirit of give 
and take will be required. The Dargah Sahib of Ajmer 
will also deserve such a dispensation, 

Leaving for the present the Sikh-Pakistan relations, 
those who are. charged with moulding-the destiny of 
the Indian Union would require the highest order ot 
sympathetic and imaginative statesmanship to tackle 
rightly. the problem of a people who have demonstrated 
their capacity in the arts of war and peace in the wide 
spaces of the world. Their sacrifices and sufférings in 
the cause of India’s unity and integrity may appear to 


have gone in vain. But’their proud record in this behalf 


will be a memory to be cherished by all, and as well 
also by them if they are to contribute their share to 
the building up of the new order in India. In the Hast 
Punjab they have all the elements of a great oppor- 
tunity to revive their “canal colonies.” They can make 


ote of these-is the’ 
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a success of it if they can integrate all their hopes and” 


aspirations with those that move other sections of the 
community in general. If we understand _their views 
they appear to be insisting that the Punjabee dialect 
in the Gurumukhi sempt should be the language 


of the State in the East Punjab. This demand belongs , 


to the battle of languages and scripts that threatens 
coherent action both im India and in Pakistan, Apart 
frem this, we cannot conceive of any problem that is 
specially Sikh. The uprogting of populations in the 
West Punjab has cued erig and loss to ‘others 


also. And their relief and recompense catnot be come 


partwhhentalized into’ Hindu and Sikh, into Jat and 
Rajput, into urban and rural, 

The problems raised by this violent exchange of 
population would require comprehensive treatment. 
This does not mean that individuals and groups will be 
lumped together into a single scheme under a cast- 
iron uniformity. But it does mean that the reconstruc- 
tive programmes should avoid the emphasis on 
separatism that has been the bane of India’s social 
polity. The Punjab disaster has affected many million 
lives ; their re-building is a great opportunity for the 
evolution of a new social order in which the .crudities 
of the past, the credal and caste differences that have 
poisoned human relations in India, should not have aly 
toleration. Our recent sufferings have not paid any 
respect to distinctions of status. All, rich and Poor, 
men and women, have -been victims of a common 
disaster, of a disruption of traditions. 
teach us the wisdom of making a common approach to 
the solution of a common problem. In this view. of the 
matter, we do not feel at all happy with the statements 
of Master Tara Singh, framed in words that are 
reminiscent of those uttered by Pakistanis. — 

In his most recent statement he went all d&t 
against the Nehru Government as “a party which wants 
to keep all other elements in India’s national life out 
of power.” The charge is so palpably absurd that 
Masterji under cross-examination will fail to explain 
the presence of Sardar Baldev Singh, of Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherji, of Shri Sanmukham Chetty, of Dr. 
Ambedkar, of Dr. John Mathai, and of Mr. Cooverji 
Bhaba in the Nehru Cabinet-; none of them belonged 
to the Congress organization. He appears to be sore 
that the Sikhs are not being given a place, “prior to 
any others,” in the admimistration of the East Punjab 
Province ; he is sore with the joint electorate device 
of Parliamentary rule; he demanded “50 per cent 
representation” in the East Punjab. These are familiar 
words in our ears, made familiar by Muslim League 


disruptionists. It is not by making exclusive demands © 
like these that Masterji will be able to help strengthen 

-“the resisting power of our country.” 
“effective share of power’ in East Punjab. We do not 


He wants “an 


know who stands in the way. The vigour and vitality 


that Sikhs represent can win through any obstacle that - 


may appear. The glass-house security that Masterji 
hankers after is the way of decadence, And we have Do 


“This should | 
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doubt that the Sikhs will realize it soon: that he has 
been giving a wrong lead to the Panth. ; 


Bengal’s Share of Income-Tax 

Under the terms of the Niemeyer Award, which 
was in force till the transfer of power, the provincial 
pool of income-tax receipts, amounting in recent years 
to about Rs. 30 crores, used to be divided among 
provinces in a fixed ratio, which for Bengal, was 


20 per cent, Before partition, Bengal’s share used to be. 


about Rs. 6 crores. But strangely enough Bengal’s 
share after partition has been reduced to 12 per cent 
only, After partition, only about a sum of Rs. 38 lakhs, 
which used to be collected in the territories now i 
Hast Bengal, has been lost. This loss representy roughly 
about one-eightieth of Bengal’s total collection, This 
may be understood when it is remembered that the 
largest collection of income-tax is made in the trade 
and industrial centres of the province which comprise 
mainly Calcutta and some parts of West. Bengal. 

After partition, the Niemeyer ratios have beet 
revised and the West Bengal has been the only sufferer 
in this revision. The ratios are shown below : 





Province , Percentage of the Percentage now 

provincial pool under proposed r 

Niemeyer Award 
Madras 15. 18 ‘ 
Bombay 20 21 
Bengal 20 12 (West Bengal) 
U.P. 15 : 19 : 
Punjab 8 ; 5 (Bast Punjab) 
Bihar 10 “ . B 
C.P. & Berar 5 6 
Assam 2 3 
N-W.F.P. 1 ; os 
Oyissa 2 “3 
Sind 2 _ 
100 100 


It is therefore clear that every provitce is going 
to benefit at the expense of Bengal just as had been 
the case at the time of the much hated Meston Award. 
It seems the British policy of victimisation of Bengal 
is going to be kept up. The following table will illus- 
trate the monstrosity of the iniquitous award that has 
been made in the case of West Bengal : 





Province Percentage of collection ” Percentage of collection 

in 1935-36 in 1944-45 

Madrag 11-67 10-5 
Bombay ° . 31-23 (including Sind) 36-8 

Bengal 33-07 83-1 — 
U.P. 9-52 7-2 
Punjab 6:49 4:5 
Bihar 4-29 (including Orissa) 2-5 
c. P. & Berar 1-89 2-2 
Assam 1-06 6 
N-W. F. P. “18 $8 

Orissa re 3 
Sind Ms 1-5 
100 100 
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So, while West Beagal’s collections have gont 
down barely by 1 per ceut, hér share has been reduse? 
by 8 per cent and while the collections in Madras, UL. 
Bihar and Assam have considerably fallen off, t-te} 
have come in for larger shares of the tax at the ex 
pense of Bengal: On these facts the conclusion it 
irresistible that West Bengal’s share’ must not be 
anything less than what is given to Bombay. ‘Ube 
present award is pernicious and unjust in the extreme. 


Hyderabad | 

“As things are at present, the Nizam’s State seems 
determined to give itself no rest, and to keep the 
Dominion of India always on the watch. The basic 
facts of the situation in this State in the Deccan are: 
(1) the ruling house was folinded by a traitor governor 
of the Moghul Empire; (ii) this house has been regarded 
by the Muslims’ of India as, after the decline of the 
Courts at Delhi and Lucknow, the upholder of Islamic 
traditions; (iii) "these traditions are not shared by t-¢ 
vast majority of the State’s people; (iv) this has give? 
rise to-an unspoken conflict between: the State autbor- 
ities and. more than 85 per--cett of the people; (v) 
faced: by such a situation the State authorities have 
had to fall back on the support of Muslims native to 
the soil as also those imported from upper India and 
Hardamut of Arabia which had provided an Arab nobilis 
since the foundation of the State. The alien nature c! 
the State is demonstrated by the way in which Urd: 
has been imposed as a State language, as the language 
of culture, much against the traditions and inclinations 
of the majority population, The basic facts indicated 
above explain the etiology of the unrest that has bee? 
shaking the roots of the State. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Minister in charge of States Affairs, has been 
trying to conquer these mtractable factors by stoopi2s 
to the Nizam’s sentiments: and prepossessions, The 
Stand-still Agreement between the Indian Union and 
the Nizam’s State has been an attempt in this line 0! 
Statecraft. It hag not succeeded, as the statement on 
behalf of the States Ministry made on the 15th instant 
in the~ Central Legislature went to show. In the 
absence of Sardar Patel, Minister of Works Gadm 
deputized. for him. The following extracts from Bit 
studiously courteous statement high-light the tens 
situation in the State: : 

“ _.. the position in’ Hyderahad was compli- 
cated by factors of which the Government of 
India could not but take cognisance. His Exalted 
“Highness the Nizam had his internal difficulties 
with which we thought that lapse of time might 
enable him to deal satisfactorily... . 

“...Breaches of the Agreement have 
undoubtedly oecurred . .°. These breaches have 
enhanced distrust and suspicion which the internal 
situation in the State has undoubtedly engendered 
not only in the neighbouring Provinces but all 
over India. ... 

“First, there is the: question of the border 
incidents. This is a most important issue because 
not only the peace ‘and tranquillity of the whole 
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of the split éentral and Western India hang 
on it, but also because these are symptomatic of 
the poisoned atmosphere that prevails, and at 
evidence~ of the .extent to which subversive activi- 


ties inside the State are going on without apparently ~ 


any check from the forces of law and order. . 

“We are sorely disappointed, therefore, to find 
that nob.only ‘border incidents have not been 
stopped, but they have continued to occur with 
even greater frequency and tieye lately assumed 
more formidable proportions . : 

“|. We feel that it is time that the 
Hyderabad Government turned its attention very 
seriously to the internal ills which are not sl 
undermining clandestinely as well as openly 
established authority but is also spreading terror 


and fear in the local population. I-refer, in parti- | 


cular, to the activities of the Ittehad-ul-Muslimin 
: (Union of Muslims organization) and its aye ed 
organization known as the Rageakars. 

resultant oppression of the poor and detenceless 

Hindu -population in the State is threatening the 

peace and tranquillity of the whole of the South. 
. the permanent remedy for causes of 
friction is the attainment of responsible govern~ 
_ ment by the people of Hyderabad, and the, deter- 
mination of the relationship between the 

Hyderabad State and the Indian Dominion . in 

accordance with popular “wishes,” 

These extracts expose the seeds of conflict . that 
threatens, in the language of this statement, the peace 
of the country as a whole. For, let there be no doubt 
that Kasim Ragvi, leader of the Ittehad-ul-Muslimin, 
is a blood brother of the Quaid-e-Azam of the All-Indig 
Muslim. League, and he would spare no effort to poison 
relations in the Deccan in his gambler’s throw to esta- 
blish “Pakistan”-—-‘Osmanistan”—in the heart of the 
Peninsula. The States Ministry's ‘policy of softness will 
simply encourage Kasim ‘Razvi and his bravoes, 


Military Training for Students 

The announcement made on the 18th instant by 
the Defence Minister, Sardar’ Baldev Singh, in the 
Legislature of the Indian Union that the Nehru 
Government had decided to givee effect to -the 
recommendations of the National Cadet Corps 
Committee does not go a very great way in fulfilling 
expectations of a marked change after the removal of 
British strangle-hold from over the life of the country. 
The Cadet Corps Committee’s recommendations, 80 
far as we, lay. men, understand these, aré concerned 
with the training of leaders of Free India’s. fighting 
forees. This may be necessary work, the spade work 
that is essential. But, we stand by twin standards 
of judgment on things military as indicated in .our 
January number: “What they (the -general public) 
are anxious about is that the mass enthusiasm created 


by freedom from British control should be harnessed 


to the service of the State, and that the insult implied 
in the division between ‘martial’ and ‘non-martial’ 
races in India should be effaced:” Tested on these, 
Sardar Baldev Singh’s announcement does not go tar 
to satisfy us.. Under this scheme his Senior Division 
will be recruited from Universities and Colleges 


between Province and Province, between class” 


‘running along “Pakistani” areas. 
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with a siuiel of 32,540; his Junior Division, téeruit 
ed from Boys’ schools, will have a strength “0° 
1,35,000. 

The report of Sardar Baldev Singh’s speech tha 
has appeared in the Press does.not give us any idea 0 
the dimensions of the defence problem which th 
Cadet Corps are expected to help tackle. Unless th 
Defence Department of the Indian Union educates publi 
opinion on this subject, the go-happy disposition of th’ 
people .canndt be remodelled to understand the res 
ponsibilities of a free State, encompassed by potentia 
enemies, far and near. This consciousness is th! 
A. B. ©. of all defence organization, the realization b! 
the public of this postulate of freedom, of a free Statt 
life, is the seed-plot on which can be reared the cro} 
of leaders and men who will be prepared to stake thei 
all for their country’s honour, for the defence of thei! 
hearth and home, for the protection of the temples-o! 
their gods. For one hundred and ninety years ol 
British rule this feeling and consciousness had beet 
frowned upon; the “martial” races of the country had 
been content to hire themselves to the service of the 
alien state,‘and the “non-martial” races had held aloof 


‘or been kept aloof from work in the defence services 


of the country. This had been the general picture 
of mercenarism and indifference—at best resentment fOr 
discrimination. Sardar Baldev Singh’s speech does not 
indicate any change that would create enthusiasm and 
passionate devotion. And we are not’ at all sure that 
the “non-martial” races of British manuafcture will 
have a fair deal under the new dispensation. The ide® 
behind the following words is-not eNcouraging: - “AS 
the Senior Division is to be organized on an all-India 
basis, there should be no Provincial quotas. ‘Che 
Defence Department sHould be responsible for the allot- 
ments from the ceiling (sic)." This idea if given sh®pe 
to may continue the British policy of discrimination 
and 
class. To amplify the argument: The Radcliffe Award 
has formed two frontiers, west and east of India, 
The west is well pro- 
vided. against through the military training received at 
British hands; people in East Punjab have been itraited 
body and mind to méet their responsibilities as guard- 
ians of the frontiers. The West Bengal that must bear 
the brunt of the defence of the Indian Union’s eastern 
marches, had during the British regime vegetated as 2 
“non martial’ area, as her people taken as a whole 
have had no military training. Under the Baldey Singh 
dispensation, people in West Bengal may not have the 
required opportunity to make up for the neglect ot 
one hundred and ninety years. All-India considerations 
and the immediate needs of eastern defence may push 
West Bengal to the cold neglect of the past. This is a 
prospect to which we cannot teconcile ourselves. 


Afghanistan 
The British Government had tried to keep the aia 


of the Afghans contented with her. sheltered existence 
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by a judicious use of force and money. At one time 
it had thought to keep a protege on the Afghan throne, 
always agreeing to the line of Simla on every: conceiv- 
able occasion. That was the Lytton tradition coincident 
with Benjamin Disraeli’s vaunting imperialist dreams. 

he nearness of the Russian Bear and the natural fast- 
nesses of Afghanistan stood in the way of success of 
these adventures. The search for a “scientific border” 
in the hills and dales bordering the country did not 
attain the success hoped for. And Afghanistan retained 
its practical freedom because Nature had put her as a 
buffer State between British India and Russia’s Asia. 
In 1919-20, during the uncertain days’ of Russia’s 
revolution, Amanuilah Khan, son of Emir Habibullah 


Khan, a steady ally to Britain, tried to assert his own ° 


way with the many tribes that inhabited his eastern 
2orders, trying to use them as a spear-head against the 
British regime weakened by the first World War. He 
failed and later had to flee his own country, which 
revolted against his too’.modérn activities, Since then 
Afghanistan has remained a “hermit” kingdom, almost 
imaffected by the mighty communist upsurge around 
ver in Central Asia. Nadir Shah and his son Zahir 
Shah, the present Afghan King, have been able to 
naintain their country’s independence balanced penrce™ 
3ritish India and Soviet Russia. 

With the withdrawal of British power from India, 
ind the setting up of an exclusively Islamic State in 
he neighbourhood of Afghanistan, the ruling classes 
€ Kabul appear-to have roused themselves from their 
omnolence. The impact of this awakening has touched 
Wy. Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s realm trying to find her 
eet in the new circumstances. There have ‘been 
peculations that the hard realists of ‘the Soviet Union 
re at the back of Kabul’s move towards the Arabian 
i&i—the country, whose rulers have for more than 
hree centuries been trymg to gravitate towards the 
pen seas through the Bosphorous, through the 
ersian Gulf. Britain has been baulking Russia’s 
mbitiong these centuries. Now, when she appears to 
e on the retreat from this region of the earth, it is 
at quite unlikely that the ruling powers of the Soviet 
Inion should be thinking of using the Afghan for their 
enturies old purposes. Sardar Najeebullah Khan, 
pecial Envoy to Pakistan, submitted certain proposals 
1 this behalf to Pakistan’s Foreign Office which have 
ppeared in the Sind Observer, the personal organ of 
ind’s Premier Khuro : 

.Official recognition of the fc of — self- 
determination of ‘the Afghans, bringing the Pathans 
under one administrative unit and calling it by a 
name which may symbolise the culture of the 
Afghans, resettling the ‘question of Pak-Afghan 
boundaries, establishment of embassies in. the 
capitals of the two countries. a free zone at the port 

_of Karachi ; a treaty of neutrality in case of attack 
on any of the two- parties. 


Though Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is the Foreign 
linister, he has at his beck and call advisers from the 
d regime. We shall not be surprised if ‘British experts’ 
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are found briefing him for his confabulations with Sar- 
dar -Najeebullah Khan. So far as it is known ‘Afghan 
support to the “Pathanistan” demand has been halted 
by the contention that the Pak Constituent Assembly 
is alone competent to deal with “the question of ‘Tribal 
areas.” A session of this Assembly has just closed 
without any decision being heard of, though Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan had joined it and put forward this 
demand on behalf of Pathans. The demand for a “free 
zone” at Karachi constitutes the most difficult of the 
negotiations. Sardar Nujeebullah Khan was reported 
to have presented the Pakistan Foreign Minister with 
copy of an agreement by which the British Govern- 
ment appeared to have “agreed to give Afghanistan a 
corridor to ‘the Arabian Sea”; he also sent drafts of 
agreement and treaties on “similar lines’ about ports 
in Pakistan. The Karachi Foreign Office submitted 
gounter-proposals, and the two parties did not appeat 
to have come near solution of the intricate problems 
raised by the Afghan- Envoy. Matters rest here. 


Patestine. 

Britain has got Palestine into a mess just a8 she 
did in India. In course of twenty-seven years she has 
squandered about a hundred crores of rupees of British 
tax-payers’ money on a wild goose chase—on Winsto2 
Churchill’s scheme of a west Asiatic empire built out 
of the debris of the Turkish empire. After twenty- 
seven years Britain finds this outlay a loss; she has to 
write it off as a loss. She has decided to quit Palestine 
by the 15th of May next. And during the interval from 
now, her military and police forces are being killed 
impartially by the Jew and the Arab. And her Labour 
Government has‘ been called upon to preside over the 
liquidation of her dreams of hegemony in this region 
of the earth. From reports that reach the world outside 
Palestine, we come to learn that Britishers as in- 
dividuals and groups have been enlisting-for service 
in Palestine, the majority on: the side’ of the Arabs. 
The Arab League recruiters are busy helping to 
smuggle out of Britain these helpers. British Jews also 
are not inactive; they are . buying air-craft . and 
military materials from the surplus British equipment. 
The Arab side has sums equal to Rs. 13 lakhs “avail- 
able immediately for their purchases”—specially jeeps 
for desert warfare. Mr. Jan Micardo, one of the ‘‘keep 
Left” M.P’s has thrown some light on these goings-o0. 
“We are arming the Middle Hast. We are training the 
Middle East to fight. We are doifig all sorts of -queer 
things there.” He alleged : “We are assuring that the 
Arab States‘will have plenty of forces when they start 
monkeying about with the United Nations.” To what . 
good ? 7 \ 


Sugar ‘Tadisby 

The sugar ae has been built-up by the sacrifice 
of our people during the last sixteen years when it 
was granted protection against-the competition of Java 
and. subsidies to improve its méchanics of production. 
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We have seen an estimate that said that about two 
Kundred crores of rupees have gone from the pockets 
of the Indian consumers to this industry. But we are 
not sure that it can even now stand in competition of 
the Java and Cuba sugar industries if the Indian 
market is thrown open to these. During the Jast few 
years the’ record of this industry in India has not been 
creditable to its honesty, and even after “decontrol” 
two months back, the spirit of profiteering hag been 
as strong as ever. This has lost them the sympathy of 
Indian consumers, and we are afraid that the Govern- 
ment cannot long prolong their tutelage of this 
industry ; they will find it difficulty to resist the 
pressure of an angry public opinion inflamed by years 
of exploitation of their patriotic feeling for the defence 
of this industry. 

Capitalist interests engaged in it are aware of this 
feeling seeking an outlet for expression: The last, 
meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 
‘was an occasion when the Chairman, Shri Datar Singh, 
was found expressing his fears about the future when 
Pakistan will start importing sugar from Java and 
Cuba, and the sugar industry in the Indian Union will 
have to depend solely on the internal market. For, 
bs an international agreement, the Indian sugar 
industry agreed to limit their activities to the Indian 
market. This handicap will have to be broken through. 
The areas under Pakistan produced 28,273 tons of 
sugar in 1945-46; those in the Indian Union and in the 
States atceding i. the Union produced 8,25,921 tons oF _ 
87-42 per cent of the ‘volume of sugar. 

The industry depends on subsidies financed by 4 
special excise on the industry distributed by the 
Government. Out of it they expect Rs. 50 lakhs for 
the establishment of a new Institute of. Sugar Techno- 
logy and. Sugarcane Research at Lucknow. There is 
alreidy a College of Sugar Technology at Kanpur, and 
we do not see the need for another inside the same 
srovince. If an Institute be at all necessary, it should 
nave its habitation in another province? - 
India’s Foreign: Policy 

The debate raised in the Legislature of the Indian 
Urion on our Foreign policy leaves us with the 
impression that the majority of the speakers in the 
debate did not have any particularly original or 
brilliant thing to say.. A few of them talked of 
“realism” charging the minister in charge of External 
and Commonwealth with “idealism.” But they do not 
appear to have been able to sustain this charge against 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The debate rambled from 
U.N.O. to Pakistan, Indonesia, Korea and India’s 
future relation with thes Commonwealth of British 
Nations. Prof. Ranga who initiated by a cut-motion 
this debate talked of “a positive policy”. The report 
of his speech that we have seen did not givens aly 
idea of what that policy should be. Mr, Hussain Imam, 
till late a shining light amongst the “Pakistanis” of 
Bihar, wanted India to take “the leadership of al] the 


‘might be, it is 
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exploited nations of the Hast.” Mr. Kamath of the 
-Central Provinces wanted “two contradictory things— 
“India should not participate in international disputes 
and like activities’; India should “endeavour to have 
a bloe with Russia, China, and herself.’ Kuomintang 
China or Communist China? Mr. Santanam’s was & 
counsel of perfection—India “should make friends with 
every one who could, and was willing to help her” 
to become “esonomically and militarily strong.’ Such 
help in this imperfect world of the U. N. O. cannot 
be had without a price. Prices vary, and India might 
not be able or willing to pay thesé, demanded by 
the two rival blocs that divide the world, Mr. 
Naziruddin Ahmed, another “Pakistani” from Bihar, 
suggested that India “should join the democratic 
group, led by the Anglo-Americans.” This sampling 
of opinions did: not help the clarification of the issues 
involved, and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru did not find 
any difficulty in bringing reality to the discussion. 
He could not satisfy curiosity with regard to India’s 
future relation . with the British Commonwealth 
because the Constituent Assembly could be expected 
to ‘decide it in its collective wisdom. His reference 
to -the.four million Indiang in the various colonies 
and “self-governing’ Dominions of Britain recalled us 
to an aspect of the question about their citizenship. 
But the most important part. of his speech was where 
he said that . 


_he was not, in spite of his being minister in 
charge of External Affairs, interested in external 
affairs so much as in internal affairs at the present, 
moment, because external affairs would follow 
internal affairs; bub there was no basis for external 
affairs if internal affairs were wrolg. 


This approach to India’s foreign relations woul@ 


“seem to suggest the wisdom of “isolationism” til] we 


are more strong. Pundit Nehru was conscious that 
“we are potentially a great nation and a Power;” 
that Asian nations in, their search for a “lead”? 10 
U. N. O. matters “automatically” turn their eyes oD: 
India. This may be a great dignity. But it is also @ 
position of great responsibility. We cannot be hustled 
into it. We have done nothing to “merit any kind o! 
leadership.” This‘is realism. So far so good. But we 
cannot say we are quile satisfied as to the running of 
this policy. - 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru further stated that the 
general position was defined by the Constituent 
Assembly right in the early stages and it would 
finally be decided, of course, by the Constituent 
Assembly itself. “Whatever the final decision 
quite certain, I believe, that 
India would be a completely independent and sovereign 
Republic or Commonwealth or State, call it whatever 
you like’—Pandit Nehru said. That did not do away 
with the consideration of the other problem of what 
India’s relations should be with England or the British 
Commonwealth or any other group. Apart from other 
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questions, it affected the citizenship of all Indians in 
the various British colonies. In any event, politically 
and otherwise, India must be a completely independent 
country. 

Reiterating the basis of India’s foreign policy, 
Pandit Nehru said that even purely from the point of 
view of opportunism, a straightforward, honest, in- 
dependent policy was the best. What that policy should 
be at a particular moment it was very difficult to Say, 
because things changed rapidly from day to day. It 
might be that India had to choose what might be 2 
lesser evil in a certain set of circumstances. “But we 
stood in this country for democracy, for an independent 
sovereign India,’ the Prime Minister said. “Obviously 
we ought to be opposed to anything that is opposed to 
the real, essential democratic concept which includes 
not only political but economic democracy. We would 
resist any imposition of any other concept or any other 
practice here. It is not a question of our attaching our- 
selves to this bloc or that bloc. It is merely the fact 
that we are potentially a great Nation and a big Power. 
Tt is not liked possibly for some people for anything 
to happen which strengthens us. So there are these 


various things to be considered. It is not such @ simple 


matter for us just by a resolution to affiliate ourselves 
to this organisation or that organisation and get all the 
privileges of membership of that, That kind of thing 
is not going to happen.” 

Admitting that the External Affairs department 
and our Thformation Services had not functioned at 
all well in the past many months or a year, so far a8 
our fundamental epproach to this problem was con- 
cerned, Pandit Nehru said, “The more you adalyse it, 
there iy no other way. It is not a question of your 
adopting a certain policy because idealistically you 
tlfink it a good one, but there is no other policy for this 
country to adopt to the slightest advantage.” Panditji 
also said that our policy thus far in regard to various 
delegations to foreign countries had not been a very 
happy one. 


When our Prime Minister has declared that Tndia’s 


foreign policy will be one of clear and straightforward. 


honesty, we hope he will first try to overhaul the 


|. External Affairs department whose persontel seem t0 


be unable to fit themselves within the four corners of 
the framework now defined in a clear and unambiguous 
language. India’s vote at U.N.O. in favour of partition 
of Palestine has been very unhappy. Still more un- 
happy and unfortunate has been her delay in extending 
official recognition to the Free Viet Nam Government 
who, fighting for more than two years, have practically 


freed their country from French Imperial domination. - 


During the last war, a motley of “Free Governments” 
of -various countries of Europe overrun by Hitler had 
grown up in London and all of them were granted 
political recognition by the Allies with great prompti- 
tude. The recognition of Free Viet Nam is going by 
default and it would have been a happy consummation 


' of the new foreign policy of India if the first recog- 
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nition for Viet Nam came from our country which had 
a very long- cultural connection with that land when it 
was called Champa. 

_ The selection of India’s Ambassadors and Foreign 
Office personnel has, to say the least, been most 
unfortunate. The selection of Mr. Asaf Ali forWashing- 
ton had not the people’s backing and the-choice has 
not been happy. The Ambassadors for Egypt and 
Burma again are open to severe criticism. The Moscow 
Embassy has been, so far, more decorative than active 
and useful. 

A recapitulation of the rules followed in the 
selection of Ambassadors by ancient Indian kings, a8 
recorded in the Manusamhita, may be of uSe to Our 
present Ministers. The Manusamhita says that the 
king should appoint as Ambassador one who is con- 
versant with all the branches of knowledge, is intelli- 


-gent enough to follow the meaning of a wink in the 


eye, is pure in his conduct, is efficient in his work and 
is born with a high family tradition. The Ambassador 
should know the art of gaining popularity without 
compromising his pritciple in any way. He must be 8 
teetotaler, and a person of strict, moral and financial 
honesty, because in that case the enemy of his king 
cannot influence him through drink, woman or money. 
He must have a strong memory and 4 masterly grasp 
over the history. and law of Nations so that, in the 
absence of specific instructions, he can come to a quick 
independent decision on the spot when there is n0 
time for reference to his home government. He must 
be fearless and a master of many languages. 


~_ 


When a Hero Dies 


Under this caption the Pakistan Times of Lahore 
had an appreciation of ‘the lifework of Gandhi: which 
we propose to share with our readers. ‘he writer 
at long last appeared to have realized the significance 
of “the infinitely greater Gandhi, the man”, whose 
body and voice* lost during the last few monthg their 
ephemeral character, and “became timeless symbois 
of compassionate life and fearless rectitude.” 


Pe ates He saw, as few of us can fail to see, 


that spread out underneath the present political 
contour of India and Pakistan is one vast immensity 
of unhappiness and fear and suffering, and he strove 
as few of us have had the courage to strivé to press 
back the dimensions of this suffering... . He 
saw as few of us can fail to see that the present 
bloodshed and savagery are the beginnings of an 
unholy assault: not only on our freedom newly-won 
but also on our culture and civilisation inherited 
from our remote ancestors and he fought as few 
of us have’had the courage to fight against this 
frenzied onslaught. And now he is gone. There 
have been great heroes in history who lived and 
fought and died to preserve their own people from 
dangefs that threatened and from enemies lying in 
wait. It would be hard to name any who has fallen 
fighting his own people to preserve the honour of 
a people not his own. No greater sacrifice could 
be rendered by a member of one people to another 
and no greater tribute could be paid to the 
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supremacy of fundamental human values as opposed 
to passing factional squabbles. ....” 


Popular Government in Kashmir 

The Interim Government in Kashmir has come t0 
an end. The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir has 
issued a proclamation declaring that a résponsible 
government has been set up in the State. Reading out 
the proclamation m the Indian Parliament, Pandit 
Nehru said that the Council of Ministers in Kashmir 
will consist of the Prime Minister and such other 
Ministers as may be appointed on the advice of the 
Prime Minister and act on the jrinciple of joint 
responsibility. Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah has been 
appointed as the Prime Minister with effect from 
- March 1. A Dewan appointed by the Maharaja will also 
be a member of the Cabinet. : 

The Council of Ministers will take appropriate 
steps as soon aS restoration of formal conditions has 


been completed, to convene a National Assembly based | 


on adult suffrage, having due regard ‘to the principle 

_that the number of representatives from each voting 
‘area shall as far as practicable be proportionate to the 
population of that area. The constitution to be framed 
by the National Assembly will provide adequate safe- 
guards for the minorities and contain appropriate 
provisions ‘guaranteeing freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech and ‘freedom of assembly. -The National 
Assembly will, as soon as the work of the new consti- 
tution is completed, submit it through the Council of 
Ministers to the Maharaja for his acceptance. 

Pandit- Nehru also presented the House with 2% 
White Paper which recorded the events relating to 
Indo-Kashmir-Pakistan relations, He prefaced his 
statement with some geNeral observations on the 
developments in the State and commented on one 
dominant phase which was taking place, namely, the 
integration of Indian States into India. In his -state- 
ment, Pandit Nehru gave a rather detailed account of 
the part Pakistan was playing in aiding the raiders, 
a summary of which is given below : : 

Our complaint against Pakistan was that it 
incited’ and aided tribesmen from outside and its 
own nationals to wage war on Jammu and Kashmir 

State. Incursioas by the raiders into State territory, 

involving murder, arstn, loot and the abduction of 
women were continuing. The booty was being col- 
lected and carried to tribal areas to serve as an 
inducement to tribesmen to swell the ranks of the 
raiders. In addition to those actively participating 
in the raids. a large number of tribesmen and others 
‘Thad been collected in different places in the districts 
of West Punjab bordering upon Jammu and Kash- 
mir State, and many of. them were receiving 


military training under Pakistan nationals, including - 


officers of the Pakistan Army. Thev were being 
looked after in Pakistan territory, fed, clothed, 
armed and otherwise equipped and transported +o 
the territory of the Jammu and Kashmir State with 
the help. direct and indirect. of Pakistan officials, 
both military and civil. “The equipment of the 
invaders included modern weapons, such as mortars, 
‘medium machite guns, the men wore the battle 
dress of regular soldiers, fought in regular battle 
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formation and used the tactics of modern warfare. 
Man-packed wireless sets were in regular .use, and 
even mark ‘V’ mines were being employed. 

_ More’ than once, the Government of India had 
asked the Pakistan Government to deny facilities to 
the invaders, facilities which constituted an act of 
aggression and hostility against India, but without 


_ any satisfactory response. On December 22, I handed 


” the border in Pakistan, 


personally -to the Prime Minister of Pakistan in 
New Delhi a letter in which the various forms of 
aid were briefly recited, and his Government were 
asked to put an end to such aid promptly and with- 
out reservation. _ 

As no reply to this letter was received for some- 
days I sent a reminder by telegram on December 26. 
On December 31; the Government of India informed 
their Ambassador in-Washington to convey a mes- 
sage to the Chairman of the Security Council of the 

“United Nations. This message was a reference to the 
Security Council undér Article 35 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. On that same day the full text 
of the message was sent to the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan by telegram. . : 

On January 1, I received a reply from the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan to my letter dated 
December 22. The contents of this letter revealed 
no helpful approach to a solution of the Kashmir 
problem. They consisted only of a series of fantastic: 
charges against India, eg. a determination to crush 


- Pakistan, organise genocide of Muslims in India and 


the procurement of the accession of Kashmir by 
force and ‘fraud. . aes 

This letter, even if it had been received earlier, 
could not have modified our, decision to request the 
Security Cotincil of the United Nations to ask the 
Government of’ Pakistan : (1) to prevent Pakistan 
Government personnel, military or civil, from parti- 
cipating and assisting the invasion of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, (2) to call upon other Pakistan 
nationals to desist from taking part in the fighting 
in Jammu and Kashmir State, (3) to deny to the 
raiders (A) access to and use of its territory for 


‘operations against Kashmir, (B) military and othe 


supplies, (C) all other kinds of aid that might ten 
to prolong the present struggle. : ; 
“The House will remember the ciréumstances 10 
which we had sent our forces to Kashmir. Kashmir 
State territory, that is, after the accession to Indian 
Dominion Indian territory, was being invaded, to the- 
accompaniment of murder, arson, loot and the 


_ abduction of women. The whole country-side was 


being ruined. Fresh raiders were continually coming 
from Pakistan territory into Kashmir State, All the 
fighting- was taking ‘place in Indian Dominion 
territory. ; . 

The invaders had their principal bases across 
received supply and re- 
inforcements from them, and could go back there 
to rest and recuperate in safety. Our troops had 
strict orders not to enter. Pakistan ‘territory. The 
normal course to prevent raids on Indian territory 
would have been to deny the use of any bases to 
them in Pakistan. ~ : 

Since Pakistan was. unwilling to co-dperate with 
us in this manner, the alternatives left to us were 
to send our armed forces across Pakistan territory 
for dealing effectively with thé invaders, or to 
request the United. Nations to ask Pakistan to do 
so. Any resort to the first course would have in- 
volved armed conflict with Pakistan. “We were 
anxious to avoid .this and’ to try every available 
method to find a peaceful solution. Therefore, the 
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only course left open to us was to make a reference 
to the Security Council. a 

. On behalf of Pakistan there was a repetition of. 
the fantastic charges against India which had been 
made previously in the letter of the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan to which I have referred. Pakistan 
refused to act at once, to deny assistatce in men 
and material to our @nemies in Jammu and Kashmir, 
to prevent further incursions through Pakistan into 
the State, and to ask the tribesmeh and Pakistanis 
now in the State to withdraw unless a previous 
agreement was reached and announced to the effect 
that the Indian armed forces should be withdrawn | 
completely from Jammu and Kashmir State and the 
administration of the State should be replaced by 
another administration, There were some other 
matters in dispute also but the principal ones were 
the two I have mentioned above. 

Jn effect Pakistan not only admitted that they 
were aiding the raiders but made it clear that they 
would continue to’ do so till certain political 
objectives of theirs were achieved by them. This was 
a proposal to which the Government of India could 
not agree. i . : : ; 
Explaining the objects of India’s interest 10 

Kashmir, Pandit Nehru said, “We have only two 
objectives in Jammu and Kashmir States to ensure the 
freedom and the progress of the people there and to 
prevent anything happenimg that might endanger the 
security of India. We have nothing else to gain from 
Kashmir, though Kashmir may profit. much by our 
assistance. If these two objectives are asSured to us 
we are content,” : < ; 

Sheikh Abdullah addressed a press conference at 
New Delhi after the Maharaja’s declaration was read 
in the Indian Parliamen‘. He reiterated the deter- - 
mination of the people of Jammu and Kashmir to clear 
the raiders from their territory. It was for the people 
of the State to decide théir future after normal 
gonditions were restored but he had, he said, “decided 
for ever to live and die with India, to work, for the 
honour and strength of India as a whole.” 


Indian Budget 

The first annual budget of the Dominion of India 
presented to the Parliament reveals a deficit ol 
Rs. 26-85 crores for the financial year 1948-49. . ‘rhe 
budget estimates for the, year, at the existing level of 
taxation, are—revenue Rs. 230-52 crores and expendi- 
ture charged to .ievenu2e Rs, 257-37 crores. Current 
year’s deficit will be Rs. 6-52 crores against Rs, 24:59 
crores in the interim budget. Defence services are 
expected to cost Rs. 121-08 ‘crores next year. with 22 
additional expenditure of a capital nature amounting 
to Rs. 14-99 crores. Expénditure on food subsidies next 
year is estimated at Rs. 19-91 crores and Rs. 10-04 
erores has been provided for the relief and rehabilita-. 
tion of refugees. Besides, the Government will advance 
Rs. 10 crores for the setting up of the Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration. Expenditure on relief _ and 
rehabilitation in the current financial year will amount 
to Rs. 14-89 crores against Rs. 22 crores, included iD 
the interim’ budget. The Finance Minister, in his 
speech, referred to the Indo-British Sterling Agreement 
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and said that import of foodgrains was still a heavy 
drain on the country’s foreign exchange. There would 
be no reduction in the extent of the Centre’s assistatice 
to the previnces in the matter of development schemes. 
Provision in the capital budget, for normal require- 
ments and for the financing of the Central and Provin- 
cial schemes will be of the order of Rs. 165-5 crores 2 
the coming financial year. Borrowings from the market 
are expected t6 amount to Rs. 150 crores. 

The new taxation proposals made by the Finance 
Minister in order to make up the’deficit have given rise 
to strong criticism, Business Profits Tax has ‘beet 
reduced considerably. The super-tax limit has been 
raised, both for earned and unearned income, to #2 
extent which would cost the exchequer Rs, 1 crore. 
Tax on companies has been reduced to an appreciable 
extent. The existing specific export duty on cloth hes 
been converted into an ad valorem duty and export 
duties on oil seeds, vegetable oils and manganese have 
been imposed, The doubling of the excise duties on ‘tea 
and coffee and the raising of the excise duty 0o2 
cigarettes and tobacco have hit the lower middle class 
people hard and these measures have been very Wi- 
popular. . 

The Budget has been severely criticised in the 
Parliament. Almost a universal grievance was that the 
Budget was no departure from the budget of the old 


British regime and that it contained no proper plan” 


for the development of the country. In reply to 
criticism, the Finance Minister announced that he 
would consider sympathetically in the. Select Commit- 
tee on the Finance Bill, the question of giving relief 
from taxation to the lower middle class, According to 
lobby anticipation, the minimum | taxable limit of 
income tax would be raised from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000. 

We agree with the Finarice Minister when he said 
that the budgetary position was very soutd. But this 


- soundness has come to no usé to the average mass and 
the lower middle class. The burden of new taxation 


falls almost squarely on their shoulders. Rs. 7 crores 
have been raised by taxing them. We believe that this 
amount cotild have been jound by introducing economy 
in the administration. : : 


A Character-sketch of the 
Quaid-e-Azam 


The New York Weekly, Time, made in October. 
last an attempt to analyse the factors that made for 


the evolution of Mohammad Ali Jinnah into the 
Quaid-e-Azam (the .great Leader) of the Muslim 
League. Not without reason did the writer put ius 
finger On Congress’ contribution to the Quaid-e-Azam’s 
present eminence, .* 

Mohamed Ali Jinnah, Governor-General of 
Pakistan, . . . Seeing few, taking advice from none, 
he sulked in Karachi, the raddled capital of his 
already half-ruined country. 

Jinnah is far too easy a villain: conceivably an 
obsessed child of Mohamed, conceivably a man 
seized in his declining years by that most danger- 
rous form of satyriasis which longs for naked power 


alone, Jinnah has beyond question done more than 
any other man in India to exacerbate the sores of 


communalism and to-tease and torment their raw-" 


ESS 1... 


Even so, he is much too shallowly held account-° 


He “wife of Prof. Tarak Nath Das, 


able; and there are extenuating circunistances, 
is only a portion of India, and ‘today all Islam stirs. 


In India, moreover, his people. aré & minority,. 
largely an impoverished minority, and could by no’. 


means fully trust in the majority’s- will; Congress 
Party leaders consistently ignored his “Moslem 
League in favour of Moslems he regarded as ‘Con- 


gress puppets’; Nehru himself must be held respon- ’ 


sible for under-estimating the force that Jinnah 
tapped, just as Western leaders for so long under- 
estimated the evil well-spring that Hitler opened 
up. - : 


Britain’s Economic Sickness . E38 
Political prophets have started to say that the last 
twenty-four months have tested the quality of leader- 
ship in the British Labour Party and- Governmett. 
These have proved themselves inadequate to the 
situation that confronts their country today. 4 
Coalition Government ‘as during the ¢risis-years of the 
second World War of the twentieth century could 
alone pull Britain out of the frustrations of peace. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is being tipped off as the head of this 
Government. The publicist in India may. Rot be guided 
in his estimate of these speculations. But he cannot: be 
wholly uninterested, specially when he remembers {hat 
Britain is a debtor to his country, and her economic. 
solvency may expedite the payment of what are know? 


as “sterling balances’; that her- economic sickness may. 


halt their payment altogether. This fact establishes 3 
selfish interest in‘ us for’ Britain’s recovery. With all 
this, we cannot shake off the feeling that the conditions 
of success of this adventure in. Britain’s life are not 
quite propitious. Sir Stafford Cripps hag given his 
country a slogan—‘Export- or Die’. The Board of 
Trade has also given a blue-print of how Britain must 
reach an export figure, 140 per cent higher than that 
of 1938, if her people are to maintain decent standards 
of life. World economy, shattered by six years of war, 
may afford a new great opportunity to countries 
devoted to export trade as Britain has been since she 
pioneered the modern Industrial Revolution. But does 
Britain command the wherewithal to buy the raw 
materials of her industries, to buy the cerealy from 
Canada, Australia and the United States on the import 
of which her people depend for-seven or eight months 
of the year for their bread? On March 8 last, “the 
economic survey for 1948” was published by the British 
“Government; it revealed certain “disagreeable pros~- 
pects”, said Sydney Campbell, Reuters ‘Financial 
Editor. He lay special emphasis on the fact that 
“Britain’s position will be difficult with Marshall aid 
and impossible without it.” Britain must sell to the 
“dollar area” more and more so that she can narrow 
the “dollar gap”. There are other esoteric things, the 
significance of statistics of export and import which 
may be beyond the lay man. But he can sense it all 
right that Britain’a ecofomie sieknesa waita for & 


“B.S. Moonje ‘ 


-eantiniite of Tndia ia regained 
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physician who has'not appeared in the ranks of Labour 
as it is at present organized in Britain. 
The Late Mrs. Mary Das 

‘We regret to learn that: Mrs. Mary Keatinge Das, 
well-known Indian 
revolutionary, author, lecturer and leader of the Indian 
community in America, passed away on January 10. al 
the age of 84, in her Manhattan apartment in Hotel 
Ansonia, ; 

Mrs. Das championed the cause of freedom for 
India for the last forty years. She helped the move-, 


‘ment for India’s freedom from different parts of the 


world.. Along with Dr, Tarak Nath Das ‘she helped 
Indian students to prosecute thier studies in Europe 
and America for more than three decades. She gave 
generous donations to variousfoundations which enabled 
many ‘Indian scholars to come abroad for higher’ 
studies. In an age when progressive forces were weak 
in America, she was one of the few Americats who 
courageously joined her husband in taking a leading par? 
for India’s freedom. She also’ supported similar move- 
menty in othe® parts of the world. Mrs. Das was one 
of the founders of the National Woman’s Party of 
America and the National Association for the Advance- 
ment -of Coloured People. 


The death of Dr. B. 8. Moonje at, the age ot 
76 years removes from the field of mundane activities 


-one of the most outstanding of the leaders of the 


Tilak. school of polities. Early in life he showed the 
tendency of his mind when ‘he joined the British 


Medical Service during the Boer War. The experiences 


gained during it made him a éonfirmed believer in 
the militarization of Indians whom British methods 
of administration, exploitation and enlightenment 
had de-militarized with a view to consolidate Britifa 
strangle-hold over India. When we first came to 


: know him during the anti-Partition agitation days, 
_we found him dedicated to this cause which strove . 


towards fulfilment in the Bhonsle Military College 
at Nasik of which he was the founder, the guide and 
philosopher. That he in his later life became the 
Jeader of the Hindu Mahasabha Movement was one 
of those changes in social psychology in India. that 


-betokened a revolt against the way of life indicated 


by Mahatma Gandhi. But this did not stand in his 
way of responding to every call for fight against 
British Imperialism sounded by Gandhiji exeept that 
of 1942. The. last years of Dr. Moonje’s Ke gave to 
community what was meant for the country. He 
died a disillusioned man fighting the battle for 
India’s unity and integrity. He lived to witness the 
battle lost. But like a trie warrior, he never despaired 
of the justice of the cause; to him the loss of & 
battle did not mean the end of the war which he 
would have renewed till victory was his. This is the 
task that he has left unfulfilled to his people, calling 
them to a re-dedication to the cause of freedom, and 
of unity. His soul will not rest till the historic 






















‘opay whet all sense cf human values has become’? 
unsettled and the curve dips very low, te-statement of 
hese values in relation to- every-day life, becomes. 
both an imperative as well as a strenuous fask, For 


can be measured only in so far as they trace the 
balance " between the individual and his environment, 
hig personality. and the group he. lives in, and maintain 
itg harmony. Today modern civilization is threatening 


ace, colour, blood and force. . 

Conflict between the old order and the new is - 
always intense. It_is to. be found in the differing © 
attitudes and morals of agrarian and industrial societiés, 
To ‘the pastoral age, the mechanical strikes as barbaric, 
greedy, ‘irreligious, a denial’ of ali that human beings 
had hitherto held sacred. And yet the new order has 
released undreamt-of energies with all ‘the “power of 
science. The old intimacy of family and feudal life 
tend increasingly to be replaced by a more intpersonal — 
and objective life, and in-place-of the old hierarchy’ 
and sanctions, is growing up a new one, built up aud 
interpreted. around machine. and money. “AS one 
educationist puts it: : 

“The mechanics of the free thickest slowly came 

..to replace the authority of the lords and of the 
. Church itself: - Laisses-faire individualism was the 
economic, social ‘and ethical expression’ of the free 

market, The cash nexus of the market-place replaced 

the Church as the nervous system of the new order. 

@he pocket nerve was more than a humorous expres- 
sion. It was “récognition of a basic fact in western 

culture.” 

In the very ‘process of this change it evolved new 
values for a larger community life, giving new mean- 
ling to personality and to labour. es : 
Thus moral values may change from age to age, 
may from decade to decade, in this high-powered 
world, But underneath it all, down the centuries and 
through the generations, there has been runnifg a silkeD 
thread of continuity that not all the cataclysmic up- 
heavals can snap what one might’ call the absolute 


values—the single concept which has always given 2 . 
sense of ‘sanctity to’ human life, and an abiding worth. 
to certain In@nan attitudes: love, sincerity and honesty. ee 
Their interpretdtion may vary at different times under : 
as a piece of sculpture “may: 


different. conditions, 
assume different lines in differént lights and shades; 
as a flower may present different’: hues at different 
times of the day. But the basie article remains the 
same. Our rules of conduct may vary and shade off 
from one to the other, but the compelling force 
remains the same. The essence of the content con- 
tinues, the spiritual sanction persists, only the external 


4 


alues change as conditions of living change, and they’ 


to shift its value orientation _ with growing emphasis’ 
rom the dignity and nobility of personality to thait © ot 


RE- STATEMENT OF HUMAN VALUES 
. By KAMALADEVI. CHATTOPADHYAY » 


"eeoresions “in ierms of rules of morality change. 
“The. highest and the: best in a human being hag always 
+: meant the. ‘same, personal integrity, the capacity to 
love and-serve others more than ‘oneself. 

These concepts are there, have always been there, 
like the stars-that are blinded out by the glare of the 
day, but are fixed ‘in. the firmament nevertheless. 
‘The world of today is very chaotic but there is no | 
reason for despair, for after all it ig not’ an elemental 
chacs which rises ‘out of causes, beyond: our control 
like a ‘tornddo or a blizzard. This is a social chaos 
created by man: himself and with efforé he can restore 
‘the world to order. It is uo coumpictely Within his 
_ capacity and sphere. : 

The present’ moment is fraught with unprecedented 


-ension, The human mind has been’ completely un- 


settled by the events of the last. World War and its 
terrifying aftermath. The old landmarks have been 
flooded out, moral standards thrown into utter con- 
fusion, creating. in- humanity an: utter frustratioD. 
History is-after all as much of 4 biclogical process a9 
an individual and the, symptoms of historical patho- — 
ogy according to psychiatrists are ‘almost -identical 
with those of the | individual. For the. historical. pro- 
cess is only. that of collective individuals reacting 
together .to a given situation. In the last three 
decades. humanity” has probably lived through 
experiences as new and. ag widely flung. from each other 
as events separated. by ‘centuries. “Humanity has 
obviously failed to adapt itself to these staggering 
changes and come to bear the stigma of imbalance. 
We have only ‘to picture the condition by reproducing 
a million-fold or more the neurosis conditioned in 
a single system by constant’ mental pressure aggravated 
by ‘repeated. new trauma or shock, Neither our 
ps¥chological nor social faculties have developed ade~- 
quate faculties .to meet these | upsets. This condi- 
tion is apparent to the discerning eye amongst all 
peoples—the victors, the vanquished and the neutrals. 
Referring to.this evil Martin Gumpert, a well-known 
American physician, says : 
“The fog of mental and emotional disturbance 
‘affects almost every public function and can be felt 


in United Nations, in the Congress, in our schools 
and_on our streets.” 


Another physician Dr. Mackey remarks : 


“There can be no doubt that the misdiagnosis 
anid: wnismanagement of the so-called functionally ill 
patient is the medical. scandal of the day.” 


The greater tragedy is that it is much more than 


‘a mediéal scandal—it is a fateful social tragedy, ‘for 
‘the malady of imbalance is confined not to just an 


army of patients but almost our entire society— 


citizens on whom rests the responsibility for running’ 


a 
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the State and deciding the destiny of milous 


no doubt by the action of certain ‘deliberate ‘and caleu- 
lated stimulii on physically and- morally. exhausted 
systems. 


Such a condition is’ brought sioue ee by abner : 


roal shocks, such as during “war periods, or ‘equally so 
by living under depressing conditions, The advent 
of machine, for instance, thre ¢ whole: communities 
into. a. complicated | vortex. Before that ~hunian beings 
lived in tightly knit communities, members clinging 
closely . together, conforming their 
established pattern,- where the rules and thé codes 
were familiar, the paths to tread each day, old beaten 
tracks; above all every individual was a wanted per- 
, son, who had-ah:aceredited place and set job. Today 
"we live in-a world that is-being continually, jolted by 
changes suddenly wrought by fast-moving applied 
sciences that force ius to keep adapting ourselves all 
the time to rapid changes, $0 that we hardly know 
» where we belong: or ‘what is “expected of us. Often 
when a machine takes. over thé tasks of. ‘thousands of 
‘men, these men find themselves uprooted convulsively, 
with no props to mairitain ‘themselves or their families, 
with complete loss of. their'isocial position: cand ‘prestige. 
Trained for a certain established society. they become 


helplessly stranded wher ‘the. girders whith maintained: | 


that structire are suddenly removed without any fore- 
warting. New factors just flow ‘into.-this order, 
scattering men and communities in all directions like 
whiffs of cotton in- high wind, who become placeless 


and lost not only in their jobs but'-their communities. 


The social aspect of this, which follows is even a greater 
evil. For people whd train for professions simul- 


taneously apprentice for, social skills as well to enable- 


them to get along with oné another with understanding 
and appreciation. ‘Ié is this quality” above all which 
helps maintain social equilibrium.‘ in-our collective 


organism. When men and commuiities are thrown ~ 


off the economic rails, the socialiskills too wither. “The 
two do not keep pace with each other today and. the 
result ig, generating of anti-social forces. In. fact no 
substantial effort is made to overcome the lag between 
the rapid progress in technical skills and the obvious 
slowness in, the social skills to find new adjustments. 
Humanity does not and cannot stumble into new 
modes of life just mechanically. It has to -be guided 
in building new institutions to cope with new environ- 
ments. This is how Dr, Mayo, an authority on man 
in the machine age, says : 


“Social skill shows itself as 4 capacity to receive 
communications from others and to respond to the 
attitudes and ideas of others in such fashion as to 
promote congenial participation in a common task.” 

When men are economically disrupted they neces- 
sarily become a prey to obsessive personal pre-occu- 
pations—brooding, thatred, vindictiveness, 
revenge on society and the- like: Dr, Mayo asserts 
that : 


The ~ 
entire Nazi movement was but 4 mass hysteria caused - 


io 


lives to a well- 


_the cracks in the old walls, 
- unwashable 


- upon new “foundations, a -new stricture. 


‘plans for 


‘ 
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f one ‘observes either industrial workers 6? 

‘ university students with sufficient care and contin- 
~.uity, one finds thas the proportionate number 
. activated by motives of self-interest logically elabo- 
_ rated is exceedingly small. They have relapsed into 
. self-interest only when social association has failed. 
: them. . the issue lies right here—im ari industrial 
mechanical. physico-chemical advanceso.rapid that it 


*, has been destructive of all the historic social and 


‘S personal relationships. And no compensating otgat- 
* isation or even study of actual social relationships 
has been developed. that might have enabled us to 
face a period of rapid, change with understanding.” 

_ In the-old days when professions were~ hereditary, 
social skills too were handed down from - generation 
to generation. In the present context special provision 
in our educational system must take its place, to thus 
guide and lead the way for the members of the 
society of today. 

Education today can be deéfined ‘aainly in terms 
of this rebuilding, reconstructing order ‘out ‘of’ <dis- 
order, peace out of conflict, happiness out of discon- 
tent. Education cannot lose itself, in plasteting “uP 
.bolstering up," broken- 
down props and trying to whitewash the obviously 
black spots. While carrying “over and 
preserving the old heritage, humanity needs .to build 
:That ig the | 
task of education in the immediate- ‘future, to. train- 
courageous proneers who will venture into these modern 
forests of chaos, hew new paths, and rally all members 
of society to co-operate in a common structure. in 
which man’s potentialities and-the benefits of: scienti~ 
fic- knowledge -would have full play... 28 fer g 


If the aim of education is to create wholesome 
attitudes towards life in order to ‘establish harmonious 
and happy social relationshiss, it is" ‘ hecessary to make 
the child ‘assimilate the more abiding values, ides- 
logies, thoughts and actions-which make for a larger 
and fuller individual life; and 2 richer and - finely 
adjusted social organism, impari a philosophy of life, 
a spiritual foundation on which to build, a rod with 
which to measure, for in progertion to its adherence 
to this, will its purpose and function in life be 
evaluated. Hippiness may, thereforé, be interpreted 
as the realisation of this ideal or philosophy. The 
closer the individual’s approach to it, the greater will 
be the sense of fulfilment and the higher the sense of 
satisfaction. In the very striving-is the zest of exist« 
ence the purpose of which imparts a meaningful 
contour to life and lends it depth and stability. 

Education, is a social process by means of which 
the individual is prepared to fis a complicated group 
pattern, wherein le may find a place that: would best 
enable him to make his cultural conttibution to the 
group and in return draw the warmth and. satisfaction 
that comes of human contact and intimate relationships, 
As long as society remained simple, the task was easy, 
for relationships were direct. But as s0ciety grew 
more complex, the task became heavier, relationships 
miore deviated. No more can the old attitude be 
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passed on to the young as tools for crafismanship were - 


once handed -down from generation to generation- 
Nor can a fresh growitfg life be modelled upon: the 
older. For thought modes change as the technique 
of living changes. The old conception of the appren- 
ticeship of the young to the old, and of education as 
an agency to carry out the social purpose of conser- 
vation and transmission in order to ensure the survi-’ 


val ‘and stability . of ‘society, need. very considerable, 


modification ‘now. Something much more than mere 
conservation,..a definite provision for adaptation to 
the changing ‘demands arising out of rapidly ‘altering 
conditions, becomes essential; in other words, there 
arises the vital need for a new sense of values, & 
reorientation of moral attitudes in life. : 
At no time has this ta task been beset with so many 
ifficulties as at the preseut moment, with the growing 
conflict between the old order and ‘the new, between 
the individual and the group, between man and 
woman. The last named conflict. receding more to the 
backgroiind ag other phases come forward to dominate 
the stage. But it is far from’ adjusted, particularly in 
India whére the obsolete form and living thought 
ave still in very sharp contrast. ¢ 
The quality which iends the highest moral value 
_to Hfe is freedom. ‘his ideal has haunted man since 
‘the dawn of: history. Freedom is the essence of life 
and living is. but. the opportunity for the ‘fullest deve- 
lopment, aiid, éxpréssion of an individual’s gifts and 
talents, and which alone can make for the completest 
growth: of his or her personality. Only: freedom can 
create and maintain ‘an environment conducive: to this.. 
‘For where the individual’s natural expression 18 
thwarted, the frustrated element forges subterranean 
“passages and takes'.on anti-social forms, The highest 
fugiction of education is to encourage the: urge to- 
wards freedom.” Where. it seeks to put’ the lid on, 
the moral balance is. bound to be upset; for while the 
mitid and heart give allegiance to the ideal of free- 
dom, the lips will be given service to the authority 
which thwarts this very natural urge. This immediately 


: creates a state of tension, mental reservations that - 


falsify relationships, and a perpetual haunting by 2 
sense of guilt at having let down the ideal and stem- 
med life’s very impulse. But the attainment of the 
ideal is impossible unless the teachers are themselves 
free, free through experience and a comprehension of 
their responsibilities through a professional training 
for freedom. For the object of education sould be to 
determine not merely the type of society, but also 
the aim of life; hence the overwhelming need for 
spiritual values to provide the necessary guidance. - 
Contemplation of ideals without the opportunity to 
tealise them, necessarily leads to spiritual frustration. 


It is therefore as essential for educators to import ways" 


and means ef implementing the ideals placed before 


the pupils, as it is to impart methods of working out- 


material formulae. So mueh of the disillusionment and, 
cynicism among the youth comes of thig bankruptcy of 
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the professionals’ io implement ideals, the - ciuaplete 


“divorce betwee the eogy-book maxims, the slogans 


given by the Jeaders, ‘and the actual paths along which 
they are ultimately forced by so-called cxigendies. 
Teday, sys stems of ideas, ideals, skills, information’ are 
ineulcated’ in such & way a8 ‘to’ ‘give little or no help to 
adjust the ‘zap between” the ideal and its attainment. 
The classics, ‘fine arts, science, philosophy, history all 
éarry profound yalues for ennobling the present:. and 
improving. the future oxly when a respect for, ‘one’s 
culture and intellectual ability becomes a’réal, experience, 
That is completely’ undermihed in a politically subject 
people, and long exploited masses and -our. youth suffer 
from this severé handicap. That -self-respect. has, to be 
restored. But self-respect comés from, self-confidence, 
whish is but a by-product of freedom: Without this basi@_ 
moral fourdation, all else becomes insecure, unreal. 
Rising direct out of this is the isolation of the 
intellectual activities froma the fiéld of production and 
exchange, and the manifold inter-relationships these 
involve. Today, culture is regartled as a delicate hot- 
house plant which can thrive only In solemn isolation | 
under _eareful shelter, far removed | from the harsh din 
of the, struggle for existence... This has ‘also upset the 
moral , equilibrium because’ . unless our ‘intellectual, 
ethical and aesthetic ideals” are grounded and correlated 


-to every pligise of dur ecdnomic- and material existence, 


our moral values- get confused, -because- qrrelevant and 
illogical. Whilst we insist on tour’ rig ght to things of 
beauty and comfort, we rarély agsume any conscious 
responsibility, as to how: those ‘things are produced, by 
what immoral methods, sweating, ‘child labour, ugly 
conditions of work, exploitation, aad a whole train of 
human degradation and sortow.: Even ‘where one has 
knowledge, the social conscience ig lacking , due to this 


‘divorce, and mental dishonesty that results from it. 


Some explain it away as irrationality of historie forces, 
others as inevitable. human ‘nature, entirely, forgetting 
that human beings are the product of a group (society) 
and the envirohment it provides. ° The sharpening of 
the social awareness is a’ process generated by the {nter_ 
action between the. child and the soviety and the sur- 
roundings provided. The educators assume No res- 
ponsibility for that; they only shué the’ door of their 
splendid ivory tower the tighter, 


“The cash-nexus of our culture, its pecuniary- 
mindedness, subordinates all other values and func- 
tions to the pecuniary where it doés not completely 
suppress them. Thus our medical profession finds 
-the pecuniary interests of its leaders in direct con- 
flict with the interests and needs of the profession 
generally, and its broader functional role. Engineers 
and technicians, educators and other professionals 
find their acquisitive mterestd in direct conflict with 
their occupational functions. In. short, the almost 
exclusive pre-oceupation with the pecuniary aspect 
and relationship of oscupations tends to rigidify their 
.functions and to destroy their proper and Necessary 

.. -Articuldtion “with one another,” comments a well- 
known educationist, ‘ 
In the. new society ‘which is strugg 


oe 


ling to be born, 
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if culture is to be a vigorous and ‘progressive moral 
force, it is necessary to maintain properly : balanced 
relationships between the different functional fields ot 
life, and make culture an element of common tink in 
the total process of daily life. 7 : 


The present condition. of society all the world over 
is, beginning to worry some of. the, thinking sections. 
Some of this is sensed in: the new literature that is 
coming out. Victor Gollanez’s “Our Threatened Valués 
is Typical of This”, wherein he says: 


“At the crucial moment. it will not be paper 
constitutions that men and Women will obey; they 
- will obey their own nature, such as it has become 
. means and not -ends are the effective reality; 
behaviour, not the reagon for it, is socially 
decisive...” . 
Incidentally he lays thie plank for it at the doors 
of the interpreters of ‘Marxism ;-Marx’s insistence on 
materialism in the technical-sense, an insistence prompt- . 
ed by a‘ passion to liberate personality, has been @ 
potent factor in the -spread of materialism in the 
popular sense and in the growth of contempt for the 
very personality: that’ Marx desired to ‘liberate. Lenin 


carried, it a stép’ forward ‘in that passionate urge for- 


the idéal society whose protection to him meant 8? 
infinitely” critcial that’ any method that might -contri- 
bute to the absolute power—even if it be dictatorship, ” 
seemed not only necessary but a duty. Today not only 
Russia but. the whole world is reaping its fruit because 
of the use of that technifaue by the pommninieh in every 
eountry. 
Up to the advent of Nazism, moral values were 
- never openly abrogated although wide disparities yawned 
between precept and practice. Slogans and high-sound- * 
ing catches that fill so gracefully from lips found no 
echo in action. Fascist however paid scant courtesy to 
niceties. They made a high’ cult of brutality and a 
philosophy of totalitarianism. Although the danger of 
fascist tendencies is not quite lost, it standg generally 
discredited, more because ‘the countrfs which openly 
practised fascism sustained heavy defeats. But the 
communist party still continues ‘to exercise its influence, 
especially on the young minds, by its ruthless “short- 
cuts” to achievements. So much has the youth of our 
eountry been exercised by this quality unaware of its 
_grave implications. It has therefore become doubly im- 
perative to reiterate the old moral values although in 
new terms to remind ourselves just as much as our 
‘youth, that’ those standards still continue to remain 
‘like faithful gate-posts to sustain that abiding quality ~ 
in our body politic which lends meaning to our 
achievement. For we see only too well from experience 
that all isms or a State, called by any name you like, 
does not automatically assume the qualities of such 
a state. Nor is the mere economics that can for 
instance make a state socialistic, it-is much more the 
actual structure and its capacity for allowing the 
citizens as free human beings. For where a socialist 
‘State is mot at the same time liberal and democratic, 
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‘ié is bound to become exploitative and oppressive not 
perhaps in the old conventional sense but in a differ- 
ent yet real way. s 

-The moral issues of our day are nécessarily ¢on- 


, cerned with thé conflict -between those who stand for 


what are. recognised a8 permatent’ values such as 
liberty, ‘tolerence, respect for the human personality. 
It is human experience’ that no society tan hold 
together without. some ‘such ‘cementing. ties. -At the 
“same time one has also to realise that. one can’t 
rigidly adhere to. forms where the content has been 
radically altered~or the form. is out of focus in & 
newly altered situation. Where the society is under 
quick transformation as at, the present momeDt, the rela. 
tive value of some of the old codes are bound to be 
affected, nay sometimes what was once commended 88 
the virtue may now be condemned as an undesirable 
quality, such as for instance meekness..and humility 
which Christianity extolled and managed thereby to 
keep the toiling masses in bondage. These qualities 
fiay be intrinsically alright but in their social applica- 
tion have been so grossly abused that unpleasant asso-. 
ciationg have sprung up around them. In their places 
new virtues or rather old concepts with new orienta- 
tions are being substituted, such as that of thrift and 
industry, which mainly take on their colous from their 
setting. For thrift in a prosperous society would be 
miserliness just as industry ‘in the sense of driving 
large sections of society to exhaustion to keep the 
smaller ones in comparative idleness and.. comfort, 
would be immoral. In the same way those based on 
excessive concern with individual Tectitude need 
reorienting in the direction of social. responsibility. 
Accumulation of private property, not only commended | 
but even desirable in the highly insecure state of 
eapitalistic’ society, would be a crime in the socialist 
state. 

The abstractness of codes dees not however, 
mean that institutions, customs and laws are to be 
disregarded or despised and to carry on from hour to 
hour or day to day short-lived codes for each occasion; 
nor can it mean that because life is-ati unending chail: 


‘of revolution one is only justified in engaging oneself 


in revolutionary acts every: moment. . For creative 
purpose, stability and freedom from too much tension 
ig aS necessary as change, ' otherwise no equtruenye) 
work would ever be possible. That is why mankind 
has from time immemorial created institutions for 
_canalising and preserving whatever it garnerg and 
gains from time to time in the course of its ceaseless 
march down the long centuries. The appeal and sanc- 
tion of tradition are based on this. Otherwise One 
would not be able to -plan life according to a desired 
pattern with reasonable hope of its being realised. 
The relative stability of such a condition is called 
‘peace, so dear to the storm-tossed human heart, In 
our present context of life the most dominating factor 
is the evaluation of moral values in relation to politi- 
eal life and institutions, particularly-—-Grad—but im 
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an increasing degree, the state is pene endowed with 
definite and positive moral, responsibilities and duties, 


in some instances it being a gradual transference from. 
Charity, 


the individual and the. society to the state. 
philanthropy -and the: like are. today given constitu- 


tional status and integrated. inte the. norma] functions, 


of the State. There are, hewever other aspects of this 
-relationship especially * where _a. liberal, 
socialist state is contemplated, .. 


-guthoritarian, for while. the Jatter calls up force, thé 


former suggests spontaniety and: agreement, "Yet. there ; 
two: 


can be tio.- organised’. , state,- without ‘the | 
—ag someone. has. said liberty struggles ‘against 
authority, yet. deserves ,. it,. at the - same timne 
while . authority. . checks’. lihetey it seeks to 
keep it alive. “Really - speaking in the political 

context force and--consent are correlative. Every 
consent is more or less. forced, but the compelling 
factor need not: necessarily be a: weapon of violence, 
rather one of reason and agreement built upon facts. 
Liberty is the complete experience of an: individual ot 
the joy ‘of projection and expansion, ‘to enable the 
personality to. feel the various expressions of life in 
his own way and give scope to individual tendencies 
and activities, faculties and aptitudes, so that he can 
do what is satisfying to himself, while authority 
represents the order and regularity, the self-imposed 
restraints which reasoning individuals realise they owe 
to each other,. thereby strengthening each in the 
collective, and, the all in one. It is to serve this that 
democracy is upheld, signifyiny the desire to give the 
masses importance in the shaping aNd deliberating of 
their affairs. Every form of human activity ag it 
unfolds, takes strength from all other activities, This 
applies equally to politics Into which come so many 
eother aspects of human activity—for no. activity is 
isdlated. One may say therefore that no moral ¢odes 
can be built up except through the economic and 
political structures, After all every citizen of a state 
in some measure or another puts into practice his 
ethical beliefs, through. political life. The conventional 
belief that- polities is, only machiavellism in which 
moral standards have, no place, has been completely 
exploded by men like Gandhiji who in. the definition 
of Croce, the distinguished Italian Socia] Philosopher, 
is interpreted. as “the polities of a Saint, who in order 
to attain his saintly goal, availed himself of the sole 
means of attaining -it, which were those offered him 
by politics”. Politics is after all only a means, Rot 
an end. A real ; -moral education must embrace 
political education, that ‘is ultivation _of qualities 
which will.imbue,. every type of. public activity, so 
that sovereignty is translated into terms of duty, Jear 
is replaced by. confidence, and equality becomes Dot 
a mathematical quotient but a consciousness of our 
common humanity and common rights. Then the 
state itself ceases to convey a simple utilitarian 
relation and become instead of a synthesis of forces, 
synthesis of culture. 


democratic a 
as opposed +0” 
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The growing emphasis. on the rights of the 


individual and the struggle towards a democratic 


form. of society, also. raiség a conflich in moral 


concepts. This is further complicated in Indian society 


_-gtill semi-feudal in character ald staniped by family 
authoritarianism—by a direct challenge from a risilé 
industrial ‘community with its new set of values. 
‘Democracy,which is a social ideal on respect for the 
individual, recognises’ ‘and safeguards the uniqueness of 
each personality, affirnis the individual's right to equal 
—not identical—opportunities for the development ot 
his sor her. potentialities, believes that each has 


‘ something special to contribute, and that each, while 


taking something away from society also puts something 
back, “Publig education emerges from and flows into 
the stream of social‘living.” These. concepts no doubt 
militiate against the “take over” from a previous age 
that has gone by. But*if we have faith in the 
democratic idea as we profess:to. do, and believe there 
is morality only -in intelligent.-consent, that coercion 
resting on no matter how.-high-sounding a motive, i8 
unethical; that “circular response’ or an integration - 
resulting “from -group exploration, discussion and 


‘interpretation represents a method . superior to , the 


dictates of a ‘single mind, then we have a moral 
obligation to- introduce and practise its basic principles 
in all phases of life, fs 

This takes: as its premise ‘the. concept of dialectics 
that’ is development and growth through the impact 
of the various internal forces in continuous rise and 
fall, thereby enriching Life by change and variety 
instead of stagnation and.monotony. It is these waves 
of renovation which ennoble life and endow it with 
stimulation. Therefore, a democratic society accepts 
the bonafides ‘of these diverse currents and rather 
than set limits and checks, open the field to 
‘them to enable them to co-operate in “harmonious 
discord”, The authoritarian society, on the other hand, 
distrusts opposition and spontaneous forces in conflict, 
believes in shoricuts to the siezure of its objective, 


- insensitive to the means employed, prescribes established 


rigid regulations which .can only” be disobeyed at a 
fatal cost. It is also seen that the rises and falls of 
democratic groups do notvlead to social deterioration 
or political collapse as in the authoritarian one, for 
as in the physical system, reactions produce crises. 
Rather it is a process which can be likened to the 
ploughing of the earth to woo a new crop out of it. 
But if creative life forces are to. inundate the 
narrow form of practical life and transform themselves 
into abundanty productive streams, the responsibility 
on each individual is greater than. on the collective, 
the important thing is the vigour of the personality 
in: whom the ethical ideal is deeply embedded and 
which he can reach for. Gandhiji has in his own quaimt 
way characterised it as his inner voice, which Croce 
describes as “nothing but the needy of history 
personified in individuals and they gradually assume 
their proper order in the maze, in the intricacy, in 
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the struggle of indiGidual actions gradually being | 


translated into actuality in the manner and degree S 


possible to them.” It is therefore more realistic to put 
greater “emphasis on the’: moral ‘standards ach 
individual conforms: to, instead of their only burying 
themselves calling on the state to change its natute. 
Indian women have also to fight against the 
double standard of sexual morality” that still plagues 
. Indian society, which is another aspect of the conflict 
of moral ideas: The older moral codes need definite 
alteration. -Iidueation has a 


resulted in so much injustice ‘and discrimination 
against woman, by a correct analysis of the two sexes 
in relationship to society. Education must bring 
Sociciy to a recognition of the social division of labour 
between : the -sexes, of the ttuth: that woman power 
is basic and that she is a social and economic factor 
on’ her own, not as an assistant to man. It is also 
essential to make society’ accept ‘the housewife as 2 
’ distinct’ economic entity that makes an invaluable 
contribution to the -natwa4l etonomy, though she may 
not labour at a machine or scratch at a desk and 
bring home a monthly pay cheque. In reality, even 
in material terms she-is as much of a working woman 
as a factory worker, for she expends more energy, 
time and skill ‘in the production of commiodities than 
any legally protected industrial worker, for her working 


hours are practically‘ unlimited and her tools countless.” 


As for her social value it cannot be measured in terms 
of standard weights, as society is dependént on her 
not. only for its biological perpetuation but cultural as 
well, for woman is one of the most important 
stabilising social forces in the home and outside, One 


*., 





WHY GANDHISM ! 
A Study in the Relationship of Technique and Civilization 


By BUDDHA PRAKASILm.s., rz, MAS. 


Crviuizarion is the supreme art of Life-spirit. It is the 
attribute of concord and co-ordination, the function of 
harmony and homonoia, the spirit of adaptation and 
adjustment. Human relations are, in fact, marked by 
discord and conflict as those of other lesser breeds and 
blind elements of nature. But there is a fine instinct in 
man, which generates a sense of restraint and a spirit of 
sacrifice and thus makes possible a social order, a political 
state and a religious fellowship. This instinct is the root 
cf civilization whose outward symbol is the ‘civitas’ or the 
state. 

The civitas and hence civilization requires an environ- 
ment of placidity and accommodation. among different 
phenomenal and human forces. The relationship of physical 
surrounding and human existence is as vital to the geneses 
of civilization as that subsisting between human heings 
inter se in respect of matters of common concern, The 
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each’ 


great responsibility in - 
replacing these false evaluations of sex, which have . 


20: 


writer has «rightly defined her social value 4s 
“priceless”, Education has to reorient the traditional 
discount attached to the female sex as a whole, and 
give it an intelligent, scientific and cogent value. 
This alone can restore the moral balance which has 
long been very badly tipped between the social 
attitudes of the two sexés and ‘society, with all its 
attendant hardship to women, and the infidite moral 


“damage to society as a whole. 


The time has come when the. old type of ‘moral 
behaviour has to be replaced by a new, when if must. 
‘not be forgotten that the youltig people of today are 
not merely heirs of the past -but also the builders of. 
tomorrow, that either spiritual values must become 
real and therefore, dominant, or the world be left 
for ever to the ravages and ‘hayoes that become 
inevitable when etéonomic. values alone prevail. 
Education must create in each human heart a new 
faith in a new philosophy that teaches, however 
paradoxical it may seem, that in the mathematics of 
present-day economics sharing leads to an increase in 
the good things of life, that plenty is maintained only 
when all have a share in it, that the greatest happiness 
of each is but a pouniSrnect of the greatest good 
of all. 

So man still continues to dream, hope and strive 
for a more human world from. which exploitation and 
oppression, poverty and disease will have disappeared 
and the state become the ‘expression ofthis noble 
life. For moral standards become meaningful only 
in translating those codes in terms of everyday life— 
or as someone has said, transform morals into polities. 
In this lies the salvaging of humanity from the 
present moral morass. 





first relationship leads to the progress of physical science 
and development of material paraphernalia ; the second 
results in state, society and religion. This bi-faced evolution 
—material and spiritual—tending towards command over 
environment is known as technique. This is instrumental 
to the growth of civilization in so far as it helps create an 
atmosphere of adjustment and harmony, in which physical 
forces, animal impulses and spiritual urges meet in a 
symmetrical pattern to form a cosmic  sittilickheit. 


‘Technique and civilization are in this way, interwining in 


inter-related in their incidence. As 
technique progresses, the mechanism of accommodation 
advances and civilization steps forward. . Likewise, ‘as 
civilization rises, the spirit of accommodation is ingrained 
deep and the technique becomes perfect. The process of 
technique promoting civilization is that of thought evolv- 
ing into action and a machine put to production. A 


their effects and 
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x : ; ts 
thought can never becémé actior until the impelling urge 
of spirit brings to bear on it its moulding influence; a 
machine. can never act as a productive® agency until the 
steam-pressure of human effort moves it om. This moulding 
influence or formative force, -this steam-pressure of effort 
are the indicia of civilization. Technique, . therefore, is a 
sign of civilization only if it is annealed, assimilated and 
formed an integral: part of -human life. It is a sign of 
un-civilization if it results’ in indigestion,” diarrhtea or 
constipation. Technique has, thus, to develop with regard 
to the general trend of civilization. 
instances wherein technique displays an overgrowth and 
‘smothers the life of civilization. Like the overfed Roman, 
who yomits to eat again, . till he succumbs to nausea, an 
ailing civilization gocs on intaking techniques till it finds 
itself cramped by it. Like a spider it is caught in the 
cumbrous web which it so strenuously weaves. 

In the early history of lile some species of fishes 
evolved: a remarkable system of fins which facilitated 
quick movement in water but this specialized technique 
destroyed the incentive to further development. Hence 
those poor species, which were fastened to the floor, 
provided the stimulus for the next stage of evolution. 
They emérged as amphibians and reptiles. In course of 
time these reptiles, in turn, abnormally swelled in bulk 
and developed an abstruse technique of life, which told 
heavily on their mobility and adaptiveness and rendered 
them unfit to respond successfully to the challenge of the 
ice age. In their place, the rats came and carried the 
process of biological evolution ahead. Their successors, the 
anthropoids and later the Neanderthals, again cultivated 
an advanced technique of living as manifest from their 
paintings and funeral paraphernalia. Blut they could not 
summon the stamina to contend with the conditions of the 
fourth glacial epoch and in their place, the authors of the 
upper Palaeolithic culture, that was infinitely poorer in 
techniqu; led. the course of evolution to its goal, viz, 
man. 

In hiiman history ; -also,-the Polynesians, Eskimos and 
Nomads showed great’.inventiveness .by taming a forbid- 
ding énvironment, by means of the amazing tecliniques of 
seamanship, salmon ‘hunting and domestication of animals 
respectively. But their life-spirit was spent in their 
endeavours and their - civilization was at last arvested. 
“Likewise in ancient Egypt and Babylon, architecture and 
engineering ‘reached a high pitch of development, The 
pyramids, colossii and obelisks, canals, siggurats and towns 
still -vouch for the great technical achievement of our 
ancestors. But it is equally true that their cultures curbed 
the progress of civilization and the uncultured barbarian 
invaders came and spurred it on. 

Turning the searchlight towards our own civilization 
of the present age we find that we have tremendcusly 
advanced in science, industry and techniques. Practically 
all activities of human life are done by machines, Sowing 
and reaping of corn, spinning and weaving of cloth, cook- 
ing, lighting, printing, building—all are done by power- 
driven engines. Even travelling, talking, writing and 
counting have become mechanized and in developed coun- 
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giant techniques, 


‘in history before, 
flistory abounds in‘ 


“tries feeling and thinking aré also getting méchanized since 


mental complexes have begun to be shaped by adminis- 
tration of various hormones, .in brief, man has been 
enmeshed from all sides in. “the. net, of techniques. These 
of course, demonstrate the great co- 
ordination’ of, human endeavour and, pooling and pumping 
of vast reserves of energy and skill Never has such close 
collaboration been displayed by mankind on a world-wide 
scale ; ; ‘never has such contro] over nature been achieved 
Man’s mastery over his environment, 
effectuated :by, his conquest. ‘of matter and command over 
time and space, ig an unprecedented chef-@oeuvre of 
human progress: This crowning’ triumph is the. result: of 
extreme specialization of role and subtle, distribution of 
functions made possible by the growing capacity for social 
aecommodation and adjustment. So far it is a sign of the 
growth of civilization, But, sidé by side, this striding 
development of techniques ,could.: mot be ‘absorbed and 
assimilated by man. Hence it could not cause any improve- 
ment in the general health. It rather impaired it by over- 
feeding. The result is the anomalous’ position of gluttony 
and anaemia, of over-production and under-consumption, 
of exceeding command over -environment and loosening 
grip of conscience. Egypt, for instance, was asked in 1936 
to reduce the cotton acreage to a third of every plantation; 
Cuba curtailed the sugar crop to 444 million tons in 1927; 
Brazil déstroyed 12.million bags of coffee in 1931; Jersey 
let her cows go dry; Mexico wasted her figs and the 
United States of America have burnt their wheat. Recently 
an enormous quantity of potato was destroyed in Alabama 
under the Congressional price support programme and a 
drastic cut in the rice .production of California is in 
contemplation, All this is being.done while there is. a 
global scarcity of foodstuffs.. This shocking paradox of 
modern civilization shows ghat there is something wrong 
with it, There is thus scarcity amidst plenty. The mal- 
distribution of wealth has polarized the disparity between 
moneyed and poor people and precipitated class conflicts 
and revolutions. These vertical differences have been 
accompanied by* horizontal differences on a wider plane. 
Cumulative acquisitiveness, known as nationalism, has 
pitted all countries of the world against each other in an 
arena of internecine wars. These wars have been rendered . 
ghastly and destructive by the impact of industrialism, 
democracy and science and scourged by them the world is 
awaiting the fate of Hiroshima day and night. Thus all the 
forces of progress are providing impulsion to the engines 
of devastation. Human civilization is drifting towards a 
black-out ! 

The reason is simple: The progress we have made is 


“an illusion ; it has enslaved its maker ; it has crushed his 


soul and made. him a flywheel of the machine of nature.- 
It has made him like a cotterpin, a cogwheel, a crank- 
shaft, a pulley or a piston. A worker working on a rotary 
machine, which types, prints, cuts, folds and bundles, acts 
only as its handle; a person operating a crane on a 
harbour and lifting tons in a trice is an insignificant cog- 
wheel of that giant mechanism. Deafened by din and dazed 
with speed, this black dust-covered marlock, the ghost 
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of man, haa hecoine a chattel and an automaton. He has 
Jost his heart and sold his soul. He has become subject 
to so many complexes and stimulii- that he is unable to 
bear them. Extreme specialization and technicality have 


resulted in one-sided development of his personality and . 


Jed to narrowness of outlook. Narrow-mindedness begets 
bigotry and want of accommodation. Hence the riddle and 
crisis of :present civilization. 

One of the consequences. of the mechanization of 
techniques has been a speedy over-production of goods 
which cannot all be consumed -by their producers. Neces- 
sarily that have to be exported abroad. But the outer- 
markets are themselves replete with foods, since those 
countries are being industrialized and rendered self- 
sufficient and the exporters are also at loggerheads to sell 
cheaper. Therefore, on one side there are tariffs, protec- 
tions and bounties and on the other there are colonies, 
empires and monopolies. Thus nationalism collides with 
colonialism and the result is war. 

There are critics who ascribe these evils to the 
economia system of capitalism. They argue that with 
the rise of socialism the motive for profit would disappear 
and the coniflct for exports would come to an end. 
Colonies and empires would vanish away and countries 
excelling in one article would freely supply the surplus to 
those who need it. There would be no question of over- 
production, for the international field of free distribution 
would absorb all that now looks surplus. Man also will 
have to work less, his needs being easily and adequately 
satisfied, and will have more leisure to enjoy the amenities 
of life which civilization has made available. 

The picture is very fascinating and granting that it 
becomes a reality, we are ‘to ask as to whether man would 
be as happy and civilized as it portrays him. Leaving aside 
utopian criticisms, we should scan the sugcess of this 
programme with the measures that are at our disposal at 
present. Regarding Indian cloth industry, it has been 
computed by a learned savant ‘that if all the workers whom 
mill cloth keeps out of employment in India were to be 
engaged in machine-production, there woyld be enough 
cloth produced in India in one year to clothe the entire 
world for several years. In other words, the textile industry 
of all countries of the world would step. Likewise other 
parts of the world which have specialized in other indus- 
tries would meet the world-requirements in that respect. 
Middle East would supply oil ; Argentine, boots ; America, 
radios ; England bicycles and Russia, what not. In this 
way there would be. strictly one-sided development of 
industries in different countries and their people would be 
specialized to do only these varieties of work. This rigid 
“division of work would result in rigid 
peoples and a stratified society of alphas, betas, gammas, 
deltas and epsilons each having différent biological make- 
up and psychological techniques as depicted in Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World. In such society, the elaborate 
discipline of training and education and surgery would fit 
a man so completely to his station of life that he would 
have neither ideas nor organs for any purpose beyond it. 
Such people are fossils of men with no creative spirit, 


‘ fundamental postulate has 


segregation of 
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no artistic impulse, no.sense of self-culture. They have 
nothing in common which can bring them together; and 
their distance and difference create the same problem of 
adjustment which faces mankind today. In Russia, where 
some show of socialism was made, we find the same 
problem staring us in the face. Huge economic and 
mechanical plans have engulfed the creative personality of 
man‘ and the cumbrous trade unions have not been able 
to save the individual from overwork. Recent income-tax 
Jaws show what great leeway is being given for the amass- 
ing of private fortunes and the ban on the freedom of 
thought and expression indicates as to what: extent these 
laws can allow.men to do so. Adding to this the foul game 
of power-politics, one can easily imagine the lethal and 
violent forces that this system has released to international 
relations, How then can it. serve the cause of world peace 
and stability. aaa : 

_ Thus socialism is not the lasting panacea of our ills, 
We want a radical cure and happily that cure has been 
prescribed by Gandhiji. Gandhiji has not dallied with the 
symptoms, he has directly diagnosed the disease. As a 
firm believer in nature-cure he has sought to treat the 
patient by quickening the curative process of his own 
nature. He has, therefore, not suggested tonics, extracts 
and elixirs ; he has rather stressed on fasting, abstinence 
and penance. His patient is one of high blood-pressure 
and high neurotic tension. Hence he has tried to tone up 
his spirit by prayer, love and truthfulness, Instead of 
forming an idea and imposing it on society he has 
evolved the technique of improvement from the very 
defects of our civilization. : 

Gandhiji’s thoughts and actions have been conditioned 
by Indian circumstances. Hence his culture and philosophy 
have the inextricable context of Indian life to explain 
them. Yet he has a universal message for mankind which 
he dreams to deliver through India of his ideals. His, 
been the restoration’ of the 
mastery and freedom of human individuality. Hence he has 
preached a comprehensible, self-suficing, full and free 
culture in which the personality of man may luxuriantly 
flourish and prosper. He takes, therefore, mankind to the 
vital springs of nature in which it may drink the blissful 
elixir of life. His ‘back-to-nature’ directive does not mean- 
the renovation of atavism or reversion to animalism, He 
does not like man to be a slave of nature or servile -to- its 
base impulses; he also does not like him t6 pose as a 
master of nature and suppress its vital cravings. He 
wishes man to be a companion of nature, to establish 
harmony and concord with it, to derive freshness and 
nobility from its gentle elements and to fashion his life in 
close communion with all that is good, graceful and 
enlivening in its phenomena. He leads the bafled man of 
the ailing civilization to the bosom of mother earth for 
solace and inspiration, Thus he advocates a rural culture, 
wherein everyone works according to his capacity and 
breathes his soul in his work. Every such work is instinct 
with a creative spirit that prompts it and is, as such, the 
full and free expression of what is best in the svorker, 
Such work is a spiritual need and not only a psychological 





| behind Khadi, Gandhiji 
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necessity, as Kropotkin arguég. It is to provide such work 
to every person, that lives on the surface of the earth, 
that Gandhiji had launched his programme of Khadi and 
rural reconstruction. As he wrote: 

; “The problem is how to find work and wages for 

the millions of villagers who are fast losing the will 

to work, to think and even to live.” : . 

The rejuvenation of will-power, the bestowal of 
spiritual strength and the development of individuality jn 
the framework of society are the hall-marks of Gandhiji’s 
plea for simple living. 4 

But this is not a dogma or a fetish with Gandhiji. He 
has throughout heen a scientist and loved ‘science. He is 
not prepared to forego the benefits that science has con- 
ferred on man. In his life, lie used torch, watch, set of 
teeth, microphone, radio-and motor’ car. What Gandhiji ever 
eschewed is the conversion of man into a machine. Even 
more Gandhiji hated dullness, idling, unemployment and 
inequality caused by extremes of richness and poverty. 
fence, he envisaged free work of one’s own free choice, 
which does not only bring economic freedom, but also 
leads ‘to political freedom through it and is at 
the same time a way of spiritual freedom. Khadi 
is the symbol of free work. But it is not a superstition. 
[{ urban culture and industrial technique can he so 
developed and manipulated as to fulfill the ideals lying 
would be quite prepared to 
renounce it. He has written : 


“Khadi is the gnly true economic proposition in 
terms of the millions of villagers until such time, it 
ever, when a better system of supplying work and 
adequate wages for every able-bodied person above the 
age of sixteen, male or female, is found for his field, 
cottage or even factory in every one of the villages of 
India ; or till sufficient cities are built up to displace 
the villages so as to give the villagers the necessary 

ecomforts and amenities that a  well-regulated life 
demands. and is entitled to.” 

Thus, Khadi is the tentative solution of the problems 
facing the present generation of mankind. It can 
conveniently: become the stepping-stone to something better, 
in case. civilization .progresses ‘along the Jines laid down 
by it satis = 

Technique has, thug; 'to be- subordimated to civilization ; 
it has to become a iminister and not a master; it has to 
promote adjustment and not to hamper it; it has to aid 
the development of creative individuality and not to hinder 
it; it has to make human life full, free and pleasant 
yather than dirty, thwarted and wearisome. This is 
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possible when man fully imbibes and follows the working 
of these techniques and contributes his best to theirc 
development. Then alone can there be equality or freedom. 
To think of equality in an age in which millions work 
blindly without understanding and appreciating what they 
are doing is a chimerical dream ; to conceive of freedom 
in an environment in which man. toils mechanically with- 
out exercising his free will) or expressing . his creative 
instinct is logically absurd. To make equality ‘and freedom 


Teal, it is necessary to equalize techniques and a knowledge 
of their operations, 


so that man may employ them 
according to his inner impulses and attain through them 
the height to which his persofality is destined. 

The Gandhist solution is commended by some eminent 
authorities of present thought for the ills of our socicty. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, in his latest book Science, Liberty and 
Peace, has attempted a masterly exposition of the working 
of modern civilization and reached the conclusion that 
every advance in the application of pure science to mass- 
production and mass distribution, as is done almost 
universally at present, will increase the tyranny of an ever- 
increasing minority over the rest of mankind. He then 


goes on to consider the remedies and recommends passive 


resistance, propagation of religion, restriction of * inter- 
national trade as may curb competition and nationalist 
feeling and the localization of industries to replace mass 
production. All these are the cardinal tenets of Gandhism, 
as seen above. Mr. Louis Fischer also writes that the foun- 
tain of trouble is the vast accumulation of power. Te, 
therefore, suggests the breaking of the citadels of power by 
decentralizing the processes of production and restoring 
the joy of Home-life.* But this is not possible in the 
existing system of production by heavy machines, until 
they are thoroughly integrated by mankind, as essential 
ingredients of ‘their lifework. Hence like the Erewhonians, 
whom Samuel Butler portrayed in his satire Erewhon, 
modern man should, realize that he has been enslaved by 
his mechanical inventions and hasten to rid himself of 


these shackles. a 


Todey Gandhiji is no more amongst us, but it is wroug.. 
to say that he is dead. His spirit, his message and his 
inspiration would continue to emblam the hearts * of 
millions of men up to milleniums of years. His path is the 
best one for us to tread if we really wish to save our 
civilization from the dangers of the atomic age. 





®See his hook Gandhi end Stalin and his article in The Hindustan 
Times, April 2, 1947. 





THE CROSS AND THE EAGLE 


By Prof. SUNIL KUMAR BOSE, mua. 


Count Keysertinc makes an interesting statement regard- 
ing the future saints of the world. In his opinion, the days 
of one-sided saints are gone. The future saints will be 
complete men in whom the forces of earth and spirit will 
balance each other and whose symbol will be the Cross 
and the Eagle. The coming of those saints has heen pre- 
pared for, more than by anybody else, by 
Gandhiji’s philosophy is actually a philosophy of work 
which is quite in tune with the modern world of dynamism, 
not a philosophy which pfecludes the possibility of dis- 
interested religious faith no less than that of unspiritual 
work, but is happy synthesis of both. This is his great 
philosophy of non-violence. 

Non-vielence is not Gandhiji’s discovery, he  re- 
discovered it. But in doing so he gave it a new life and a 
new character undreamt of before. The greatest saints of 
antiquity preached it and not a few of the. modern thinkers 
speak of it passionately. Christ said : 

*. . . but I say unto you that resist not evil, but 
whosoever shali smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” 

The society of friends caught the spirit of this text, 
and Tolstoy got drunk from the same intoxicating source. 
Gandhiji has given this message a revolutionary character 
and role and made the most fruitful experiment in modern 
history. He has also made the tremendous possibility of 
Christ’s message apparent to a misguided world, That is 
why we see that a few years ago Lansbury pleaded with 
Hitler to “adopt the principles contained in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” Speaking at the Peace Aims Conference, 
Oxford, 1943, Lionel Curtis caught the same tune: 

“Such a system must be a commonwealth, by which 
we mean the Sermon on the Mount translated into 
political terms.” 

C. F. Andrews is equally eloquent of the possibility 
of this message in his book on the above gospel. But no 
greater defeat of spiritual values, no mor® glaring wastage 
of spiritual wealth, has ever been witnessed in this world 
than the defeat of Christ’s message. Tolstoy rightly pointed 
out that the men who repudiate Christ’s message most 
are either non-believers or most devout believers. Christian 
Europe, therefore, went mad with violence. So was 
violence lurking in the exaggerated piety of the middle 
ages, and the holy-crusades wanted to redeem the réligion 
of love with the most implacable of hate. Modern Europe 
has crucified Christ. for the second time. It was rightly 
thought during the first World War that one book which 
was to be closed indefinitely was Sermon on the Mount. 
It is. interesting to recall in this connection the satiric 
picture in Joad’s Adventures of a Young Soldier, where, 
an ironical interpretation of Christ’s message is given 
thus : 


“What "is Christianity ? It is the religion of Christ, 
jt means long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
justice and kindness. Therefore I would use Our Air 
Force to bomb Berlin until the hated city lies in ruins.” 


' 


Gandhiji.. 


But this was not always so, not, at least, during the 
eatly days of Christianity under Roman rule, when the 
persecuted minority of Christians pitted against barbarism 
a love-inspired faith, and could thus claim to be truer 
Christians than their more enlightened brethers-in-faith of 
the present century. Tagore put a very , uncomfortable 
question, during the first Great War, to Andrews, who was 
then vacillating between the lurid lure of war romance and 
the stark asceticism of non-violence. 

“What are you Christians doing,*.asked Tagore, 

“you have the clearest moral precept in the Sermon on 

the Mount. Why do you not work up to it?” 

According to Stephen Hobhouse, it has not been possible 
for Christian Europe to penetrate to the full meaning of 
the Cross. Even while Christians in recent times have tried 
to live up to Christ’s message, they “have not proclaimed 
it as the only salvation for mankind.” It may be added 
that neither did‘they realise its importance in society and 
politics. It was therefore seen that bewildered Christians, 
after about two thousand years of failure, used io flock to 
Gandhiji to learn the way of the Cross. ‘ 

One fact emerges out of the nebulous forecasts regard- 
ing the future world, that the spirit of religion, which the - 
world has before long relinquished, has to be restored to 
it. Not religion in the .popular sense of the term. High 
idealism which is-the bedrock. of religion and ethical spirit 
which every religion fosters~—the@e must be incorporated 
in our social life, as well as religion in so far as it 
recognises the brotherhood of man as the only social 
relation and peace as the only social aim. Christopher 
Dawson, Editor, Dublin Review, says that the renewal of 
civilization “can only be achieved by bringing back into 
the social life the deeper forces of religious faith agd 
spiritual will which have been neglected and cut off from 
the dominant elements of modern culture by acquisitive- 
ness and extroversion which characterise the age of 
material expansion.” Again Wells in one of his pamphlets 
voices the same demand ‘for the imfusion of religious 
spirit into politics. The idea of non-violence is looked upon 
in some quarters today as a creed of medieval awkward- 
ness, because of the element of religion incorporated in it. 
But it is not actually an out-of-date ideology. Truth, which 
is the very basis of the theory of non-violence, and is 
another name for God, as Gandhiji believed, is ever new. 
Then again the moral and religious spirit underlying it has 
acquired a new character in the hands of Gandhiji and is 
playing a new role. This theory has taken the breath out 
of religion and morality and infused it into social 
relationship, being a synthesis of two apparently irrecon- 
cilable elements, work and ethical spirit. It is this 
amalgamation of ancient spirituality with modern energetic 
action that makes Gandhiji’s non-violence of such a 
unique character and inexhaustible value. Rightly has 
Einstein pointed out in this connection that 


“The work of statesmen is permanent only in so far 
as they arouse and consolidate the moral forces of 
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their peoples through personal example and educating 

influence.” 

Biologists speak of a natural belligerency in animals 
which have to engage 'themselvés in a maddening fury of 
struggle for existence, and violence thus has its own raison 
d’etre in biological law, This idea is furthered by Freudian 
psychologists who proceed upon an assumption of death- 
instinct striving side by side with Eros. But the mere fact 
of a man’s biological descent cannot confine him within 
the immutable orbit of struggle and survival. To evolve 
into more complex patterns, and leave behind more and 
more the remnants of crude biological origin is the sum- 
total of man’s social and spiritual aspirations. The primitive 
society was conspicuous by violence-motives where an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was the unwritten law. 
Violence, in some form or other, was thus a socially, and 
therefore, morally, legitimate behaviour-pattern. With the 
progress of civilisation, this ancient enemy got its fury a 
little allayed in some spheres of human activity, but in 
the national and international spheres of action it still 
stalks the civilised man. Non-violence can help its 
eradication by rousing up the moral sense of man through 
practice of self-immolating ascetism and propaganda. Even 
the gloom of Freudian pessimism is pierced for a while 
by the hopeful suggestion of the possibility of removing 
violence, at least, greatly allaying it, by suitable re-action- 
formations through culture. Far from there being any 
attempt in history to eradicate violence from social rela- 
tion, it was perpetuated with all the religiousness of a 
legitimate ritual. But violence is-actually.a primitive ethic 
stratified into human system. To disown it, to dig out its 
last vestige, will constitute the highest achievement of 
man, 

In society, co-operation is of greater value than 
competition. The essence of social life is not always dis- 
harmony consequent upon biological rivalry, but reciprocity. 
Whitehead says in this connection : 

“There is something in the. ready use of force 
which defeats its own object. Its main defect is that it 
bars co-operation. Every organism requires an environ- 
ment of friends -. The gospel of force is in- 
compatible with social life:” 


The mammoth animals of pre-historic times, conspi- 
cuous by physical fitness, have disappeared, and their less 
ancient successors, the kings of the jungles, are also fast 
disappearing. Even the fortunate animals, argues White- 
head, which are naturally endowed with protective shells, 
are also disappearing. But the shell-less non-militant 
creatures are miraculously surviving. This goes right 
against the emphasis rather confidently laid on biclogical 
dtruggle since Darwin. Not Nature red in tooth and claw 
but a society of species organised for co-operation, is 
what one can see in Nature. Not an insignificant part of 
Nature’s law is aimed at securing co-operation between 
species and species, species. and environments. How can 
this ancient pulse of germ and birth that we see in Nature 
keep its eternal rhythm, were it not for an organised and 
favourable adjustment of different elements ? 

Co-operation is thus the law not only of Nature but 
also of society. Communism recognises co-operation as of 


receded from human grasp with 
mirage ? The roots of violence and aggression lie deeply 
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great value, but does not eliminate war. While it does not 
idealise war, it, at the same time, recognises the importance, 
nay, the. inevitability of wars of national liberation and 
class wars. Extermination of -war is not possible unless 
socialism is established, On behalf of .Russia, the only 
socialist country in‘thé world, peace is claimed. D, N. 
Pritt says : . 

. and the Soviet-State can justly claim that 
through the whole of its twenty-three years, it has 


always striven for peace, not only for itself but for the 
people of. all the countries.” 


“ 


Lenin also made the same claim for Russia. But the 
peace which socialism or communism visualises must have 
iron wings, and:can not be achieved through non-violence. 
Its midwife is war, as Marx might have said. Communism 
envisages the last bloody throes through which the world 
must pass before the birth of a new era. But in any case, 
communism, which Rolland claims to be the only sincere 
political creed with a programme and justly so, falls short | 
of newer ethical reorientation and prescribes the traditional 
weapon for the traditional ill, Can a communiatic sociely 
with its social equitableness eschew violence altogether ? 
That society, according to this ideology, has toe be esta- 
blished through violence and maintained through violence, 
and it is to be asked if communism in itself is expected 
to create a moral regeneration of man to the extent of 
liquidating violence for ever. Social equitableness is the 
primary object of socialism, and not non-violence, either 
as @ means or as an end, and the latter might not 
automatically follow from the former, unless a complete 
moral regeneration of man, which non-violence envisages, 
takes place, creating a new social ethics, in which 
acquisitiveness is not only a social crime but also a moral 
sin, 

Tf peace is the ultimate goal of social relationship, 
then why have poets and prophets preached its untiring 
message, Cassandra-like, not to be believed? Why has 
earnest desire for peace not fructified, why when it has 
produced any effect, it has produced only a local and 
temporary one. dnd why the dream of world peace has 
the elusiveness of a 


embedded -in man’s powerful acquisitive motives and 
instinct for possession, which shape relation between man 
and man, state and state. So much of the peace propa- 
gandas of the world are therefore ‘only wistful thinkings, 
starting, as they do, from the wrong way round,: without 
facing facts. The peace-moves undertaken on the eve of 
the second World War by men like’ Lansbury and others 
failed. So also failed Roosevelt’s appeal io Hitler to solve 
“all international problems at the council table.” The 
reason is not only the Nazi country’s aggressive hunger 
for living space, but also the infinite acquisitiveness of 
other countries. That is why it was seen‘that the pacifists 
were far outnumbered by so-called enemies’ of war who 
would accept a convenient and conditional peace, peace in 
so far as it was not contrary to their own imperialistic 
and colonial interests. Neither did the pacifist movement 
take the shape of a non-violent struggle. Avoidance of war 
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up to a certain point only, and a vehement war thereafter, 
was the policy of many of the leaders of Europe. This 
is not sincerity. What right lad England, having India 
at her heels, to ask Germany to have no living space? In 
short, bankruptcy, of the great powers: stood on the way 
of their taking a fair and just stand against a more 
perverted moral bankruptcy which fascism represents. It 
was not love for peace, it was the maintenance of a dis- 
honourable Status quo, uot a desire for” equitableness 
among the nations of the svorld, but an anxious watchful- 
ness over one’s own vested interest. The allied powers, 
therefore, failing to face evil with their own broken back- 
bone, prepared to meet it with violence, crush it, and be 
seemingly confident of a finality in the matter, and while 
after the first World War, national pride rose, up phoenix- 
like from the ashes, this time it is the Frankenstein of 
power and pelf, which the war had let loose, now threatens 
its very creator, civilised man, with annihilation. With 
e violence violence has not been quelled. Gandhiji said in 
this cdnnection : 

“If the enemy rob you of your earthly possession, 
you will yield because earthly possessions have nothing 
io do with your souls. This does not make you a bond- 
man or slave of Hitler or Mussolini. But you canno: 
yield your soul to the conqueror because your cov- 
science forbids you to do so.” 

This soul force, which emboldens one to dare defy the 
iron strength of dictators, has to be cultivated through 
the most difficult self-purification, involving purging out of 
acquisitive motives, motives of domineering, and of violence. 
If that can be achieved on individual seale and national 
scale, ithe fury of despots can be faced. Peace moves have 
failed in the past, because this celf-purification on the 
part of individuals or States had not been achieved. Peace 
had been taken to be a relative and not absolute goal of 
states. Peuple have interpreted peace in their own selfish 
and relative lights, and have not thought of peace through 
non-violence, which many have locked upon scornfully. 
Witler called pacifism a communistic idea, Lenin called it 
a nationalistic idea, but nobody calls it a humanistic idea, 
which ought to be its only denomination. ‘,- 

A third world war, we are told, is already in the offing, 
an atomic war of course, which, as Bertrand Russel 
envisages, is likely to wipe out all civilised ways of life. 
A war after every twenty-five years is becoming the 
normal pattern of our society, and “all the interim is a 
phantasma or a hideous dream” of the throes of the last 
war and preparedness for the next. 

Divisions and redivisions of territories, armaments 
and disarmaments, national and international effarts for 
peace, have failed. The League of Nations stood spectre- 
like in the grave of peace, and even UNO gasps and 
fumbles under the darkening shadow that overcasts the 
horizon. In these circumstances, what is wanted is a com- 
plete re-orientation of the outlook on life. Gandhiji’s non- 
violence has the power of revolutionising modern man’s 
diseased view of life. Gandhiji has converted an ethical 
ereed into a dynamie and revolutionary faith, covering 
social, political, economic and ethical aspects of life and 
having immense possibility for re-orientation and re- 
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construction of life. Non-violence is a complete philosophy 
in itself, In its revolutionary aspect, it is a means of 
fighting oppression, inequality and injustice in any 
form, social, political or cconomic. In its constructive 
aspect, it represents a restoration and stabilisation of 
human values which, man, as a_ social creature, must 
always consider the most precious possession. 

Non-violence is 4 means as well as an end, and 
proceeds upon an assumption of an innate reformability 
of man. By the examples of self-immolating sacrifice it 
rouses up the deeper forces of humanism which lie inert 
uuder the crushing weight of acquisitiveness and violent 
motives. It has experimentally been seen that non-violence 
has the power of irrigating the choked-up humanism of 
man letling it freely flow, wash away the supergrowths of 
unsocial tendencies, and avater and fertilise the seeming 
deserts of human mind, Acquisitiveness on individual and 
national scale, unwillingness to share the resources of the 
earth equally with other individuals or states has been 
said to be the stumbling block on the way to peace and 
the roots of social injustice. Dictatorship rises thus, To 
meet it with violence is useless. With violence it will be 
only temporarily crushed or not crushed at all, which is 
the lesson of history. Non-violent resistance, as Gandhiji, 
said, can resurrect the spirit of man, mobilise it against 
war and violence, induce it to refuse to become man- 
killing machines and thus put a check to the iron dictator’s 
war-machine. Man’s fundamental feelings of humanism 
can be so mobilised as to make an invincible Maginot line 
against which the despot’s wheel will dash in vain. But 
this non-violence can not be practised without a rigorous 
self-purification, the want of which makes it a failure. 
Speaking of Rome-Berlin Axis, Gandhiji had the courage 
to declare that the dictators felt satisfaction in defying 
world opinion which was vehemently against war, only 
because they knew that the Great Powers themselves yho 
were citing gospels of justice, had their own hands soiled 
with injustice, inequality and violence. Similiarly, he again 
said : , 

"Peace will never come until the Great Powers 
ihemselves courageously decide to disarm themselves.” 

In this way he visualised a non-violent revolution on 
a world scale, in which, violence shall not be kept down 
under threat of violence, but purged until it is entirely 
washed away by strict self-purification in respect of 
empire-lust and inequality. 

History, as we see it, is a saga of violence, is keynote 
is glorification of war. And those wars which history 
celebrates with so much ceremony, were, in a sense, wars 
of aggression and not at all of liberation, far less national 
wars, They are at bottom wars of imperialistic expansion 
masquerading as national and patriotic wars. , Heroes, 
created .by the distorted verdict, of history, thus appear 
and reappear on the stage,. fight desperate battles for a 
pretended glory, but ultimately and actually cause total 
annihilation of human values by doing’ -so. But in spite 
of the romantic glamour with which war has been invested, 
it must be said that history presents a bewildering 
panorama of guilt and retribution, in which every war, 
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even the most patriotic and holy, is a link in the chain 
of violence, avhich lengthens with every fresh war. In 
order to save the world from this vicious circle of wars 

‘and counter-wars, the very fundamental moral outlook of 
man has to be changed, which non-violence alone can do. 
People are naturally peace-loving and would not go to war 
unless wrought to extremes by skilful and planned propa- 
ganda of the so-called leaders of the State, who are 
economically and politically poles apart from, and callous 
and even inimical to,\them. Those handful of leaders, to 
secure and perpetuate’ their own vested interests, incite 
the underdogs and lead them like cattle into the slaughter: 
ing scene to be fodder for guns. Russel tells us that the 
{future society would be propaganda-planned. Can it not 
be expected that the masses can be welded into a non- 
violent society by large-scale propagation of ideas and 
living experiments in it ? 

Nen-violence is a complete philosophy. Its roots lie 
deep in the hearts of men. In the Gandhian society it is 
a means as well as an end. It is a positive antidote to 
acquisitiveness, inequality and ‘power-lust, the alleged 
causes of war. Production being in the hands of the 
workers, and direct and positive democracy being the 
structure of the society, chances of aggression are 
eliminated. Through this process, acquisitiveness and 
inequality will be liquidated. The results which a few 
isolated non-violent struggles may achieve, may be made 
permanent by this kind of society-planning. As an end, 
non-violence envisages this kind of society federating with 
one another into larger units, and thus preparing for a 
world fellowship of nations. As a means, it is the only 
one, for creating a society of avellbeing, by virtue of its 
negative character but positive effect, by its dynamism. 

Non-violence is not an escape, neither is it a com- 
promise. It has more than often demonstrated its dynamism, 
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unquelled by the torturing machine of the awful British 
Empire. It has also proved its power of evoking easy 
response in the heart of other people and also of convert- 
ing even hardened men. Its dynamism being based on moral 
force it entails heavy responsibility upon the men who 
practise it. Says Aldotis Huxley : - 

“Those who would use ‘non-violence, must practise 
self-control, must Jearn’moral as well as physical 
courage, must pit against.anger and majice a steady 
goodwill and a patient determination to understand and 
sympathise,” 

This attitude underlying non-violence makes it 
irresistible. As regards its dynamism, Rolland says : 

“The Mahatma condemned violence, But his non- 
violence is more revolutionary than even violence.” 
Then again, 

“No one in this world has shown greater aversion 
towards passivity than this indefatigable fighter 
* (Gandhi), who represents one of the heroic types of 
resisters. The soul of this movement is resistancé b 
means of inflamed energy of love, faith and sacrifice.” 


$0 


When Gandhiji himself said that everys injustice in 
history has been got rid of through non-violence, he uttered 
a paradox. But it is also a great truth. Organised mass 
opinion has worked wonders in history. Democracy is an 
eloquent testimony to the power of mass opinion. Even in 
Fascist countries, the revolutionary voice of the masses is 
not ignored, and the blood-thirstiest of tyrants can not 
remain indifferent for a long lime to this stern voice of 
Demos. Non-violence aims at the creation of this én- 
lightened public opinion which will, by its own inner urge, 
defy any suggestion of violence. Having set out this great 
ideal before man through the Union of the Cross and the 
Eagle, Gandhiji has left the world, showing for the last 
time in his life, and most conclusively, the force and value 
of non-violence, which was his religion as well as politics. 
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Or all the tributes paid to Gandhijiy and many thousands 
have been paid during the last few days, the one which 
seems to sum up Gandhiji’s international stature was paid 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes : 

“Gandhi is great among all the great of ages past. 

He is great with Alfred, Wallace, Washington,. Kos- 

ciuske, Lafayette, as a nationalist leader. He is great 

with Clarkson, Wilberforce, Garrison, Lincoln, as an 
emancipator of the enslaved. He ranks with St. Francis, 

Thoreau, Tolstoy, as a teacher of what the Christian 

scriptures call ‘non-resistance’, and better the ‘love that 

never faileth.” He holds his place with Lao-tse, Buddha, 

Zoroaster, Jesus, as one of the supreme religious 

prophets of all time.” : 

This tribute might sound extravagant at the first blush. 
But let us consider it calmly and intelligently. ATl the 
Nationalist leaders of the world, East and West, Alfred, 
Wallace, Washington, Kosciusko and Lafayette, were 


perhaps the most daring and the most criticised. So was 
Gandhiji—most criticised and most daring of the 
Nationalist leaders during the twentieth century. For let it 
not be forgotten that from a loyal co-gperator having won 
the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal in South Africa for his co- - 
operative loyalty in establishing the Ambulance Corps 
during the Boer and later Zulu wars, he became the fear- 
less non-co-operator who challenged the might of the 
mighty British Empire guarded with all the steel weapons 
of war and challenged this mighty Empire merely with a 
smile and a smiling determination. 

*  Gandhiji as the “emancipator of ‘the enslaved” is 
certainly equal to Clarkson, Wilberforce, Garrison, and 
Loncoln who was also shot by a white man because 
Lincoln championed the cause of the Blackman in America. 
Perhaps Wilberforce, the great champiom of the liberation 
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of slaves, did not suffer the kicks and blows that 
Gandhiji suffered in South Africa. 

It is absolutely true that Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States of .America, who in his famous 
Gettysberg address urged the American army to fight 
"against the slave-driven South, saying “with malice 
towards none,” had not all the painful experiences that 
Gandhiji had in South Africa. No one knows what the 
reactions of Wilberforce and Lincoln might have been if 
they have been subjected to the discrimination and the 
ill-treatment which fell to the let of Gandhiji in White- 
ridden area controlled by General Smuts, And yet it is 
the outstanding triumph of Gandhiji that General Smuts, 
perhaps the most iron-willed opponent of Gandhiji, should 
bow and say of Gandhiji that he was “a prince among 
men.” We hope General Smuts will behave in a fashion 
so as to inspire India to pay him the same compliment 
when he is dead. ° 

* Saint Francis of Assisi proved himself to be a friend 
of birds and beasts and could not bear to think of any 
injury being. done to any living thing. Gandhiji too was 
willing to let snakes go by him and scorpions climb on his 
knee while at prayer, but, could not think of harming 
them. If during the last three centuries any man has lived 
who in his life attained the peak of glory in the vales of 
everyday existence, and has proved that love never ‘ails, 
it has been the Indian saint. 

Saints are martyred. They are martyred because 
they are misunderstood, They are misunderstood because 
they live ahead of their times. They live ahead of their 
times because they are saints. Gandhiji lived a century 
ahead of his time and perhaps centuries and more 
centuries will find it difficult to keep up to the ideal of 
Gandhiji. He was a prophet. He was a prophet in an age 
when prophets were outmoded. He was a prophet of Non- 
violence and Truth, Love and Justice, in an age which was 
ruled by falsehood, injustice and the atom bomb. And yet 
his method succeeded in conquering injustice. His method 
won'a glorious victory over violence just because he was 
willing to lay down his life with a smileeand with folded 
hands to conquer violence. “Violence spluttered in the 
sneezing of an automatic pistol, but Gandhiji’s spirit rose 
above it and smiled. 

He was an angel among demons. A demon may have 
put an end to the angel’s life but that only proves that 
the angel will have the last word. The angel did have the 
last word. When he was shot, he was able to fold his 
hands in forgiving salutation and say ; “He, Ram !” 

What was the greatness of this great man? What was 
the scurce of this greatness which like a mighty sun out- 
shone all the planets and which even in burning out 
seemed to give forth an effulgence which made suns and 
moons and stars pale into insignificance ?} The source of 
this greatness was a heroic spirit which persevered in the 
face of all opposition, which persevered against all odds 
and which knew no defeat—which knew no defeat even 
in the hour of death. It would be difficult tp cite all the 
examples which go to prove the existence of this unusual 
spirit of heroic perseverence. A few examples may well be 
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cited and these are not intended to cast any slur on apy 
community or race or people. 

At the age of 24, in April 1893, Gandhiji eaten 
India dressed in a frock-coat and a turban. This was 
typical enough of Gandhiji’s attitude for more than a 
generaticn, for in spite of the ill-treatment he received at 
the hands of white people in South Africa he still felt 
that his turbaned head acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Indian community and Indian demands could be made 
subservient to a frock-coat or the demands of the British 
Empire. But he was not one of those who would submit 
to injustice. He was not one of those who would allow his 
fellowmen to be insulted without making a protest even 
though his protests cost him dearly. The detailed account 
of this period of Mahatma Gandhi’s life would not serve 
the purpose to which his life was dedicated for it would 
merely stir up petty feelings between the whites and 
coloured peoples of the earth, and make the whites feel 
uncomfortable and the eoloured people feel rebellious. 
Gandhiji was the last man on the face of the earth who 
would want to make any group feel uncomfortable or any 
group feel. rebellious. 

But Gandhiji forgot all the abuses hurled at him in 
South Adrica, by: European nations and by Europeans, all 
the brickbats and the rotten eggs, all the blows and kicks 
which almost finished him during 1897-98 when he was 


only 28 years of age. It was a unique coincidence that a 


woman saved his life at that time. It was the wife of the 
Superintendent of Police in Natal, Mrs. Alexander. Who 
could have imagined that 50 years later this man would 
be done to death by a bullet of an Indian, a Hindu 
assassin ? And that another woman, Sushila Nayyar, who 
had been his personal physician for years, flying back from 
Amritsar to Delhi would clasp his feet and weep ? 
Thousands of women wept. It only proves that he was 
able to make himself sexless and that men and womgn 
equally adored him and lived by his inspiration. 

After several years and through many sufferings, 
Gandhiji succeeded in getting a certain amount of victory 
for the Indians in South Africa, but that was not the 
end of his battle. When he had won his victories in 
South Africa it was only the beginning of another battle 
in India, and Gandhiji came to India to take part-in that 
battle as an ordinary volunteer to start with, as the great 
Father of the Nation to end with. Gokhale had taken a 
promise from Gandhiji that he would not enter into politics 
or make a statement on the political situation in India 
until he -had studied the Indian problem for a year. 
Gandhiji agreed. He went around studying the Indian 
situation. It was in’a letter dated February 18, 1915, that 
Rabindranath Tagore referred for the first time to Gandhiji’ 
as Mahatma, Gurudeva wrote : 

“[ hope that Mahatma and Mrs. 
arrived in Bolpore.” 

The next day the Mahatma and Kasturbai, his wife, 


Gandhi 


have 


- were at Santiniketan and" Gokhale was dead in Poona. 


And Gandhiji’s battle for India’s liberation had begun. 
From thence he went to Hardwar for the Kumbha 
Mela. Even at Hardwar his African struggles were well- 


GANDHIJI AMONG THE IMMORTALS 


known and people flocked in their thousands to have his 
| Darshan. It was here that he decided to limit his diet and 
pledged while in India to take five items of clothing* and 
never to eat after dark. This was perhaps the influence of 
Jainism which was marked in his ancestral home. He 
went on to Rishikesh. At Rishikesh, a Sannyasi insisted that 
Gandhiji should wear shikka (tuft of hair) and the sacred 
thread. After a great deal of discussion Gandhiji agreed 
to keep the shikha (under protest!) but refused to wear 
the sacred thread, because countless Hindus (Harijans} 
did not have the privilege of wearing it. 

This was perhaps the beginning of the opposition 
between Gandhiji and that group of orthodoxy which sent 
a fanatic to fire three shots at him. a 4 

Tt was not long after this that Gandhiji plunged into 
the political movement of India. His beginnings were in 
a small way. But these small beginnings like the hegin- 
nings of all new religions were pregnant with the seeds of 
growth and the growth threatened the established order of 
things: 

Let us for a moment turn our glance to the beginnings 
of Christianity, for indeed Gandhiji was one of those 
privileged and unusual characters who in his life-time 
proved that the world of the spirit, the world of ideals, 
is more real than the world of flesh and blood and the 
devil, That is what 2,000 years ago, Jesus said to his own 
people, the Jews, when they surrounded him and demanded 
that he should be crucified as a criminal and the robher 
Barrabas should be released. The world has always seemed 
more partial to those who favour the doctrines of the 
stutus quo and has opposed the doctrines which threaten 
the status quo, But what is the status quo? And what is 
the status-to-be ? In the days of the Roman empire the 
status quo was the condition of Roman well-being prompted 
by the ideology of the rulers that they were the measure 
of all things. Jesus challenged this status quo and was 
crucified by the jealous guardians of the sfatus quo. In 
India Gandhiji, the great rebel, fought for many decades 
against. evils of the British Empire and also the evils of 
Indian Society. The British Empire died a slow 
death. But all the evils of British rule are not 
dead, All the Rowlatt Acts and Black Acts and 
the policies of imperialism which dictated repressive 
measures are of the past, But the vicious effects 
of the vicious policy of divide and rule continue and fill 
men’s hearts with hate and anger and make men do ont- 
rageous things against their own kith and kin, their own 


fellow citizens. Gandhiji fought valliantly against the evil- 


forces of reaction as found in Imperialism, in the Muslim 





*Dhoti (Pyjama, Pant or undercloth)_—Bundi_Langot-——Kurta and 
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League and in Hindu Society, And he shook the founda- 
tions of reaction. It was no easy battle. It was a stiff one. 
And Gandhiji’s triumph lies in the fact that his ideals 
aroused the masses to join the fight and follow him. That 
is why fifteen hundred thousand people flocked to witness 
the burning of the mortal remains of hint who in his frail 
body and with his weak voice defied evil and injustice. 

Here and everywhere in this country and in every 
country, on this side and on the other, péople say of him 
that he was not only the uncrowned King of India but in 
Shelleyan phrase “the unacknowledged legislator” of the 
universe of spirit. The sun itself seemed to be less bright 
and the elements seemed to rend their breezes to fan the 
flames of his mortal remains. The fact remains that his 
mortal remains are not only mortal but immortal, for the 
remains that we hold so precious are not those of flesh 
and blood or bone and skin but of those ideals of justice, 
truth and non-violence which he held dearer than life, and 
those ideals will goad his country and his countrymen and 
those ideals will, in spite of the stiffest opposition of 
reaction, continue through the ages to inspire men and 
women to join the relentless battle against injustice and 
wrong, against hatred and violence. 

That is his triumph. That is why Indians will still ery 
“Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai.” For that is what it is. He is 
not dead. He is among the immiortals, 7 

And his unique victory is that.it is not his own people 
who cry “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai,” but it is the people 
who stoned him, it is the people who claimed that they 
were superior to the people for whose sake he laid down 
his life, who teday are loudest in their praise for him. 
They are Muslims, Christians, South Africans, Europeans, 
Americans, Chinese, Japanese and a multitude which can 
hardly be named or recognized, which claims that 
Gandhiji was the great saviour of all distressed and down- 
trodden people. It is they who shout “Mahatma Gandhi Ki 
Jai,” and that is his victory and that is India’s victory 
because though India may be ‘unworthy of having such a 
glorious son, that glorious son makes India worthy of the 
new sun-rise, thg new dawn for which the world is looking 
forward. That new dawn across which might be written 
in letters of flaming gold the word “Non-violence” will 
bring us the sacred riemory of that frail man who in his 
life-time preached the truth of non-violence and who 
taught our little world to strive for a glory not won by 
guns but by a smile. : 

Even in the hour of death he had a smile, a smile 
which three bullets could not quench. Three bullets cannot 
quench the smile of the sun-rise. That is why we feel today 
in India, in America and all over the world that bullets 
cannot quench the smile of the sun-rise of freedom, jus- 
tice and brotherhood, peace, unity and progress, 
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FLORENCE : CITY OF THE SOUL* 


By U. S. NANANI, 8.a., sc. (Econ.) Lond, ‘ 


As the German guns thunder in the streets of Florence 
and the shells of Allied guns fall on the city, my mind 
goes back to the summer of 1939, two months before the 


‘drums of war beat once again in battle-scarred Europe. 


Then, I stepped out .of the Staziona Nouvelle into the City, 
with ruck-sack slung on my shoulders and an attache-case 
in hand looking so much like the proverbial tramp with 
a chin overdue for a shave and my mind full of apprehen- 


sion lest all my dreams of Florence might prove to be false. 


I enquired my way to L’arno which was only a stone’s 
throw from the station and immediately all my fears 
vanished.. Was not this the City of Dante and Beatrice, 
Marcus Aurelius, Leonardo Da Vinci and scores of all those 
who had striven to make the world a richer and happier 
place? How could I ever feel lost in this beautiful town, 
each stone of which was replete with the memory cf some 
saint, some poet, some artist of immortal fame? Surely 
they would forgive a tramp for pushing his unshaven chin 
in this ancient city of art and letters. As I sat on the 
wall of the L’arno and gazed into its blue depths and 
looked across its expanse, a quiet and soothing mood des- 
cended on me, a feeling which one only experiences in places 
of natural setting and harmonious human dwellings. I 


“wwended my way back to the iown through ‘winding streets, 


very quiet on that summer morning and knocked at a Pen- 
sion (“Albergo”, by Mussolini’s Orders) and a middle-aged 
lady admitted me into the house. “Ono Lito”t, I demanded 
and “Lira”?. She quoted a figure. “Oh no”, I argued, 
“not that much”. But she pretended not to understand and 
took my attache-case and installed me in a tolerable bed- 
sitting room. Well. 


You can take a Baedecker in one hand and a camera 
in another and cover Florence in American style from end 
to end admiring an art treasure here and another there 
and then catch the next train out, or you can wander 
about aimlessly on cobbled streets and suddenly turn into 
a Plaza Signoria and find yourself on the gteps of Palazzo 
Vecchio or Loggia del Signora. Or wander along the bank 
of L’arno until you come face to face with Ponte Vecchio, 
arching gracefully across the river and pause for a second 
io recall Holloway’s immortal painting of the aquiline- 
nosed Dante standing by and looking with eager eyes, 
on the approaching Beatrice and her two companions. The 
very bricks of the pavement seem to. be alive with that 
vision of Dante and you may even see the pigeons flutter 
at the approach of Beatrice, The Ponte Vecchio has often 
roused your curiosity. When you climb it you are sur- 
prised to find a shopping centre rather than romantic resi- 
dential cottages. You pass on to Palaz Pitti and discover 
and admire. 

If you find yourself in Piazza Signoria in front of 
Palaz Vecchio and that colossal statue of David by Michael 
Angelo, keep your eyes on the ground, for it contains a 
precious disc which records the martyrdom of Savonarola, 





*® Written on the eve of German inyasion, Summer, 1944. 
7 “Ono Lito” ie. “One Bed.” 


that fiery youthful priest who had dared to raise his heac 
against the corruption and vice of Florentine clergy anc 
aristocracy. .Something of his fire still burns in that cob 
bled squire, and mayhe, his curse still hangs like doom 
in this town of saints and martyrs, poets. and artists, 
rulers and merchants, Call to ‘yourself ‘the picture o' 
Savonarola with burning eyes, facing a hostile crowd anxious 
only for his blood. Was it worthwhile, he might have askec 
himself, but it was too late to retreat. They will have 
his blood and nothing else. And so he climbed the stakes 
consigned himself to the flames, jeered and mocked by the 
crowd, with no friendly face to shed'a tear over him. Ob 
yes, the Florentines like their Roman and Pompeiian pre: 
decessors and contemporaries of European towns enjoyec 
the sport of human sacrifice to beasts as much as a reli 
gious procession or mass in the Church. Perhaps the crowc 
psychology in the civilised countries is not much different 
to-day. Not quite far away is Dante’s home, a low door 
leads into this ancient house, with a few of his personal 
belongings still preserved. But this was no home for 
Dante, for he had been exiled by the pitiless rulers of the 
tival faction and Dante ended his life fay from his own 
native town. But Florence never bore a truer son anc 
Dante thought again and again of his beloved town anc 
of one who became his guiding star and led him through thai 
journey in Celestial Sphere, in Divine Comedy. Enter 
Palazzo Vecchio and see the palace of the Medicis, the 
merchant princes of Florence who ruled during the Renai. 
ssance and gathered around them a galaxy of artists and 
poets and philosophers. Look at those gorgeous paintings, 
particularly of Boccaccios’ Venus rising from the Sea ir 
the ceiling of an upper chamber. The works of Giotto. 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Benevento Cellini, Michael Angelo and 
scores of others of great orless renown, These are the m&n 
whose works have adorned the halls not only of Florence 
but of the museums, art galleries, palaces and churches 
of European cities which boast of culture, though not 
all acquired by fair means. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries when Italy became the battle- 
field of the warring empires of Europe, the conqueror: 
plundered some of these art treasures and bore them away. 
History has repeated itself and once again Florence has 
been rebbed by its Nazi masters, to an unascertainable 
extent. The walls of Palazzo Vecchio if they remain in. 
tact, will bear witness to that. But I am forgetting, you 
are in 1939 in Palaz Vecchio. Look at its spacious halls, 
its embattled walls, and think of the great struggles. that 
went on within and without this palace. -The Borgias 
Ufizzis, the Medicis, the Pittis, their eternal feuds and rival- 
ries for the mastery of Florence, mark Palazze Vecchio 
not merely as a receptacle of best Italian art but also the 
best part of Florentine history. Florence was then the 
centre of a cultural empire, as also for a brief spell the 
capital of entire Italia and had disputed the claim with 
the Eternal City. Florentine warriors had marched out to 
battle and not only subdued the Tuscan country but storm- 
ed the gates of Rome Itself. Ah! that was a proud 
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moment for Florence. Florence lording it over Rome itself. 

But Florence is not a mere town of ancient memory 
of ghosts or dead history. Of an evening you take a seat in 
the spacious Piaz Vittorio Emanuel and hear good Italian 
music and drink vermouth watching and being watched 
by crowds of Italians and a good sprinkling of foreigners. 
There is the lady with the violin, another singing a solo 
which may send you into rapture. If you feel being more 
active, walk to L’arnos’ bank and enter Grotto Bianco and 
under its shifting lights, dance a waltz or tango, to the 
accompaniment of a song, or sit down at a table and sip 
your vermouth and watch the gay and youthful couples 
sweep the floor with L’arno sweeping by, and the stars 
shining overhead. 

Has Europe a prettier picture to show than that of 
fair Firenze as seen from the heights of St. Croce and 
monument of Michael Angelo? From here you see Florence 
stretch before you, the finely propcrtioned Duomo and 
the tall Companile, the Crown and Sceptre of this noble 
city, with L’arno winding its silvery way, bridged by in- 
numerable Pontes,* and all set like a gem in a picture 
of lovely hills and valleys, the heart of Tuscany. A fine 
breeze is stirring and you stretch your tired limbs in the 
shadow of the statue of David (replica of the one in 
Piazza Signoria) and wish for no better resting place. 

If you are lucky you will find yourself in Florence 
during some Florentine festival and come across a pro- 
cession of priests and laity in flowing sacred robes and 
gorgeous colours, bearing the image of Madonna to the 
Florence Cathedral with music playing and banners fly- 
ing, almost a pageant from the sixteenth century. If you 
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are unlucky, as | was in that summer of 1939, the 
jarring Fascist Anthem is repeatedly drummed, ding-dong 
inte your ears, until you feel like crying, “Stop this sacri- 
lege. It sounds alien in Florence.” The Florentines think 
likewise and give the Fascist players a wide berth, un- 
like the crowds in Rome. 

There are other beauties of this place which you will 
find out as you roam from one end to another. A small 
fort on a hillock overlooking a park, whee the children 
are playing, is a place where peace reigns supreme and 
the sounds of children add to it rather than disturbsthe 
quiet. There are its cafes where the best coffee in Europe 
is served, and its art products, paintings on shells, cigar- 
ette boxes, images, a thousand souvenirs that the tourist 
may carry away, miniature portraits of saints, angels and 
churches, replicas of Giotto and Michael Angelo executed 
beautifully on a number of things. 

On Florence, how ‘I wish (and who would not?) 
that the fury of warring nations had spared you the hor- 
rors of the battlefield and that the Nazi marauders had 
respected your venerable halls and ancient streets and 
left you in peace! How shall I even approach your gates 
and see your battered walls, plundered palaces, defaced 
churches and streets covered with shrapnel and debris and 
perhaps corpses rotting in the streets. But mercifully in 
that summer of 1939, J could “not foresee this fate in 
store for you. It was with great regret that I parted with 
you, Florence. But even as I entered the train I knew 
that I had left my heart behind. I felt then, as I wish 
I could now, that if I were asked to name one place in 
the world where I should gladly spend my life, I should 
name you Firenze—City of the Soul. 


0 :-——— 
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Tue International Organisation of Journalists 
created at the International Congress of Journalists at 
Copenhagen in June 1946, with twenty-one countries 
participating. Aims and objects of the IOJ were laid down 
as follows: (a) Protection by all means of all liberty of 
the press and of journalism. (b) Promotion of international 
friendship and understanding through free interchange of 
information. (c) The promotion of trade unionism amongst 
journalists, The organisation is composed of national 
organisations of working journalists organised on trade 
union basis. Only one organisation for each country shall 
be eligible to affiliate to it. 

The second world congress was held in Prague— 
June 3 to 7—last ‘year with the delegates from fifty-three 
countries. The Indian Journalists’ Association of Great 
Britain deputed the author to observe and report. 

From Prague, I wrote several letters to contact the 
scattered journalists’ organisations in India. Unfortunately, 
I have not received any reply as yet. 

India’s 300 dailies and 70 weeklies (app.) have at least 
5,000 sub-editors, reporters, correspondents, foreign corres- 
pondents, cartoonists, photographers whose duties are 
innumerable and rights non-existent though their contri- 


was 


By NRIPEN GHOSH 


bution towards national liberation is almost equal to that 
of cther sections of the population. An English poet rightly 
called them “the slaves of the lamp and-servants of the 
light.” It is for these slaves that my article is intended. 

Nearly ten years ago, Mr. Joseph Pothan spoke very. 
bitterly about the condition of Indian journalists at the 
Lahore conference of the same. After that -nothing was 
heard, nor any step was taken to develop trade unionism 
among them. I should say, in these days of organisation 
and method of organisation professionals have only 
themselves to blame. 

‘Tt is interesting to know that the journalist unions of 
Europe, and America have made surprising progress. In 


all these countries their interests are protected by the State. 


In Czechoslovakia, the scale of pay is fixed according to 
the grade of paper and. years of service of journalists. I 


attach. herewith a schedule of the weekly wages in Britain 


as agreed upon between the newspaper owners and the 
National Union of Journalists. Besides, the NUJ has 
unemployment benefit and also provides to some extent for 
the widows and orphans of the deceased journalists, It has 
also published a Press Album proceeds of which go to 
those orphans. Surprisingly enough these conditions not only 
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sxist in Europe, America and the Middle Eastern countries 
but also in Philippine Island whose delegate I had the 
good fortune to meet, at Prague congress. 

Journalist organisations—however tiny and ineffective 
—do exist in our country as 1 have already mentioned. 
Now, then, what prevents them from becoming united in 
a national union and finding out ways and means of better- 
ing their lot? The Chief Information Officer of the 
Government of India wrote mé that the number of people 
engaged on the staff of the Indian papers is unavailable 
while I find figures regarding the number of domestic 
servants and beggars in the statistical abstracts of British 
Indig. The journalists in our country know almost every- 


Provincial OFFIcEs. Adults | 
24&over | 18 
SD ys) oe Oe AT ee | 
Weekly Papers 67926. 3] 7 119 
Weekly. papers in places where | 
daily papers are published 6 16 — 2 1 — 
Weekly papers within 12 miles | 
of Charing Cross 72 6 | 2 3— 
Daily papers published in towns | 
of under 100,000 inhabitants 7 6— | 2. 4— 
Daily papers published in towns | 
of between 100,000 ahd | 
250,000 inhabitants 7 14 —65 © 12" 6r76 
Daily papers published in towns | 
of over 250,000 inhabitants 8 A= 7,-2.8 -6 


Lonpon Orrices or Provincia, Datry Papers 


Adults £8, d 
First year’s service in London 9 13 — 
Second year’s service in London 10 3 6 
Third year’s service in London 10 14 — 


London, 46, Museum Street, 
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thing about everything except their own strength, It is, 
therefore, up to them to find out the relevant data and 
prepare ground for a national conference. 

I firmly believe that my fellow pilgrims in India and 
Pakistan will not fail to realise the need of the»time and 
rise to the occasion for which the humble author pledges 
full support. Any information as regards the constitution 
or conditions of working journalists of leading countries 
may be always available from him without delay or 
obligation. ‘ 

Newspaper Society wage increase—week commencin; 
4th November, 1946: 


Juniors 
19 20 21 22 23 
fs d & 9 df ed". 2-5, ds ese 
2 12 — 3 5— 3 17-6 417 5 10 
214 6 3 8 — 416 52:2 515 6 
217 — 3 LEG 45 6 5 7— 61— 
218 6 3 13 — 476 5 9 6 64 — 
3 2— 317 6... 412,'6*...5°16 —*:-6,)96 
3 4 6 4— 6 41466 61— 617— 
Juniors 
& 8 d 
First year’s service in London 410 6 
Second year’s service in London 518 6 
Third year’s service in London 8 5— 


On January 31. a fire fed bv sandal-wood logs consumed the mortal remains of Mahatma Gandhi 





Command of Rigden Tyepo by Nicholas Roerich 


NICHOLAS ROERICH 
The Prophet of Beauty and Peace 


By Pror. 0. C. GANGOLY 


Tue death of Nicholas Roerich removes a towering figure,a of ancient India, on the other. This is best demonstrated 
veritable giant, a mahi-ruha of Himalayan magnitude from in his magnum opus, Altai-Himalayas, and his Diary 
the landscape of the world’s culture. As a leader of culture Leaves, and nowhere more graphically than in the astound- 
and spiritual. thoughts, he can be easily compared with ing beauty of his gigantic landscapes, in which he has 
Tolstoy, Romain Rolland, and Mahatma Gandhi, Nominally, incessantly portrayed the Himalayas, in all their mystic 
an artist, incessantly employing his brush with an untiring moods, and in the infinite variety of their forms and 
energy, and producing and bequeathing for posterity colours. 

thousands of canvases which fill many” museums and His love of the Himalayas and the secret of his 
galleries, he was much more than an artist, a great thinker, worship of this king of the mountains is pithily expressed 
a practical idealist, a philosopher, a humanist, a man with in his own words : 


a Message, a mystic, a prophet and a high priest of culture, “Nowhere is there such glimmer, such spiritual 
a veritable Rishi, a missionary in the best and the most satiety as amidst the precious snows of the Himaldas 
extensive connotation of the term. He has made valuable . . . 1am happy to have the privilege of disseminating 
contributions in the field of letters as well as of Art. And throughout the world the glory of the Himalayas—the 
the incessant flow of his literary products parallel the Sacred Jewel of India.” 

incessant flow of his brush. Living in® seclusion, as a There is not an important city in India, Europe, and 


recluse in the solitude of his Himalayan Ashrama at America which has not received gifts of one or other of 
Naggar in the Kulu District of the Punjab, during the his colourful studies of the Himalayan landscapes. The 
last twenty years of his life, he had been an indefatigable best and largest collection of his paintings is in the gigantic 


* traveller and an intrepid explorer, a veritable pilgrim Roerich Museum in New York. Mest Indian cities possess 


across impenetrable mountains and deserts. His intimate representative specimens of his studies of the Himalayas, 
relations with Nature and natural phenomena are best in the dreamy harmonies of the blue, the silver, and the 
revealed in the records of his exploratory travels in the grey. In a gallery at Benares there are about thirty 
brilliant pages of his travel-diaries, illustrating the truth specimens and in the Municipal Museum at Allahabad 
of the picturesque adage that ‘great things happen when there is a large collection exhibited in a special gallery 
men and mountains meet, things do not happen by jestling called the Roerich Hall. Roerich’s sense of the bony 
in the street.’ Roerich was a ‘Man of the Mountain,’ a deyo- structure of the earth, and the architecture of its mountain 
tee of the mystery, the solemnity and the desolation of the masses is almost unique in the history of painting. Besides 
rocky faces, the geological ebullitions of the earth, their presenting Himalayan scenes in infinite moods and phases, 
silence, grandeur, and majestic beauty which he explored he has left many masterpieces with other subjects, all 
and set down invhis innumerable canvases in wonderful imbued with a mystic flavour and a profound vision. His 
colours. As a modern worshipper of the Himalayas he other pictures cover many Christian themes, Buddhist 
challenges the activities of the Swedish and the Swiss legends and Indian subject-matters. To name only a few, 
mountaineers and other European leaders of Himalayan his Saint Sergius, Sancta Protectrix, Conflagration, Saintly 
_ expeditions on the one hand, and the Rishis and hermits Ghosts, Buddha the Giver, Command of Rigden Tyepo, Sri 
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(e.g.,the Scholar) he published numerous articles of great 
significance and prophetic values, 

His greatest contribution in the field of international 
politics was his design for the Roerich Banner of Peace and 
the signing of the Pact of Peace (Pax Per Cultura) for 
the purpose of safeguarding works of Art, and cultural 
monuments from the destructive horrors of wars. He 
designed a special banner to protect them. The banner 
comprises a scarlet circle with three spheres of the same 
colour inscribed in the centre, on a white background, By 
an international convention it has been resolved that 
buildings flying this banner cannot be bombed. 





The Sacred Flame 
By Nicholas Roerich 


“Twenty-four years ago Nicholas Roerich thought 

of the Banner of Peace. To-day (23rd September, 1938) 

~~ thirty-six nations have already agreed to respect that 
Banner.” 


Another very important phase of his activity was the 
founding of cultural associations bearing his name in all 
the important cities of Europe. The most important of 
these foundations are, (1) the Master Institute of the 
United Arts, the first institution in America to teach all 
Arts under one roof; (2) Corona Mundi (International 
Art Centre) 1922; (3) the Roerich Academy of Art in 
New York ; (4) the Urusvati Institution of Research at 
Kulu and (5) Flamma, an Association for advancement 
of culture, founded at Indiana (U.S.A.) in 1937, 

The fundamental doctrine underlying all the above 
educational institutions founded by him is best summarized 
in his own words: 
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“To educate does not mean to give a record of 
technical information. Education, the forming of world 
. consciousness, is attained by synthesis, not by the 
synthesis of misfortunes, but by the synthesis of perfec- 
tion and creativeness. The true knowledge is attained 
by inner accumulations, by daring ; for the approaches 
to the One Knowledge are manifold. . . . The evolu- 
tion of the New Era rests on the corner-stone of 
knowledge and beauty.” : 

There was a great significance in the choice that he 
made (after travelling all over the world) for his perma- 
nent residence in a far corner of India, where he built his 
Ashrama in a quite recess of the 
Himalayas in the Kulu Valley where 
he passed the last 19 years of his 
life in meditation, in his sadhana, 
in his pictorial practices, in his 
Work and Worship in sight of the 
eternal snows, uttering the follow- 
ing inspired words of prayer: - 


“Himavat, the beautiful! Thou 
hast given us our greatest treasures 
and for ever thou shalt remain the 
guardian of the greatest mystery, 
the holy marriage of heaven and 
earth!” 


His love for India and all that 
she stands for was expressed in 
numerous tributes of praise ex- 
pressed with great ecstasy: 


“O Bharata, all beautiful, let me 
send thee my heart-felt admiration 
for all the greatness and inspira- 


tion which fill thy ancient cities and temples, thy 
meadows, thy deobans, thy sacred rivers, and the 
Himalayas.” 


As Dr. Kelidas Nag has pointed out that “Professor 
Roerich was the first Russian ambassador of beauty who 
brought to modern India the deathless message of Art and 
we are for ever grateful to him for his inspiring thoughts 
and his loyal co-operation in bringing the soul of Russia 
and of India closer.” Though Europe called for Roerich, 
and America demanded him, he chose to remain in 
Himalayan India like the Rishis of ancient India as an 
Indian, as a yogi, in the same spiritual atmosphere, absorb- 
ing the spirit of India and assimilating the secrets of its - 
spiritual culture and interpreting it in his ecstatic raptures 
and in his pulsating pictures, as a Bhakta, as a Rishi, as 
a spiritual dreamer of the greatest visions of the heavens — 
realized on the face of the earth, ; 


: 


LIFE IN AN AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Seven million students, ranging in ages from 14 to 18 
years, attend public schools throughout the United States. 
Some of the students are preparing for college. Others are 
taking general or vocational courses to fit them for business 
or home careers. The high school, secondary school of the 
American free public school system, attempts to develop 
particular talents, using a variety of educational methods 
from the usual classroom textbook lecture to field 
expeditions and moving picture and radio lessons. 





Students in a class of the Scarsdale 
High School 


: 


Typical of U. S. high school boys is 17-year-old Isaac 
Mitton Stewart, Jr., known as Ike to his fellow-seniors at 
the Scarsdale High School in Scarsdale, New York, a 
residential community, 25 miles from New York City. Ike, 
who attains better-than-average ratings in his studies, 
hopes to make scientific agriculture his career and after 
graduation plans to attend the New York State School of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Since 
‘childhood, Ike has spent his summer vacations on a ranch 
in western United States where he has driven tractors, 
“cow punched,” dug post holes and helped brand cattle. 
. As a senior, his scholastic program is lighter than 
. that required in other terms, as the school authorities 
prefer to give seniors ample time to concentrate on special 
studies to fit them for college or vocational work. Ike 
attends for 45-minute classes daily and does homework 
or reads in the school library during study periods. He 

. Scarsdale High School offers its students much the 
same program that the country’s other 25,600 high 


is a member of a school’s student government organization, 
and the school’s social planning board, which arranges 
guest lectures, musicals, dances and other social activities. 
Most of ‘the school’s social activities are planned and 
directed by the students, with faculty members acting as 
advisers. He also is a member of the Rifle Club and:a star 
performer on the track team. The school’s 24acre campus 
includes a baseball diamond, a football field, two hockey 
fields, and a quarter-mile track. 





The main entrance to the Scarsdale 


High School * ad 


schools offer theft students. The school has 65 faculty 
members who teach a wide variety of subjects in¢luding 
mathematics, history, science, literature, and classical and 
modern languages. For students who plan a business career, 


. 5 4 
the school’s commercial course offers elementary business, 


business law, economics, book-keeping, stenography and 
typing. An industrial arts course provides instruction in 
mechanical drawing, gas engines operation and the uses of 
wood and metals. 


Many of the girl students enroll in the home 
economics course, which includes clothing, food, nutrition, 
textile and child-care classes, or the arts course which 
teaches representation and commercial fashion and stage 
design. 


The Scarsdale High School serves an area of six square 
miles and the registration of 1,200 is divided evenly 
between students of junior (7 and 8) and the senior level 
(grades 9 through 12).—USIS 
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ANANDA MOHUN BOSE ON 


Awanpa Monun Bose accompanied Kesbub Chunder 
Sen, the Brahmo Leader,-to England, in early 1870 and 
entered Cambridge University for higher studies, While 
there, he was connected with all the movements for the 
welfare of his country and countrymen. In 1872, aD 
address was presented to Henry Fawcett, 2 member 0! 
Parliament, for his services to India at a meeting held 
at Brighton on behalf of the Indian people. 
Ananda Mohun Bose attended the meeting, and 
after the presentation of the address, made @ 
forcible speech. In this speech he not only criticised 
the British Indian administration but also pointed to 
the fact that if the mal-administration continued for 
some time, British connection with India might be at 
stake. Amrita Bazar Patrika of 13th March, 1873, then 
an Anglo-Bengali weekly, referred to the speech in its 
English columns and also quoted the opinion of Mr. 
White, another M.P., as follows : 


The Brighton Meeting—Mr. Bose who is 20 


other than our dear friend» Babu Ananda Mohan 
Bose, made a. brilliant speech of which another Mr. 
White, M.P., said, “Never in his life had he listened 
to a more eloquent description of the wrongs of 
India. Ccgnizant as he was with the highest fights 
of oratory, with the greatest efforts of genius in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, he was 
truly struck with the wonderful eloquence, the 
thorough power of language, the admirable descrip- 
tion and grasp of the subject and the nobleness of 
intellect displayed by Mr. Bose.” : 
I have recently found this speech in its indirect 
ngrration in one of the Books of Cuttings from Dews- 
papers of Romesh Chunder Dutt preserved in the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Library. Here is that 
speech : 
“Mr, A. M. Bose, an Hindoo Under-graduate at Cam- 
bridge, also supported the address. He said it Was with 
great diffidence that he rose to address so largely 
attended and so influential a meeting. But he was 
encouraged by the hope that they would grant him 
an indulgent ear, avd this enabled him to comply with 
a request to appear before them. (Applause.) He 
felt it a sort of duty to come forward on this occasion 
and to-show by actual presence the importance of 4 
- meeting of this character. When he first received an 
intimation of the meeting, two days ago, he was 
regretful lest he could not be present; but he had now 
the pleasure in attending on behalf of a vast country 
and giving a little life, and blood, and flesh beyond 
the parchment which had been read to them. (Cheers). 
He looked upon the meeting as one of very great 
importance indeed (Hear, Hear.) He trusted that 
in future the people of England and the people of 
“India will sympathise more fully with, and will enter 

more deeply into the feelings of each other. (Cheers.) 


z 


dite FUTURE OF BRITISH RULE fN INDIA 


Br JOGESH C. BAGAL 


They know that sympathy makes the whole world 
kin, and that the bonds of justice join the whole 
world together. Sympathy and justice were things = 
which India require, and these were points which he dng i 
was sure they and he could not loth to grant. — Si 
(Hear, Hear.) He wondered if any present ever ; 
thought of the fact that England entered India in the = 
capacity of traders and had ended by becoming supreMe Sal 
rulers. At a time when the great writers and states- 7 














Anand Mohun Bose in England, 1872 


men in this country were crying out against the ambi- 
tion of aggression of the first Napolean, England waS 
carrying on its conquests and its acquisition of terri- ; 
tory with perhaps even less excuse than, Napoleon 
himself. (Hear, Hear.) He did not mention this in 4 
the way of reproach; but merely to show to England i 
more fully the extent of her obligation and the obvious 

duty devolving upon her to pay attention to the 
interests of the great empire of India. (Applause.) 

He assured them most solemnly that the welfare of the — 
two countries was bound together; and that their = 
interests were so directly connected that one country © 
could not suffer without serious loss being inflicted 
upon the other. The relations between the two 
countries should be placed on a satisfactory footing. 
If India were to be a source of strength and not Of 
weakness to England, then it followed that the ‘British 
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nation must take means to regulate the dealings otf 
natives. (Loud appiause.) He did not think there had 
ever been a parallel case to that of British rule in 
India. It was a solemn charge; and, if England could 
discharge it properly, she would have set one of the 
most glorious examples that had ever been witnessed. 
(Loud Applause.) In order that this might be the 
case, it was the imperative duty of constituencies to 
stir their representatives in Parliament to take a 
greater interest in the affairs of India. If this meeting 
was not the most interesting, in its present relations, 
that had ever taken place within the walls of that 
building, it was certainly so when looking to its future 
consequences. (Loud Applause.) Although England 
had had reform after reform, it seemed to be thought 
that India required no looking after and no reform. 
He hoped a different impression would be left on the 
minds of those present when leaving the room that 
eveling. Was it not right that two hundred millions 
of their fellow subjects should claim some attention, 
and the affairs of a vast country like Indig should 
occupy some consideration? It was not enough that 
England should be a free country; it would be still 
more glorious if she could impart this freedom to 
others. (Loud Applause.) Remembering the services 
rendered by the British public a generation ago to do 
away with physical slavery, surely it would not be 
less glorious to abolish the political slavery which 
practically exists in India? (Loud Applause.) Apathy 
in this respect had only too deeply reflected on 
Parliament. (Hear, hear.) Noticing some of the 
arguments used to justify the want of attention to 
Indian affairs, he said it was stated that Parliament 
had not time to think about the vast concerns of 
India. But he could scarcely believe this to be so, Lt 
might be the case when there was a trivial and 
irrelevant discussion upon matters of detail ; but the 
general principles, the cardinal doctrines, and the 
main policy throughout regulating the relations 
between the two countries must justjfy and fairly 
claim the attention of Parliament for a few evenings 
in the course of the session. (Applause.) Another 
argument was, that members, knowing nothing about 
India, should not interfere with the doings of those on 
the spot. How, he fully admitted that the argument 
would be unanswerable, but for what had been done 
by members of Parliament who had not been to 
India; and he failed to see why they could not be 
made even better acquainted with the affairs of India. 
(Hear, hear.) To support what he said, he had but 
to point to the example of two members of the 
British Parliament, whose labours in connection with 
India were most gratefully recorded in the hearts ot 
the Indian people—he alluded to Mr. John Bright, 
Brighton’s own able representative Mr, Faweett. 
(Applause.) He was not aware that either of these 
gentlemen ever went to India or that they had, by 
such a visit, distracted that time and attention which 
they properly owed to their constituents or to other 
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important matters affecting home legislature, (Heat, 
hear.) The two names would alone be a sufficient 
refutaticn of anything of this kind. (Applause,) He 
believed the two gentlemen he had mentioned had a3 
fully and as ably and as efficiently performed their 
duties as had any of the 600 members of the House 
of Commons. (Loud Applause.) 

He (Mr. Bose) did not think this either 
the time or the place to go over the grievances 
of India. That was a tale which would take 
many hours in reciting; and he did not consider 
a matter for discussion at the present meeting, While 
passing them over, he might be allowed to make & 
brief allusion to one or two matters. Perhaps they 
might know that all the public offices of any 
importance in India,—host of honours and pecuniary 
benefit,—were monopolised by Europeans. In order 
that the natives might have the surest chance ot 
getting into one of these offices, he had to come to 
England to undergo an examination, Now, what would 
they think of matters if an Englishman had to go to 
a foreign country before he was given the least chance 
of getting into the civil service of his own country. 
(Applause and hear, hear.) Did they think this would 
be justice or a following out of the golden rule of 
doing to others as they would wish that others should 
do to them. (Hear, hear, atd applause.) Such a thing 
would not for a moment stand in the light of fairness 
or of reasons. He would not, however, dwell upon 
this ; but he would speak for a few moments upon 
another point—that of the representation of India, A 
noble lord—the Marquis of Salisbury —had said that 
he should regard it as ag great misfortune if a 
representative form of Government were resorted to 
in India. (Ironical laughter, and a Voice: He is a fool, 
he is—Renewed laughter.) The Marquis of Salisbuyy 
had a right to his opinion on the representation of 
India to try his best to prevent the people of that 
country from having inflicted upon them the 
representative form of government which some of their 
English friends would like to give them, (Laughter.) 
It seemed to him (Mr. Bose), however, that England 
ought to be the last to support such a proposition. 
(Applause.) He stood before them to confess that no 
real amelioration of the condition or progress of & 
nation can take place without the people having some 
share in the government of the country, without the 
adoption of some regular system by which their wants 
may be made known and their wrongs brought under 
notice. (Applause.) Of- course, he did not mean that 
a representative form of government, as it exists in 
England should at once be imported into India, ‘This 
would really be a foolish Proposition to make. But 
let them remember that the government England 
now had was not the growth of a single day, that 
even within the last forty years, by two reform bills, 
it had undergone great changes indeed, (Applause.) 
He (Mr. Bose) believed a great deal in this country ; 
but he did not believe that the people of England were 


metamorphozed into perfect beings on emigrating to 
India, while they were wanting in manners and—as 
rule—as ignorant of everything as can be almost 
imagined. (Hear, hear.) There was, perhaps, 22 
impression that the Indiav mind was altogether unfitted 
for anything like representative government, that such 
Government had its growth in European. countries 
and was not likely to fit or take root in India. But 
they had now in India many things which they never 
had before. Formerly they did not have railways, 
yet they never now objected to travel by them; and 
so it would be if representative government were 
given the country. 

Without wishing to speak of the grievances 
of India, his object was to draw attention to 
the necessity of giving greater consideration to 
matters concerning that country; and this was a point 
directly connected with the address before the meeting. 
He was desirous to show that, on the higher grounds 
of morality, it was the duty of England to think of 
India and to consider how her affairs could be best 
managed. He would, however, say a few words to 
show that it was not simply on this higher 
ground but on the lower ground of self-interest 
that his advice should be followed because some 
would think that this was the practical view 
of the question. (Hear, hear.) He believed there 
was great truth in the remark of Oliver Goldsmith 
that “We first act and when too late, begin to think” 
(Hear, hear.) He hoped the time has passed when 
this remark applied to English history; and that 
England would now begin to think of its duties to 
the future and not alone of the requirements of the 
present. (Applause.) He believed there was a hundred 
thousand Englishmen who every year derived their 
livfhg directly from India—a living of a character 
which he thought it would be impossible to get from 
any other part of the world. This alone, we would 
think, was an interest sufficiently large to induce the 
people to look to India. (Hear, hear.) Besides this, 
there were large numbers—he could not tell them 
how many hundreds of thousands whose interest and 
welfare depended upon the social and political well- 
being of that vast country. (Applause.) India also 
“boasted” of a national debt, and in this debt 
Englishmen were directly and deeply interested; for, 
depend upon it, England and Englishmen would have 
to bear part of any loss that might accrue for want 
of proper management in the political government ot 
the country. (Hear, hear.) Serious as it might be to 
the interests of England, another Ireland might be 
experienced in India, only that India would be ‘many 
times more dangerous and vastly more troublesome 
owing to its distance and its size,. India might not 
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remain for ever, as it was today, disunited ; but, 
even if it did, that statesmanship was blind and fatal 
which relied not on the justice of its policy, but on 
the weakness of its victims. (Hear, hear, and loud 
applause.) A nation, in erder to be recognised as f 
importance, must depend on its own efforts, ‘Chere 
was no trait in the British character which he admired 
more than the self-reliance and manly energy displayed 
by the English people. As soon as the people felt. any 
grievance they immediately began to agitate, and the 
matter was sure to be taken up by the nation and the 
grievance in time redressed. (Applause.) But there was 
a very radical and essential difference between the 
state of things in England and in India. In India 
there was no such means of redressing a grievance; 
although the principle of agitation had already begun 
to take root in that country. The future character of 
India will depend on English statesmen—whether they 
would undertake to sympathise with the people and 
take the pains to regulate and direct them. (Applause.) 
He would conclude by a reference to the reported 
movement of Russia in Central Asia. There Was 10° 
other means by which England could fortify so 
strongly against the Russians as by entrenching 
herself, not behind outward fortification, but in the 
hearts of the people of India. (Loud applause.) 1t 
England could do this, then she could fortify against 
a hundred times the extent of any force which Russia 
might bring against them. (Applause.) The feeling 
of a country towards those who might happen to be 
its rulers depended, not so much on the acquisition 
of power in the past, as upon the manner in which 
those rulers administer and discharge their duties; and 
he could see no reason why India should not form 8s 
integral a part of this country as did Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. (Loud applause.) The speaker 
concluded by expressing his special obligations to 
Professor Fawcett for the interest he had taken in 
India’s cause, and to the meeting for the patient 
hearing accorded’ him. ; 
Nore—The photograph of Ananda Mohun Bose, 
reproduced here, is supposed to have been taken 2 
1872. Ananda Mohun always stuck to his national, or 
rather Indian costume. Amrita Bazar Patrika with which — 
he was closely associated, remarked in its issue Of 
June 13, 1870, on receipt of a photograph from him, 
as follows : a 
“Ananda Mohun Bose has sent his. friends at 
Amrita Bazar a photograph of his from England,. 
We have seen this photograph. Ananda Mohun has 
recovered a great deal during his sojourn in Eng- 
land. Though his dress does not consist of dhott, 
chadar and piran, still he has not put on European 


costume. Our heart is filled with hope when 
we take ncte of the costume he has chosen to wear.” 


U. S. LABORATORY COMBATS TYPHUS AND SPOTTED FEVER 


More than 100 men and women in the Rocky. Mountain 
Spotted Fever Laboratory at Hamilton, Montana, in the 
north-western United States, are producing vaccines that 
are combating typhus and yellow fever in all parts of the 
world. The laboratory is a branch of the National Institute 
of Health, research unit of the U. S. Pacific Health Service, 
and is an outgrowth of early investigations into the 
disease known as Rocky Mountain spotted fever. In 1941, 
the laboratory developed a specific cure for the virulent 
fever from which it takes its name. 





A chemist inspects yellow fever vaccine 
during the desiccation period 

Under the direction of Dr. Ralph R. Parker, one of 
the U.S. pioneers in spotted fever research, the laboratory 
helped to supply the vast amounts of vaccines used by 
United Nations armed forces. ° 

Probably more than any other single individual, Dr. 
Howard Taylor Ricketts laid the groundwork for the 
laboratory’s valuable contribution to medicine. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever in many ways resembles 
typhus. Its symptoms include chills, fever, headaches, and 
pains in the joints and muscles. Skin eruptions, which give 
the disease its name, appear about the third day of the 
fever. 

For many years the fever was a disease of mystery. 
Then, in 1906, because of ill health, Dr. Ricketts went to 
Bitter Root Valley in Montana for a vacation. He became 
interested in the baffling ailment. Embarking upon a series 
of experiments with guinea pigs and monkeys, he finally 
discovered that Rocky Mountain spotted fever infects 
humans through the bite of virus-carrying ticks. 

Bacittus Tpentirtep 

Ricketts isolated a rod-shaped microbe in infected 
human blood that appeared also in ticks and tick eggs— 
the “x” of Rocky Mountain spotted fever, Then Ricketts 
turned his attention to typhus. He found that typhus and 


spotted fever have many characteristics in common. 
including the rod-shaped bacillus. In 1910, Ricketts 
contracted typhus in Mexico and died. His name and that 
of another research victim of typhus, Poland’s Stanislas 
von Prowazek, have been given to the rod-shaped microbe 
of typhus, spotted fever, and related diseases—“rickettsiae. 
prowazeki,” frequently called “rickettsia.” 

Two other research workers played an important part 
in the Montana studies: Dr. Roscoe Roy Spencer and Dr, 
Ralph R. Parker. 


A worker packs typhus vaccine 
for shipment . 

Spencer developed a method of building accumulations 

of the deadly virus in the ticks under laboratory condi- 
tions, and found that there was a sufficient concentration 

of infection in one of them to kill 3.000 guinea pigs. 

Spencer and Parker decided to use these laboratory- 
infected ticks as the basis of a vaccine. They mashed 
infected ticks, covered them with a ‘weak solution of 
carbolic acid, and injected them into guinea pigs, all of 
which thereupon became immune to spotted fever. On 
May 19, 1924, Spencer inoculated himself to prove the 
effectiveness of the vaccine on humans ; later the vaccine 
was made available to others. Immunity in humans is not 
total. The vaccine is effective for approximately a 
season, and does not in all cases ward off spotted 
fever. But where it does not completely prevent 
infection, it materially lessens the violence of the disease. 
Parker was made director of the Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever Laboratory in 1928 and in 1931, the laboratory 
became a part of the National Institute of Health. At 
present it is devoted almost entirely to research in the 
rickettsial diseases—those caused by the rod-shaped 
microbes discovered by Ricketts—and to production , of 
vaccines. Included in its studies are spotted fever, epidemic 
atyphus. endemic tvphus. tsutsugamushi fever of Japan. 
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trench fever, 
Australia. ; 

The vaccine. developed by Spencer and Parker has 
been produced in ever-increasing quantities, In 1925, it 
cost $20 to manufacture a single dose. By 1940, the 
laboratory was producing enough of the vaccine annually 
to inoculate 130,000 persons at a cost of 75 cents a dose. 


deer-fly fever, and the “Q” fever of 


Dr. Herrald Cox, one of the research workers at the. 


laboratory, was directly responsible for the increased low- 
cost production. He infected fertile chicken eggs with 
rickettsia and found that it was possible to produce 
vaccines in larger quantities, faster, and at less expense 
than previously. The infected egg yolks were dried and the 
still active microbes killed: with carbolic acid and 
formalin. A single egg yolk provided as many as 20 doses 
of vaccine, 

In 1938, the laboratory began to develop typhus 
vaccines by the egg yolk method. The following year small 
experimental quantities were shipped to various European 
countries, and today large amounts go to the United 
States and its United Nations Allies. 


Up to 1941, there was still no specific cure for Rocky - 


Mountain spotted fever—though the vaccine was effective 
as a preventive. But in that -year Dr, Norman Topping 
succeeded in preparing a successful serum at the labora- 
tory from the blood of hyper-immunized rabbits, He 
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acquired a laboratory infection of spotted fever and cured 


‘himself with his new serum. Today it is widely used in 


treatment cf the disease. In 1943, Topping was given the 
Bailey K. Ashford Award of the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine for his achievement, 





st 


The body louse is the carrier 
of the dread typhus fever 
The whole history of the Rocky Mountain Spotted 


Fever Laboratory has not yet been written. Day by day 
its workers seek answers to unsolved questions, slowly 
adding to the growing store of human knowledge—USIS. 





INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. CHANnpra Kiran Sonrexa has been awarded 
the Seksaria Prize of Hindi Literature by the All 
India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan for her contributions 
to Hindi fiction. One of the topmost of living Hindi 
short-story writers, Shrimati Sonrexa is Secretary 
of the Delhi Provincial Hindi Progressive Writers 





Mra. Chandra Kiran Sonrexa 


Asscciation and member of the Kashi Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha and the P. E. N. Club. Some of her best stories 
have been translated into English and several Indian 
languages. She was also a member of the Writers 
Goodwill Delegation to Kashmir which visited the 
raided territories at the special invitation of Sher-i- 
Kashmir Sheikh Abdulla. 


Miss Kowra YasopaA Devi, M.A, M. titt, has 
been awarded a doctorate, p.urrr., by the Madras 
Uniyersity for her thesis, The Andhras: 1000 A.D~- 
1500 A.D. She is the first Andhra lady to achieve this 
distinction. 





Miss Kowts Yasoda Devi 


DOMINION STATUS FOR CEYLON 


By J. 


Anoruer pro-British fanfare was whipped “up and .a 

chorus of encomium sung when Ceylon attained her 

*independence” on February 4, as provided for under the 

Ceylonese Independence Act. But the British claim that - 
Attlee’s Socialist Cabinet is determined to liquidate 

imperialism has to be taken with a large dose of salt only. 

Tt is all to the good that the British Government lost no 

time in recognising the fact that World War JI had 

drastically altered the age-old relations between the Ruler 

and the Ruled, and the tremendous change that followed 

in the wake of that cataclysm in Britain’s Colonial Policy, 

far from being testimony to its love of progress, was More 

or less compelled by the refusal of its colonies and depen- 

dencies to reconcile themselves to their state of political 

bondage any longer. Grant of “independence” to Ceylon, 
therefore, should not have been made into an .occasion for 

praising, Britain’s progressive posi-war policy towards her 

wolonies and dependencies, Those that have obtained the 
rights for self-government, have got them as their birth- 

right. : , 


SELF-LIQUIDATION OF IMPERIALISM 


‘But Britain’s voluntary surrender of her empire 
already experimented upon in India, Burma, and Ceylon—- 
has not been altogether unconditional. Burma attained a 
sovereign independent status. But even so she had to con- 
clude a treaty with Britain which provides for certain 
defence and financial: arrangements between the two. 
Nobody could be sure to what extent Burma will be able 
to*exercise her own choice in case of a future war which 
already exists potentially as “a cold war of merves” 
between Sovict Communism and Anglo-American Democracy. 

In our own case we have been given the right to 
decide whether or not we shall continue as a member of 
the Commonwealth. By previding for division of India and 
independence for the Princes, the British sought to catch 
us trapping by a sinister device. But India can go one 
better than ‘Britain in diplomacy. The land of Chanakya - 
-(Kautilya) will never lack talent in that direction, Our 
States Department has already done good work by prevail- 
ing upon the Ruling Princes to see that independence can 
reduce them to so many. emigre monarchs ousted by their 
own people. There is also little. chance for the Anglo- 
Americans to hook us in as their partners in the game of 
power politics. The essence of -our foreign policy, as 
enunciated by Pandit Nehru, is non-appeasement and non. 
ageression towards both contending sides, Russia and the 
Anglo-Americans. 


Neep ror Cautious Estimate 


But Ceylon’s case is far less encouraging. Her 
“independence” is equivalent to Dominion Status with no 
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freedom to opt out of the Commonwealth, Also, it is hedged 
jn on all sides by Anglo-Ceylonese pacts relating to 
Defence, External Affairs and certain other matters, that 
do not make a happy augury for the future of her Self- 
Government miscalled “Independence.” Another significant 
fact of recent Ceylcnese history, is that already there is a 
complete. disagreement between the Right and the Left in 
the island on the Anglo-Ceylonese settlement arrived at 
and implemented. Also Ceylon’s present- top-ranking 
politicians kept their people in the dark, and carried on 
negotiations with the British in a queer clandestine fashion, 
If the ideal aimed at was Democracy, why should there 
have been any need to do things surreptitiously. There is 
indeed close similarity between Ceylon and. Malaya in this 
respect. The Party called UMNO and the Sultans of 
Malaya States combined in an unholy alliance to carry on 
secret negotiations with the British to throw overboard the 
previous Union Proposals and replace it by a new plan for 
a Federation of Malaya which has raised such a storm of 
protest from the Chinese and Malayan Leftist organisations, 

Nevertheless. “Independence,” whatever the brand may 
be, is an occasion for rejoicing. The writer has no inten- 
tion to discourage the Ceylonese leaders who have taken 
over the reins of administration from their previous ruler. 
Dominion Status, whatever its shortcomings, is undoubtedly 
a good thing to start with. And Ceylon, given proper lead 
and direction by her leaders, may-surely hope to march 
from strength to strength and finally reach the cherished 
goal of complete independence even. But in the midst of 
her present exuberations, slie will do well to exercise a 
certain amount of.caution in her relations with the out- 
going party. On the entire vast tract of what used to be 
British Empire “a short while ago, the mellow glow of 
twilight is now descending. But the sooner it is made to 
sink into ithe mist of memory, the better. For, the’ lurid 
grandeur of twilight often tends to persist a little too 
obdurately. ’ 


RerorMs REVIEWED 
Ceylon certainly does not attain her status of a 
Dominion overnight and as a result of Britain’s policy of 
voluntary liquidation of imperialism. There is plenty of — 
pelitical awakening in the island today which can be 
traced back to a much earlier period. 

_ Way back in 1795 an expedition sent out by the 
British from Madras occupied Ceylon. It became a British 
‘colony when by the Treaty of Amiens the British were 
allowed to retain the island. Between 1798 and 1802, the 
cortrol of the island was divided between the Crown and 
the East India Company. But in 1802, the Company was 
divested of its responsibility and Ceylon became a Crown 


‘colony. The Jast .king: of Kandy, Wickrama Rajasimhs 
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(1798-1815) waged a bitter war against the British, but 
the British Governor Sir Robert Brownrigg put down his 
patriotic struggle and Kandy fell into British hands in 
1815. Ceylon’s administrative separation from India was 
effected in 1902, 

For nearly 30 years the British Governor with an 
Advisory Council had been exercising absolute executive 
and legislative power, till in 1833, the first step was. taken 
to provide an opportunity for ascertaining the desires of 
the people by setting up a Legislative Council of European 


and Sinhalese members nominated by the Governor. It is | 


claimed by the spokesmen of the British that all through 
tthe long period of their stay in Ceylon they were preparing 


the people -of the island fer democratic self-government, 


such as the recent Ceylonese Independence Act provides, 
The first Legislative Council composed of elected mem- 
bers came into being in Ceylon in 1931 under the Reforms 
proposed by the Donoughmore Commission. 


Tue Soutsury Commission anp AFTER 


During the thirties of this century Ceylon’s national 
awakening had received a tremendous impetus from the 
events in neighbouring countries, especially India. But the 
British could do but little to meet Ceylon’s patriotic 
demands. It was only after the conclusion of World War Ii 
that some substantial efforts were made 
satisfy Ceylon’s national aspirations. The Soulbury Com- 
mission appointed to consider the island’s administrative 
reforms, made certain recommendations which were 
accepted by the British Government as the basis of the 
White Paper issued in October, 1945. The Ceylon State 
Council accepted these Proposals for Reforms. In May, 
1946, a new Constitution was enacted baséd on the White 
Paper of the previous year. It provided for a Legislature 
and a Responsible Government. According to British offi- 
cials, “It marked an important step forward, making 
Ceylon the first colony with a. predominantly non- 
European population to approach Dominion Status.” 
Under the Soulbury Reforms Ceylon’s State Cotincil was 
replaced by two chambers,—the Senate 4nd the House of 
Representatives. Provision avas also made for a Cabinet of 
Ministers with responsibility to the Legislature and 
through it to the people. But as regards Defence, External 
Affairs and Constitutional Amendments Ceylon’s national 
Parliament would be subordinated’ to the British Govern- 
ment. Bills relating to all three matters were reserved for 
the Governor’s assent. 

For obvious reasons the Soulbury Reforms could meet 
Ceylon’s nationalist aspirations only partially. In June, 
1947, the British Government announced they were ready 
to accord Ceylon the status of a Dominion, and invited the 
Ceylon Government for negstiations to. realise the goal. 
The decision was a welcome departure from Britain’s past 
manoeuvres to rivet fresh forges into the chain of slavery, 
while professing to make the colonies fit for’ self-govern- 
ment. Or rather it appeared to be so in the estimation 
of Ceylon’s top-ranking politicians who reacted favourably 
to the new British move. 

The British Government by their readiness to super- 


by Britain ‘ to. 
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sede the Ssulbury Commission tacitly recognised the | 
strength of the Ceylonese public opinion and the mighty 
forces of- liberation at work in the entire Far East. 
Ceylon’s politicians appreciated the worth of Dominion 
Status, es it could give them the right to govern their own 
country accordivg to their own choice though, of course, 
Ceylon’s prospects in matters like Defence and External 
Affairs were ‘not promising enough, . 


Serrembper ELEctions 


In September, 1947, Ceylon’s first General Elections 
under the Soulbury Reforms were held. Mr. D. S. Sena- 
nayake’s United National Party came off victorious and 
he became Ceylon’s Prime Minister. On November 14-last, 
the British Government announced that Anglo-Ceylonese 
agreements were reached on matters like Defence, External 
Affairs, etc., “as a preliminary to conferring upon Ceylon 





-fully responsible Status within the British Commonwealth 


of Nations.” Under the Ceylonese Independence Bill 
enacted later in November “Ceylon obtained “full and 
unrestricted powers of legislation in all matters.’ The 
Bill became operative with effect from February 4 this 
year. But qualifications’ that accompany Ceylon’s “In- 
dependence” as embodied in her Defence Pact with Britain 
leave no doubt that she will play a second fiddle to -her 
previous Ruler in the years to come. Under the Defence 
arrangements cotcluded between.Ceylon and Britain, the. 
two Govertments undertake to provide military assistance 
against external aggression and for the protection’ of 
essential communications. Britain will also enjoy the 
privilege of stationing forces on the island, and undertake 
to help in the traiting and development of’ Ceylonese 
Armed Forces, ; 

Ceylon’s New Constitution was inaugurated on Novem- 
ber 25 last. When the Dominion Parliament was opened 
by the Governor he expressed the hope’ that very son 
Ceylon would attain full responsible government. But the 


- Parliamentary legislation making this provision is rather 


in’ keeping with the British tradition of ‘Divide and Rule.’ 
Dominion Status girt on all sides by pacts and agreemeDts 
for the protection of British strategic and financial interests 
in the East, may satisfy a section of Ceylon’s people, but 
not all. Dominion Status is not the same thing as in- 
dependence. It may satisfy Ceylon’s Rightist political ' 


. groups, but her Leftists are in no mood to reconcile them- 
‘selves to it. All that can be said at the present stage is 


that the march to political emancipation has just begun in 
Ceylon; Certainly her political progress will not end with 
the status of a Dominion being bestowed on _ her. 
Tremendous political changes -will take place everywhere 
in the East, and Ceylon is not an air-tight compartment 
not to bé affected. by these. : . 


Tue Ricut anp THE Lert 


Ceylon is not that never-never land of- romance and 
pageantry it is often described to be in travelogues and | 
pamphlets issued by the Railway and Shipping Companies, 
Today it. is a veritable cock-pit of a tough political fight 
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betwee the Left and the Right. The British Imperialists 
are certainly alive to the danger of these Leftist rumblings 
which may ultimately lead to a complete overthrow of 
alien imperialist regime and with it plunge deep into the 
ocean of oblivion whatever influence its lackeys hold on the 
political life of the island today. Just to forestall that and 
build up a bastion against the Leftist forces in the island 
consolidating their strength any further, the British have 
successfully malloeuvred with its Rightists to foist of 
Ceylon a regime that will look like - independence out- 
wardly, but actually help Britain wield her economic and 
strategic interests there with all the support of her own 
stooges eulogised wrongly as the representatives of the 
people. Britain has not abandemed her imperialism. She 
is only modertising her colonial rule in the altered 
circumstances of the post-war period. 

For hundreds of years im the past the different 
communities inhabiting Ceylon used to raise the primitive 
ery of “Religion in“danger”, This was an expression of 
rivalry and jealousy ‘among +them,—Buddhisis, Muslims, 
Hindus atd Christians on tthe island. At a later stage 
religious riots yielded place. to nationalism, but Ceylon’s 
nationalism foo was soon caught i in the siren grip of racial 
rivalry, and a section of- the island’s population with of 
without reason, raised, an: “ynhappy cry of “Ceylon for the 
Sinhalese.” But today ‘even that phase is gradually coming 
to an end and yielding scope and place to division of the 
people on the basis of ‘political ideologies. To be more 
exact, in Ceylon today there is a more straight fight than 
ever between the Left and the Right. The latter are the 
party in power, but the former too are a potent force in 
the island’s political life. Democratic Socialism seems the 
only feasible way out of this dilemma. The top-ranking 
politicians of Burma and India have taken care to take 
into account what explosive possibilities may follow if the 
Legtist aspirations of their countrymen are altogether 
ignored. Te prevent Communism having much of a dent 
on the soil of Asia, it is necessary to forge ahead to a 
new social order which will be more just and equitable 
than the older Capitalist order already in decay. That is 
why both Burma and India have declared their objective 
to be the establishment of Democratic Socialism in both 
countries, But Ceylon’s Rightists seem to be living in 
their own narrow Paradise, Not only have they flouted 
their Leftists altogether, but tied their future blindly to 
the apron-strings of a dying foreign imperialism that aims 
to linger obstinately while creating at the same time the 
illusory spectacle of self-liquidation, The future of Ceylon 
is thus fraught with possibilities of political troubles and 
even an upheaval that may give Communism ‘a chance on 
the island’s -soil. 


Tus Ineiuence or tHe Lerr 


The rifts between the Right and the Left were clearly 
visible during the General Elections last September and 
the result of this political rivalry was that Mr. Senanayake’s 
UNP (United National Party) failed to secure a. sweeping 
victory at the polls, Even now in the Ceylonese Legislature 
the UNP commands but a thin majority, . The UNP’s 
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representative character 1s doubtful and its influence is 
confined to the groups that control Ceylon’s vested interests, 
In the last General Elections the Left Parties in Ceylén 
succeeded in attracting a good number of votes—a 
phenomenon that reveals there is a switg towards the Left 
in this island of backward, and. dowN-trodden bat 
politically conscious people. 

Among the Left Parties, the first in “aatiueiea is thie 
Lanka Samasamaj (Trotskyist). Next in position is the 
Bolshevik-Leninist Party. Then there is the Ceylon Com- 
munist Party, the third large Leftist group in the island. 
All these Leftist groups along with others like the Ceylon 
Indian Congress and the Tamil Congress stand for com- 
plete independence. They criticise Senanayake and his 
UNP for their acceptance of the Soulbury Constitution 
without consulting the electorate. 

? The Leftists naturally look askance at British inten- 
tions and their tricky manoeuvrings with the Rightists for 
making Ceylon “an integral part of the imperial defence 
scheme.” Is it not, they rightly ask, ‘mortgaging the 
independence of the island in perpetuity’? 

: Soctauism, a GoLpen SoLuTION 

.:Ceylon’s people can be divided imto two distinct 
groups—the “Haves” and the “Have-nots.” In such 
‘circumstances bitter class-war is likely, But whether there 


- will follow a swing to the Right or to the Left depends 


on what influence Mr, Senanayake’s UNP can wield over 
the people. At present the influence of Ceylet’s Leftists 
acting in alliance with the non-Sinhalese Parties is by nv 
means negligible. The new Parliament of 96 contains 42 
meimbers from the UNP, 18 Leftists, 7 from Tamil Con- 
gress, 6 from Indian Ceylon Congress, 21 Independents, 
and 1 Labour. Will it be possible for the UNP to with- 
stand the strain of the opposition should leftists and other 
disgruntled elements ever seek to overthrow their pro- 
British regime ? There is, of course, a golden solution to 
their difficulties. Mr. Senanayake can emulate Pandit 
Nehru’s example, try to come nearer the masses and 
understand them and their difficulties, and if possible, 
work for a compromise between the Right and the Left. 
But God help him, if he does not do that and takes care 
to appease the British and the Sinhalese top-dogs only. 
That way the island will be rocked by a storm, and the 
inevitable will happen not by a slow peaceful process but 
through bitter struggles for power between the Right and 
the Left. The age of imperialism is “over, and the bitter- 
enders cannot but resent any attempt to prolong the 
tenure of its life in a new garb. 


Inpians in CEYLON 

* €eylon’s population comprises in the main three 
different peoples,—the Sinhalese, the Tamils and _ the 
Indians. A section of the Sinhalese have developed a 
chauvinistic outlook and their anti-Indian feeling seems to 
run high at the present moment. It is for this reason that 
Indians who number about one million out of the island’s 
total population of six million and who control most of its 
trade have begun to feel nervous about their position in 


new Ceylon after the British exit (ie., withdrawal by the 
front door, but re-entry by the back door). Ceylon’s 
Prime Minister Mr. D. S. Senanayake came out to India 
last December and had talks with Pandit Nehru with a 
view to straighten out relations between India and Ceylon. 
Talks were held in.a very friendly atmosphere and after 
his return home Mr, Senanayake issued a statement from 
Colombo which said that Indians who would desire to 
make Ceylon their permanent home would be entitled to 
Ceylon citizenship, provided they had certain necessary 
qualifications. This is an eminently sensible stand as no 
modern state could encourage dual citizenship. The Indian 
Gevernment have a duty te our nationals abroad to see to 
it that their legitimate rights are not curbed as in F.-M. 
Smuts’ Kingdom that still sticks to its outmoded notion 
of white-supremacy. But let us not unduly seek to placate 
ves.ed interests in foreign couDiries even if owned by our 
cwn nationals, 

Whatever rivalry and ill-feeling be there between the 
Sinhalese and the Indians in Ceylon, owe their origin to 
economic causes. Early in the 19th century European tea 
and coffee planters took over to Ceylon a number of Indian 
subjects,—the Malayalees and the TamiliaNs to be engaged 


as workers on their estates, Later there were more cross- ° 


ing over to Ceylon and settling down as permanent in- 
habitants on the island. In course of time Indians living 
in Ceylon’ came to occupy an importalt position in the 
island’s economy,—its labour personnel and its trade. 
Ceylonese nationalism naturally looked askance at the 
dominating role played by Indians in Ceylon’s economic 
life. Indians claim that they have given prosperity to the 
island, and hope that the Sinhalese will not turn down 
their legitimate demand for citizenship “rights including 
franchise. But Mr. Senanayake’s statement referred to 
above is no more than a pleasattly-phtased vagary : 
significant that he did not explain what he meant when 
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he said, Indians in Ceylon would get citizenship righits, 
provided they had certain necessary qualifications, What 
are these necessary qualifications after all ? Mr. Senanayake 
could not help us much beyond suggesting, these were a 


. matter for legislation in the near future. It is :a well-known 


fact that India’s ties with Ceylon date back to antiquity. 
But can mere sentiment solve a problem which to some 
extent has unnerved our nationals on the island? Let us 
hope that Ceylon’s present rulers will not fail to mete out 
a just and equitable deal towards them, And Indians too 
in their turn should net resent the control which the. 
Sinhalece may decide to exercise with regard to future 
immigration from India into Ceylon. It is true that even 
after a very long period of their sojourn in Ceylon Indians 
retain their own custom. They have not been absorbed into 
the main stream of Ceylonese life and culture. But: as 
Ceylonese citizens, they caMnot and should not stand apart 
politically from other communities on_the island, 

Ceylon certainly needs to maintain: good: neighbourly 
relations with India through all the years to-come, .Not 
only do close religious and cultural ties. exist between 


‘them, but geographically too Ceylon is a’ part- of India. 


This small island which is more or less an “appendage of 
India cannot stand apart from the latter, She has to rely 
on India for political reasons. In the interest of her own 
security slie certainly cannot afford to have an. uMfriendly 
big neighbour nagging at her. Given determination and 
good-will Ceylon’s present administrators can ‘and must 
straighten out the relaticts-between the Sinhalese and the 
Indians in Ceylon. In fact, in an otherwise bright and 
hopeful picture of future Indo-Ceylonese relations the only 
black spot as yet discernible is the narrow anti-Indian 
sentiment which has grown up among a section of the 


Sinhalese. Ceylon has td erase it or troubles will be 
brewing. 
e 
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HOW QAZIS AND MUFTIS DID JUSTICE. 


Un the early years of British rule in Bengal) 


By Dr. N. K. SINHA, mua. php. 
Calcutta University = 


Mustim penal law, as also the criminal law of the Hindus 
which it had superseded, were regarded by Macaulay as 
altogether unfit for the consideration of the Indian Law 
Commission. In a letter, dated 2nd May, 1837, he argued 
that if India was in possession of a system of criminal 
law which the people regarded with partiality the law 
commissioners would try to digest it and moderately to 
correct it and would rot propose-a system fundamentally 
different. At the advent of British rule in Bengal the penal 
law in force in Bengal was Muhammadan law. Even after 
1765 the administration of criminal justice continued in 
the hands of the Muhammadans, the Qazis and Muftis 
being responsible for the fatwoh or jaterpretation of 


Muhammadan law, the Foujdars referring for ‘sentence to 
the Naib Nazim. Muhammad Reza Khan, who -was -Naib 
Nazim for the greater part of the period from 1765 to 1790 
thus controlled country justice on the criminal side, But 
after December 1790 began the systematic superseésion of 
Muslim criminal law by British regulations. Muslim penal 
law was gradually ‘dis-stated’ to such an extent that it had 
no longer any ‘title to the religions veneration of the 
Muslims and only certain original - peculiarities, certain 
technical terms and nice distinctions—mere lumber of 
pedantry—remained as relics encumbering the, dispensa- 
tion of justice. Macaulay swept this rubbish aside. 
In-the Sadr Nizamat records of 1791 and 1792, now- 
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in the custody of the High Court of Calcutta, I have seen 
some of the fetwahs of the Qazis and Muftis that give us 
an idea of Muslim criminal jurisprudence before the advent 
_of British regulations. We can also trace in these records 
the supersession of Muslim criminal law step by step. I give 
here ithe exact words used by the Qazis and Muftis, as 
translated, into English for the enlightenment of the judges 
of the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, about a century and a half 
ago, 

_ Fatwah of Sirajuddin Khan, Qazi to the Court of 
Circuit for the Calcutta Division and Mufti Abdul Basat 
‘re: the murder of Amala by her husband Mangal Das, 
March, 1791. ; 

*Mangol Das has been guilty of a bad action for which 
according to the doctrine of Imaum Aboo Yusuf and 
Imaum Mohammud he would be liable to be punished with 
death but as one of the heirs has forgiven the murderer and 
as it is not.possible to divide a person, the law ordains 
that Mungal- Dass. shall not be punished with death. 
Parbotty : ‘(daiughter_ of the deceased) having remitted her 
claimst6 shave, shite’ of the price of blood, her claim is 
according} doné away but Shorco (sister. of the deceased) 
is entitled’ to receive her share of the price of blood.” 

It was the considered opinion of Meer Hyder and Md. 
Moshuruff, Muftis to the Sadr Nizamat Adalat that “the 
law ordafns that it is incumbent on the hakim first to 
consider the will of the heirs of a murdered person with 
regard to the option of requiring -blood for blood or the 
price of blood, and if the heirs are not present he must 
cause them to be summoned to attend for Kessaus (Qasas 
~—blood for blood) and Deyut (price of blood) are the 
rights of the slaves of god. Therefore a sentence is pro- 
perly established when it 7 founded on the will of the 
heirs of a murdered man.” 

Abstract from the proceedings received from the Naib 
@Nazim with sentences and dates on which they were passed 
—case of Seyed Chand—murder—date, 17th Shaban, 1205 
(2ist April, 1791). 

“In a trial for murder the evidence of woman is 
invalid. Shaikh Garoo has given in evidence that Naunee, 
the deceased, died 21 days after receiving the wounds from 
the sword. . . the amlah must be directed to keep 
Seyed Chand in confinement and to call on the plaintiff 
to kndw whether he has any other evidence (except that of 
women) to prove that the deceased person died from the 
wounds she. received from the sword, ‘ 


A fatwak of Nijm-nd-Din, the Chief Qazi of Bengal, in 
a case of-murder—Sadr Nizamat Adalat, December, 1791: 

“Tt, does not “appear whether Keetoo Chowdhury and 
Kaloo Choudhury are true believers (Musalmans) or 
Zimmies *(infidels). If they are Mostlman, the evidence of 
Hindu witnesses cannot be allowed to operate against them 
and further they deny the crime, therefore they are not 
deserving of Tazeer. If the persons are Zimmies, as two 
witnesses give evidence saying that they saw them with 
their own eyes striking with their swords they would have 
been punishable by death had not the, witnesses further 


we 


declared that they did not know from whence the affray 
commenced on which account they are not subject to 
Kessaus but they are deserving of severe punishment. 
Therefore let them be kept in confinement for seven years 
and then be released.” 

Fatwah of Nijm-ud-Din, Meer Hyder and Md. Moshu- 
ruff in the case of Russea for murder, May, 1792: 

“Russea would have been deserving of being put to 
death for crime which he has committed had the witnesses 
been Mohamedan but on account of the invalidity cf wit- 
nesses Kassaus is removed although he is deserving of 
being imprisoned.” 

Circuit Division of Patna—Trial of Dilla, 5th October, 
1792—-Fatwah of Qazi and Mufti at Patna: 

“Dilla, the defendant confessed the murder of Ramdial 
but the deceased left an infant daughter three years of age, 
Hence, in conformity to the doctrine of Aboo Yusuf* and 
Mohummad, Dilla the defendant, is not subject to Kessaus 
until the daughter arrives at maturity. . . because the 
right to demand Kessaus is conjcint2” 

On an appeal to the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, the Chief 
Qazi and Mufti opined : 

“The widow and the. father of the deceased demand 

Kessaus. In this case, therefore, Dilla according to the 
doctrine of Aboo Huneefa should be’ put to death.” 
-; ~The inconsistency of this law to natural justice could 
not be overlooked by the Governor-General in Council] and 
they had to announce that the right of punishment belongs 
to the Government and not to the individual. The disability 
on the Hindus as witnesses and the ban on the evidence 
of women had to be removed, But the Muhammadan 
administrators were themselves convinced of the in- 
adequacy of their law for the prevention of crimes. They 
were unable to alter this law in spite of its inadequacy 
because of its religious sanction. So the custom. was almost 
universal in all criminal courts of the Qazis and the Muttis 
adding a reference to the will: of the Hakim at the end of 
their judgments. The practice also grew up of condemning 
priseners to imprisonment during the pleasure of the rvler. 
Md. Reza Khen informed the Sadr Nizamat Adalat that. 
such sentences were passed on offenders of whoSe guilt the 
Qazis and Muftis were convinced but the evidence against 
_whom did not amount to legal proof, Such offenders were 
not permitted to return to society and were committed tu 
prison during the pleasure of the sovereign. The perpe ual 
imprisonment was naturally repugnant to the principle of 
justice and the Sadr Nizamat Adalat in 1791 and 1792 
reviewed all cases of perpetual imprisonment, releasing 
most of the prisoners who had already undergone a 
considerable term of imprisonment.t 


*Abu Yusuf Ibn Yaknb, Chief Justice of Baghdad under Harun-8]. 
Rashid and the author of the standard legal text book Kitab-nl- 
Kharaj. : : 

FI have given extracts from only four case records, To illustrate. 

<the principles guiding Qazis ani Muftis I could have referred to at 
least twenty such cases from the Sadr Nizamat® Adalat records but 
the article not a historical but 4 technical 
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that would have given 
legal aspect. 








INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS AND WORLD ECONOMY: 
Br C. SELVANAYAKI 


To study the role that raw materials have played in the 
shaping of world economy, one should-go back to that 
great cataclystic upheaval in the social and economic con- 
ditions of man—the “ Industria] Revolution.” The emer- 
gence of scientific inventions and technical progress, un- 
paralleled transportation development and the ushering in 
of the industrial era, the growing importance of manufac- 
turing industries and the new significance of ‘raw 
materials’—these changes followed one another in quick 
succession and a new society was born in which men and 
women produced for commerce and -not merely for sub- 
sistence, in which they used in their daily lives the products 
of different countries and in which they relied for the 
most part of their production on the help of new: marvels 
called machines, 

The development of materia] knowledge took rapid. 
strides and placed in ithe hands of man new weapons by 
which to harness the forces of nature. The progress of 
physical sciences reacted upon metallurgy affording the 
possibility of a larger and a bolder handling of masses of 
metal and other minerals. Machinery on a new scale and 
in a new ahundance appeared to revolntionise industry. 
The industrial revolution which divided the 19th century 
civilisation from the previous ones was ie product of alts 
mechanical revolution, 

The industrial revolution gave a new importance and 
significance to raw materials. Even thouch man was 
using the products of nature to preduce the goods to 
satisfy his needs. the demand for large quantities of these 
materials of nature rose only after the growth of manu- 
facturing industries on a large scale. The growth of manu- 
facturing industries accélerated the production’ of raw 
materials and led to a rapid development of mineral re- 
sources firstly slowly and with a limited range of products, 

- then on a large scale and extended variety. 

The world output of coal rose from 12 million tons in 
1800 to more than 45 millions in 1840, 500 million tons in 
1890 and. 1200 million tons in 1913; that. of pig-iron from 
Jess than 200,000 tons in 1800 to 10 million tons in 1870 and 
40 million tons in 1900. The same phenomenon was 
observed in other raw materials like oilseeds, rubber, etc. 

This ever-growing demand for raw materiale in large 
quantities stimulated the greed of industrial nations who 
cast their eyes around them and_ scanned: the distant 
horizon for raw materials to supply their gigantic factories, 


Instead of spreading friendship among different nations. the- ; 


new opportunity created only friction among them. There 
hevan a new era of exnloitation The British overseas pos. 
sessions which had hitherto heen regarded as a source of 


; ness ‘ 2 . 
Weakness ‘to the kingdom was no longer regarded as stch. 


The “white man’s burden” was transformed into a source 
of strength. There was a clamour on a vaster scale and 
for new commodities, Hitherto the chief commodities that 
had attracted European powers into unsettled and bar. 


barous regions had been gold or other precious metals, 


spices, ivory or slaves but in the latter quarter of the 
“19th century the growth of 


scientific industrialism was 
creating a new demand for new raw materials like fats and 


“greases of every kind and rubber, etc. 


~India as the “Agricultural Farm” of Europe supplied the 
European countries with products in their raw state. She 
exported spices and opium, oilseeds and fibre which swelled 
the figures in. trade between India and the West during the 
early years of the industrial growth of western nations, 
Apart from India there was no great expansion of any 


: Buropean Empire until the railways and steamships were 


in effective action. The Australian settlements developed 
slowly until in 1842, the discovery of valuable copper mines 
and in 1851, of gold gave them a new importance: Australian 
wool became an important article of commerce. By 1840, 


‘British settlements had begun in New, Zealand and efforts 


were made to develop this island. After 1871. Germany and 
presently France and later Italy began to look for un. 
annexed raw material areas. So there began a fresh 


_Sseramble all over the world. Europe pounced upon China 


ta divide her coal and America seized the Philippines to 
enforce the “open door.” “The greed for rubber made 
Africa a victim to European colonists. Thus there deve 
loped two different patterns in world economy. The world 
was divided into two sectors—the producer of raw materials 
and the consumer’of raw materials. Tt was plain that 
Britain, Holland’ and Portugal were- reaping a great and 
growing commercial advantage from their control of 
tropical and sub-tropical products. 

Simultaneously with economic practice, econom® 
theory also paid special attention to the problem of “raw 
materials.” From the middle of the 18th century up te 
the middle of the 19th century the problems of raw 
material supply were generally regarded by economists as 
not only peculiar but crucial. The: Physiocrats regarded 
the raw materials producing industries as the urlique source - 
of social net product, While Adam Smith. disputed the 
contention that agriculture and mining were the ule source 
of wealth: of nations, even he was willing to allow that*the 
Tabour of those engaged in cultivative and extractive 
industries is certainly more productive than that of mer- 
chants, artificers, etc. Though Ricardo and Malthus could 
agree on few things, they were in agreement With. this, 

“that the economic #procéss in which nature plays an 
important role and displays most clearly her munificence 
or parsimony are decisive in determining the sale and 
limits of economic prrgress.” 

After. the middle af the 19th century economics no less 
_ahan economic statesmanship became increasingly con- 
cerned with the role of capital in the productive process. 
Latterly however, the focal point of interest appears once 
more to be shifting towards the problem of raw materiale. 
Fyen before the war there wag noticeable a tendency both. 
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in theory and parctice towards a re-appraisal -of, for one 
thing, the significance of technology and for another, the part 
played by raw material availability in moulding the 
economic pattern. After the advent of electric power there 
is more and more a tendency towards the location of 
industries near the sources of raw materials. 

With the rise and growth of the industrial civilisation, 
the definition of the term “raw material” also underwent a 
rapid change. The classical economist regarded as raw 
materials only the material gifts of nature or the various 
vegetable, animal or mineral products in their crude form. 
In this case, the distinction between raw materials and 
manufactured articles seem to be based ion the fact that 
the articles in the creation of which human energy and 
skill play no part would be regarded as raw materials while 
the articles in the manufacturing group owe to a very 
large extent their properties and form directly te the 
skill of man. 


But the modern conception of ‘raw material’ is wider 
and more elastic in its.scope. Whether an atticle is a 
raw material or not is determined by the “intentions of the 
consumer and the nature of the part of the article is 
expected to play in the scheme of manufacture.” Any 
article which is directly used in the manufacture of 
another article is described hy the manufacturer of the 
latter as a raw material, though it may be a manu- 
factured product from the commercial point .of view. Thus, 
fer instance, from the ‘commercial standpoint Qi] is a 
finished product but it is scarcely anything more than 4 
raw material when paint, varnish or scap industries are 
taken into consideration. Even paints and varnishes can be 
regarded as raw materials when various other dependent 
industries are taken into consideration, Thus the chain 
goes on and on indefinitely. With every step towards widen- 
ing the industrial structure of a country and with every 
st® towards advancement in scientific and technical 
knowledge, the raw material base is bound to widen, The 
medern industrial world rests on a raw material structure 
that is international] in its scope. 

A modern industrial country uses more than ten 
thousand .different raw materials but not all these are 
essential for the industrial advancement of any oNe country. 
Apart from certain ‘basic’ raw materials which are essential 
to every country, especially in times of war, the industrial 
structure of the different countries rests on ‘primary’ raw 
materials of vegetable (sub-divided into agricultural. and 


forest), mineral and animal origin. The ultimate basis of 


all kinds of industries'are these ‘primary’ raw materials. 
The different categories of minerals like iron, steel, lead, 
copper, zinc, manganese, mica, tin, bauxite. etc.: the textile 
raw materials like cotton, wool, silk, jute and other fibres; 
fat materials like cotton seeds, castor seed. groundnuts, 
ete.: forest materials like timber, wood, wood-pulp. ete.; 
rubber ; hides and skins; these are some of the raw 
materials which figure prominently in world trade and for 
the supply of which highly industrialised nations exploit 
the industrially undeveloped regions for their own benefit. 

But the 19th century pattern of world economy which 
divided the. world into two distinct aectors—producers of 
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raw materials and consumers of raw materiale—could not 
remain undisturbed for leng. One part of the world would 
not perennially remain agricultural, producing materials for 
the gigantic factories of the other part and serving a8 
markets for the finished products of those factories, With 
the awakening of their consciousness politically, there’ wa 
a protest against this annual drain of their raw materials 
fto foreign lands and there was more and more a tendency 
towards restriction of exports and their utilisation for 
4ndigenous industries. This made the problem of raw 
material supply all the more acute and the different nations 
of the world began to feel the necessity for an enquiry 
into the question of equal commercial access for all nations 
to certain essential raw materials, 


With the appearance of an independent India on the 
industrial map of the world, the world economic structure 
is bound to undergo considerable changes, India will no 
longer be an exporter of raw materials but a consumer. 
Her natural resouces actual and potential, will be utilised 
for the industrial development of the nation, This will call 
for a comprehensive survey of her raw material resources, 
which have hitherto been left unexplored or exploited 
indiscriminately. While the future industrial structure of 
India will depend on the full and economic utilisation of 
her natural wealth that of other highly industrialised 
nations like U. S. A. will be determined by the way in 
which they re-act to the fact that their resources are 
dwindling. A recent report on America’s natura] resources 
reveals that the war has severely depleted her known com. 
mercial reserves of metals. High grade iron ore, it is esti- 
mated, will cover at best seventeen more years, while the 
output of lead mines is only half of what it was twenty 
years back, other metals like copper and zinc might last 
for a decade more but manganese, tungsten, etc., are neat 
exhaustion. Her timber resources are only 50 per cent of 
what was available in 1910 and annual growth covers only 
two-thirds of yearly needs. In future America’s industrial 
requirements of raw materials will have to be met by 
“large imports, by digging deeper into the earth, by using 
Jower grade ores and by developing substitutes.’ 

This brings us to the question of synthetic raw materials 
and their economic implications. So Jong as raw materiales 
are cheap and plentiful, there is little spur towards devis- 
ing man-made substitutes for them. But as soon as the 
pinch of scarcity is felt and the cost of raw material goes 
up, Wits are put to work to offset the limitation. Either by 
exact synthetic imitation of natural products or by substi- 
tutes for natural products or by bringing into existence 
entirely new substances, the chemist reduces the depen- 
dence on natural raw materials. The 20th century has 
been called the ‘century of synthetics,’ yet not many of 
us are aware of its full impleations or the nature of their 
possible impact on industrial amd economic structure. 
Synthesising enables a country to make the most economic 
use of scarce materials which it possess and thus raise its 
industrial potentiality. The new technique of. synthetics 
will enable a country to make the most economic use of 
its mineral resources (which are “shrinking assets”) and 
to rely more than ever on renewable natural resources like 
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agriculture and forestry, Finally, the use of synthetic 
materials will powerfully affect the “localisation” of 
industry. We are told that in the new age of synthetics 
cheap power and availability of coal and petroleum and also 
labour will constitute the .chief locational factors for 
industries. During the war it was thought that the German 
economic machine would break down for want of this 
material or that, but synthetic materials came to the rescue 
and kept the machinery going. 

But until such time as when synthetic products invad- 
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ing the entire industrial structure of the world, bring 
about a more equal distribution of industrial opportunities 
among nations, the fact of the uneven distribution. of raw 
materials will, by creating the problem of raw material 
supply, maintain the present rivalry and exploitation 
among the different countries. Until such time as when 
the. new technique of synthetics diminishes the importance 
of raw materia] availability in moulding the economic 
pattern of different countries, the problem of raw material 
supply will persist. 





STAGGERED WORKING IN BRITAIN - 


By GORDON CUMMINGS 


Amonc the expedients now being used by British industry 
to speed production is the staggering of working hours. 
The primary objective of this is to avoid-a repetition of 
last winter’s heavy load shedding of electricity, which was 
caused by the inability of generating plants to’ cope with 
peak loads and demands often far beyond their capacity. 
This scheme, judging by facts just issued, is a success. 
Staggering has reduced the industrial electricity peak by 
one quarter and has transferred about 750,000 kilowatts 
from peak hours to Jess busy periods of the day. : 

Staggering has been arranged in four main ways, all 
by voluntary arrangement. Transfer to night work of 
processes with a heavy electrical load, but .. involving 
comparatively few workers, is one method. A second one 
is the staggering of daytime and evening shifts, while a 
third is what is known as the power-less day scheme, 
whereby each firm in an area has one day without power 

_ and makes up the working time by longer hours on other 
days or at the week-end. The fourth method is the use of 
private generators, mostly driven by oil. 

In addition to the considerable conservation of fuel 
and the prevention of production hold-ugs, staggering, - by 
reason of its spreading of working hours over a longer 
day, has also eased transport problems in many areas. In 
fact, in the case of the workers, staggering was first 
adopted in the early years of the war for the purpose of 
reducing peak loads on transport. Schemes ‘then evolved 
showed that a difference of as little as 15 minutes in the 
starting and finishing times of different factories in one 
locality could save a high proportion of transport and get 
workers from and to their homes in much Jess time. 
Transport staggering is now a settled feature in many 
industrial areas of Britain and also in big business areas 
such as the City of London. 

-The electricity staggering scheme, incidentally, is at 
example of the way in which British workers are adjusting 
themselves to the present call for greater production. They 
are ‘convinced that hard’ work plus, in most cases, tem. 
porary inconvenience, is the essential prelude to the return 
of more prosperous and plentiful times, This is coupled 
with the realisation that, although .production in many 


industries is going ahead, there “are. still big demands to 
meet. 


Coal is an instance of this need for still further 
efforts. On the basis of recent production figures there 
will be no coa]l hold-up this winter, Avoiding a hold-up 
will not, however, be enough. Britain has recently resumed 
coal exports in a small way and plans to increase them 
substantially. For this purpose, therefore, this year’s 
production target has been raised by 14,000,000 tens to 
214,000,000 tons which, without allowing for holidays, will 
mean an average of 4,125,000 tons a week compared with 
recent averages of about 4,250,000 tons. It is advis- 
able to point out here, however, that Huctuations in weekly 
production must be expected during the next’two to three 
months, which will cover the severest winter weather. 

Open-cast coal-mining, which has been providing 
something approaching 250,000 ‘tons weekly, is almost 
entirely at the mercy of the weather and a freeze-up might 
easily reduce this source of supply to nothing. The British 
authorities, fully alive to all the adverse possibilities, have 


‘therefore based their calculations on average production 


over a lengthy period. Any falling off in weekly production 
from the recent high levels of more than 4,250,000 tons 
will consequently not indicate that objectives are going 
adrift or that export plans will have to be trimmed. What 
will be lost in the cold weather will be made up later in 
the year. And on this question of vatching up on lost 
production it must. be remembered that mechanisation of 
the British -coal-mines is. going ahead ata good pace. As 
more machines are installed so > will the output per man 
shift increase. _ , wc, tate 

Summing up, therefore, it seems safe to say that coal, 
while it will still play a vital part.in the British economy, 
will not be of the same paramount importance in 1948 as 


“it was last year. Steel is likely to take its place in the 
order of demand. British steel production has been, set a 


target of 14,000,000 tons for 1948. It should manage to 
achieve that, particularly as recent monthly output has been 
in excess of this figure. Here again, however, any temporary: 
recessions in the winter months are likely to be made good 
later In 1948,--  .:. 


ETSES PAKISTAN ?—WHAT NEXT 2: 
By QAZI MUKHTAR AHMAD, mua. 


Time has only shown thst the establishment of Pakis- 
tan has been the greatest catastrophe for the Muslim 
masses. The havoe it has wrought, the situation 16 
hosccreated is simost unparalleled in the history ©! 
the ‘homo-sapiens. Innumerable human _ beings, both 
Hindus and Mussalmans, were massacred in cold blood. 
Those Who escaped death have become homeless, it 
ig all Pakistan’s doing. The human history does not 
record a greater blunder than Pakistan which ‘has 
proved to be more devastating than Chengiz Khan's 
invasion where only 23,000° people were massacred, 
more abhorrent than the St. Bartholomew's Day mas- 
sacre where 30,000 men were killed; more impolitic 
than Shah Jahan’s invasion of Central Asia where the 
Indian soldiers suffered a defeat worse than death. 
Pakistan’s success might be gigantic, its failure 18 
bound to be so. The establishment of this so-called 
Muslim state has proved to be the greatest misfortune 
of those whose state it is unfortunately called. Why 
this? Only because it was not established with honest 
intentions. Now it is clear beyond any shadow of 
doubt that it is, in fine, the resultant of power politics, 
its foundation is therefore bound to be shaky. It is 
a state which can scarcely be labelled politically, 1t 
professes to be a democracy, but it acts otherwise; it 
calls itself a Muslim state, but it continues to be 2 
dictatorship; it pretends to safeguard the minorities, 
but its leaders are busy in something else in levelling 
charges against Hindustan. Lies are heaped upon lies, 
om: blunder is followed by another greater in magni- 
tude. Completely oblivious of the interests of the 
Indian Muslims on whose support its structure was 
laid up, Pakistan stands for fighting with all the world. 
“Its ideal is Machiavelli and not the U.N.U. 
Charter.” To call it the custodian of the Muslim 
interest is a grotesque reversal of truth. 

An honest Muslim feels, as he felt before, that 
Pakistan .is‘not the result of the true general will 
of the Muslims, because- it was achieved with the 
employment of Fascist technique. The Muslim League 
was not a political organization, it was a communal 
body. It exploited religion, it consecrated sacrilege, it 
entrapped the poor Muslim masses. The false cry of 
Islam in danger completely upset a common Muslim, 
who was too-honest, too simple-minded to understand 
the trickery of the League. leaders. They literally 
acted upon the technique followed by Hitler in Ger- 
many, by Mussolini in Italy. They had an object in 
view, the safeguard of the Muslim upper classes. 
‘They were absolutely clear in their minds about the 
object in view, and I must confess that they played 
their game with consummate adroitness. Most of them 
eoming from upper classes knew fully well that 





the uncontrolable democratizing spirit of the time will 
eut at the very root of their power, and the re- 
actionary institutiong like. Aristocracy, Landlordism, 
Capitalism will be liquidated. They jcined the Muslim 
League, not for the smelioration of the Muslim 
masses, but for the realization of their own ambitions. 
To them politics was a mere gamble, and the Muslim 
League only a face-saving device. They had an axe 
to grind, the Muslim masses were made a scape-goat. 
For the realization .of their unsacred ambitions they 
resorted to communal propaganda. In this technique 
they were adepts, no less than-Dr. Goebbles, Harp- 
ing upon the religious tune always, they sought to win 
the Muslim masses. Their colossal propaganda, their 
hate-propagating sermons, their bellicose slogans had 
the desired reaction. The Muslims gradually lost the 
political sense and ultimately they were en masse be- 
trayed. None was allowed to examine the League 
politics, lest its loopholes might be exposed, ‘lhe 
command of the Fuehrer was to follow him blindly. 
Mr. Jinnah, now the Qaid-e-Azam, once said, “Vote 
for the League candidate, be it a lamp post.” Jinnan 
undoubtedly made the Muslim polities aristocratic, he 
made it an ass’s bridge by his word-jugglery. 
Further, for achieving the Eldorado, devastating 
and absurd tactics were followed, Ignoring completely 
the historical and geographical factors, Jinnah pro- 
pounded the fantastic two-nation theory for widening 
the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Muslims were supposed to have one culture, the Hindus 
quite the other when 99 per cent of the Indian Mus- 
lims were converts from Hinduism and when all ot 
them belonged to one race, the Aryan race. It is 
needless to dis®uss the absurdity of this theory which 
divided cultures on the basis of religion. Were it so, 
all the Muslims of the world would have been ote 
nation. The enunciation of this theory has proved 
to be more suicidal than Pakistan itself, Jinnah 
tried to dismember the Indian nation. If the Hindu 
masses detest today with their whole soul the 
pro-Pakistan Muslim, they are justified in doing 5°. 
Jinnah wanted to crush the Indian nation, but the 
time will tell him that he was weaving the ropo of 
sand, he was trying for the impossible. It is a tragedy 
of history that he temporarily succeeded in befooling 
the Muslim masses. : 2 . 
This seems to be the correct analysis of fhe posi- 
tion, Now when the mischiefis done, I think that an 
average Muslim understands what,Pakistan means. He. 
seems to realise that it is the symbol of tyranny, the 
result of Mr. Jinnah’s ego. This I am talking about the 
average Muslim, not about the remnants of Jinnahism, 
who still abound in India. Now, a pertinent question 
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rises, were thé Musliins so childlike as not to know 
the dire consequences of Pakistan. I, in my heart of 
heart, feel that the Muslim rank and file were really 
a0, They supported Pakistan without understanding 
the implications of this diabolical move. They became 
powerless before the paychological methods of Mr. 
Jinnah, they surrendered in an unconscious emotional 
state of mind. Such parallels are not far to seek 10 
history. The. Nazi creed, in spite of its inherent in- 
consistencies ald dangers, was once the dominant creed 
of Germany. If anybody is to be blamed, it is Hitler 
and his satellites, and not the German people. Musso- 
lini did likewise in Italy, Metternich in Austria, 
Randolph Churchill and latterly of the same species 
Winston Churchill in Great Britain. The leaders 
had always been responsible, the masses had always 
been like sheep. 

If anybody is to blame today, it is the League 
leadership and a certain section of the Muslim edu- 
eated class. The conciliatory attitude of the Congress 
leaders turned their brains, and the Muslim League 
leaders developed a peculiar complex. Always intransi- 
gent and irreconcilable, puffed up with pride, they were 
always in alt. They developed a peculiar code Of 
eourtesy. Every Muslim League leader followed the 
example set by Jinnah Saheb. I very well remember 
that in 1945 when I criticized, through the columng Of 
the Leader and Patrika, a:speech of Raja of Mahmud- 
abad, I got an unhealthy rebuff. I received various 
letters, full of abuses and foul expressions and which 
I still preserve as a monument of their folly. 

It is in this background that the present problem 
of the Indian Muslims should be understood. An 
average Muslim seems to be sorry for what he has 
done, although I quite realise that the Muslim League 
stalwart are still as irreconcilable as they were before. 
Now the task of the Machiavellian diplomatists has 
ended, that of the common Muslim begun. He must 
realise, fully well, that there has been tremendous 
change in the political firmament of Vidia. He has 
to fit himself in the new set-up. The Indian Muslims 
should, once and for all, drive away the delusion that 
Jinnah can be of any help to them any more. Jinnah’s 
tactics have now been exposed, he has undoubtedly 
proved himself to be the Dutchman of Indian politics. 
Those who will still continue to follow his path, 1 
warn them that they will be playing with edge tools. 
Jinnah has completely forgotten the Indian Muslims 
on whose “support the structure of Pakistan was laid 
up. He did not say a single word of sympathy for 
them, all that he has said so far is plundering and 
blundering. It is meant to delude us. 

Jinnah’s clap-traps should no more be heard. 
Indian-Muslims are Indians and not Pakistanis, 
have thrown their lot, and I am happy they have done 
so, with the Hindus, their countrymen, who can ul 
afford to ignore them. 

I am personally opposed to the giving of any 
pledge to loyalty. They should prove by their actions 


"The 


hoodwinked them, he did 


They’ 
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that they are loyal to India. If they stand the trlal, 
I am sure, the suspicion will vanish like snow in the 
sun-shine. Having faith in democracy, in the gete- 
rosity and broad-mindedness of the majority com- 
munity, Muslims should proceed on with courage and 
determination, They have to undo what they have 
done, they have to follow a new lead. In short they 
have a tremendous task before them. If they do not 
learn by experience even now, if they persist in- their 
folly, they have no right to exist, either in India or 
anywhere else. 


Further, they should follow with single-minded 
devotion the following line of action. It is, in fine, 
a device for self-preservation- s 


Muslims should now ungrudging gly follow the lead 
of Maulana Azad, the apostle of :patriotism. Had they 
only followed him earlier, the Worst would not have 
happened. Even the belated adherence will solve the 
problem. If the Muslims of India fail to unite and 
come. on a single platform, I am afraid, their fate will 
be worse than that of the Jews in Palestine, the 
Negroes in Latin America, the Indians in South Africa. 

- The Muslim League should be demolished root and 
branch. An organisation whose mischief has been 80 
far-extending does not deserve to exist. Hindus are 
not keen to see its funeral for they have nothing to 
fear against it; Muslims should in their own interest 
bury it deep. We have had enough of communalism. 
Now no more of it. In the future India it is bound 
to be a drug in the market. The Muslim League 
leaders should take to solitary cells, they should 
retire from polities otherwise they will do tremendous 
harm to the Muslim community. They are no more 
wanted, Pakistan has proved to be their death warrant. 

I agree, the Muslims should join the Congress 
only if they sincerely resign to its creed. If the® 
adherence to it is only out of expediency and it is 
not based on intellectual conviction, I shall advise 
them not to join the Congress. They should know fully 
well that in the code of itternational politics, turn- 
coats are called Quislings and their punishment 18 
death. They should be unequivocally loyal to the 
state and should be prepared to fight against any 
power, be it Pakistan or any other state. Mere word- 
profession will not do, Jet. them translate it into 
action,” 2 

Next, they have to .undo with enthusiasm and 
push what they once did so foolishly. Pakistan 
has got to be. liquidated-in the lifetime of Mr. Jinnah. 
Muslims should be able to tell in his face that he 
them harm -by dividing 
India which was designed to be one country. ‘This 
is not a long-term programme. I am confident that 
if they whole-heartedly try for it, India will again be 
united. The infant state of Pakistan can be liquidated 
soon. Mr. Jinnah seems to bank wpon the help of the 
Muslim countries. The clear-sighted know that he i8 
suffering from intellectual squint, he is labouring under 
a delusion, because the Islamic countries are national 


General view of the 226th meeting of the United Nations Security Couacil, as Dr. Padmanabha 
P. Pillai of india, left, at table, addresses the members on the Kashmir question 


‘Partial view of the Security Council, as the Pakistan Ambassedor M. A. Hasan Ispahani requests 
for a postponement of the consideration of the Indian complaint on the situation in Kashmir _ 





N. Gopala: , vight, India’s Minister without Portfolio, talks with Dr. Padmanabha 
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Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, left, representative of Pakistan, talks with Sir Philip Noel- 
* Baker. U. K. Minister withont Partfalia 
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states, ‘they do not thrive on communalismas Pakistan 
does. The Muslims of India who made Pakistan can 
as well undo it. If the reactionary Sunderbund could 
be liquidated in Switzerland, _ why not Palcian jn- 
India? - 
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mosque. They are the bogies of British Imperial- 
-ism and have no- substance in them. Moreover; lf 
‘cow-slaughter injures his neighbour, it is his duty 
as a.-good citizen to refrain from it. Muslims should 
also ‘give up emphasizing the importance of Urdu, it 


Lastly, the Muslims should learn to be g00d + has no religious sanctity whatsoever. If they do not 


neighbours. They have got. to adjust: themselves in 


the new, settings or else they are likely to be perse-- 


cuted. . Now’ they should attach no_importance to the 
old controversies, like. cow-slaughtér and. music - belore 


Be ea 





ae oe 


learn Hindi; they will do it at the cost of their i- 
terests. It is in these little things that they can show 
their willingness to be good and loyal citizens of 
India. 





INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION ro WORLD CIVILISATION 
By Pror. SANTOSH KUMAR RAY, MA. (Eeon, “& ‘Hist.), B.T., BL. 


One is amet at the ‘grandeur and majesty of India’s 
mountains—the Himalayas.’ Far more marvellous is the 
story of India’s‘ contribution to world civilization. The 
subject ‘ is a vast one. It would fill volumes. All that we 
ean do in the course of -a short article is to refer to some 
historical facts, by way ‘of illustration. 

The ancient Greeks owed not a little to Indian philo- 
sophy. Pythagoras in the 5th century, and later Ploetinus 
were the chief exponents of Indian philosophy. Indian 
philosophers maintain that the Absolute, which is also the 
Infinite, cannot be apprehended by the finite human mind 
nor ‘expressed in the limited human speech. 
the central idea in the philosophy of Plotinus. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Plotinus reminds one of the famous 
expression of Indian philospphy, na iti (‘He is not 
this’). Plotinus, dys s,.“We say what He is not, “we cannot 
say what He is%™" 

Sir Flinders Perié of the British School of Egyptian 

’ Arghaeology discovered at Memphis (the anc’ent capital 
of *Peypt). some statues of Indian types. Such’ discoveries 
prove the ‘exis‘ence of an Indian colony in ancient Egypt 
about 500 BC, : 

One’ of the statues _represents an Indian Yogi, sitting 
cross-legged in deep meditation, - Ideas. of asceticism which 
appeared in Egypt about. this time must have heen due 
to contact ‘with the Indians. : 

Sir Aurel Stein, a former principal of the Oriental 
College, Lahore, discovered that ancient India established 
colonies in Central Asia and ruled there for several cen- 
turies.. They also introduced there-their own language-— 
a kind of Prakrita. The study of the-materials collected 
by the, British, the French, the German, the: Russian and 
the Japanese governments shows among other things that 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. were translated: into 






languages of Central Abie Khotanese, Mapeehaen Kuchian, . 


etc. : = 

‘Numerous Sanskrit works were translated into Tibe- 
tan and Chinese. / The two Tibetan Encyclopaedias con- 
sist mainly of translations of Sanskrit works, Many thou- 
sand Indian nuns went to China and founded schools and 
colleges, 

Indian philosophy, Indian ari, Indian architecture, 
Indian literature, Indian games, Indian medicine, Indian 





That is also - 


music, etc, followed: Budchism into Tibet, China, Korea, 
Annam, Siam and other parts of Central and Eastern Asia, 
and have left indelible impression on those couniries. 

It is well-known that ancient India engaged in remark- 
able maritime activities and set up powerful kingdoms in. 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Indonesia and other places. 


“ The Sanskrit work Panchatantra was translated into 
several languages,s eg., Arabic, Persian, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, English, etc. .The Indian method of 
telling a tale within a tale was widely imitated, e.g, in 
One Thousand and One Nights (Alf-Lela) in Arabic and 
in the Pentameron and Decameron in lalian. Many 
Indian tales are found in La Fontaine’s famous work in 
French. Sir Thomas North adopted them in Engl.sh and 
they were utilised by Shakespeare in a modified form in 
his plays. Goethe, one of the greatest of modern Eurcpea2 
poets and playwrights, was deeply impressed with Sakuntala. 
He medelled the prologue of his master-piece Faust on 
that of Sckuntala. Schopenhauer read the Latin ‘ransla- 
tions of the Upanishads and exclaimed, “This is the solace 
of my Ife; this will be the solace uf my death.” Bhaga- 
vadgita deeply impressed Von Humbo'dt, the Ralindra- 
nath Tagore of «Germany. . The inflsence-of the Gita on 
Carlyle and Emerson- is now generally rezognised. T'e 
German translations of Sanskrit works proluced a very 
powerful movement (“storm ‘and. stress’ *) in German 
li-erature, : re 


Mathematics and other sciences travelled from India 
to Europe via Arabia. The world owes much to Aryabhaita, 


_Varahamihira, Khana, Lilavati and to a galaxy.of Indian 


astronomers and scientists. The Indian system of medicine 


. deserves special ‘ mention, Sir P. C, Ray has done a great 


service in writing'a treatise on n the origin and history of 
Indian chemistry. 

The Ajanta school of painting and the Gandhara and 
the Mathura schools of ‘sculpture still bear testimony to 


India’s remarkable contribution in the field of fine arts. 


The dancing figure of the god Siva as Nataraja, dancing 
the cosmic dance, is indeed a master-piece of the world. 


Empires have come and gone. But from the palmy 
days of Harappa and Mahenjo-Daro down to this Gandhian 
era, India’s unique contribution continues almost unbroken, 


, 


LONG STAPLE COTTON CULTIVATION IN BENGAL 


Its Present Condition 
By SARADA CHARAN CHAKRAVARTY 


Persons interested in cotton cultivation are aware. that 
the general impression ameng people: and also of the 
Government Agricultural’ Department had “been that 
Bengal was unfit for long-stapled cotton cultivation. The 
Dhakeswari Cotton Mills by a series of experiments for 
several years succeeded in. removing this wrong impression, 
when the Director, Technological Laboratory, Bombay, 
found the cotton produced by. the D. C. Mills, superior to 
similar cotton produced in ‘other provinces in ‘India. This 
encouraged the Mill Owners’ Association, Bengal, and the 
Governmént to try its cultivation in different parts of 
’ Bengal. A scheme of work for 5 years at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000 financed half and half by the above two 
organisations, was adopted and the work began from 1938. 
The result was all along successful and this was confirmed 
by the Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, who 
visited some cotton centres in 1940. The Committee further 
helped the working’ of the scheme, by maintaining a cotton 
supervising officer ,for the last two years of the working 
of the scheme. He further undertook to work a full-fledged 
cotton botanical scheme in Bengal, as is done in other 
colton-growing provinces in India. 

The cotton scheme was extended for another 3 years 
in a modified forni. Due to war conditions the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee did not do anything to help the 
cause. It may be said that Bengal pays a vast amount 
every year. in the maintenance. of the Committee in the 
form of cotton-cess paid by Mills in Bengal. The Com- 
mittee, however, spends by lacs for other: provinces in 
“India. The matter was represented to the Committee several 
thnes by the Managing Agent of the D. C. Mills, Mr. S. K. 
Basu, as Member of that Committee, but the matter was not 
taken up by them, mainly on the excuse that the working 
of the scheme did not appreciably increase the acreage in 
the province. ~ 

The -working of the scheme has proved ‘ist cotton 
can grow in. Bengal and that with profit, but there are 
many difficulties to overcome. 

(1) The growers received 
sometimes after two years. 
seed-cotton. Due to labour, staff, transport and ginning 
difficulties, the Agricultural Department through.whom 
cotton is collected, ginned and sold, could not expedite 
matters. The Dhakeswari: Cotton Mills, the -main 
purchaser of‘all cotton produced ‘under .cotton scheme, 
hegan to purchase seed cetton in small quantity even by 
fractions of a maund, and arranged for ginning in their 
Mills and further paid premiam over ordinary (current) 
prices of cotten, The Government could 'not help in 
despatching the cotton ‘to thé Mills immediately after 
harvesting, so the Eiioultiess4 in’ receiving prompt payment 
‘continued, 

(2) During war, ‘ growers like’ ‘Bengal Farms and 
Industries Ltd., Badkulla (Nadia); Kumar S, C. Roy of 


their prices very late, 


. cultivation very late in the season, so also they are late in 


The Mills do not purchase- 


. also, gave up the scheme abruptly from January 16, 1948 


Bardhankuti (Dinajpur), etc., though realised 200 p.c 
profit by cotton growing, abandoned the same, as they 
found vegetable growing for the army more profitable. 

(3) The Agricultural Department selected sites of 
supplying seeds. Barnest growers like Khadi Pratisthan| 
All-India Spinners Association, Bengal, and other Farms and 
Organisations wanting to grow cotton outside the scheme 
had scarcely been supplied with seeds. In most such a 
they had to depend on ihe Dhakeswari, Cotton Mills fo 
seeds. 

(4) It may be mentioned that the Commercia 
Museum, Calcutta Corporation, helped the cause, by wid 
circulation of reprints they made from The Modern Revie 
(June, 1941) of an article contributed by the Agricultura 
Officer of the D. C. Mills, Ltd. on “Long Stapled Cotto: 
Cultivation” and also of the paper read by him in th 
meeting, dated, 28-1-38, where the scheme for cotton wor 
was accepted by the Government and the Mill Owner 
Association, Bengal, For the success of the -work it i 
-necessary that organisations like the above, the Dhakeswar 
Cotton Mills, other mills and organisations should com 
forward and help the cause. 

The three years cotton scheme which had been work 
ing from 1943 was given up abruptly on 30-9.45 befor 
expiry of the stipulated period of work ie, up to March 
1946. The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills strongly protested 
against this measure. It was however revived and a thre 
years colton extension scheme ata cost of Rs. 75,00 
contributed. by the Government of Bengal, has been work 
ing from 1946. With the working of this scheme, th 
management was transferred io new inexperienced hands 
They did not this time take the’ help of the Dhakeswar 
Cotton Mills in time, which had always helped them wit 
selection. ‘of sites and growers. First year’s work under thi 
scheme 1946-47 was not satisfactory. In the second year 0 
_its work 1947-48, the management had much improved an 
” there was appreciable increase in acreage, when partitio 
of Bengal hampered the work. ‘The area grown with cotto 
under-the scheme with the help of the Dhakeswari Cotto 
Mills at Bamangarh, near Fulbari railway station in P.S 
‘Nawabgurij, Dist. East Dinajpur, though working unde 
cotton scheme is not 1eceiving supply of manures vand cash} 
money, provided in the scheme. The year 1947-48 is bad fo 
editon, as with other crops in Bengal. It is most regrettabl 
that ithe West Bengal Agricultural Department, this timd 
























Under the cotton scheme they gave an undertaking to the 
growers to gin their cotton free and help them in: thei 
sale. By giving up the scheme hefore its stipulated working 
period up to March, 1948, they not only avoided their 
obligations to growers, but positively injured the. cotton 
possibilities work by ceasing -to collect seeds, so esseXtial 
for future multiplication purpose. To get seeds from other 
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provinces in India is very difficult and no grower in Bengal 
is expected to supply cotton to Government, without 
receiving the above facilities provided in the scheme. The 
Dhakeswari Cotton Mills have given an undertaking to 
growers to purchase seed-cotton in small quantities. 

The Calcutta University at the instance of the 
Dhakeswari Cotton Mills took up research work on cotton, 
Subsequently, they began working under a scheme financed 
by the “Mill Owners Association, Bengal, at a cost of 
Rs. 12,000. Since inception of this work the University 
depend for cultivation solely on 
Mills and also for supply of seeds for their research work. 
The Bose Institute .also has beeni®carrying on “Breeding 
Investigations in long:-stapled cotton” under a three years’ 
scheme at a cost of Rs. 15,000 financed by the Government 
which expires this season. 1947-48. By selfing and crossing 
they have evolved some useful types suitable for Bengal. 
The scheme of work unless extended for another few years, 
will leave the work unfinished. The results so far achieved 
are not serving any useful purpose for want of any  co- 
ordinated action between the Institute and growers under 





Study in the History 


‘ By SATINDRA SINGH, ma. 
Leperanett of Political Science, University Hall, 


Tus Indian “Mutiny? has been a popular subject with 
the historian, British and Indian. “But so fdr hé bas- 
essentially confined. himself to the analysis of the 
causes or to the narration of the events of this “war 
of arbarsim against barbarism.” If "3 Kaye.or ® 
Malleson ‘portrayed the atrocities of the, Mutineers, an 
Edward Thompson or a Savarkar emphasised the 
“other side of the medal.” One aspect of ‘the subject 
has, however, been completely, ignored. Not a word 
has been said about the Political Organisation of the 
Mutineers. The subject is important and deserves 
serious consideration. For, though the Mutineers failed 
to capture state-power,, their scheme, 
sketchy as it was, still remains the first plan for the 
| political reconstruction of modern India. .- ~. 

We know very little about the organisation: of the 
Mutineers, specially in the early period when the 
plans were being hatched. The reason for this “un- 
knowableness” is quite obvious. The Mutineers,, at first, 
\worked under illegal conditions and therefore ‘kept: n0 
records about the nature, function and the structure 








1 I use the word “Mutiny” because of the currency it ‘has gained. 
I do uot characterise this event as Mutiny. It was, in fact, a Peasant 
War both against indigenous landlordism and foreign capitalien. See 
my article, “Sociological Interpretation of Indian Mutiny” -in, the 
Galeutta Review, November, 1946, - 

2 Frank Bright : History of England, Period IV, page 828; nected 
by BR. C, Dutt f India’ “in the Victorian Age: Pp 294, ; : . 
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the Cotton Scheme, The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills have, 
however, given them an undertaking to grow their promis- 
ing hybrids and keep them informed of their performance 
under various field conditions. With this object in view, 
the Mills have’ selected for their working, a plot of land, 
near Fulea. Station _(Santipur), which is within easy reach 
from Calcutta, and. can often. be supervised by the above 
two Institutions. 

The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills for the last 15 years 
have been doing what is possible for a private organisation 
to help the cotton possibilities work in Bengal. The 
Government ‘also by working. under different schemes for 
the last ten years are convinced, of its possibilities as will 
be evident from its different +working reports, The Central 
Cotton. Committee of India during their inspection in, 1940 
confirmed of this pessibilities work. ‘ 

It is a mystery why the above bodies are not- taking ° 
up the work in all earnestness, without which improvement. 
will be very late. With the division of Bengal, under two 
Governments, there is no knowing whether they will work 
en cotton next year, * 
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of Political Institutions 


Lahore 


of' their ‘secret ‘organisation. ~ History “abounds with 
account§ ‘of itinerant Afoulvis and Fakirs, Pandits 
and Sanyasis, the volurteer begging * parties and the 
Madaris ; and of the réd. lotuses and chapatees passed 
from village to’ village. Such accounts are often con- 
jectural, seldom based on’ facts, and ih no case do 
they present an adequate picture of the organisation. 
But there is'no ‘doubt ’ ‘that. there | ’ existed such an 
organisation? 


‘ Le 











— 
3 ve D. Savarkar in his Indian War of Independence 1857, des- 
cribes : “The Sepoys used to call together meetings secretly at night. , 
All resolutions were Passed in the general meetings, and all decisions 
passed .in the inner circles were obeyed strictly and by all.” When. . 
they used to come to the secret societies, they used to conceal their 
identity by covering their faces completely, leaving only their eyes 
uncovered; and then speak about the thousand and one oppressions 
‘committed in the Gountry by the Englich. If any one of the members 
was suspected of telling the name of the conspirators to the enemy, 
he was immediately put to death: In order that common deliberations 
should take place between the various regiments, it was arranged ‘that 
on festive occasions one regiment should invite another to a feast 
and; on this pretext, united gatherings ’ were carried on successfully, 
Meetings of seléct Sepoys were held in the houses of the Subahdars. 
« » « The work of deciding all these. things was left to the officers, 
and every one was made to swear - - *. that each one would de what 
the regiment, would” undertake to de. When one regiment was bound 
together, the chief committee set ‘that regiment began negotiations with 
the chief committee of another and they worked together. The mutual 
oath of the regiments, like the: mutual oaths of the Sepoys were 
determined and decisive, Every regiment was. unit in the higher 
organisation.” ‘“(Pp. 90-91). Mr. Wilson .in his .The Defence of 
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The Mutineers’ Organisation was, in fact; a new 
growth, almost spontaneous. At any rate, it came into 
being through the efforts of the leaders of the struggle, 
most of whom came from the lower strata of life. The 
princes and the landlords who associated with the 
Mutineers, actively or passively, in the beginning, and 
betrayed the struggle in the middle, hardly constituted 
& factor in the making of this organisation 

After the capture of Delhi the Mutineers issued 
a Parvanah® outlining the ‘political structure of the 
new State. Bahadur Shah was formally proclaimed the 
Emperor of India, A Court of Administration® was to 
be the chief organ of the State. It was to consist of tezi 
members. Six from the Army. and four from ‘the 
Civil'an departments. The representation of the ‘Army 
was again’ equally distributed among its three branches 
the Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. Members were 
elected by a majority vote from amongst “intelligent, 
wise capable, experienced men who had also to their 
credit a record of past faithful services.”. The last 
condition is not wholly intelligible in view of the fact 


.that few of the Mutineers had any past history to ° 


lry claims on past services. Perhaps, and one cannot 
be ebcolutely certain’ about this, it was exactly for this 
reason, that this cordition- was not made absolute. 
For it was epecifical'y provided that the covdition 
covld he waved in ease of really capable and intelli- 
gent rersons, . ° : 

_ Forr members from _the Civil side were also to be 
elected ‘n the same 
depsr' ments! 

One ovt of the ten members of the: Court was to 
he elected P.esdent® (Sadr-iJalsa) and another 
Vice-P- es‘dent® (Naib Sadr-t-Jalsa) by a majority vote. 
The Pres‘dent of the Court had two votes. Each of the 
remairirg members was in charge of the department 
of the State he represented. He ‘was assisted by @ 
Committee of Fovr, elerted in the same manner as the 
members of the Court. E~ch Committee had as many 
gecretaries as ‘t. required. Proposals passed by a majo- 
rity vote in a Committee were forwarded to the Court. 


‘Lucknow, wrote : ‘From the available evidence I am quite convinced 
that . . . every regiment had a Committee of three; 3; and this com- 
mitee used to do rcverything connected with the Mutiny . . . The 
committee had to decide on all importsnt achemes, to do all the 
correspondence, and several other things . . . The mutual agreements 
between the various regiments simply dmgnated to do what the other 
regiment would do.’ Also see Kaye's History of the Sepoy Wer in 
India, Vol. 1, p. 365; , Nafrative of the Indian Mutiny, p. “5. 


& Genera! McLeod Innes : Lucknow and Oudh in Mutiny, pp. 42, 
291, 293; Calcutta Review (1858) p. 64; Holmes: A History of the 
indian Mutiny, pp. 143, 458; Gubbina : The Mutinies in Oudh, p. 40% 
General Orders, Despatches cnd Correspondence, p. 297 ; also my 
article cited above. 

5 Bundle No. 57, Foli, Nos: 539-41 (Urdu) DI - -nil.: Vide Preas-liet 
of Mutiny papers published by the Imperial Record Department, 
Government of India. 7 

6 Their own 

T Bundle No. 

8 Their own 

9 Their own 


words. 
57, Foll. Nos. 539-41 (Urdu) D| nil, Rule No. 5. 
words. 
worda. 


_manner by their respective (7) _ 


as * 
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through the member-in-charge.” No specific mention was 
made’ as to the headship of the departments whose 
representatives on the Court were eletced President 
and Vice-President. Presumably the President and the 


"Vice-President were to be the heads of their depart- 


ments in addition to their duties. 

The King Bahadur Shah had the right to attend 
the sessions of the Court™ But this right was ineffec- 
tive ag he did not attend any such session. No deci- 
sion of the Court was enforceable in the realm without 
the signification of the King. A resolution of the Court 
disapproved by the King had to be re-considered by 
the Court”* Legally, fhe final authority rested with 
the King. In actual practice, however, the Court re- 
solved ag .they ¢hose“ and compelled the King to 
affix his seal thereon. Bahadur Shah admitted in_ his 
defence statement™ : 


“As regards the orders under my seal and under 
my signatures, the facts are that from the day 
soldiery came and killed the European officers, and 
made me a prisoner, I remained so thereafter. They 
caused to be prepared all papers they thought fit, 

_ brought them to me and compelled me to affix my 
seal. Sometimes they brought the rough drafts of 
orders and had fair copies made by my secretary. 
While at others, they brought letters in original 
intended: for despatch, and left their copies in my 
office. Hence several rough drafts in many different 
hands have been filed in the proceedirgs. Frenvently 
they hed my seal fixed on empty unaddressed 
enve opes. I neither knew the contents of the letters 
“nor as to whom they were being sent . ,. My 
life . being in donger, I cou'd not do anything 
in the matter . . . They accused my servants .. - 
and Queen Zinet Mahall of being in leegue with the 
British.. They even threatened to kill them and 
wented ‘me to hand over the Queen to them as & 
hostage.”: ‘ 


At one. occasion the King felé so “wearied gad 
helpless that he resolved to-relinquish the title of the 
Emperor (Shahhénshah) fraught with cares and 
troubles” and “to pass the. remaining days in service 


- acceptable to God.’ Once he even threatened to 


commit suicide by swal'owing a diamond” 
Undoubtedly, the Mutineers’ eoncept of the new 
state was derived from their inspiration of the 





10 Bundle No. 57, Foll. Nos. 539-41 (Urdu) DI nil, Rules No, 3 
and 11, 

11 Opp. Cited. 

12 Triai -of Bahadur Shah, pp. 187- 141. In hie defence statement 
submitted to the Military Commission specially set up to try him in 
1858, he said, “The Mutincers had established a Court in which all 
matters. were deliberated upon, decisions akon But I never took any 
part in their conferences.” t 

13 Bundle No, 57, Foll. Nos. 539-41 (Urdu) D] nil, Rule No, 7. 

14 Prince Zaheer-Ud-Din alics Mirza Moghul wrote to the King 
that he had a talk with General Bakht Khan and other members of 
the Court, but they refused to accept His Majesty’s proposals. Bundle 
No. 199, Foll. No. 185 (Persian) Dj nil. 

15 Vide hie defence statement : Trial of Bahadur Shah, pp. 137-140, 

16. Delhi Urdu’ Akhbar,‘ Vol. 19, No. 21, dated May 24, 18573 


: also Trial of Bahadur Shak, pp. 134-35; quoted’ in full letter from the 


King to Mirza Moghul, dated nil. 
17 Bundle No. 199, Foll. No. 260 (Persian), D| 9-8-1857. 
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Panchayats of the days gone by. In fact, that was the 
only political tradition they had inherited. They kept 
up the facades of the monarchy. But they were not 
prepared to allow the Emperor to wield any political 
power. The constitution was, therefore, made broad- 
based. Not that the masses were associated with 
political sovereignty, yet, it is evident that the autho- 
rity was vested in the class—of peasant proprietors— 
which was becoming politically conscious, It is also 
true that the village Panchayat could not be revived, 
for, its socio-economic basis had been irreparably 
shaken. Nor to the revolutionaries was democracy 
anything more than the destruction of “privilege,” and 
freedom of opportunity for their own class. 

The Court held two kinds of sessions The ordi- 
nary sessions were held for five hours each day in the 
Red Fort. Special sessions were held for the ‘transac- 
tion of any urgent business.” 

The Mutineers’ must have recognised the necessity 
of unanimity and expedition ; and therefore, they pro- 
vided the process of guillotine to safeguard against 
frivolous proposals. Thus an amendment to a' proposal 
“gould not be moved without being supported by four 
out of ten:members and the Court could always apply 
the guillotine after three speeches on the plea of 
urgency. As Panchayat spirit implied joint respon- 
sibility, the decisions taken in the absence of a 
minister were also applicable to his Department” 

In all matters majority vote of the Court was 
abso'utely essential™ 

To maintain secrecy, the Parwanah™ Banas that 
none except the members of the Court could attend 
ita meetings. Any disclosure, implicit or explicit, by 
any member without the authority of the President, 
was punishable by removal from the Court. The same 
Qunishment was prescribed for any act of cheating the 


State, or Bhowing partiality’ towards a person or a body . 


of persons.* : 

The procedure formulated wag neither compre- 
hensive nor conformable to the parliamentary ruleg in 
any modern state. The Mutineers had no experience 
of parliamentary government, much less of drafting of 
procedural rules. All the same the underlying basis 
of the procedure seems to be the Panchayat spirit. It 
appears, as if it was devised primarily to satisfy the 
democratic instinct of the peasant-soldiers by establish- 
ing the supremacy of their own class whose socio- 
political organisation had always been the traditional 
Panchayat. 

The Court of Administration enjoyed enormous 


Powers, conferred upon it by a Royal Fireman™ Tt was 


to administer the State, maintain peace and order, 
collect revenues from the sub-divisions, raise loans 





18 Bundle No. 57, Foll. Nos. 539-41, Rule No. 3 (Urdu), D| nil. 
19 Op. Cit. Rule No. 3, 

20 Op. Cit. Rule Nos. 8, 9 and 10. 

21 Op. Cit. Rule No. 6 

22 Op. Cit. Rule Nos. 4 and 8. 

23° Op. Git. Rule Nos. 4 and 6. 


from the Mahajans,* defend the realm and prosecute 
the war. The Emperér had promised the Court : 


“Tn reference to- you no representation of any 
party whatever will be heeded; and in all such 
orders as may emanate from your Court, none of 
the servants of the State, nor the Princes Royal 
will in any way interfere.” 

A Parwanah™ dated the 8th August, 1857, the only 
one of its kind available, gives us a clue to the 
nature of business transacted by the Court. This 
Parwanah convened a-special meeting of the Court the 
agenda for which included the problem of proper 
administration of the City of Delhi, better adminis- 
tration of supplies, more efficient upkéep of the army, 
better distribution of post and of raising loans from 
the Afahajans. The Court issued frequent orders and 
circulars to regulate the disciplme of the Army, to 
suppress corruption, abuse of authority and rapacity.” 

Not only was the nature and extent of authority 
exercised by it wide and comprehensive, the Court 
was not prepared to tolerate any extraneous influences. 
In military matters, for instance, neither the King nor 
the Princes had any effective voice. In a letter, dated 
26th June, 1857,% the King complained to his son, 
Mirza Moghal : i _ 

“Orders have been issued day after day to the 
officers of the cavalry to vacate the garden (?) but 


they have till now done nothing except make 
excuses and promises.” 


Again, in another letter™: 


“Formerly some troopers took up quarters im 
the Hayat Bakhsh and Mehtab gardens. Owing to 
the injury caused to these gardens through their 
stay, the troopers were made to quit on our orders. 
But now again nearly two-hundred ‘soldiers . . . are 
staying there . . . you are therefore, directed to 
speak to the members of the Court and have them 
removed.” 


On another occasion, he deplored that 


his military officers had a “practice of coming 
into the -Court carelessly dressed and in utter 
disregard .eto the forms of respect due to 


the Royalty... . They come galloping on their 
horses: to. places . . -. which not even Nadir Shah 
nor Ahmed Shah nor any of the British Governor- 
Generals of India ever entered on horseback,” 
He cried in despair : 
“Do the Army have the welfare of ae State 
(Fendal-Moghal) at at ee 
The plight of the Princes was still worse. They 
could not wield any influence at all. In fact, the hopes 
of the ‘princely order were being frustrated at every 
step by the “headstrong” and “insolent” soldiery. 
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Dj 3-7-57. ; 

28 Trial of Bahadur Shah, p. 9 

29° Bundles No. 199, Foll. No. 195 (Persian), dated 23-7-1857. 

30 Trial of Bahadur Shah, pp. 134-35; copy of an order from the 
King to Mirza Moghal, dated nil. 
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Mirza Moghal, the 
Mutineers’ Army for 
Bahadur Shah™: 


“Your Majesty is aware that before (General) 
Bakht Khan“ came, active operations of war were 
carried on daily and without interference. Your 
Majesty also knows that since his arrival several 
engagements have been fought. Today when I went 
outside the city with my army to attack the enemy, 
the General interposed and kept for a long time the 
whole force standing inactive. He. wanted-to know 
under whose orders it had - come out and com- 
manded that it was not to proceed without his 
permission. -Hé forced it to return.” 


Commiander-in-Chief of the 
the fitst few weeks, wrote t0 


The tussle ayhich ensued between Mirza Moghal’ 


and General Bakht Khan® was not a case of personal 
bickerings. In“ fact, :princely. order could no longer 
place any confidence on the infantry*4 The jealousy, 
strife and contest between the Prince and the revo- 
‘|utionary General was in fact a conflict between the 
dying aristocracy and the new forces of peasant- 
proprietor democracy. It was not surprising, -therefore, 
that the feudal aristocraéy very soon began to groat 
under the levelling influence of the revolutionaries and 
faltered in the midst of the struggle. “The Shahzadas 
. began to feel their condition perilous and tried 

to open negotiations (with the British).”™ 
The Court: maintained law and order.” It was the 
highest Judicial authority. It created Courts, appointed 
judges, and regulated judicial procedure for civil and 
criminal cases. The police as well as civil administra- 
tion was appointed by: the Court and _was responsible 
“to it It put down ‘bribery and cotruption amongst 
its officials®® The ‘man in.the street had the. additional 
guarantee of beilig. able to appeal to the Court in all 

cases of abuse of authority and oppression™ 
In the sphere of finance, too, the Goa: was 
supreme. Revenue officials were appointed by the Court 
and were responsible to it. It alone had the authority 
to collect revenue." To liquidate zemindari system it 


gave proprietary rights to. the tillers: of land“ From. 


the Court orders, it is evident, that it? had intended 
to overhaul the system of revenue assessment; but ‘its 
authority was too short-lived to accomplish the task. 
Dire- necessity made the. Court iax heavily, But 
one cannot lose sight of the fact that the incidence 
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of taxation fell almost entirely on the classes which | 
could pay.“ ~The law left the man.in the street 
absolutely untouched. 

“None except the Court could raise loans on behalf 
of the new State., Officials were required to imme- 
diately forward to the Court any Parwanah received 
by them from any other quarters regarding raising of 
funds. They were also instructed not to arrest a person 
refusing to lend money without the summons of the 
Court Once when Mirza Sultan Khizr, a son of the 
Emperor, tried tg raise funds on his ‘own, the Court 
strongly protested and asked the King to warn the 
Princes.” 

As is well-known the Mutineers suffered constantly 


‘from financial bankruptcy and the consequent dis- 


content among their“ranks and the civil population. 


_ Even’ General Bakhé Khan admitted in a letter to the 


King that dwing to the irregular and insufficient pay- 
ment, the army lived by loot and-plunder which) he 
feared, might result in a civil war“ But when Mirza 
Moghal suggested to the Emperor that plenty of funds 
would be forthcoming if he were to allow his Royal 
officials instead of the agents of the Court to collect 
the money,” the Emperor refused to give his assent 
saying that the Court was the final authority.® 

“Tt canriot, however, be denied that the Court was 
a miserable failure in the matter of raising loans, On 
the one hand, the propertied classes were frightened at 
the demands of the revolutionaries for the’ abolition 
of landlordism and on the other,” the’ peasant-soldiers 
were unable to entertain any idea of nationalisation of 
land’ due to the nature of their class-origin, The 
Mahajan refused to lend money except under duress. 
He could not have any sense of security in a regime 
where the army lived by loot. Nor could he sympathise- 
with the ideology of the’ soldiery..So0, too, with the 
grocer who refused to sell his .goods on credit to the 
new State which he knew wa bankrupt.” 

Hoarding, profiteering and black-marketing reduced 
the poeple to miserable existence. Indeed, the Court 


_made a heroic effort to save the State from an economic 


collapse. It fixed’ and controlled prices™ But in the 


absence of rationing, price control could never be 
successful, 
The revolutionary State was very short-lived. 


Economie sabotage coupled with the conflict of political 
ideologies and economic interests between the landed 
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ABOLITION OF ZAMINDARIS | 


aristocracy and the peasant-soldiery, could | not allow 
it to live longer than a‘year and a half..  : + 
Without an organised party bound together - by 
ideological threads and. having its’ roots’ among. ‘the 
people, such a struggle could never succeed. The leaders 
of the struggle visualised a state which was a magnified 
‘ form of the old tribal Panchayat. Its social content 
was the institution of peasant-proprietorship instead of 
the old village commune. It failed because the peasant- 
son-in-uniform did not (from the nature of their class 
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“ 


* origin could noty nationalise the means of production 


’ and distribution. The- betrayal by the propertied 
classes which contributed no less to the defeat of the 
Mutineers was borm out of the different notions about 
the formation of a new State and a new society. Only 
if there had been a common and clear ideal about the 
future social reconstruction of India before the people 
and a unified party to lead them for its realisation, 
we would have a different story to tell about the great 
Peasant War of 1857. 





By'V. V. SAYANNA, a4, Php, | 
University School of Economics and Sociology, Bombay ~ 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue future of the Zamindaris is. almost sealed. Their 
existence is incompatible under the present conditions, 
both politically and socially. That the-very motives, 


economic and political, which were perhaps at the back. 


of the minds of the promoters of the Zamindari system 
or the Permanent Sef{lement under Lord Cornwallis were 
not realised or uttérly defeated, is’ by itself a sufficient 
“argument for their abolition long ago. But the question 
ariscs how to expedite their liquidation even at this stage 
in an orderly way. 


Ciuer Inerications or AsoLition of ZAMINDARIS 


The task of abolition of.the estates is not so simple. 
Wer it is not merely a ‘political question of scrapping the 
reninants or ‘Feudalism’ of the - middle ages but it is 
essentially’ an.economic and a social question. In the moral 
‘ind the spiritual plane, it means a reassessment of values 


under altered conditions. It is not possible to build-up : 
a twentieth century economy on a eighteenth century land 


structure and therefore it is to be reckoned as the raison 
d@ etre of the reconstruction and regeneration consequent 
of a planned development of the country. Some of the 
important issues involved in- the abolition of the estates 
are briefly outlined under the following headings : 

(a) implications in the process, of acquisition or abolition 


and (6) implications after abolition. They are taken up, 


seriatim, 

(a) Implications in the Process of Acquisition or 
Abolition : First, at the outset it is necessary to have -a 
clear conception of the shibboleth of “Abolition of Zamin- 
daris.” Broadly speaking it means the liquidation of not 
merely the permanently settled or the temporarily settled 
estates but in essence the compulsory displacement of all 
non-ryotwari tenurial patterns in whichever form they exist 
at present in different parts and provinces. In a way its 
connotation may also be extended so as to include the 


parcellation of the big estates in the ryotwari areas making . 


‘the uneconomic ways’ of living, 
- expenditure of athe Zanindars;- iste -ofthe estates are run 


some reasonable exception against acquisition of certain 
urban lands and properties. To begin with, let us restrict 
its meaning to-the former interpretation, : 
Second, the measure must aim not at mere substitution | 
of ryotwari settlement in place of the: non-ryotwari settle- 
ments, nor the elimination of a few Zamindars at the top 
but in effect it must have as its objective the complete 
removal of all intermediary interests that exist between the 
State and the actual cultivator of land, Obviously the 
matter of determination of the respective rights of each 
out of all grades of tenuré-holders and apportioning the 
sums to bé paid-as compensation for acquisition of their 
rights. is full of complications, practical and otherwise. 
Third, in all recent’ discussing on abolition of Zamin- 
daris, the problem of itidebtedness of Zamindars and 
encumbrances on the estates is missing or overlooked. By 
_wreckless and wasteful 


over by heavy” encumbrances, external and internal. In| 
thé process: many were already disintegrated in the past, 
while a good humber would have followed suit but for 
the Impartible Estates Act. The estates of the Chittoor 
district (Madras Province) are striking illustrations. The. 
stories of thé Karvetnagat Zamindari and the Kalahasti 
in the Chittoor district as well as that of the Polayavanam 
estate in the ‘Tanjore district may be referred to in this 
connection, which have been completely or ’ largely 
liquidated due to debts. It is gathered that the estate of 


a Siripuram which is under the administration of the Court 


of Wards in the Madras Presidency is being proposed to 
be handed’ oyer to the Estatedar, for the estate was so 
heavily ‘encumberéd « that the income of the estate may not 
be adequate to repay even the interest charges on the 
encumbrances of the estate. The inefficiency and at times 
the bankruptcy of the Zamindari administration are t0o 
qell known. For instance, when the estate of Vizianagaram 
was taken over by the Court ‘of Wards some time ago, the 
liabilities were found very heavy and the balance in the 
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estate-treasury had dwindled to small sums, the cash on 
hand in the Huzur Treasury being Rs. 0-2-9.* It is evident 
therefore. that the acquisition of the encumbered estates 
and properties of the Zamindars and others by Government 
will be rendered difficult on legal grounds, unless due 
account: is taken regarding the respective claims of tlie 
creditors concerned. ; 

Fourth, under the Zamindati system of sdninisivation 
arrears of rents and their accumulation appear inevitable. 
The causes of arrears are the high rates of rent, absence 
of remissions, costly expenses of litigation, the practice ‘of 
crediting rents: paid or payments made for the current 
year against old arrears or dues, paucity of issuing 
individual pattas and absence of scaling down arrears 
effectively when they are found irrecoverable. It is interest- 
ing to note that considerable portions of arrears constitute 
amouhts involved .in litigation with the Zamindars, It is 
suggested by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission that 
all arrears of rents which can be checked by Government 
officials and are not time-barred may be scaled“down to 
50 per cent and the sums thus ascertained may be added 
to the amounts of compensation tobe paid to the various 


grades of Zamindars and tenure-holders. In case of arrears, 


payable by an inferior tenure-holder to his superior Jand- 
lord, the amounts duly scaled down may be transferred 
to the superior landlords. All the amounts on account of 
arrears thus settled are payable to the Government in case 
of State purchase of the estates. But such a measure must 
take due note of remissions in estates when they were 
non-existent, amounts ‘included due to litigation, etc., and 
cancellation of arrears if the economic condition of the 
persons concerned demand it before acquisition. 

Fifth, acquisition of one set of rights to the total or 
partial exclusion of others will not yield the desired ends. 
Therefore, a measure of State acquisition of the estates 
should also include acquisition of rights in fisheries, mines, 
quarries, etc. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
sub-infeudation exists in leasing of fishing rights and a 
host of middlemen, between the revenue payer and the, 
working company, all contending for royalties, The broad 
position in respect of mines and fisheries is 288 follows : : 
Mines are the property of the estate in almost all the 
provinces except in the province df Bengal and Bihar. In 
Bengal in a few permanently settled estates coal belongs 
to the Zamindars and judicial decisions in- the past con- 
firmed the mineral rights to the Zamindar. As for fisheries, 
the rights in small rivers or in fisheries situated within 
the permanently settled estates belong to Zamindars or 
tenure-holders. But, however, the rights in the navigable 
Yivers in some cases belong to Government and i in others to 
the estatedars. 


Sixth is the quéstion relating to financial cagtetcha! 


about State purchase of estates. Various estimates have 
been made by the Provincial’ Governments concerned 


regarding the costs of acquisition of the estates. Accord- - 


ing to the Floud Commission all estates in Bengal can 


Vizianagarm Estate, 
Prakasnm Committee 


the Collector, 
Parr I of the 


*Memorandum submitted by 
vide Land Holders’ 


Report, 1988, 


Statement, 
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be liquidated at a cost of Rs. 78 to Rs. 137 crores spread 
over a period of 30 years. This sum is approximately 
equal to the cost of total capital outlay for construction 
of all irrigation works in India as a whole up to the year 
1932-33, It is obvious that the cost of acquisition in. one 
province alone is huge, though up-to date estimates have 
to be made consistent with the position after the partition 
of Bengal. The estimated costs in different provinces for 
acquisition are Rs, 10 crores in Madras, Rs. 60 to 80 
crores in Bihar, while in the U. P. it is about Rs, 100 
crores. r 

The huge sums payable towards cost of acquisition, 
necessarily puts one to think seriously whether the pro. 
vinces inyolved can afford to pay such amounts financially 
especially when there- are miany schemes by which 
measures harnesséd ‘to improve the conditions of agriculture 


as well as other, activities with regard to national 
reconstruction are to be ‘attended to for which the 
floating of loans is a matter more’ pressing than the 


expensive schemes of floating loans to buy up Zamindaris. 
Then again, supposing it is financially feasible, there is 
every possibility of its. resulting as a cause for rack- 
renting the actual peasant by fresh taxation or for paying 
up the bloated sums of compensation amounts for the 
liquidation of loans to be raised for State acquisition, For 
instance, the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee observes 
regarding State purchase as follows (vide page 99 of the 
Report) : : : 
“These schemes must fail, if for no other reason, 
by reason of the enormous financial operations in- 
“volved . . . It would be impossible to recover evea 
the interest charge on this Joan without levying from 
the actual cultivators who would be left face to face 
with Government, something in the nature of a full 
rack-rent,.so that as a result, neither the Government, 
nor the actual cultivator would be better off than at 
present.” ' 


€ 
Hence the cost of acquisition must he the minimum 
possible consistent with the principle of equity to the 


‘estatedars, All the possibilities to achieve this end have — 
“to be fully explored and applied. In view of the existing 


high rents in Zamindaris, if a measure is enforced to 
reduce them to the level of rents obtained in the ryotwari 
areas, it will go a long way-to reduce the amounts payable 
to estatedars towards compensation. But it must he noted 
that if any reduction in the level of rents is contemplated 
it is important it must be made before acquisition of the 


. estates, otherwise any reduction after State acquisition 


will result: in financial loss unless the reduction in assets 
is balanced by enhancements of rent which are unduly 
Tow. From this viewpoint, the proposed measure in the 
Madras Province for reduction of rents on agricultural 
land in the estates is desirable. 

(b) Implications after Acquisition or Abolition : The 
problems arising out of abolition of the estates are in fact 
far more important than those involved in their liquidation. 
Unless these issues are properly tackled and adequately 
solved the energies and attention devoted in this direction 
will not yield desired ends. In spite of the displacement 
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of estatedars things may not lead to a rise in agricultural ‘marketing as well as in Actual operation of land has to be 
production and improvement in the economic conditions clearly ‘recognised and ‘enforced. In this respect it is 
of the agrarian masses. Further, the new problems that necessary to adopt mot only some system of joint farming 
qo. . ro ee . re - +s . 5, 44° 
| will arise may rendér,some:of the existing ones still more or co-operative farming according to the suitability of 
, complicated. The following, for example, are some ‘of the each in different areas but even collectivist and State 
! questions that are to be faced immediately after abolition farming have to be tried to appraise their results*in an 
relating to the system of land tenure, distribution of unbiased way before brushing them aside @ priori ag u0- 
_land, the size of holdings, method of farming, system of ~ suitable to Indian’ conditions. * 
“tnheritance or succession, unemployment, etc. If, Zamin- 
at provision has to be made about ‘those 
daris are to be abolished, by what sort of land settlenient Wits ae Fae nda én the aa Maris! lig. a0 
they are to be replaced—by ryotwari system with individual 
Sinica of iG ia, fai by. i joint village com. employed as servants, or in some capacity a oe : res 
4 ” shall’ h ustenant when the 
munity system or by a sort. of ‘omnipotent.village ‘co- ‘i be naturally thrown out of ous exis a 
oper. gives Ge. cagpesied te ME CBE- WN: Sirkar. duchis estates are to be done away with ? Similarly, what coursé 
Memoraniuia “anit Foad eahlica? of be Siete tain An is to be adopted in case of institations or individuals of 
the present tenants of the estatedars i he Gre: fame art, literature” or Feligion: wilo ‘have: been. wholly or varity 
‘ ed. by so: f£ the well-known houses 
diately pattas of the lands in full or in part they cultivate, ee oes Pris as Pe yery ancient times 2 
or the issue of pattas is to- be subjected to confirmation hc : : Picsseds ahs ai Finpatiaat: caestod SF the 
(of., the suggestion. of Probationary Tenure) after a lapse eee Per z h 
af a: shorts period -duming “whieh: the--competsnce-of the agricultural labourer, whether he be a casual day labourer 
i tly out 0 icture in 
persons as good farmers can he tested ? What shall be the Oe Jara serra, wands eviden ly out of the p f 
scales of preferences and priorities to be a dopted an all- the above discussions. It is true that the question o 
2 > 5 nily big and 
conferring patta lands to different grades and classes of aerial laborer a by itself a suflicie ay oe 
: . hee - knotty one and it may be therefore argued in some quarters 
agriculturists ? The matrer of the determination of the realy ae : ; ‘ . 
aie ; : : eta : that it should not be mixed.up here with the question of 
minimum sizes of holdings in different regions in- accord- 
ance with soil fertility, mature of ‘crops grown other abolition of Zamindaris. There-is no doubt some force in 
ps 2 ain hat nothing is possible 
factors and local conditions as well as the consolidation this couteation Out. 3e) me) tain that no rs 
: : : Mee in this context. to alleviate “the condition of the much 
of fragments found short of the prescribed minimum must ..~ ariait abl die tune weslecied nurictiwinal laheuece 
he reckoned as equally important and difficult as the eee eae Cee oe = 
2 ae ies ; : an ‘escapist-philosophy’;-if not absurd,, 
question of distribution of land.’ Above all these considera- 
tions, Measures to raise output from land, reduce costs of These are some of the ‘weighty problems which cannot 
preduction and make the work on the farm less strenuous be discussed at Idigth in a short Space. “They have to be 
to the head of the family characteristic of an improved carefully considered to find out Appropriate solutions in 
system of agriculture have to be harnessed to bring about a highly practical and colstructive spirit rather than being 
a marked improvement in the wealth and welfare of the led away by’ one’s impulses | and the heat and fervour of 
{a@ners. To achieve this ‘end,. tle principle of co-operative one’s ideologies, if at, all things are to take their shape in 
action in all the chief agricultural operations, credit, a peaceful and non-violent way. ; 
a ; :0:— on Won 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Booxs in the yrincipal European and Inthan eine are reviewed in 
fhe Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of. 
magazine articles, addresses, ete., are not noticed, The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries’ relating thereto 
answered. No criticism’ of book-reviews end notices is published. 

: Ay .« ——Tprror, The Modern Review. . 


ENGLISH . British the iithor peter that -a- balanced “ 
“ : objective ‘amalysis of the subject would forma valuable ° 

Me ope pees gs Sragocaie ao. ss soni Dann to better understanding . between Britons, 

f ? an ericans, 

8 Dollars. The plan of the analysis is striking and logical. - 
Topical, frank and charming—this is a typically The author discusses; first, what he calls the ‘fixed 
American publication. The author, a young American elements of the ‘Indian situation, the demand of the 
politiéal journalist,’ outlines and to- some extent Indians for political changes, the British commitment 
discusses the brodd- features of the Indian political to withdrawal and insistence upon orderly processes, 
situation during the last decade and brings out the and the mutual distrust of the Indian communities. 
struggles of nationalism in India particularly since He then proceeds to analyse’ the various elements of 
the beginning of the world war. Professedly pro- division, between Moderates and Extremists, between 
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States and . Provinces, and between Hindus and 
Muslims. His emphasis is placed in this analysis on 
the dominant role that religion plays in the life of 
the people in India and on the great obstacles to 
constitutional growth that lie in the differing social 
structures and political philosophies of the Hindus 
and the Muslims. He deals at length with the question 
of Pakistan from the viewpoints of the Muslim 
demand for a separate state, the Hindu hostility and 
the British reaction. He discusses in one separate 
chapter the question of a possible civil war, in the 
course of which he makes observations which are both 
interesting and thought-provoking. In the last section 
he discusses the constitutional proposals made by the 
Cabinet Mission in May 1946 and the problem of 
forming an’ interim government, rounding off the 
whole discussion’ with a dramatic, one might say 
prophetic, remark, “This was the situation as India 
moved towards the draftiig of a constitution for ber 
independent statehood. The very proximity of the 
great’ changes had sharpened rather than assuaged 
animosities. India had reason to hope for the future. 
But it was a divided India that approached it”. 

There is a lot in the book with which it would 
be easy and quite justified to disagree. But the 
author’s argument in the book is fundamentally 
sound, Even his assessment of, the major influences at 
work upon the situation, is quite accurate. He says, 
“As the Muslim League has gained in strength, its. 
position has become progressively more intransigent. 
But this is, in fact, a vicious circle. It was the popular 
appeal of the prejudicial slogans embodied in the 
Pakistan idea that had given the Muslim League its 
strength. From that strefigth came forth, in turn, 
stronger and stronger demands, Any refusal to grant 
them could be turted into more slogans. In a sense 
the League was caught in*the momentum of its Own 
success and took progressively more and more 
advanced positions from which retreat became more 
and more difficult.” 

The author argues that the usual Liberal 
observations on the division of Hindus and Muslims 
are a caSe of over-simplified rationalism. “It has often 
been presumed that the difference is solely one of 
religion and that if there were any. reasonable degree of 
religious tolerance in the two communities the 
differences could be readily resolved. This does not 
correspond to the facts in the case: The religious 
difference between the two commutities is important 
because it serves as a mode of self-identification”. In 


a similar way the Sikhs developed a consciousnéss of: 


their own identity to a. very high degree, and thus 
added a further complication by, for instance, 
claiming the Punjab as inalienably their homeland, 
their holyland. ‘ 


Analysing the factors of strength’on the two sides _ 


in the case of a possible civil war, the author con- 
cludes that “from the point of view of resources, both 
in manpower and materials, the Hindu group is 
essentially stronger.”. As the provoker is in the nature 
of things the Muslim, the author thinks that a civil 
war may not take place at all. Should, however, a 
civil war. break out, “the ultimate picture that emerges 
ie one of a long, difficult, fratricidal war on 4 
thousand small battle-fronts in which the total 
cone of the Hindus would eventually make itself 
elt.” i 
It ig obvious that the book under review is a most 
stimulating study. Although written‘ and published 
over a year ago before the partition of the country 
was decided upon and before the communal riots and 
the wholesale migration of populations became an 
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accomplished. fact, it is nevertheless highly engrossing 
in its interest. : 
, Boot Cuanp 


OUR HERITAGE: By Humayun Kabir. The 
National Informations and Publications Ltd., Bombay. 
Price Rs. 4. 

“The story of Indian culture is one of continuity, 
synthesis and enrichment”, With these words Mr. 
Kabir sets himself the task of imterpreting Indian 
culture in the light of the prolonged and rich synthe- 
sis, which it represents. From time immemorial] this 
ancient Jand has been the meeting place of various 
races and peoples with conflicting ideologies, who 
have rendered Indian pre-history remarkable by their 
great achievements, Horde after horde of invaders 
have come to this land, lived and got fused with its 
existing culture, and ultimately got acclimatised to 
the soil. What is called Indian culture is a rich amal- 
gam of the contributidng of all these people with the 
existing culture of the country. The synthesising 
process underlfing Indian culture is emphasised by 
Mr. Kabir. A few other historians are also drawing 
our attention to this rather neglected aspect of our 
culture. According to Dr. B. N. Datta, “Indian cul- 
ture is one” and “India is one and has always been 
one”, 

But the difficulty came with the advent of Islam. 
Here was a culture unique 
respects, militant, democratic and realistic, and in & 
sense, an antithesis of the other-worldliness of thé 
Hindu culture. It was therefore not easily to be 
assimilated. But as Mr. Kabir has shown, assimilated 
it was, to deny which is to deny the very vital urge 
which constitutes the dynamism of a living culture, 
to disown the very process of acculturation. Mr, Kabir 
has very well shown that the medieval warfares in 
which the Muslims and Hindus were so frequently 
engaged were fought on political issues, and could 
not prevent the two peoples from coming near ¢ultur- 
ally, from meeting, mingling, and becoming children 
of' the soil. 
the socio-political background is very illuminating. 

Civilisation, it must be noted, is a process,@2 
becoming. The finest expression of ‘it can be found 10 
art, architecture, music atd literature. . In this field, 
Myr, Kabir’s analysis is very interesting, showing as it 
does, the valuable record of synthesis ‘achieved in this 
respect by the two cultures. According to Mr. D. 
P. Mukherjee, Indian culture has assimilated moré 
from Islam than from the West. This, at least, is 
certain, says Mr. Kabir, that Islam has affected Indian 
culture sufficiently intensively and exteNsively in spite 
of political convulsions and revolutions of time. 
Civilisation, we are told, progresses through the media 
of imitation, adaptation and invention. This is how 
Indian culture also has made headway, as Mr. Kabir 
has shown. He has illustrated his thesis with reference 
to art, architecture, music, literature, manners and 
morals, and even religion. Among the many products 
of synthesis, he points out Samkara philosophy. 
Vaishnavism,may, as he claims, be said to have im- 
bibed something from Islam, but it is doubtful if 
Samkara has. Samkara’s zeal, fervour, astuteness, 


absolute. monism and repudiation of duality, he sug- 


gests, might have been imbibed from Islam. Islam, 
of course, had changed the religious outlook of India 
in other cases, but there is nothing in Samkara which 
was not already presett in Hindu-Buddhist culture. 
(Vide, in this connection, Samkara and Islam by 


Roma Choudhury, Modern Review, February, 1946)... 


The British intervened now with their peculiar 


and. individual in many- 


Here Mr. Kabir’s masterly analysis of - 
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culture and caused, by its great impact, great revalua- 
tions of old values, throwing India once more into @ 
ferment. Conflicting ideologies have made India once 
more a battlefield and it is through this conflict, con- 
cludes the author, will emerge the future India. 

Mr. Kabir’s interpretation is penetrating and 
brilliant. His analysis of the modern ferment is highly 
illuminating, specially, his note on the emergence of 
the middle class, with its various stratifications, with 
‘its discontent, snoberry, aggressiveness and critical 
spirit. 
taking place before our very eyes”, he says, and he 
has, with a true historical vision, analysed the causes 
and the character of this revolution. Indian history 
iis apt to be misrepresented and misunderstood. This 
| book is an extremely valuable contribution towards 
idispelling the confusion which exists in many minds 
regarding the true character of Indian history. It is 
‘the most needful book of the hour, lucid, scholarly, 
‘brilliant and revealing. x ; 
| j Sunt. Kumar Boss. 


|. NATIONALISM AND SELF-SUFFICINNCY : By Dr.. 


‘Lanka Sunderam. Rajkamal Publications, Delhi. 


Pp. 119. Price Rs. 


_ The author of this book in four chapters examines the 
meaning of Free Trade in the evolution of modern Imperial- 
ism and comes to the conclusion that all propaganda for 
‘Free Trade by big nations is for the exploitation of econo- 
lmically weak nations. As soon as Free Trade policy hits 
the national interest nations take to ‘Imperial Preference’, 
'Trade’ Agreements’, ‘Bilateral Trade Treaties’, ‘Quota 
System’ and such other devices as suit their purpose. The 
uthor originally an internationalist..examines thoroughly 
the theories and practices of Free Trade so far as these 
relate to and react upon, Indian National economy and 
ightly concludes that India’s welfare lies in Protection of 
er national industries. India has been bled white by two 
hundred years of British free trade and it is for her very 
life and existence India shall have to turn to a thoroughly 
rotectionist policy. And this is possible for an independ- 
mt India. India very soon will be in a position to adjust 
her ‘economy to the world order outside behind a tariff 
wall as has been done by all nations including U.S.A. 
The book is a straight reply to the free traders of 
this country who repeat the voice of their Western masters 
rnd as such deserves wide circulation. ‘ 
A. B. Doria 


SANSKRIT—ENGLISH in 


DRAMAS OF KALIDASA: (Translated into 
English): By Mrs. Bela Bose, B.A, Published by Kitab- 
istan, Allahabad. Price Rs. 5-4. 


_ POEMS OF KALIDASA: (Rendered into Eng- 
i verse): By M. C. Dutt. Published by -Kitabistan, 





Wahabad. Price 6-4. 

| The Kitabistan of Allahabad which has to its 
‘edit the publication of a good number of important 
ind interesting works is to be congratulated for its 


atest feat in bringing within the easy reach of the | 


reading public, through these two handy volumes, the 
‘omplete works of Kalidasa in an English garb. It 
s true, different works of this prince of Indian poets 
enowned and respected all over the world have been 
ranslated and published by different scholars at dif- 
erent times. But few -of these are easily accessible. 
Sesides, the contribution of Indian scholars in making 
he works of this and other poets of ancient India 
mown to the world at large is very small. Herein 


“We are today witnessing a silent revolution. 
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lies the value and special significance of the ework 
done by Mrs. Bose and Mr. Dutt. The critical eye 
of a scholar may discern occasional inaccuracies in the 
translations, or in the explanatory notes that followed 
them, but on the whole the volumes will be delightful 
reading to the general réader. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, 


BENGALI 


HE VEER PURNO KARO: By Manmatha Kumar 
Choudhury. To be had of D. M. Labrary, 42, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. ~Price Rs. 2. 


Sj. Manmatha Kumar Chowdhury, though a new 
entrant in the domain of Bengali dramatic literature 
has, by the publication of his dramas, made himself 
well-known in the literary circle of Bengal, within ® 
very short period. He Veer Purno Karo is a drama. Tbe 
theme of the book is based on our National Movement 
of the past few years during which Bengal has been pass- 
ing through the most critical period in her history. 
The last world war has totally upset the structure of 
our socio-economic life and has created such abnormal 
conditions that we are put to crucial test and are 
confronted with extreme difficulties in every sphere of 
life. - But all these sufferings and agonies have 
strengthened our determmation for the complete liber- 
ation of our motherland from foreign yoke. Shankara 
is the symbol of young Bengal, inspired with revolu- 
tionary spirit. He could not, however, fulfil his 
life’s mission and died a premature death due to over- 
work for the cause of his motherland. But will his 
seat remain vacant? Will it not be occupied by some 
other great hero who won't stop till the goal is 


_veached? This is the central idea around which the 


story of the-drama is interwoven. In near future, the 
theme of the drama will, perhaps, be a thing of the 
past but its appeal to the human heart will, never- 
theless, remain the same. It will, in course of time, 
lose its propaganda value. But that is simply its 
‘outward garb. It has got other qualities which are 
essential for a successfut drama. Manmatha Kumar's 
greatest skill is in, dialogue writing. It is imbued with 
emotion but free from all. exaggerations and melo- 
dramatic outbursts. 
. Naran1 Kumar BHapra. 


NIRJNAN MAN: By Dr. Nagendra Nath Chatto- 
padhyaya, M.Sc..M.B. BS. Preface by Dr. Girindra 
Sekha# Bose. Sanskriti Baithak, Ballygunge, Calcutta, 
Pp. 165. Price Rs. 2-8. a 


Mind is a mysterious thing, if it can be called a 
thing at all: Immense are its freaks and boundlessly 
varied its desires. Psychologists say that no action or. 
behaviour of human beings is without a meaning; it 
has its roots in the mind and is prompted by them 
though the doer himself may be unaware of this. They 
have, gone deep in their study of mind and found two 
layers, to use a geological term, beyond the conscious 
mind: These have been termed ‘Sub-conscious’ - and 
‘Unconscious’s The title of the present volume means 
Unconscious Mind. The book contains ten articles 02 
various aspects, peculiarities, diseases, foibles of mind 
eg. Fear and Anxiety, Obsessional Neurosis, Day- 
dreams, Mind of Women, Conjugal Life, Anguish, 
Death, ete—all written in a crystal clear style and 
with irresistible attraction for the curious reader who 
is often joyously inclined to peep into his own mind 
and gauge its workings. Associated with the Mental 
Hospital—‘Lumbini Kanan’—as a physician the author 
has had the. unique opportunity of studying mentally 


” 


: "* RAHMAN’KA BETA: By Vishnu Prabhakar. 
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derayged patients at close quarters. His articles are 
consequently enlivened with touches of reality. 
Books on psycho-analysis and mind are not many 
in number in Bengali. But a language to meet the 
demand of a cultured society of the modern world 
must be varied and rich in all branches of knowledge. 
Hence the need of books from the author who is 
fortunate to have a facile pen which makes his writings, 
even on abstract subjects, pieces of literature. The 
book, we are sure, will be much appreciated by Bengali 
intelligentsia. : 
Narayan C. CHanpa. 


CYCLEY PASCHIM ASIA: By Mr. Kshitish Chandra 
Banerjee (Globe-trotter), Published by the author from 
Garia, 24-Parganas. Pp, 152. Price Rs. 2-8. 

This volume covers the author’s travels in Iran, 
Trag, Syria, Lebanan, Palestine and Turkey—all “Muslim 
countries of Western Asia, The author in his fascinating 
style depicts the new life that is vibrating all through, the 
Near East. Another feature of this change is that in all 
these countries religion is being treated as something which 
has mothing to do with the State. These Muslim States 
so long considered ta be strongholds of conservatism 
are now’ imitating “Europe almost blindly and the old 
order is breaking down everywhere. Turkey has abolished 
the ,Xhilafat, the borkha, the fez and the Arabic script and 
has secularized the State completely. The other countries 
are following suit slowly but suraly. Indian Muslims 
have to learn much from these countries, who are no less 
Muslims, 

This book of travel is recommended to the Bengali 
Muslims .who consider themselves Muslims first and 
Indians afterwards. The book will serve as an eye-opener 
to our Muslim brothers who Jook upon these countries 
as their own in preference to their Hindu neighbours. - 


A. B, Durra 
HINDI 


RAS SAGAR : By Sagar Nizami. Published by Hind 
Kitabis, Bombay. Pp. 160. Price Rs. 6. 7 

The book under review is a collection of some sweet 
and inspiring lyrical poems by the leading Urdu poet of 
the new generation, Sj. Sagar Nizami. Rich in thought and 
delicacy, Sagar has endeared himsélf to the lovers of 
Poetry. His poetry is delightful because of its wealth of 
music and sweetness. He has hunted ysomance in huts, 
streets, bazars, temples and mosques and put the tales of 
the commoner into lasting songs—songs® which are emo- 
tional flushes from his singing heart. Music of today and 
dreams of tomorrow are the enchanting notes of Sagar’s 
poetry. We heartily welcome Sagar in the fold of Hindi 
and congratulate the publishers for bringing out such 2 
beautiful collection in Nagri script. ‘i 

_M. S. Sencar 


Nava- 
yuge Sahitva Sadan. Indore. Pp. 209, Price Rs. 2-8. 
Shri Prabhakar is a pre-eminent short-story writer in 
present-day Hindi literature. His outlook on Hfe is_in- 
tensely human; while his attitude toi his country is akin 
to that of Cowper: “With all thy faults I love thee still.” 
His pen has a camera-like quality on the one hand, as it 
js a nninter ta the sienifiaance and anirit of men and 


--'Gujarat. 
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mice, so to speak, on the other. The present collection of 
his nineteen patriotic stories is contemporary Indian history 
writ in characters warm and vigorous with life. His 
language is free from the smell of cloistered study. Shri 
‘Prabhakar richly deserves to be better and more widely 
known through a translation of a selection of his best 
stories in different languages. 


DHRUVA-CHARITA: By Suryadeva Mishra. Dikshit 
Publishing House, Benares. Pp. 167. Price Rs. 3. 


A miniature epic of the epic character of Dhruva, in| 


twelve cantos’ composed in the strain and severity of 
Sanskrit metre in all its variety. As one reads it aloud. 
—and all poetry must be read aloud to be adequately 


appreciated—one seems to hear an echo of an ancient song, , 


sung in the sylvan shade of an ashrama; and as one lays 
down the book one feels” like Amal in Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Post-office; “I chall ask the king when he comes 
te show me the Pole Star.” Dhruva-Charita is a character- 
building tonic., indeed. ‘Shri Laldhar Tripathi Pravasi 
has contributed a critical--appreciation of the a 
GUJARATI i 


ITIHASNI KEDI: By Bhogilal J. Sandesara, Pub- 
lished by Padmaja Prakashan, Baroda, "1946. Thick card: 
beard. Pp. 290+ 8. Price Rs. 4-8. 


The ‘Foot-track of History’ is a collection of select 
writings of the noted Gujarati scholar of reseatch in the 
medieval history and literature of Gujarat. They treat 
of aeroplanes in ancient India, and of the famous Library 
(Jain) Bhandars of Patan and of Patan itself and yther 
similar matters. Each contribution is implemented by 
documentary evidence. Altogether it furnishes an im- 
portant link in the chain of the “history of medieval 


SAHITYA PARAMARSHA : Edited by Durga Shan- 
kar K. Shastri and others. Published by the Vile Parle 


Sahitya Sabha, Bombay Suburban District, 1945. Thick 
Card-Board . Pp. 198. Price Rs. 3-8. 
The Vile Parle Sahitya Sabha celehrated its Silver 


Jubilee in 1945 with great eclat. 
helped in celebrating the happy occasion, and literary 
contributions on various important subects by about fifteen 
authors forms one part of this useful compilation. The 
other part, called “Majal’, gives in a ‘succinct form the 
activiies of the Sabha during the twenty-seven years of 
its existence, and is ably written by Shri Gokulbhai Bhatt. 
Altogether it is a creditable contribution to the present 
literature of Gujarat. : 


'. AKSHARANE SHABDA: By Keshavram Kashiram 
Shastri. Published by the Gujarat Sahitya Sabha. Ahmed- 
abad, 1945. Card-board Cover. Pp. 416. Price Rs. 4. 


The Gujarat Sahitya Sabha has done well in pub- 
lishing the writings of Mx. K. K. Shastri in book form. 
In 25 sections he treats this technical subject in all its 
aspects. dividing it into three main tovics: Bhasha-Vya- 
karan, Lipi Vichar. Jodani (spelling) Vichar. For every 
statement made, he has quoted chapter and verse. 
shows an amount of research, study and ey 


M. J. 
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GRACE, CHARM, BEAUTY, ara not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the raach of 
every young lady if she takes proper cara of 
her daily toilet. 


The modern girl can do this most easily 
by using: CALCHEMICO products. 
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Serving the bith... 


Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
recovery. Weare happy in helping them, 
with our rubber requisites. 


Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they ‘are serving the. sick 
in countless homes and hospitals. 


Our range inclades: 

Rubber Cloth, Hot Water Boffles, ice 
Bags, Air Beds and Pillows, Aly Rings 
and Cushions. Surgical Gloves: Surgical 
Aprons, Rubber Tubleags ete 
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Eternal India 
Prabuddha Bharata writes editorially ; 


India today is vital, awake, and free. In spite of 
her poverty and degradation, in spite of the blood 
and shame which cover her face, in spite of her 
political bisection and communal wrangles, she 1S 
dynamic and full of promise. If after a passivity of 
centuries India is again creative and going to assert 
her rightful place in the vanguard of nations, it 18 
principally due to the fundamental unity of her 
progress and not to anything that she might have 
borrowed from other countries. Let not India mistake 
this vitality to be just an expression of her political 
revival. It springs from a deeper well. Even the 
assertion of her political nationhood is an expression 
of her cultural resurgence. 


The national ideals of India are Renunciation 
and. Service. 


The vedic rishis, fathers of our culture, who 
realized the divinity of man and spanned all diversity 
by their vision of unity, also pointed out the way to 
the goal, It is by service alone that we can claim 
the right to be served, and it is renunciation which 
confers immortality upon us. Matter must be 
employed in the service of Spirit. Even enjoyment 
cannot be had without renunciation. Tena tyaktena 
bhunjitha ma gridha kasyasiddhanam : Enjoy through 
renunciation and do not covet anybody’s pOssessions. 

The sleeping leviathan is awake from her age-long 
slumber. India is out to conquer the world and deluge 
it with her ideas. Despite. political bisection, trisection, 
oMeven multisection, India is one and will be one. 
She will heal the discords that trouble her, many of 
which are the legacy of an alien rule. More than 
that, she will provide the spiritual mortar for holding 
together the elements of a global civilization in 2 
grand harmony. Has she not taught always that it 1s 
one world, one life, one mind and above all, one 
Self? 


- Two ideas which have dominated the political 
thought of our times since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century are the ideas of nationalism 
(including political democracy) and socialism. 


Of these two, the first idea was all powerful for 
about a century, so much so .that historians and evet 
philosophers thought that the . establishment of @ 
sovereign national state was the one and final goal of 

* all peoples and races. The more powerful and modern 
idea in the political field today is that of socialism 
which looks beyond national frontiers and aims at an 
economic goal. The vital element in the idea ot 
nationalism was ‘the desire of different peoples to 
develop and express themselves in their own way. 
This historical necessity made it all-conquering against 
all its opponents. But when nations utilized the 
strength of their political organizations not for self- 
expression but for plunder, the idea came up against 
its antithesis. That is the real cause of its fading out, 


’ 


Economic justice for all, especially for the masses, is 
the root-idea of socialism, Economic democracy is its 
goal. But if it does not strictly confine itself to the 
field specially its own and seeks to achieve its aim 
by the denial of liberty and the spiritual goal of man, 
it will simply be buried by ‘those whom it undertook 
to bury. An idea pursued beyond the point of its 
significance becomes a delusion, “ 

At this critical hour when India is free to choose 
her line of action in the national as well as the inter- 
national field and when conflicting ideologies claim 
exclusive allegiance of the mind, a tremendous 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of her leaders. 





India : From Subjection to Freedom 


Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan writes in The 
Hindustan Review : 


A new era in Britisn Indian history is opened as 
the fruit of a century of effort and struggle and it 
will go down as the most outstanding event in living 
memory. . 

There is, however, a shadow over our rejoicings, 
a sadness in our hearts, for the independence we 


: dreamt of and fought for has not come to us. Such 


is the perversity of things that the Swaraj of our 
dreams at the moment ‘of its attainment has slipped 
through our fingers. A divided India will continue to 
be dependent, unless the two Dominions establish 
friendly relations and work for common interests. 
The extent of our disappointment is reflected in the 
satisfaction of the diehard Tories in England. While 
Churchill characterised the Cabinet Mission report 
as a ‘melancholy document’ and the declaration to 
quit as a ‘scuttle’ from India, he gave enthusiastic 
support to the present plan, thus indicating that it 
implements the Conservative policy for India. 

At a time when the States of the’ world are 
moving towards large groups we are throwing away 
the one advantage of political and economic unity 
which British rule brought to this country. When the 
new conditions demand economic planning on a 
continental scale, we are reverting to a divided India. 
Whether India will be safer with two armies than 
with oDe remains to be seen. ‘ 

If our leaders graciously took up the responsibility 
for the decision to divide the country, it is because 
they found no alternative acceptable to the different 
parties. er ee 


By a succession of acts of surrender we 
found ourselves in a position from which division 
was the only way out. 


We have had Englishmen of different varieties, 
Englishmen who came here for a hundred different 
reasois—priests and nuts, merchants and adventurers, 
soldiers and diplomats, statesmen and idealists. They 
marched and fought in it, bought and sold in it, 
plotted and profited in it. But the greatest of them 
wished to raise India’s social and economic standards 
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and political status The small-minded among them 
worked with sinister objectives. When separate com- 
munal electorates were conceded, Lady Minto referred 
to a letter received from an important official, “L 
must send Your Excellency a lime to say that a very 
very big thing has happened today, a work of 
statesmanship that will affect India and Indian history 
for many a long year. It is nothing less than the 
pulling back of 62 millions of people from joining 
the ranks of the seditious opposition.” These electorates 
intensified communal conscioustess and created such 
an atmosphere of mistrust and hostility as to rouse 
the demand for Pakisian. Cripps’ proposals made 
Pakistan possible and the Muslims naturally inferred 
that the British would support their proposal. While 
the Cabinet Mission rejected the demand for Pakistan 
it made extensive concession to it by limiting the 
powers of the Centre and proposing sections and 
groups. The Congress declaration that they will 20+ 
force a constitution on any unwilling part of the 
country encouraged the League-in its determination 
to demand a division of the country into Muslim 
.and non-Muslim zones. There has never been 2 
government known to history which did not at times 
use compulsion to ensure the co-operation of the 
recalcitrant. When the southern American States 


demanded independence, the right to govern them-~ 


selves, Abraham Lincoln at the cost of one of the 
bloodiest wars known to history denied that right 
on the ground that, if it were granted, democracy in 
the new world would be too divided to defend itself. 
But the Congress, pledged to the principle of non- 
violence, cannot use force in evolving national 
solidarity. The statement of 20th February, 1947, 
suggested that the British Government would transfer 
power to some form of Central Government or in 
certain areas to the existing provincial Governments 
or in such other way as may seem most reasonable 
and in the best interest, of the Indian people. The 
present plan is: the natural outcome of these develop- 
ments. Past encouragement by the British and 
weakness of our leaders proved too strong for friendly 
agreements, 


Educating India 
The New Review observes: 


At the’ Delhi session of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, the future of our schools was 
adumbrated.- Pandit Nehru wanted the whole basis 
to be revolutionised, but he le[t to educators and 
educationists the care of planning a revolutionary 
and effective system. Maulane Abul Kalam Azad, 
the minister for education, stressed two leading 
points. The first was that English cannot remain the 
medium of instruction; the change, however, should 
be gradual, and could not well be imposed within 
five years though universities should provide for the 
change. The second point referred to religious 
education. Two committees of the Board hed already 
tackled the problem but had failed to come to 48 
unanimous solution. Yet a solution must be found. 

“Tf national education was devoid of. this element 
(veligion), there would be no appreciation of moral 
values or moulding of character in human lives...It 
is obvious that millions of Indians are not prepared 


to see that their children are brought up in a8 
irreligious: atmosphere. What will happen if the 
Government undertake. to impart purely secular 


education? Naturally people will try to provide 
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religious education through private sources.» How 
these private sources are working to-day or are likely 
to work in future is already known to you...Not 
only in the villages but in cities the imparting of 
religious -education is entrusted 1o teachers who 
though literate- are not educated. To them religion 
means nothing but bigotry...It is necessary for us not 
to leave the imparting of early religious education 
to private sources. We should rather take it under 
our direct care and supervision...A national govern- 
ment cannot divest itself of this responsibility. ‘To 
mould the growing minds of the nation on right lines 
is its primary duty. In India we cannot have an 
intellectual mould without religion.” 

In the pagan atmosphere of the modern world, it 
is refreshing to hear a minister stressing the 
importance of spiritual education, and it does great 
honour to India that the statement was not eontra- 
dicted by the most revolutionary members of the 
Board. There are, however, serious obstacles to the 
implementation of so noble a programme, Undoubtedly 
lawyers will negotiate the first. According to the draft 
constitution, India is to be a secular state, without 
any official or officially recognised religion. The 
Government will claim no authority in religious 


matters, except to prevent anybody from endangering 


public peace and order, even under religious pretext. 
How could then the state decide what is genuine 
religion, frame a programme of religious studies and 
approve text-books? How could the Government 
accommodate all the religions of India without going 
beyond its statutory competence, since ‘these religious 
beliefs are different and occasionally contradictory? 

The way out of the difficulty is to go. back to 
fundamentals. The Irish Constitution is the clearest 
on such fundamentals. In its art. 42, it states: 
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"The State acknowledges that the primary and 
natural educator of the child is the family, and 
guarantees to respect the inalienable right and duty 
of parents to proyide according to their means the 
religious and moral, intellectue], physical and social 
education of their children....Parents shall be free to 
provide this education in their home or in private 
ene or in schools recognised or established by the 

ate.” 

Once this principle of natural law and democratic 
liberty is admitted, provision must be made in India 
for various religious types of schools corresponding 
to the various cultural groups. The schools themselves, 
and not only the-religious courses, should ‘be different 
since the most modern educationists agree that the 
“educational environment’ fashions the type of schools, 
and all know that the ‘occasional teaching’ is often 
more decisive than the humdrum syllabus, Ireland 
as well as Holland have shown the way out; provided 
schools comply with definite conditions of hygiene, 
programme, staff-qualifications, private schools are 
put on the same footing as state-schools for grants- 
in-aid and examinations. This is certainly the most 
satisfactory solution;-it will suit the many cultural 
groups in the country, and respect private initiative 
which has already played so noble a part in Indian 
education. None other can be thought of unless the 
Congress Governments enter the way of totalita- 
tianism and don the solemn gown of divinity 
dictatorship. : 


el 


Defence 


Defence against aggression by foreign 
enemies and against internal troubles is one of 
the main functions cf the Government of any 
sovereign country. Science and Culture writes 
editorially : 

It is well to remember that hitherto defence Of 
India was only part of ihe defence of the farflung 
British Pmpire,-and with the attainment of indepen- 
dence, India ‘is thrown severely: on her own legs, Let 
us see how far we are able to organize defence under 
present conditions. What do we require for defence 
in 3 modern world? We require army, navy, and 
airforce. But only experienced generals, trained 
officers and well-drilled soldiers would not do; we 
must arm them with weapons and equipments in all 
the three arms of defence, including not only guns, 
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and rifles, explosives, warships, army telephones, but 
also..since the firs; World War, tanks and aeroplanes,” 
and as the last war has shown, wireless equipments, 
radars, and dozens of other items. 


Have we the means of producing these equip: 
ments in our own country, and getting the trained. 
man-power for ‘handling these arms and scientific 
equipments ? 

As far as our knowledge of Ordnance Factories 
in this country goes, India can produce guts up to 4 
certain bore, small arms like rifles, certain amount 
of explosives but the production figures and expen- 
diture are under veilg of secrecy. It is well known 
and therefore we are betraying no secret when ‘we 
say that we do not produce a single tank, aeroplane, 
wireless set, automobile, armoured’ or civil, and we 
have no source worth mentioning of petrol without 
which no modern war is possible, and many of the 
chemicals essential for explosive have to be got from 
abroad. Even in peacetime the U. S. A. has put @ 
ban on the export of radars, and on many essential 
scientific apparatus, and probably the United King- 
dom will also follow suit, and probably in case of 
war even with small powers they can put effective 
bans on the export of tanks, aeroplanes, petrol and 
“what not? ; 

. It is therefore obvious that we are helpless in 
ease of aggression by a major modern power like 
U. 8. A, U.K. or Russia and will continue to be. 
so until our industrial production rises to a capacity 
commensurate with the size and natural resources © 

this country. This may take another 25 to 50 years_ 
or we may never attain to this stage at all, according 
to the capacity, will-and efficiency of our Government. 

“But it is well to remember that not only we re 
incapable of organizing any but moral defence against 
any great power; in other words,.if these powers 
want to commit aggression we can only protest; but. 
it ig not realized that our powers of defence against 
trouble-shooters within our own country, or in the 
areas immediately surrounding us, are not very 
great, on account of : 

(¢) our extremely low industrial capacity, and 

(#) the vacuum created in the defence organi- 
zations by the departure of the British. 

. We. have before us some material giving us 
the organizatio® and activity of Indian Ordnance 
Factories. They are capable, as mentioned before, only 
of producing small arms like rifles, and guns up to 
2 certain bore, and some explosives. For heavier a8tms 
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and newer arms like tanks, aeroplanes, the defence 
department ‘has made not- the slightest attempt 
within’ the last 25 year’, as they ought to have done,. 
to start ‘any production centre in India, and has not 
even cared fo start any shops or when started, to 
maintain such shops to the requisite level of officiency 
for repair of large quantities of modern war materials, 
whiél were stored-in India for military purpose 
during the war-years. This was, of course, a part © 
the Imperial Policy. : i 
-But this is only a part of. the picture. We have 
further to remember that under the old imperial 
policy,:the Indian Ordnance Factories were organiz 
in a very peculiar and inefficient way which is being 
continued: Take for example, the manufacture of 
guns, howitzers.and mortars. The barrels of these 
Weapons. are cast in the-Ishapore Metal and Steel 
Factory, they are machined and bored in the Cossi- 
pore Gun and Shell. Factory. (both in the suburbs of 
Calcutta), but for being mounted on carriages, they 
are sent to the Jubbulpore Gun and Carriage Factory 
on a 700-mile railway journey. After being. mounted, 
they are sent to the office of the Superintendent of 
Proof and -Expériment at Balasore, another Six. 
hundred miles of railway journey. When they had 
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for the Inspectorate Branch, the British Goverment 
did not care to send their top men in production 
factories to this country, as the object was to evolve 
designs in the U. K., and keep them there. In other 
words, the production factories are working according 
to the rule of thumb, but guidance being now 
unavailable from Britain, the factories are without’ 
brain-centres which should be created immediately. 
Further, the large number of dismissals of temporary 
hands have created a very. bad psychology amongst, 
the Indian employees which ought to be removed by 
skilful handling. 

These are some of- the points which occur to us, 
but others would be found if systematic enquiry be 
made by a competent committee which we think 
should be immediately. appointed. We suggest the 
following terms of reference for the Committee. 

1. To place Indian Nationals in all positions of 
trust and responsibility in all the production factories, 
‘testing and proof inspectorates. - 

At present, all responsible heads of armament’ 
factories happen to be non-Indian Nationals. For 
obvious reasons, they should not be continued in’ 
these positions. If they are found possessed of, proper 
qualifications, they can be reappointed only as experts, 


passed the test, they were distributed in different under Indian’ heads. 


armouries. The same is the story with respect to: 
the manufacture of shells, bombs and explosives. 

All these round-about arrangements 
regarded as extremely costly, and superfluous in any ~ 
country, but this is not all. There has not been, 
as far as .our information goes, any design and 
research section for arms anywhere in India. Drawings 
of arms to be manufactured used to be supplied from 
England, and production used to be carried on -here, 
under. the supervision of British. managers and- 
superintendents, who. had .served. as foreMen or 
mechanics in the British arms factories, by bodies of 
Indian foremen, mechanics and other skilled labour. 


‘There was a complete dichotomy between: 
the brain and the hand, in conformity to the 
practices of caste-ridden India, which the. British 
Imperialists have learnt to use to their own 
advantage. eae ots 


There is further" a complete. hush-hush over 
military expenditure. We do not know if aly. of the 
Ministers of the present Indian Government including 
the Defence Minister and his Indian staff has cared 
to know about the total budget of these armament 
factories, and their annual production, Our information 
is that in spite of huge expenditure, production has 
gone down dangerously low. Systematic investigation 
is necessary to find out not only. these figures, but 
also to find out the percentage of rejections which, 
we are infonmed, is too high in spite of the fact that 
during the war, very up-to-date and modern machinery 
have been installed in all the factories. 


We -would be failing in our duty if we did not 
- point out that the armaments production factories 
have been the training grounds for a large number 
of Indian foremen, mechanics, and other skilled hands 
and thus-.we have a reserve of trained labour which, 
under competent management, can be serviceable 
not only for manufacture of war materials but for 
much useful peacetime industries. But the top men 
are mostly British, and:there-is not, according to our 
knowledge and information, much difference in mental 
ealibre and necessary accomplishments -between. these: 
men,-and their subordinate Indian foyemen, for except 


would be * 


‘2. To reclassify and recoordinate all production: 
_ factories in accordance ‘with the changed political: 
conditions, j - : 

8. To advise on the starting of new production 
factories, for’ manufacture ‘of planes, tanks, large 
calibre guns, and other weapons and sciettifie equip- 
ments, at present. not manufactured in India. 

4. To recommend measures for reorganization 
of the factories on the basis of modern methods of 
industrial efficiency. oo . 

5. To set up a brains-centre for the armament 
factories in the form. of research and development 
sections, and to recommend measures for bringing 
Into existence new scientific establishments under this 


section for development of new arms like radar, - 


rocket projectiles, atomic weapons, etc:: : 
_6 To recommend new training centres for ‘he’ 
training of- personnel, -and for operational research. : 
7.. To consider the starting of factories for the 
manufacture of synthetic petrol, other essential~ 
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metals; chemicals and alloys without which it ig. not 


possible to carry’on a miodern war. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Congress Aims 
The National Christian Council Review 
observes : 

We print here-below a resolution passed by the All- 
India Congress Committee on the new aims and objectives 
which the Congress should have in. view, now that freedom 
has been attained. 

* “The All-India Congress Committee welcomes the eli- 
mination of foreign rule in India and the establishment 
of a Free and Independent State and a Government res- 
ponsible to the people of the country. The achievement of 
freedom is the culmination of the long struggle of the 
Indian National Congress and the outcome of the suffer- 
ings and tribulations of the people. Freedom brings res- 
ponsibility and new burdens and problems. The freedom 
achieved was not the-kind that the Congress had envisaged 
during its long history. It has been accompanied by 
secession of parts of the couritry and disasters of un- 
paralleled magnitude. Hardly was Free India born when 
a grave crisis overtook it and events happened which have 
besmirched her fair name and brought death and dese- 
lativn to vast numbers of innocent people in circumstances 
foo tragic for words. There has been arson, loot and 
murder on a mass scale in West Punjab, N.W.F. Pro- 
vince, Baluchistan, Rast Punjab and adjoining areas. The 
Committee cannot find words strong enough to condemn 
the inhuman acts by whatever community perpetrated. It 
extends its sympathy to all those who have been the in- 
nocent victims of this colossal tragedy. . 

At this moment of crisis, it is necessary that the Con- 
gress should declare its faith and policy in clear terms 
and that the people, as well as the Government, should 
follow that policy unswervingly. Even though the Con- 
gress agreed to a division of the country in the hope, 
which has so far proved vain that thereby internal con- 
flicis might cease, 1i never accepted the theory that there 
are two or more nations in India. It has firmly believed 
in the whole of India as a nation bound together by in- 
dissoluble cultural and historical links which have been 
further strengthened-.in the course of the national struggle 
for freedom. It was on the basis of this faith that the 
Congress grew up as a national institution open, to all 
+ Ingians without difference of creed or religion. India is 
a land of many religions and many races and must re- 
maixi so. Nevertheless India has been, and is, a country 
with fundamental unity and the aim of the Gongress -has 
been to develop this great country as a whole as a Demo- 
eratic Secular State where all citizens enjoy foll rights 
and are equally entitled to the protection of the State 
irrespective of the religion to which they belong. The 
Constituent Assembly has accepted this as the basic prin- 


ciple of the constitution, This lays on every Indian the. 


obligation to honour it.” ; 
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‘The Congress wants to assure the minorities in India 
that it will continue to protect, to the best of its ability, 
their citizenship, rights against aggression. The Central 
Government, as well as the Provincial Governments must 
accordingly make every effort to create conditions where- 
in all minorities and all citizens have security and op- 
portunity for progress. All citizens must also on their 
jpart, -not ‘only share in the benefits of freedom but 
shoulder the burdens and responsibility which accompany 
it, and must, above all, be loyal to India. 

‘The All-India Congress Committee calls upon all 
Congressmen and the people of India to adhere strictly to 
those well-established principles of the Congress and not 
to allow themselves to be diverted into wrong channels 
by passion or prejudice or by the tragic events that have 
happened. The real good and‘ progress of India have 
yet to be achieved and this can only be done by adhering 
to the ideals and policy, of the Congress and discarding 
and exposing all false doctrines, which have done so much 
mischief to India and her ‘people.’ 

We call attention to one phrase in the above men- 
tioned resolution, and it is ‘a Democratic Secular State.’ 
The Congress rightly aims at developing this country of 
ours into a Democratic Secular State. We are glad 
that the word ‘demvcratic’ has been used, in preference 
to the world ‘republic.’ ‘A republic’ need not necessarily 
tbe a democratic state. For example, Soviet Russia though 
a Republic will be claimed by few as being a Democratic 

~State. We are therefore happy that the ideal of a Demo- 
ee appears conspicuously in the resolution of the 

. Pakistan has been attempting to evolve a fully Islamic 
State, but we are glad that the Indian Dominion lays down 
definigely that the India shall be a secular state. We ap: 
preciate the motives that underlie the deliberate use of 
this expression. In a land full of sa many religions and 
races, the State cannot but be secular if all its citizens 
are to enjoy full rights and protection, irrespective of the 
religion to which they belong. 

Névertheless, there is an implication of the word 
‘secular’ which will -not! be readily acceptable. The 

“ philosophy of a Secular State has been the cause of many 
a disaster in the ‘world, and it has finally resulted in the 
use of the Atom-Bomb. A Secular State if it is toi be one 
hundred per cent secular, can have no soul. We in India 
are a religious-minded people, dnd to us to clear-cut, seva- 
ration of the Church and State cannot have much mean- 
ing. We do hope that the Congress will always keep this 
point in mind, ‘while trying to maintain a secular state. 
Righteousness alone exalteth a nation and a complete 
divorce between Religion and State will not he in our 
true interests, 
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Springtime is the season of Sunshine and Flowers—the time 
when Nature discards her old raiment of dried leaves and puts on. 
a new robe of green foliage, 


Tn human body too, this great change is taking place every 
moment. For the protection and upkeep of our body, every hour 
millions of red blood-cells are dying and new ones are taking 
their place. Do you know who maintains this supply? The Liver 
sustains and protects human body by reproduction of red blood-cells 
by assimilation of Protein, Carbo-hydrates and Fat, by. assisting 
digestion by formation of bile, by its anti-toxic and protective 
functions and in ‘several other ways..., 
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Theodore Parker and the Socializing of 
Religion 
R. Lester Mondale writes in Unity that the 
world and specially the Americans need a Theo- 
dore Parker to-day as they have never needed 


him before : 

Americans in the ranks of liberal religion need Theo- 
dore Parker today as they have never needed him before 
—even when he avas alive and in the heat of his battle for 
the socializing *of religion one hundred years ago. We 
need his help to enable us to see -beyond the pathetically 
superficial social philosophy so many have in mind i¢day 
when they think of the part religion ought to play in 
the reforming of the old and the building of the new. This 
superficial social philosophy is merely a superficial re- 
action against superficial orthodox religion. In - orthodox 
religion the chief concern of the priest and preacher was 
the saving of the immprtal soul of the individual man, 
woman, or child ftom eternal agony in hell. Whether 
this person was raised in a slum home by drunken parents, 
whether he was a cotton field slave, whether in early 
childhood he was chained to a Lancashire loom or made 
to work in a Newcastle mineshaft, whether he could read 
and think and enjoy the fireside glow in the chill of the 
year, whether he died of tuberculosis or was slaughtered 
on a battle field was relatively unimpcrtant compared to 
the saving of his soul and his achievement of the bliss 
of a place where he could spend all eternity gazing 
on golden paving blocks and hearing the ceaseless blow- 
ing of trumpets and chanting of choirs. Rebelling against 
this inhumane religipus philosophy of “pie in the skies” 
the average emancipated religious liberal,-who is far from 
as emancipated and as liberal as he imagines he is, still 


@hinks in terms of mansions in heaven—he merely trans- 


fers the old and naive mansions-in-heaven idea to this Jife 


and this world. Giving people heavenly mansions in this - 


life, by reforming society, is the chief concern of liberal 
religion, he now insists, Churches must line up with 
Socialism, says one; the capitalistic exploitation of the 
proletariat has become unbearable and now, that people 
have nething but chains to lose, is the time to strike. 
Churches must line up, with the consumers’ co-operative 
Movement; co-operation is the only alternative to totali- 
tarianism. Churches must become pacifist societies. 
Churches must become anti-salopn societies, anti-anti- 
Semitie societies, anti-Fascist societies, Townsend societies. 


Certainly a liberal church must be concerned with . 


the question of the rights of women and with the rights 
of children, with consumer co-cperation, wilh ‘war and 
with peace and with anti-Semitism: but to just what ex- 
tent is the liberal church a reform society? And why 
is it interested in reform? 


_ Im Theodore Parker we find one. whose 
liberalism was not merely orthodoxy turned in- 
side out, not merely .a revolt against the pic-in- 
the-skies idea, and not merely a crusade for pié 
in the here and now. : 

His liberalism and his religion went back to 
the summer day in 1814 when he was but a four- 
year-old child, playing at the edge of. that delight- 


ful brook which rune between ‘the low-lying hills 
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past the Parker ancentral farm home several miles 
out of Lexington, Massachusetts. He remembered dis- 
tinctly putting his eyes on a beautiful spotted turtle, 
pulled up at the edge of a pool and sunning himself. In- 
mediately he raised his arm to strike the sleeping crea- 
ture. And then—here are his own words: “But all at 
once something checked my little arm, and a voice within 
me said, clear and loud, ‘It is wrong’.” He hurried home 
to his grey-haired mother—he was her eleventh child and 
she was now fifty-one years of age—told her what had 
happened, and asked her what it was that so distinctly 
told him that it was wrong -to strike the turtle. She took 
him in her arms tenderly and said: 

“Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the 
voice of God in the soul of man. If you listen and obey 
it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, and clearer, and 
always guide you right; but, if you turn a deaf ear or dis- 
they. then it will fade out little by little, and leave you 
all.in the dark,‘and without a guide., Your life depends 
upon heeding this little voice.” 

Here, on the one hand, was the impulse to strike the 
sleeping turtle, to wantonly annoy, to inflict pain, to des- 
troy—this was wrong. But here, on the other hand, was 
the opposite, the voice of something that was like the 
nature of his tender mother and his strong kindly father. 
Here within was something beautiful and tender, some- 
thing trying to do for all creatures what the mcther and 
father love was doing for him—smiling on him and on all 
creatures and causing them to fall in love with life. Thus 
it was vividly clear to Theodore Parker from his earliest 
childheod that life. and everything that made life worth- 
while, was merely the growth and unfoldment of this ten- 
derness which had restrained his arms and which he came 
to eee not only in his mother and father but-in. the world 
about him, singing with the frogs in the spring, flashing 
in the fluttering of the butterfly, glowing in the wild rose, 
and shining forth in the sun and the stars. Thus to be 
alive in the sense of being alive to the inspiration of 
misty hills, to the cool fresh breath of early morning, to 
the warmth of a friend, to the profcund meanings of a 
book, yes, and to be alive to the shivering of little child- 
ren in ragged garments, and to the degradation of hu- 
manity in the ignoble cowering and cringing of the slave 
—this was net only heing truly alive, it was being truly 
religious. 
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It was giving expression to the Infinite, to 
the only God we can really know. 


-And years later, years which saw him buying his 
first book, a Latin dictionary, with the proceeds irom his 
blieberry picking, years which saw the death of his mother 
when he was but fourteen, years which saw the struggle 
of this rugged Socrattes-faced, country lad plowing on his 
father’s farm and at the same time teaching school, and 
reading, reading, reading all hours of the day and night 
years later it was the tenderness, the warmth, the sing- 
ing, the beauty, the greatness I, have been talking about 


which a dark-eyed, quiet but wonderfully affectionate. 


young woman by the name of Miss Lydia Gabot sensed 
in the young Parker and fell in love with. Presently he 


-Was writing her what to our eyes is, of course, a perfect 


description of the marvellous expansion of life that goes 
with the continuous unfoldment of the divine within us: 
“T love my books the more, my schotl the more, man- 


kind the more, and even God the- more, from loving you.” - 


Before they could. be matried, however, the rustic young 


' Parker had to-put in four years of studying, teaching in - 


. @lementary schools, working -as -a non-resident student 


_ in Harvard, and then candidating here and. there in. Uni? 
tarian churches. He candidated an entire year before hé-° 
found a church which would take him.- They were some-— 


what afraid of his farmer-boy appearance and almost 
mortally afraid of his intellectuality—it was possitively 
_over-awing. . He was-not. only versed.in, the. Latin classics 
by this time, he was also reading in. Greek and Hebrew 
and was devouring whole tomes of the new scholarly en: 
lightment in Gerniany; and he was algo reading in Italian, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish; Arabic, Persian 
Coptic and Russian, and was dabbling in some ‘African 
dialedts. Finally after having endeared ‘himself to twd 
. small Unitarian congregations he-was called to a larger 
- one, West .Roxbury, near Boston. -And then came. the 
* wedding, and the notation made in his Journal: A solemn 


. promise, (which he always kept), “to: bear her burdens, _ 
.. to overlook her foibles, to Jove, cherish, and ever defend — 


“I know’ 


her...” And thus he wrote to a friend: 
that two souls made one by love, can Jaugh at time .and 
space and live united. for ever.” : 


Going into the West Roxbury pulpit Theodore Par- 
. ker went not as ‘one who is merely in revolt against the 

old-time religion, or as-one who would yaake his church 
into a reform society to provide everyone on earth with 
pie—he went there merely to carry on the glorious work 
. of trymg ‘to do for others what that tender and beautiful 
‘ something in his’ own heart ‘and in his mother and father 
‘and in the world about him ‘had -done ih his own life. 
But at that time the Unitarians had become fearfully 


smug, and Channing himself had begun to complain about. 


the appearance of a “Unitarian orthodoxy.” Unitarian, 


ministers crammed their sermong with such words as . 


“salvation,” “miracles,” “revelation,” “Christ the Re- 
deemer.” What did they mean by these terms? Perker 


with his first-hand religion was disgusted with these mean- . 


ingless and pious mouthings. He described the minister 
who parrofed these words: “Annointed dulness, arrayed 
in canonicals, his lesson duly conned, presses the conse- 
crated cushions of the pulpit and pours forth weekly his 
impotent drone, to be blest with bland praises so long 
as he disturbs not respectable iniquity slumbering in ‘his 
pew, nor teuches the actual sign of the time, nor treads 
an inch beyond the beaten path of the Church.” 7 

In 1841 at an ordination ceremony in South 
Boston, Parker gave full vent to his ideas in his 
rousing sermon, “The Transient and Permanent in Christ- 
janity.” 


“Channing’s pulpit, chimed in: 
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The permanent and real in Christianity, he 
said with the authority of a prophet, was not the 
Bible, not the person of Jesus, (Christianity 
could get along without Jesus), not miracles— 
the real thing was the moral law within. 

Theodore Parker, from the time he had run from 
the turtle to his mother’s arms, had -had an ever-increas- , 
ingly Clearer idea of the moral law within—and now he 
had the writings of the greatest of the German philoso- 
phers, Immanuel Kant, to verify his own personal ex, 
perience. But what did the Unitarians, or any _other 


- church people jof 1841 know about a moral law within or 


about Immanuel Kant? They knew only about a king 
on a throne, dictating, his laws to Moses and to Jesug, 
judging the quick and the dead, and sending them to 
heaven and hell. Worse than this, Parker had thrown his 


. vast scholarly resources into the defenge of that young 


heretic, who had so disturbed the Harvard Divinity School 
and Boston in 1838—Ralph Waldo Emerson. Moreover, 
Parker had been seen time and again with Emerson 
and Thoreau and Alcctt at Brook Farm, a communist ex- 
periment. Consequently, no Unitarian ‘minister dared to 


‘invite him as guest speaker: one had, and he had lost 


his job. What place was there for Parker in Unitarian 
ranks when Doctor Frothingham, the high-priest of Uni- 
tarianism, nicw that Channing was dead, held that it was 


in bad taste even to mention in the pulpit anything as 


secular as a Beethoven Sonata ? 

Then. came the heresy trial, The Unitarian Ministers? 
Association invited Parker to a tea at which Doctor Froth- 
ingham was to preside. The pompous Frothingham open- 
ed up on the friendless farmer-boy Parker: he had intro- 
duced discord into the Unitarian, body; he had written a 
heretical book, and in the heretical magazine of the 


_ Transcendentalists, The Dial, had called his fellow minis. 


ters “Pharisees.? Then Mr. Gannett, now occupying 
“I hope God Almighty 
will forgive him . .. I can never, grasp him by, the hand 
again cordially.” And other criticisms: Parker was not 
a Christian, not a Unitarian; he compromised the Uni} 
tarian Association. How about his withdrawing? Cem- 
pletely poised and calm, Parker took up each criticism 
in turn, put it under his high-powered mental microscope, 
described its flaws, and gently tore it to pieces as only 


a great scholar was capable of doing. No. He had not 


‘the slightest intention of withdrawing. Jf the Association 


wished to expel him that was their privilege. Three hours 
of this: Then a former Harvard classmate. Cyrus Bartol, 
rose to apeak and Bartel spoke warmly of Parker’s sin- 
cerity and his gotjdness. Then Mr. Gannett arose and, 


_to the surfprise of all, said that he wished to second Bartol’s 
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remarks about Parker's sincerity and goodness. And then 
a minister by the name of Chandler Robbins, an arch 
conservative, rose; he began to enlarge upon the sympathy 
he felt for Parker on this occasion and to express the 
affection he had for him. This was too much for Parker. 
Tears began to stream from his eyes; he jumped to his 
feet and rushed out, only to be met by Doctor Frothing- 
ham whe caught his hand and wrung it -and assured him 
of his personal esteem. And that owas the ending of 
our one and only Unitarian heresy trial. 

There were Unitarian liberals whic objected to ‘the 
fact that Parker was never invited to speak ‘from a 
Boston pulpit. Consequently, a number of these lib- 
erals met in January of 1845, and passed this resolution, 
“That the Reverend Theodore Parker shall have a chance 
to be heard in Boston”. After an affectionate parting in 
Roxbury from his parishioners who were so enamoured 
with the goodness of his heart that they could not be 
Hothered by the heresies of his mind, Parker, went to 
Boston, where, in what was called the Melodeon, they 
held the first meeting.of*this the newly-formed twenty- 
eighth Congregational Church of Boston, and where be- 
fore a packed auditorium Theodore Parker preached. his 
own installation sermon. . : 

Parker soon had a library of thousands of volumes, 
the largest. personal library in America,—large sections 
on the literature and histery and philosophy of Greece and 
Rome and the ancient world generally, the latest philo- 
sophical and historical and Bible-criticism tomes from 
Germany, from France.’ Anthropology, geology, biclogy, 
he handled as a specialist. He was talking and writing 
and preaching evolution years before Darwin came out 
with his Origin of Species in 1859. Even the best lawyer's 
and judges of the times spoke with the greatest of cir- 
cumspecticn in his presence because they knew that they 
‘were with one who was practically an authority on law, 
and not just on American law. After the German revolu- 
tion of 1848 it was to Parker, the one American scolar 
they really knew,that the refugee scholars wrote for in- 
formation and advice. Thus his published sermons are 
not only scholarly but are packed with information, But 


_ it gvas far more than information that the seven thousand 


persons who signed the membetship jegister of his 
church found in them. They found the spirit of that 
something, so beautiful. so tender, so creative which had 
commanded the child Parker to withhold hitting the 
turtle, going out to them, calling them to awaken to a 
new life, to be alive to the beauty and joy of their own 
physical bodies. to the beauty of ocean shore and New 


* England hill, to the meanings in books, and-to the shiv- 


7 


ering of little children in thin ragged clothes. This 
‘was the voice of God, this was the life of God, and it did 
mot need any Bible or miracle to prove it so. 


In Boston, Parker found man’s inhumanity 
to -man on every hand, and to remain silent in 
the face of inhumanity meant destroying the 
very life-giving principle in him and in the world. 

How could he remain alive, mentally alive, emotionally 
slive, physically alive unless he felt he was giving ex- 
pression to that something in his mother and in his 
father and in the grandeur of the world which had meant 
everything to him? He cried to his vast congregation : 

“See the unnatural disparity in man’s condition, bloat- 
ed opulence and starving penury in the same street. See 
‘the pauperism, want, licentiousness, intemperance, and 
‘erime in the midst icf us; see the havoc made of woman; 
see the poor deserted by their elder brother, while it is 
their sweat which~enriches your ground, builds your. rail- 
xoads, “and -piles up your costly houses.” - 
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With their eyes and their hearts opened 
Parker’s hearers began to express the new life he 
awakened im them in a great wave of humani- 
tarian reform ... a society to give wayward 
girls decent employment, prison reform, insane . 
hospital reform, slavery reform. _ 

In 1860 he was dead of ttberculosis, dead at least 
twenty years before his time (born 1810). But in that 
comparatively shert life he had demonstrated conclusively 
how truly liberal religion is not just a meang of building 
‘here on earth substitutes for mansions in the sweet by- 
and-by, but an expression in our homes, in our. friend- 
ships, in our cities of that something which commanded 
the little’ arm to forbear striking the sleeping turtle, of 
of that same something in his father and mother which 
nurtured him, of that same’ something in the world of 
nature which -constantly inspired him, and which com- 
manded his .response: “Gentlemen, this committee can - 
appoint me .to no duty which J will not-perform,” And so 
the final summons from the infinite order of things brought 


from him no fear ‘and no regrets, pnly the words: “When 
I see the inevitable, I fall in love with it.” 


Untouchability—General Smuts’ Taunts 


. The Editorial comment of Pratinidhi, Nairobi, 
January 1947, deserves serious attention of the 
Hindu community : 


_In defending South. Africa’s policy of anti-Asiatic 
legislation General Smuts sarcastically criticised the- 
treatment. accorded to untouchdbles and depressed 
classes. in India. Mahatma Gandhi replied. to this in 
an article in Harijan. Mahatmaji rightly pointed out 
that Indian’s statutory iaws place no restrictions on. 
the so-called untouchables and that the members 
of the scheduled classes can’ rise to the highest 
position in society. It is, unfortunately, the social and 
religious customs of the orthodox Hindus, says the 
Mahatma, that are responsible fof untouchability in 
India, and the day is not far off when untouchability 


shall have been abolished completely. 


_ Tue Ristnc Tine or Rerorm 
We strongly uphold the views expressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Orthodoxy -shall have to ‘loosen 
its hold before the rising tide of reform. Hog 
heartening the, news is: that the forces of reform in 
Madras, the stronghold of orthodoxy,'are already on 
the move. - Legislation purporting to throw open the 
gates of all temples in Madras is being introduced’ 

in the province's: Legislature. , e 


' No Reucious Sanction For It ° i 

In fact ‘the reformed Hinduism of modern times 

is becoming absolutely intolerant of the’ curse of 
untouchability. The very idea-of human being treated 
as unworthy of touch \and association is repugnant. 
to the: higher conception of Hinduism, and carries 
no religious sanction with it. The Vedas, the sacred 
books of all Hindus and Aryas, do not sanction it, 
nor can this inhuman: and unmoral_ institution be 
maintained on the authority of Hindu Shastras, 
Upanishadas, Bhagavatgita and Manusmriti ete. IN 
an oft-quoted mantra. the Veda proclaims :— : 
“QO men, remember that: you are equal. You 
should have wells, water works and baths in common; 
you‘should prepare your food conjointly and sit for 
dinner together; there should be no reservation in. 
your travelling carriages and cars and other means: 
of conveyance. God ordains that you should remain, 
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united like spokes of a wheel in the novel, you 
should perform your yajna conjointly and mutually. 
do good to each other.” 7. ¢ 
: Basis or Society — ; : 
All the old scriptures of the Hindus abound 12 
similar quotations which explicitly ordain that society 
must be founded on equality for all men, according 


to their qualifications and attainments. There is, i - 


the Vedas and scriptures no such thing as untouchabi- 
lity due to birth. All men are entitled to become the 
members of a progressive society in accordatce with 
their worth and character. _ , : : 

Rishi Dayananda was deadly against any differentia] 
or prefereiitial treatment’ being given owing to the 
birth of any person’in a high or low. Varta (caste or 
profession). According to him, the Varna-Vyavastha 
rested. on — Guna,’ Karma, 
action and temperament) afd: not on birth. ; 

Sit. Bal Gangadhar. Tilak; one of the greatest 
scholars‘of Hindu Shastras, in his learned preface of 
the ‘Gita, while interpreting the verse :— 


wea Fat we oral fenawra: (ittat go 8) 


has made it quite clear that in Vedic times the 


constitution ¢f the four Varnas was a sort of-division ~ 


of labour. : 

The, late Dr. Pandya of the training college for 
men;in his famous book, Education in the Baroda 
State, has stated that beginning from the Vedic times 
to the advent .of.Magasthenes there was no sign . of 
untouchability in India. ’ 8 gnticl,. atent 

The: present state of Hindu society basing Varna 
Vyavastha on birth ‘and not on merit, is of recent 
date due ‘to ignorance of the Vedas. The result is, the 
whole machinery: of Hindu- society has become 
disorganised. It cannot be’ organised and made to work 
out ‘its high ~ideals--udless and until untouchability 
due“ to birth. is abolished root and branch, and 
depressed classes are given full rights of sdcial, 
religidus. and.’ political . equality with edste Hindus. 

Arya Samaj Foundation Day 
_ .*Pratinidhi. of Nairobi, Marth, 1947, thus 
comments on’ ihe messa 


Hindu nation : Ca 
This memorable ‘day. falls on the 23rd of March. 


pay.our- Romage-- to Maharshi DBayanand, ~ the. 


£ « 
Mattes founderof this body... Le 8 

This is.the day when we have to review our 
achieveménts of; the last year. Arya Samaj. in India, 


waged war against the ban imposed on the Fourteenth. 


Chapter of Satyarthpakash ‘by the Sindh Government 
and fought.it to victory. We congratulate the Arya 
Samaj this heroic deed. But are we to remain satisfied 
with this? Nay, a great amount of task still awaits 
us, Caste-system based on:birth has played havoc on 
the advancement and ‘solidarity: of the Hindu nation. 
It is.diie to the continuance of'this pernicious’ practice 
that’ unequal marriages are pelformed and the lives’ of 


countless of couples .are:ruined for no fault of theirs. In. 


this colony, we are starting afresh. People have been 
compelled to marry their ‘children here but still they 
have not beén streng enough to break through the 
“egste-fold.” To our great-shock our talks centre round 
Brahmin, Kshatriyaor Vaishya. It will, really, be’ an 
epoch-making ‘event inthe. history. of this young colony 
if a2 so-called Brahmin father ventures to give away the 
hand of his daughter to a deserving ton-Brahmin 
youngman or vice-versa. An example in this direction 


will go a long way to drive deep the message of Arya. 


Samaj into the hearts of Colonial Indians. 


oo ae 


and Svabhava (quality, - 


ge of Arya Samaj to the. 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualificd and ‘experienced physi- 
cians and surgeons, All persons suffering from-loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of sramina, 
married and personal: re oe roblems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and. eumeouirs therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ete., can now secare personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance, Latest laboratory. equipment to 
facilitate exact — diagnosis available. ‘ELECTRO. 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra ‘short. wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-rdy therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc.. evc..) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations freee 
Strietest privacy and confidence Bustanteed: - Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to p-m. and 4 p.m. to 
‘6-30 p.m. on any. week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally. send the 
full history of your case: in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your -case, 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P: for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and ‘Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins, rejuvenation, 
ete. ete., is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing’ like it ever published -before. ASK 
FOR OUR, FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. < 


eg ak : 7 
Hering & Kent 
: Post Box 323 (M:R.C.) opposite. Lloyds Bank;. 
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Loyalty to the State 


The Constitution of the Indian Udion-i is fast taking 
shape and it will not be long now before it is placed 
before the world. But in all such matters, vital to the 
life of a nation, the most essential ingredient is loyalty 
to the State. We may have the highest ideals of 
democracy incorporated in the Constitution, but if the 
executive is disloyal and self-seeking, then of what 
avail is it all? Today the enthusiasm of the masses 
is slowly dying out, and a sense of futility is gradually 
gaining ground, which if not checked in time, will end 
in chaos. 

The most essential duty of the Central executive, 
starting from the very top; is to exhibit to the Nation 
an example of staunch loyalty to the State. If they fail. 
then despite all high-sounding phrases and all wonder- 
ful “Planning for the Future,” the results would be 
-digmal and catastrophic. Do our leaders realize that 
the Man in the Street is becoming a cynical pessimist, 
brooding over the nepotism and jobbery in the appoint- 
ments to the higher services at the Centre, the total 
laxness of the heads of departments and the consequent 


‘failure to combat the bribery, corruption and ineffi- 


ciency that permeates the entire administration. 
What is’ the use of planning for industry when all 
industry and commerce could be, held up today by 
corrupt officials, who utilize the control machinery for 
‘the sole purpose of extortion of bribes? What is the 
use of export control when the black-marketeer can 
‘lubricate his way past all barriers in broad daylight 
for the passage of millions of rupees worth of essential 
goods? ‘There is an acute shortage of railway trans- 


‘port, we are told, but wagons ald priorities seem to 


get wings when judicious sunts—ranging from fifty to 
five hundred rupees—are handed over at the right 
place. Textile goods cannot be got for love or money 
in the “open” market, but go to any bazar in any city, 
town ‘or village, you can get whatever you want from 
the black-marketeer at double the marked price. There 
is a control system for the export of essential com- 
modities to Pakistan, but go to any frontier station, 


- you will see open markets for so-called smuggled goods, 


-the Congress 


goods smuge’ gled, that ‘is, with. the open connivance of 
those whose duty it is to check the transit. As a result 
there is a vast flow of “contnglled” goods across the | 
border, in. one direction only, 80 far as the Eastern 
frontier is concerned. For strange though it may seem, it 
must be admitted that the masses of Eastern Pakistan, 
lacking though they might be in education, culture and 
the higher human traits, do possess a far stronger 
sense of loyalty to the State in this respect at least. 

Possibly that is because of the absence on the other 
side of the counterparts of our mercantile bag-barons, 

bloated with ill-gotten gains, and totally devoid of any 

scruples, principles or higher ideals. ; 


Bribery, corruption, nepotism and patronage of 
unworthy and unscrupulous job-hunters, are still as rife 
in the State as ever before. There have been many 
instances in the High Command. when loyalty to 
undeserving associates has taken precedence of loyalty 
to the State. The Cabinet cannot deny that on many 
a crucial juncture the interests of the particular set have 
overridden the interests of the Nation. If this continues 
then how can they expect the mass to remain staunch: 
in the face of privations and loyal in the midst : of, 
disruptive influence? As for the provinces, in some, 
the people have already begun. to ‘curse the name of: 
and others will follow suit if things do °. 
not mend. 


Let us face realities. The first year of our freedom _ 
is already. two-thirds gone, and the day. of stock-taking 
is coming near. Has the weight of popular sanction 
behind our Ministries grown or diminished, is the 
morale of the masses higher than. what it was in 
August, 1947? . 


Plans and schemes there are galore, in the Centre 
and in the ‘Provinces, for the present and the future. 
But the only plan that seems to be working smoothly 
today is that of looting and fleecing the sorely tried, 
and' badly mal-administered masses. And unless our 
Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister can evolve 
and put into active operation a master-plan to rectify 
these evils, all the other plans would be as nought. 
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India’s Draft Constitution 

The Draft Constitution of India, as settled by the 
Drafting Committee of the Indian Constituent Assem- 
bly marks an important stage in the progress of framing 
the new Constitution for India. The Draft is divided 
into 18 Parts, consists of 315 Articles and 8 Schedules 
and runs into 214 printed pages. The preamble of the 
Draft Constitution as drawn up by the Drarting 
Committee runs as follows : 

We, the people of India, 
resolved. to constitute India 
‘Democratic ‘Republic and to 
citizens ; 

Justice, social, economic and political ; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship ; 

Eguality of status and of opportunity and to 

promote among them all ; 


having solemnly 
into a, Sovereign 
secure to all its 


Fraternity, ,"assuring “ the dignity of the in- 
” dividual and -the: nity of the Nation ; 
In our Constittient Assembly this. . . of . 


(day 15 of May 1948 A.D.) do ‘herehy adopt, enact ‘ 


and give to ourselves this Constitution. 

. The preamble closely follows the Objectives 
Resohition adopted by the Constituent Assembly in 
January, 1947. The resolution declares that India is to 
be a Sovereign Independent Republic. The Drafting 
Committee has adopted in its place, the phrase 
Sovereign Democratic Republic. The question of the 
relationship . between the Indian Republic and the 
British Commonwealth. of “Nations remains to be 
decided subsequentiy. The Committee has added 4 
clause about fraternity in the Preamble, although it 
does not oceur in the Objectives Resolution, The 
Committee felt that the need for fraternal concord and 
‘goodwill in India was never greater than Rew and that 
this: particular aim of the new Constitution should be 
‘emphasised by special mention in the Preamble. 

The different parts of the Draft Constitution deals 
with (1) the Union and its territory and jurisdiction, 
(2). Citizenship, (3) Fundamental Rights, (4) Directive 
Principles of State Policy, (5) the Union—the Union 
Executive, Parliament, . Legislative Powers of the 
‘President, the Federal, Judicature and Auditor-General 
-of India, (6) the States of the Union (Governors’ 
Provinces)—their Executive, Legislatures, Legislative 

power .of the Governor, Provisions in case of Grave 
; Emergency, Scheduled and Tribal Areas, High Courts, 
‘Auditors‘in-Chief, (7) the States of the Union (Chiet 
Commissioners’ . ’ Provinces)—their Administration, 
Creation, of Local Legislature or Council of Advisers, 
(8) other territoriés of the Union—Indian States, ete., 
(9) Relations between the Union and component 
‘States—distribution’ of “Legislative Powers, Restriction 
‘on Legislative Powers, Inter-State Trade and Com- 
‘merce. Co-ordination’ between States, (10) Finance, 
Property, Contracts and Suits, (11) Emergency: Provi- 
sions, (12) Services, (18) Elections, (14) Specia] Provi- 
sions Relating to Minorities, (15) Miscellaneous— 
Protection of President and Governors, Interpretations, 
“ete, (16) "Amendment of the Constitution, (17) Tem- 


‘educational “rights, 
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porary and Transitional Provisions, and 
mencement and Repeals. 

The Report of the Committee is unanimous except 
that Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyer has submitted 4 
separate note for the consideration of the Constituent 
Assembly in regard to: certain -Articles bearing 
on distribution of legislative powers between the 
Parliament and the Units and the Union Parliament 
assuming power over a subject in the Provincial list 
when it assumes national importance. 


(18) Com- 


cet vo 


Citizenship 


_ Article 5 of the Draft lays down who shall Be a 
citizen of India at the date of the commencement of 
the new Constitution. Every person who or either of 
whose parents or any of whose grand-parents was born 
in the territory of India as defined in the Constitution 
and who has not made his permanent abode in any 
foreign’ State after the first day of April, 1947; and 
every person who or either of whose parents or any 
of whose grand-parents was born in India as defined 
in the Government of India Act, 1935 (as originally 
enacted), or in Burma, Ceylon or Malaya, and who has 
his domicile in‘the territory of India as defined in the 
Constitution, shall be a citizen of India, provided that 
he has mot acquired the citizenship of any foreign 
State before the date of commencement. of the 
Constitution. : ‘ 

The main principle embodied in this Article ig that 
in order to be a eitizen of the Union at its inception 
& person must have some kind of territorial: connection 
with the Union, whether by birth or descent ‘ or 
domicile, : rf 

The Article also keeps in view the requirements of 
the large number of displaced persons who have had 
to migraté to India within recent months and provides 
for them 4 specially easy mode of acquiring domicile 
and, thereby, citizenship ; for, under the explanation 
to the Article, a person shall be deemed to have his 
domicile in the territory of India if he would have had 
his domicile in sich territory under Part: IL of the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, had the provisions ‘of that’ 
Part been applicable to him, or if he has, before’ the 
date of commencement of the Constitution, deposited 
in the office of the’ District Magistrate a declaration 
in writing that he desires to acquire such domicile and 
has resided in the territory of India for at least one 
imonth ‘before. the date of declaration. 

The. acquisition of ‘citizenship after the date of 
commencement of the Constitution has been eft to be: 
regulated by Jaw by the Parliament ‘of the Union.: 


‘Fundamental: Rights ‘and. States Policy 


The Fundamental Rights are based on: the ‘deci- 
sioris of the Reneutuent Assembly. Part III deals. with 


‘them. 
These rights have been ‘grouped as follows :. rights 
of equality, rights relating to religion, cultural” and 


right. to ' property «and. right: .to 


~ eS ee NOTES - ‘i 


constitutional remedies. There is an express prohibition 
of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste or 
sex. All- citizens are assured of equal opportunity in 
matters of public employment. : 
‘Untouchabilitv’ is abolished and-its practice in any 
form is forbidden. The State is prohibited from con- 


ferring any title and no citizen is to accept any title. 


from any foreign State. Certain rights regarding free- 
dom of speech, freedom to. assemble peaceably and 
without arms, to form associations or unions, to move 
freely throughout the territory or to reside or settle 
in the territory of India or to acquire, hold and 
dispose of property or to practise any profession, or 
to carry on any occupation, trade or business are 
protected. . 

It is declared that all persons are equally entitled 
to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, 
practise and propagate religion. Traffic in human beings 
and “begar” and ‘other similar forms of forced labour 
are prohibited. The cultural and educational interests 
of minorities are also protected. The right to move 
the Supreme Court for the enforcement of the Funda- 
mental Rights is guaranteed. 

Part IV deals with the Directive Principles of 
State Policy and contains provisions which though not 
enforceable by any Court are nevertheless fundamental 
in the governance of the country and it is specifically 
provided that it shall be the- duty of the State to 
follow these principles in making laws. 

The new State is to.promote the welfare‘of the 
people by ectablishing and maintaining a social order 
‘in which justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inforny all the institulions of national life. This Part 
also contains various injunctions regarding the sight 
to-education, to just and humane conditions of work, 
to a.living wage fer workers, and so forth; 

In a broadcast speech from the Calcutta Station of 
the A-LR., Sir B. L. Mitter said that the Draft Consti- 
tution of India has made generous provisions for the 
protection of racial, religious and linguistic minorities. 
The provisions are in two categories—first, general 
fundamental rights which are common to all including 
Minorities and secondly, special rights for Muslims, 
Jndian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Scheduled Classes. 
‘Explaining the provisions of the Articles, Sir, B. L. 
Mitter said : : : : 

Part ITI of the Draft Constitution deals with 
Fundamental Rights. Art. 9 enacts that the State 

. Shalll.-not discriminate against, any citizen on 

_ - grounds only of religion, race, caste or sex—Art, 10 
 _ directs’ that ‘there shall be equality of opportunity 
'» for all citizens in matters of employment under the 
:State—Art.- 11 ‘abolishes Untouchability.. Art. 18 
- Secures to all. citizens freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, freedom to form Uniots, freedom 
to move freely and to reside and settle in any part 
‘of India, freedom to acquire property and- freedom 
to practise any profession or to carry on any 
occupation, trade or business. Protection of life 
and liberty and equal protection of the law are 
provided in Art. 15. Art. 16 gives freedom of 
‘trade, commerce aud ‘intercourse: Art: 17 prohibits 
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traffic in human beings and ‘enforced labour, Art, 18. 
prohibits the employment of child labour im 
factories, mines and other hazardous undertakings. 
These rights are secured to all, including minorities. 

With regard to Religion, it is provided that all 
persons are equally entitled to freedom of con- 
science and the right freely to profess, practise and 
‘propagate any religion, Every religious denomination 
shall have the right to establish and maintain 
institutions for reiigious and charitable purposes 
and to manage its own affairs in matters of religron 
and to own and acquire property. . 

Our Jeaders have made it clear that India will 
be a secular State—accordingly, it is provided that 
no religious instruction shall be given by: the State 
in any educational institution wholly maintained 
out of State funds. But any community or deno- 
‘mination may arrange for religious instruction in 
an institution outside its working hours. 

Art. 23 of the Draft Constitution: fully safe- 
guards the cultural and linguistic rights of 
minorities. It is provided that-any section of the 
citizens residing in the territory. of India, or any 
part thereof, having a distinct language, seript and 
culture of its own, shall havethe right to conserve 
the same. No minority, whether based on religion, 
community. or language shall be discriminated 
against in regard to the admission of any person 
belonging to such minority into any educational 
imstitution maintained by the State. All minorities 
whether based on religion, community or language, 
shall have the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of. their choice. Further, 

_ the State shall not, in granting aid to educational 
institutions, discriminate against any institution on 
the ground that it is under the management of a 
minorirty, whether based on religion, community 
or language. oa os 


Practically all “human rights” that have attracted 
international interest, are covered by Part III of the 
.Draft Constitution. Apart from. these Fundamental 
tights, the’ Draft, Constitution has made special provi- 
sions for the Muslim community, the Scheduled Castes 
and the Indian Christian Community in. Madras and 
Bombay. Communal electorates have been. abolished, 
but provision ‘has been made for reserving seats for 
them in the Legislatures. The Anglo-Indian Commu- 
nity will have members nominated by the President 
and Governors. A special provision has been made for 
the Anglo-Indian Community for appointments in the 
Railways, Customs and Posts and Telegraph Services, 
their privileged position will be maintained for ten 
years after which this community will be. on..a .Rar 
With other minorities and all reservations, will. cease. 
Similarly, the special financial concessions which the 
- educational institutions of the Anglo-Indian .Commu- 
nity now enjoy will be continued on a' diminishing 
scale for a period of ten years. Muslims and Anglo- 
Indians, who have fought together aganist Indian 
Freedom, have thus received much more cotcessions 
than any country in the world, would have given them 
under similar circumstances. . m2 

To ensure that the concession made to mino- 
rities and their rights generally are not whittled 


_. down in practice, provision has been. made for 4 
_ Special - Officer who’ will- watch- over minority 


interests and> periodically report to the. President 
and the Governors. Power has, also been given to 
the President to appoint Commissions to report on 
the administration of the Scheduled areas and the 
- welfare of the Scheduled tribes and also to investi- 
gate the conditions of socially and educationally 
backward ‘classes. The action taken by the 
President on such reports shall be communicated 
to Parliament. 
Every right carries a corresponding duty with it. 
In India, under the British, it has been seen that 
minorities enjoyed rights without any corresponding 
duties. The Geneva Convention of the League of 
‘Nations provided that any minority that developed 
a fissipsrous tendency within the body politic forfeits 
its claim to any special rights and privileges. But in 
India the Ruling Power encouraged the minorities to 
develop fissiparous tendencies in the country and 


strengthened them by granting rights without duties. - 


The inevitable result is Divided India of today. The 
:Muslims have got.-their own homeland’ which is 
‘declared to be an Islamic State and from where non- 
Muslims have been driven cut. Anglo-Indians worked 
hand in gloves with them in all their anti-natjonal 
‘acts. Now, in addition to their own dreamland, both 
of theth are going to enjoy almost all the same special 
rights and privileges that they did under the British, 
this time guaranteed by the Indian Constitution 
itself. It ig a gesture that is seemingly Quixotic, but 
we hope that the expected results would be forth- 
‘coming. - : 


Union Executive and Parliament 

,_..,Part V deals. with the Union. 

_» -The Union Executive—The head of the State is 
ito be the President of India. All executive power of 
‘the Union is vested in the President, to be exercised 
by him on the*advice of responsible Ministers. He 
is to be elected by the members of an Electoral College 
‘gonsisting of the members of both Houses of Partia- 
“ment, and the elected members of the Legislatures of 
‘the States. He is to hold office for a term of five 
-yeats and is eligible for re-election once, but only 
once. 

| The President must be a citizen, not less than 
thirty-five years of age and qualified for election as a 
‘member .of the Lower House of Parliament. 

; The’ President ‘may be impeached for violation of 
the ‘Constitution. The Draft makes provision for @ 
"Vice-President. also. He is to be the ex-officio Chairman 


of the. Council of States and is to be elected by the © 


_members. of ‘both ‘Houses of Parliament assembled at 
a joinit. sitting. ‘in. accordance with the system of pro- 


portional representation by means of the single trans-. 


ferable vote. He is to shold office for a term of five 


“years. ve 
Whenever the ilies of President becomes vacant, 
the Vice-President discharges its duties unti] another 
. President is ‘elected. 

All doubts and disputes arising out of, or in con- 


nection with, the. election of a. President or Vice- 
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President are to be itiquired into and decided by the 
‘Supreme Court whose decision is to be final, The 
Draft provides for a Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister at the head, to aid and advice the 
President in the exercise of his functions. The Council 
‘is to be collectively responsible to the House of the 
‘People. 

All executive action of the Government of India 
is to be expressed to be taken in the name ‘of the 
“Bresident. It is the duty of the Prime Minister to 
furnish information to the President relating to the 
administration of the affairs of the Union and pro- 
posals for legislation whenever the President may call 
for the same. Provision has been made also for the 
appointment of an Attorney-General corresponding to 
the Advocate-General for India inder ime existing 
Constitution. 

The Union Parliament is to consist of a 1 President 
‘and two Houses to be known respectively as the 
Council of States and the House of the People. The 
Council of States is to consist of 250 members of whom 
15 members are to be nominated by the President to 
represent literature, art, science, etc., and the remainder 


_ are to be the representatives of the States. The House 


of the People is to consist of not more than 500 
representatives of the territories of the States elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage, and there is to be not 
less than one representative for evéry 750,000 of the 
population and “not more than one PERE UieEYS for 
every 500,000 of the population. 

“The Council of States will not be subject to dis- 
solution, but as nearly as possible one-third of. the 
members will retire on the expiration of every second 
year. ° 

The House of the People is to continue for, 
period of five years and the expiration of that oe 
‘operates as its dissolution, but provision has been 
made for extension of the duration of the House of 
the People for a period not exceeding one year during 
any emergency. 

The usual provisiots for the summoning, pro- 
yogation and dissolution of the Houses of the Union 
Parliament, the conduct of business therem, the. dis- 
qualifications of members thereof and the Legislative 
procedure of the two Houses including procedure in 
financial matters have been included generally on the 
lines of similar provisions contained in the Govern- 
ment of India “Act, 1935. - 

It has bowever been provided, following the 
practice prevalent in -the Parliament of the United 
Kinigdom, that at the commencement of every session 
the President shall address both Houses of Parliament 
assembled together and inform Parliament of the 
cause of its summons. 

A’‘special procedure has been prescribed with 
yegard to Money Bills on the lines of the practice in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. ; 


It hag been also provided that in the Union 


. Parliament business shall. be transcated in Hindi or 
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English but: that the Presiding Officer of the House 
‘may permit any member, who cannot adequately 
express himself in either of these languages, to address 
the House in his mother tongue. 

Power has been given to the President to pro- 
mulgate Ordinances at any time except when both 
the Houses of Parliament are in session. The Presi- 
dent will promulgate. such ordinances on the advice 
of his Ministers and such Ordinances will cease to 
operate ab the expiration of six weeks from the 
re-assembly of the Union Parliament. 

The President has been given power to-issSue @ 
Preclamation of Emergency when a grave emergeRcy 
exists whereby the security of India is threatened 
whether by war or domestic violence. The provisions 
relating to the Proclamation of Emergency are 
modelled on the existing provisions in. the Soren 
ment of India Act, 1985. 


The Federal Judicature 


There will be a Supreme Court of India consist- 


ing of a Chief Justice of India and not less than seven 
Judges. Provision has been made for the appointment 
‘by the Chief Justice of India of Judges of High 
Courts as ad hoc Judges at the sittings of the Supreme 
Court for specified periods following the practice 
prevalent in the Supreme Court of Canada. Provision 
has also been made for the attendance of retired 
Judges at sittings of the Supreme Court as in .the 
United Kingdom and in the United States of 
America. : 

Any person who has held office as a Judge of 
the Supreme Court (or of a High Court) is prohibited 
from practising in any court in India. 

e The Supreme Court is to have original, appellate 
and advisory jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction 
extends to disputes between the Union and a State 
or between. two States, if and in so far ag the dispute 
involves any question whether of law or fact on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right depends. 

. Disputes arising wut of certain agreements have, 
however, been left out of the purview of the Supreme 
Court. The appellate jurisdiction of the Court extends 
to cases involving the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution and to all other cases from which an appeal 
now lies to the Federal Court or to His Majesty-in- 
Council. 

The minimum. pecuniary limit of the subject 
matter of the dispute in the case of civil appeals has 
been fixed at Rs. 20,000. The Supreme Court has 
advisory jurisdiction in respect of questions which 
may be referred to that Court by the President for 
opinion. 

Provision has been also made for sein leave to 
appeal to the Supreme gCourt from any judgment, 
decree or final order in ie cause or matter passed 
or made by any court or tribunal in the territory of 
India. : 2 ‘ soe a 
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In a foot-note the Committee has observed that 
in the Supreme Court of the United States of Amerita 
all the Judges of the Court are entitled to participaté 
‘in the hearing of every matter, that the Court hever 
sits in divisions and that the Judges of that Court 
attath the greatest importance to this practice. 

The Committee has expressed the opinion that 
this practice should be followed in India at least in 
fwwo ‘classes of cases, namely, those which involve 
questions of interpretation of the Constitution and 
those which are referred to the Supreme Court for 
opinion by the President, and that whether the same 
practice should not be extended to other classes of 
cases’ may be left to be regulated by Parliament by 
law. : 

It has been reported that the Supreme Court will 
come into being in October next, 

i 
The State Executwe 

India is described as a Union of States and for 
the sake of uniformity the Units of the Union have 
been described as ‘States’ whether they are known at 
present as Governors’ Provinces or Chief Commis- 
sioners’ Provinces or Indian States. The States have 
been divided into three classes : 


(a) States enumerated in Part I of the First 
Schedule which correspond to the existing 
Governors’ Provinces ; 

(b) States enumerated in Part II of the “First 
Schedule which correspond to the - existing 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces; and 

(c) States enumerated in Part IIT of the First 


Schedule which correspond to the Indian 
States which have acceded to the Dominion. 
In addition, the territory of the Unjon includes 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. enumerated in 
Part IV of the First Schedule and -any other terri- 
tory which may be acquired by the Union. 
Provision has been made for the admission, 
establishment apd formation of new States. 
Part VI deals with States corresponding 
Governor’s Frovinces. 


- Each State will have a Governor and the 
executive power of the State is vested in him. 

As to the mode of selection of the Governor, the 
‘Draft contains alternative provisions.. One alternative, 
following the decision of the Constituent Assembly, 
provides that the Governor shall be elected by direct’ 
vote of all persons who have the right to vote at a 
general election for the Legislative Assembly of the: 
State. The other alternative, favoured by some of the 
members of the Committee who feel strongly that the, 
co-existence of 2 Governor elected by the people and 
a Chief Minister responsible to the Legislature might 
lead to friction and consequent weakness in adminis-. 
tration, provides that the Governor shall be appointed 
by the President from a panel of four persons (who 
need not be residents of the State concerned) elected 
by the Legislature of the State, . 
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The term of office of the Governors is to be five 
years. Provision has been made for impeachment of 
a Governor for violation of the Constitution, 

The Committee has not thought it necessary to 
maake any provision for Deputy Governors, because 
a Deputy Governor will have no function to perform 
so long as the Governor is there. 

At the Centre, the ‘position is different, ‘because 
the Vice-President is also the ex-officio Chairman of 
the Council of States; but in most of the- States 
there will be 
possible to give -the Deputy Governor functions 
similar to those of the Vice-President. There is & 
provision in the Draft enabling the Legislature of the 
State (or the President) to make necessary arrange- 
ments for the discharge of the functions of the 
Governor in any unforeseen contingency. ° 

Provision has been also made for a Council of 


Ministers with the Chief Minister at the head to aid, 


and advise the Governor in the exercise of his func- 
tions. The Governor is to act on the advice of his 
Ministers, except in respect of certain matters, such 
as, the summoning and dissolving of the Legislature, 
the appointment of the Chairman and members of 
the State Public Service Commission and the Auditor- 
in-Chief of the State and the issue of a proclamation 
suspending the constitution in case of grave emer- 
gency threatening the peace and tranquillity of the 
State. This Jast-mentioned power can be exercised 
‘only for a period not exceeding two weeks and the . 
Governor | is required to nonert the matter to the 
President. 

The boundaries of the existing provinces have 
been drawn most arbitrarily by -the British autho- 
rities as dietated by immediate political expediency 
and in their own administrative interests. It is a pity 
that the same boundaries have been preserved. 
Arrangement has been made to create Andhra into 
separate province. Some other linguistic areas claim- 
ing to alter the existing boundaries ar@ also getting a 
sympathetic hearing. But Bengal’s claim on its own 
territories unjustly transferred to Bihar have beet 


completely cold-shouldered. It has been proposed to» The Governor will promulgate such Ordinances 


set up a Boundary Commission of the -Constituent 


. Assembly and so far we have, been able fo gather, 


‘Bengal’s claim will be excluded from the terms of 
reference of the proposed Commission. Provisions of 
Section 3 of the Draft Constitution will deprive 
Bengal for ever of all constitutional. means of redress 
of* her long-standing grievance against Assam and 
Bihar. : 


The State Legislature 

The State Legislature igs to consist ‘of the Gover- 
mor‘ and two Houses (Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Council) in a few States and one House 
(Legislative Assembly) in all other States. The names 
of. the States which will have two Houses have been 
left blank for the present. 
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no Upper House and it will not be. 


The Legislative Assembly is to consist of mietti- 
bers’ (not being in any case more than 300 or less than 
60) who are to be chosen by direct election on the 
basis of adult suffrage in territorial ‘constituencies. 
There is to be not more than one member for every 
lakh of the population, except in the case of certain 
areas known as the “Autonomous districts’ of Assam. 

? The .total number of members of the Legislative 
Council of a State having such a Council is not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the total number of members 
in the Legislative Assembly of the State. One-half . 
of the members of the Council are to be chosen from 
panels on a functional basis and one-third of the 


_members to be elected by the members of the Legis- 


lative Assembly in accordance with the system of 
proportional represeniatoin by means of the single 
transferable vote and the remainder are to be 


nominated by the Governor. 

The Legislative Assembly is to continue for five 
years and the expiration of that period operates 4s 
its dissolution, The Legislative Council will not be 
subject to dissolution but as nearly as may be one- 
third of the members will retire on the expiration 
of every third year. 

The usual provisions for summoning, proroguing 
and dissolving the House or Houses of the Legislature 
of the State, the conduct of business ‘therein, the 
disqualifications of members thereof and the legis 
lative procedure, including procedure in financial 
matters, have been imecluded. 

It has been provided that in the Cassius of a 
State business shall be transacted in the language or 
languages geterally used in that State or in Hindi 
or English but that the Presiding Officer of the Legis-_ 
lature may permit any member, . who cannot ade- 
quately express himself in either of these languages, 
to address the Legislature in his mother tongue. 


Emergency Powers of the Governor 

Powers has been provided for the promulgation of 
Ordinances by the Governor of a State, at afy time 
except when the Legislature of the State'is in session. 
on 
the advice of his Ministers and they cease to operate 
at the expiration of six weeks from the re-assembly 
of the. Legislature of the State. 

Provision has been made empowering the 
Governor in cases of grave emergency threatening the 
peace and tranquillity of the State to issue a pro- 
clamation suspending certain provisions of the 
Constitution for a period of two’ weeks only, and the 
Governor is required to report the matter to the 


_ President.’Upon receipt of the report the President 


may either. revoke the proclamation or issue a fresh 
proclamation of his own, the effect of which will be 
to put the Central Executiye in place of the State 
Executive and the Central Legislature in place of the 
State Legisluture or, in other words, the State con- 
cerned will become a centrally administered area for 
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the duration of the proclamation. This replaces the 
“Section 93 regime” under the Act of 1935. 


State Judiciary 

Provisions with regard to High Courts in States 
corresponding to the Governors’ Provinces and the 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces are mostly the same as 
in the Govermment of India Act, 1935. It has, however, 
been provided that a Judge of a High Court may 
hold office until he attains the age of 60 years to such 
higher age not exceeding 65 years as may be fixed im 
this behalf by theLegislature of the State. It has also 
been provided that a person who has held office as 2 
Judge of a High Court shall be prohibited from prac- 
tising in any court or before any authority within 
the territory of India. 

Provision has also been made for the employment 
of retired Judges at sittings of the High Court fol- 
lowing the practice in: the United Kingdom and in 
the United States of America. 

It has also been provided that the Union Parlia- 
ment may by law extend the jurisdiction of a High 
Court to or exclude the jurisdiction of a High Court 
from any State other than the State in which the 
Court has its principal seat. 


The Union and the State 


Part IX deals with the legislative and adminis- 
trative relations. between the Union and the States. 
For, the most part, the Drafting Committee: has made 
no change in the Legislative Lists, as recommended 
by the Union Powers Committee and adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly. : 

The Committee has, however, provided that when 
a subject which is normally in the State List. assumes 
national importance, then the Union Parliament may 
lefislate upon it. To prevént aby unwarranted en- 
croachment upon State powers it has been provided 
that this can be done only if the Council of States, 
which may be said to represent the States as Units, 
passes a resolution to that effect by a two-thirds 
majority. 

The Committee has also considered it desirable to 
put into the Concurrent List the whole subject of 
“succession” instead of- only “succession to. property 
other than agricultural land.” 

The Committee has also included in the Conewr- 
rent List all matters in respect of which parties are 
now governed by their personal law, so that the enact- 
ment of a uniform law in India in these matters may 
be facilitated. While putting land acquisition for the 
purposes of the Union into the Union List and land 
acquisition for the purpose of a State in the State List, 
the Committee has provided that the principles on 
which compensation for acquisition has to be deter- 
mined shall in all cases be in the Concurrent List in 
order that there may be some uniformity in ‘this 
matter. 5 : 

In addition, in view of the present abnormal 
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circumstances which require Central coutrol over esse2- 


tial supplies, it has been provided, on the lines of the 
India (Central Government and Legislature) Act, 1946, 
that, for a term of five years from the commencement 
of the’ Constitution, trade and commerce in and the 
production, supply and distribution of, certain essential 
commiodities, such as, cotton textiles, food-stuffs, and 
petroleum, as also the relief and rehabilitation of dis- 
placed persons, shall be on the same footing as Con- 
current List subjects. ‘ 

As regards the administrative relations between 
the Union and the States provision has been made for 
enabling a State which corresponds to an Indian State 
to enter into agreement with the Union or with any 
State which corrésponds to a Governor’s Province for 
the undertaking of executive, legislative and judicial 
powers in the former State by the Union or the latter 
State. Provision for settlement of the disputes regard- 


‘ing inter-States’ water-supplies on the lines of the 


existing provision in the Government of India Act, 
1935, has also been included. 

As respects inter-State trade and commerce, all 
preferences or discrimination to one State over another 
have been’ prohibited. Provision -has, 
made to enable any State to impose reasonable res- 
trictions in the public interest. 

Provision has also been made for the appointment 
by the President of an inter-State Council for the 


_ Settlement of disputes between the States and for the 


better co-ordination of policy. 


End of Communal Politics in India 
The Indian Parliament has adopted a resolution 
declaring that no communal organisation should be 
permitted to engage in any activities other than those 
essential for the bona fide religious, cultural, social and 
educational needs of the community. It recommends 
legislative and administrative steps to prevent such 
activities. The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, accepted 
the resolution and in doing so made it clear that so far 
as the implementation of it was concerned, more 
especially in regard to the legislative aspect ‘of it, if 
would: have to be very carefully considered and it 
would ultimately have to come up before the House. 
The resolution, which was moved by Shri Ananta- 
sayanam Ayyangar, reads: : 
Whereas it is essential for the proper function- 
ing of democracy and the growth of national unity 
and solidarity that communalism shotld be 
eliminated from Indian life, the Assembly 1s 
of opinion that no communal organisation which by 
its constitution or by the exercise of discretionary 
power vested in any of its officers or organs, admits 
to or excludes from its membership persons on 
grounds of religion, race and caste, or any of them, 
should be permitted to engage in any activities other 
than those essential for the bona fide religious, 
cultural, social and educational needs of the com- 
munity, and that all steps, legislative and adminis- 
trative, necessary to prevent such activities should 
be taken. 7 
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The resolution will have far-reaching effects. It 
marks the end of the most pernicious communal 
politics introduced into this country by Britain -which 
has spelled. disaster on millions of innocent Indian 
families. The communal politics of the last ten years 
have taught us that separate electorates and reservation 
of seats in.the legislatures and reservation of posts in 
the services on communal grounds have not improved 
the lot of those whose interests were purported to have 
been safeguarded but have killed the usefulness and 
efficiency of both the legislature and the administration. 

‘Corruption and nepotism are only the handmaids of 
this policy of communal reservations. Allocation of 
seats and posts on grounds of backwardness and i0- 
efficiency never improves the bodies into which they 
are placed, on the contrary, they pull down the general 
standard of efficiency becatse they act as clogs on the 
wheels of the legislative, .executive and judicial 
machineries of the society. or 

After the passing of the resolution, the Consti- 
tution Act of Free India should drop the principle of 
communal reservations conceded in the Draft. It is 
understood that the view that there should be no more 
reservations - of: communal basis is gaining graund 
among the members of the Constituent Assembly. It 
is reported that the committee, which is finalising the 
minorities rights, is likely to give a go-by to the 
principle of reservation excepting the backward classes. 
We think that reservations, should not be made. even 
for them. Instead, let them have their fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution making them 
enforceable at-law so that they may not be encroached 
upon in any way. It is much better both for them and 
also for the Nation that they should have full facilities 
for education so that they may qualify themselves for 
open competition ‘with the other members of the 
society. In the matter of coming to the Legislature 
and entering the services they must be treated on at 
absolutely equal footing with all citizens irrespective 
of religion, caste or creed. Substantial allocations out of 
the general education funds may be reserved for 
granting extra educational facilities for the minority 
communities and backward classes but it must be made 
clear to them that entry into the brain-system of the 
society represented by the Legislature and its nervous_ 
system, the administrative machinery must be strictly 
regulated on grounds of merit and quality alone, The 
presetce of even one single diseased tissue in any one 
of thememay ki the entire body corporate. Ten years 
of communal politics and communal -administration is 
a sufficient pointer in this direction. 


The Government and Universities 

The Central Government of the Indian Union have 
constituted the University Grants Committee of 9 members 
with the Rt. Homble M:. R. Jayakar as Chairman. The 
other members are Srimati Hansa Mehta (Bombay), Dr. 
Swanti Swarup Bhatnagar (Delhi and E. Punjab), Dr. 
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Meghnad Saha (Calcutta), Sir Homi Mody (Bombay), Dr. 
Subbarayan (Madras), Dr. Zakir Husain (Delhi), Mr. K. 
Zacharia (Travancore) and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. The 
Committee will have a life of 5 years, afid its duty is to. 
make enquiries and: make recommendations, regarding: 


(i) the lines on which the Universities and other 
institutions of higher learning should develop, 
Gi) the additional amounts in the form of grants-in- 
aid ‘from public funds required for them, and 
(iii) the cc-ordination of their activities with 4 
- view to avoiding unnecessary overlapping. , 


When the talk of educational reconstruction is so 
much in the air, and a general drive to expedite it is in the 
offing, it is hoped that the Central Government will make 


‘a positive contribution to clarifying the ideas and laying 


down the lines of future development. We have heard the 
former Premier of West Bengal, Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh, holding forth that higher education should depend 
on private help for functioning, and that the State should 
concentrate on what is known as “mass education”, the 
field which |has been neglected for the whole period of 
British regime. -We have no desire to enter into an argue 
ment on this subject, because we refuse to accept this 
compartmentalism in education that. Dr, Ghosh favoured, 
What we find in other countries differs wholly from bis 
ideas. The Worldover Press reported some tims. ago that 
the State in Britain has increased its grattts to Universities 
to well over Rs. 10 crores, that “State scholarships have 
been doubled, and by far the greater number of. under- 
graduates now in residence receive grants from Rs, 2,600 
to’ Rs. 4,200 from Government sources. No one has to 
work through college.” It is not possible in this country 
to fully realize the significance of this State help to 
equalize conditions for all the rich and the poor in the 
field ‘of education. That is Socialism “in action” in one 
department of the people’s life. The ideas represented 
by Dr. Ghosh were based on the conception that there was 
a conflict between higher and lower education inherent in 
the scheme of things. If we are to build up a better 
India, this old conception has to be thrown overboard, 
and an integrated education brought into use. The neglect 
of centuries has to be made up in as many yeears. The 
Sargent Scheme had spoken of a 40-years programme for 
the literacy, and education of the whole people. Very 
few have accepted this long trial. The alien State in 
India had been afraid to hustle India, Our National State 
has no reason to fear its own people. And we have no 
doubt ithat our people will respond as eagerly to the call 
for national reconstruction as British University students 
have done to the call for “effort” for their “national” re- 
covery. The following from the “British Information Ser- 
vices” Bulletin is worth knowing : 


- Thousands of university students in Britain today 
are responding to their country’s call for service by 
devoting their week-ends to the national recovery effort, 
-doing all sorts of manual tasks such as the unloading 
of wagons and helping with excavation work, 

Now, with, hospitals desperately short. of staff, an 


advance party of 23 girls and seven young men from 
* London University has volunteered to work full-time 
in hospitals, instead of going on holiday. 

Forty others have volunteered to work at week- 
ends starting on January 24. 

The student volunteers will do the work of ward 
orderlies including gegneral cleaning tasks, polishing 
and dusting. They will also help in the preparation 
and serving of meals for the patients. 

An official of the National Union of Students re- 
marked the other day: “We are drawing volunteers 
from 25 colleges, schools of medicine aed polyrechmice. 
We want to get everyone to play his part.” 

2 
Industrial Policy of the India Government 


The long-awaited industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India has been announced, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Minister for Industries and Supplies, 
presented on .April 7 to the Indian Parliament @ 
resolution on the Government. of India’s individual 
policy. The résolution was debated upon and accepted. 
The following is the text of the resolution ; 

“The Government of India have given careful 
thought to the economic problems facing the country, 
The Nation has now set itself to establish a social 
order where justice and equality of opportunity shall 
be secured to all the people. The immediate objective 
is to provide educational facilities and health services 
on a much wider scale, and to promote a rapid rise 
in the standard of living of the people by exploiting 
the latent resources of the country, increasing produc- 
tion and offering opportunities to all for employment 
in the services of the community. For this purpose, 

_ careful planning and integrated effort over the whole 
field of national activity are necessary and the Govern- 
m@nt of India propose to establish a National Planning 
Commission to formulate programmes of development 
and to secure their execution. The present statement, 
however, confines itself to Government’s policy in the 
industrial field. ; 

“Any improvement in the economic conditions of 
the country postulates: an increase in national wealth. 
A mere redistribution of existing wealth would make no 
essential difference to the people and would merely 
mean the distributton of poverty. A dynamic national 
policy must, therefore, be directed to a continuous in- 
crease in production by all possible means, side by side 
with measures to secure its equitable distribution. In 
the present state of the Nation’s economy, when the 

, mass of the people are below the subsistence level, the 
emphasis should be on the expansion of production, 
both agricultural and industrial, and in particular on 
the production: of capital equipment of go0ds satisfy- 
ing the basic needs of the people, and of commodities 
the export of which Lo increase eartings of foreign 
exchange. . 

“The problem of State participation in industry 
and the conditions in which private enterprise should 
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be allowed to operate must be judged in this context. 
There can be no doubt that the State must play »% 
progressively active role in the development of indus- 
tries, but ability to achieve the main objectives should 
determine the immediate extent of State responsibility 
and the limits to private enterprise. Under present 
conditions, the mechanism and the resources of the 
State may not permit it to function forthwith in indus- 
try as widely as may be desirable. The Government of 
India are taking steps to remedy the situation. In 
particular, they are considering steps to create a body 
of men trained in business methods and ‘management. 
They feel, however, that for some time to come, the 
State could contribute more quickly to the increase of 
national wealth by expanding its present activities 
wherever it is already operating and by concentrating 
on new units of production in other fields, rather than 
on acquiring and running existing units. Meanwhile, 
private enterprise, properly directed and regulated, has 
a valuable role to play. 

“On these considerations the Government have 
decided that the manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
the production and sontrol of atomie energy, aud the 
ownership and management of railway transport should 
be tha exclusive monopoly of the Central Government, 
Further, in any emergency, the Government would 
always have the power to take over any industry vital 
for national defence. In the case of the following 
industries, the State—which, in this context, includes 
Central, Provincial and State Governments and other 
public authorities like muDicipal corporations—will be 
exclusively responsible for the establishment of new 
undertakings, except where, in the national interest, 
the State itself finds it necessary to secure the c¢o- 
operation of private eNterprise subjected to such con- 
trol and regulation as the Central Government may 
prescribe. 

“1. Coal (the Indian Coal Fields Committee's 
proposals will be generally followed). 2, Iron and steel. 
3. Aircraft manfacture. . 4. Shipbuilding. 5. Manu- 
facture of telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus, 
excluding radio receiving sets. 6. Mineral oils. 

- “While the inherent right of the State to acquire 
any existing industrial undertaking will always remain, 
and will be exercised whenever the public interest 
requires it, Government have decided to let existing 
undertakings in these fields develop for a period of ten 
years, during which they will be allowed all facilities 
for efficient working and reasonable expansion. 

“At the end of this period, the whole matter will 
be reviewed and a decision taken in the light of 
circumstances obtaining at the time. If it is decided 
that the State should acquire any unit, the fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the constitution will be observed 
and compensation will be awarded on a “fair ; and 
equitable basis. 

“Management of State eaterpase will, as a rule, be 
through -the medium of public corporations under the 
statutory contro] of the Central Government, who will 
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assume such powers as may: be 
this, 

“The Government of India have recently promul- 
gated a measure for the control by the State of the 
generation and distribution of electric power. ‘Phis 


necessary to ensure 


industry will continue to be regulated in terms ‘of this, 


measure, 

“The rest ee the industrial field will normally be 
open to private enterprise, individual as well as co- 
operative. The State will also progressively participate 
in this field ; nor will it hesitate to intervene whenever 
the progress ‘of an industry under private enterprise is 
unsatisfactory. The Central Government have already 
embarked on enterprises like large river-valley develop- 
ments, which are multi-purpose projects of 
.Magnitude, involving extensive generation of hydro- 
electric power and irrigation on a vast scale, and are 
calculated in a comparatively short time to change the 
entire face of large areas in this country. 

“Projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, the 
Kosi Reservoir, the Hirakund Dam, etc., are in a class 
by themselves and can stand in comparison with any 

. of the major schemes in America or elsewhere. ‘The 
Central Government have also undertaken the pro- 
duction of fertilizer on a very large seale, and have in 


view other enterprises like the manufacture of essential - 


drugs, and of synthetic oil from coal ; many Provincial 
and State Governments are also procnedinic on similar 
Hines, ‘ 

“There aré eeptaa basie industries of importance, 
apart from those mentioned in paragraph 4, the plan- 
ning and regulation of which by the Central Govern- 
ment is necessary in the national interest. The follow- 
ing industries whose location must be governed by 
economic factors of All-India import, or which require 
considerable investment or a high degree of technical 
skill, will be subject to Central regulation and control : 
1, Salt; 2 Automobiles and Tractors; 3. Prime 
Movers; 4. Electric Engineering; 5. Other Heavy 
Machinery ; 6. Machine Tools; 7. Heavy Chemicals, 
Fertilizers and Pharmaceuticals and Drugs ; 8. Electro- 
Chemicals Industries ; 9. Non-Ferrous Metals ; 10. Rub- 
ber ‘Manufactures ; 11. Power and Industrial Alcohel ; 
12. Cotton and Woollen Textiles; 138. Cement; 14. 


Sugar; 15. Paper and Newsprint; 16. Air and Sea 
Transport ; 17. Minerals and 18. Industries related to 
Defence. 


“The above list cannot obviously be of an exhaus- 
tive nature. The Government of India, while retaining 
the ultimate direction ‘over this field of industry, will 
consult the Governments of the Provinces and States 
at stages and fully associate them in the formulatio® 
and execution of plans. Besides these Governments, 
representatives of industry and labour will also be 
associated with the Central Government in the Indus- 
trial Advisory Council and other bodies which they 
proposed to establish} as recommended by the Indus- 
tries Conference. 

“The resolution of the industries conference has 


great - 
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recommended that Government should establish, ® 
Cottage Industries Board for the fostering of small-- 
scale industries. The Government of India accept this 
recommendation and propose tu create suitable 
machinery to implement it. A cottage- and small-scale 
industries directorate will also be set up within the 
Directorate General of Industries and Supplies. 

“One of the main objectives will be to give 2 
distinctly co-operative bias to: this field of industry. 

. “During and before the last war, even a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country like Ching showed 
what could be done in this respect, and’her mobile 
industrial co-operative units were of outstanding assis 
tance in her struggle against Japan. 

“The present international sifuation is likely to 
lessen to a marked degree our chances of getting 
capital goods for large-scale industry, and the leeway 
must be made up by having recourse to small-size 
industrial co-operatives throughout the country. 

“(9)° The Government, however, recognise that 
their objective, viz., securing the maximum increase i2 
production, will not be realised merely by prescribing 
the respective spheres of State and private. enterprising 
industry. It is equally essential to ensure the fullest 
co-operation between labour and management and the 
maintenance of stable and friendly relations between 
them. } 

“A resolution on this subject was unanimously 
passed by the ‘industries conference which was held 
in December last. Amongst other things, the resolution 
states : 

€ . The system of remuneration to capita] as 
well as iinioud must be so devised that while in the 
interests of the consumers and the primary producers, 
excessive profits should be prevented by suitable 
methods of taxation and otherwise, both will share the 
product of their industry and reasonable reserves Will 
be allowed for the maintenance and expansion of the 
undertaking.” 
Pandit Nehru, speaking on the resolution, said that 


’ 


“one had to be very careful that in taking any step, the 


existing structure was not injured too much, In the 
state of affairs in the world and in India today, the 
Prime Minister said, any attempt to have a “clean 
slate,” that is a sweep away of all that they had got, 
would certainly not bring progress nearer but might 


‘delay it tremendously. He had no doubt in his mind 


that the existing structure had to be changed as rapidly 
as possible but priorities had to be laid down in view 
of the country’s ‘limited resdurces ald those priorities 
must be laid down in terms of new things as far as 
possible unless the old things came in the way. He 
emphasised the need for thinking in terms of the vast 
changes in production methods that might come about 
which would render the industrial apparatus completely 
obsolete. If they spent vast sums of money on acquir- 
ing this or that, they would be acquiring things whieh 
were 90 per cent obsolete today. 

Referring to Sir J. P. Srivastava’s remarks Pandit: 


“Ss 
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Nehru said, “The fact of the matter is that his lament 
of the burdens that are put on industry, taxation and 
thig and that is based on a certain view of the world 
which, I fear, cannot possibly come back: I am not 
thinking in idealistic or any terms but practical terms 
when I say that you cannot have it back. There are 
going to be greater burdens on industry because the 
State itself is burdened so much with. its social pro- 
blems. It has to solve them or cease to be a social 
State, and if it becomes just a police State, then tdo, 
it ceases to be and some other State takes its place. 1t 
has to face those problems and if it has to do this 1t 
must necessarily have the wherewithal to face those 
problems and the burden on industry and the like 
becomes greater and greater. In fact, not because you 
think or I think cr anybody thinks,. inevitably the 
trend of events is to make the State more and more 
the organiser of constructive activity, industry,. etc., 
and not the private capitalist or any other person. 1 
do not rule out entirely the profit motive completely. 
I do not know how long it will last in a smaller sense, 
but in a larger sense of the term it will come more 
and more into conflict with the new sense of the social 
State. That conflict will go on and ofe must live, and 
it is clear that the State will survive and not that 
group which represents in its pure essence the private 
motive in industry. So, that is an inevitable develop- 
ment. How are we to face that development? Are 
we going to try to accelerate it as many of us would 
like to do? Because, quite apart from the economic 
aspect or the expert aspect, we have arrived at a stage 
when a sensitive person cannot put up easily today 
with the vast gap between human beings, the distance 
and the difference between them, between the lack of 
opportunity on one side and the waste on the other.” 

e A good deal of uncertainty and conflicting news 
and views about an impending nationalisation scheme 
had a great depressing influence on the Stock Markets 
of India and caused a fall in investments. The present 
resolution, coupled with the Prime Mimnister’s bold and 
emphatic statement, should remove all uncertainties 
from the minds of our industrialists. The industrial 
policy has been so framed as to give the greatest 
possible concession to big business. It has put off 
nationalisation for ten years to come leaving the field 
‘pen for them to make more profits. It has not uttered 
a word about the most detestable aspect of our indus- 
trial finance, namely, the Managing Agency system. 
The abolition of this pernicious system of industrial 
finance, found nowhere else in the world, and which 
is the greatest source of exploitation and profiteering, 
would have been a boon to the country and: specially 
so to honest small business. The omission of this vital 
point from the resolution is a very bad lapse indeed. 
Decentralisation of industry, its planned dispersal all 


over the country and freeing it from the clutches of a . 


handful of men at New Delhi lacking in knowledge of 
loea] conditions of trade, commerce and industry, was4 
desideratum. This has not been proposed clearly in the 
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resolution. Pandit Nehru himself said, “We would have 
liked the Minister for Industries to indicate what were 
the industries which he expected the Provincial 
Governments to take up.” There was a strong suggestio® 
throughout the statement that the State would in 
practice ultimately mean the Central Government, He 
protested’ against, the increasing tendency towards con- 
centration of all power in the Centre. We all know what 
the Central Government means. Even a single decision 
by the Centre on a minor matter takes months and 
months. The Central Government means today a group 
of fifteen or twenty people, some very old and 
tired, who had got innumerable other activities, 
and it was wrong that the whole economic activity of 
the country should be concentrated in their hands. 
There should be the widest possible distribution of 
initiative, control and management. The best way to 
achieve this planned decentralisation is to have 2 
National Planning Commission at the head and dis- 
persal of private and State enterprises all dver the 
country within the framework on a plan set up by the 
Commission with the greatest measure of liberty ot 
action granted to the units. 

Regarding the exclusive monopolies of the State, 
there should have been some scope for the manufacture 
of sporting guns and rifles, etc., with the necessary 
aramunition by private enterprise, as otherwise the 
State would have to maintain a very large cadre of 
highly skilled men in peace time. It is also notorious 
that State-control means total stagnation of research, 
therefore, private enterprise should be allowed to 
participate under rigid control of research and produc- 
tion in other industries vital for the defence of the 
State. As for Cottage industries, there should be an 
well-knit scheme for standardisatién of quality and 
marketing on a wide scale. Otherwise such minor enter- 
prises cannot stand the shock of industrial upsets, to 
say nothing of competition from big business, 

‘e 

Nationalisation of Reserve Bank 

_ The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry has adopted a resolution expressing its 
opinion that “it is not in the interests of the country 
to nationalise banking ag recommended by the 
“A-I. C. C. Economie Programme Committee” and that 
the Reserve Bank of India should not be nationalised. 
The resolution reads : 

“The Federation is definitely of the opinion that 
it is not in the interest of the country to- nationalise 


.banking as recommended by the Economic Programme 


Committee. Moreover, it. is also opposed to bringing 
all resources available for investment under the control 
and direction of the State, as it would strike at the 
very foundation of the working of private enterprise 
in this country. The Federation, however, welcomes the 
recent statement of the Prime Minister that the 
Government have no intention of nationalising com- 
mercial banks, ae ‘ ; 


“ os 
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“As regards the Reserve Bank of India, the 
Federation is definitely of the opinion that it should 
not be nationalised. Apart from the present pre- 
occupation of the Government with pressing problems 
and the dearth of sufficient personnel of requisite 
qualifications for places of control and management, 
which would make the nationailsation of that bank 
extremely unwise, the Federation considers it essential 
that those who dictate the policy of the Reserve Bank 
must bring an independent approach and judgment in 
the management of the affairs of the Bank. Such an 
independent approach and judgment are specially 
particularly as the Bank has to deal 
very largely with the finance of the Government of 
India. . 

“The Federation would, therefore, most strongly 
urge the Government of India to reconsider their 
decision as regards the nationalisation of the Reserve . 
Bank and not proceed with any scheme that they may 
have involved in connection therewith.” 

From the trend of discussions in the meeting of 
the Federation, it appears that big business ig deadly 
opposed to the scheme for nationalising the Reserve 
Bank. It transpired - that Reserve Bank Board was 
sharply at variance with the Government over this 
issue. Mr. Tulsidas-Kilachand, moving the resolution, 
said that it was the duty of the Government to 
ascertain the views of experienced persons and orga- 
nisations but it would appear that even the views of 
the Reserve Bank had not been taken inte considera- 
tion and declared, “I find that the Board seems to have 
advised the Government against the proposal.” Another 


gentleman characterised the proposal for nationalisation 


wf banking as “an ideological proposition” which was 
“nothing short of Communism” and was “a trespass 02 
personal liberty and freedom.” Fulminations. apart, we 
are unable to agree with any of the points enumerated 
in the body of the resolution as argumeNts against the 
scheme for the nationalisation of Reserve Bank. We 
believe that if there ever was any cage for national- 
jsation of any institution in- India at the present 
moment, it is the Reserve Bank, The import and 
export policy of India need a complete reorientation 
and the policy of the country ~should be directed 
towards conserving India’s foreign exchange resources. 
The present -dissipation of. our valuable foreign '€x-" 
change resourcés should forthwith be stopped but there 
is little sign. that it will be done in the near future.’ 
The foreign exchange policy .of Reserve Bank con- 
trolled by big business in the name of shareholders is 
open to strong criticism, as it has not played fair with 
the country. The import policy and foreign exchange 
policy should both now be fixed and regulated by the 
State and to facilitate that, the Reserve Bank must be 
nationalised. Big business must understand that playitg 
King Canute is an extremely dngerous occupation 
today. It has the choice today of gracefully surrender- 
ing to the will of the people. Tomorrow there may 
have to be abject surrender on harsh terms, 
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Employees Insurance in India 

The Indian Parliament has passed the Employees’ 
State Insurance Bill which provides for certain benefits 
to employees in cases of sickness, maternity and 
employment injury. This Bill is a long step forward 
on the way of ensuring social seéurity to the working 
class. Mr, Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister of India, 
told the Parliament that the Government were now 
engaged in working out the details of a programme to 
provide a million workers’ houses of approved design. 
The Bill is only a beginning of social security measures. 
Its scope, as now formulated, is-limited but the benelity 
might be expanded and extended to any degree in 
order to cover the various categories of the working 
classes in this country. a 

Replying to the debate; Mr. Jagjivan Ram said 
that the constitutional position was such that they had 
mostly to depend upon the Provincial Governments for 
the implementations of the measures passed by the 
House. He assured that the Central Government did 
take utmost care to see that there was uniformity in 
the provinces and that the provincial governments _ 
made honest efforts to give effect to the various 
measures adopted by the House. Uniformity in’ the 
security measures and also in wages, allowances and 
concessions in all the provinces is absolutely essential 
for maintaining the stability of the industrial structure. 
It is good that the Labour Department of the Central 
Government have kept this vital point in view. It 
would have been better if, instead of depending on the 
“honest efforts’ of the’ provincial governmetts, an 
element of compulsion had béen introduced in order 
to maintain a uniformity -of policy and practice 
throughout the country in such an important matter. 

The provisions of the Bill applies to the organized 


_workers in industries and plantations who will be @ts 
‘beneficiaries. It is high time that 


the case of ' un- 
organised agricultural labour had been taken up. Their 
conditions of work and the way in which they are 
widely scattered all over the country do not permit 
them to come under organised and closely knit ass0- 
ciations and for want of such organisations they have 
so -long suffered. Mr. Jagjivan Ram has assured the 
Indian Parliament that the needs of the agriculturat 
population were constantly before the Government. 
The pressing needs of our industrial, plantation 
and mining labour in the matters of wages, allowances 
and extra benefits have during the past few months 
been largely assured and necessary legislations have 
been made to secure them ample social justice. It is 
now time that they had been encouraged to play their 
part in right spirit and help in increasing production 
for the benefit of the society. We believe that spread. 
of education among the working class should be the 
foremost programme now in the hands of our Labour 
Department. Education, alone can infuse a sense of 
responsibility in their minds and to make them 
conscious of their duty to the society that has, at the 
first opportunity removed all their legitimate grievances’ 


‘Nore 


and have cheerfully borne all the extra expenses for 
doing so. We have an apprehension about the fixation 
of minimum wages for certain industries. This has been 


done at a time of inflated prices and high cost of living. . 


The present prices are bound to come down in 2@ 
couple of years, if there is no war. Foreign competition 
will have to be faced in every sphere of our industrial 
activity. The agricultural prices have already registered 
an indication towards fall. With the purchasing power 
of our masses reduced due to a fall in agricultural 
prices together with a continuous import of cheaper 
foreign industrial goods may create an wunenviable 


condition for our industries. The goose that lays the . 


golden egg ought to be kept alive. Fixation of 2 
minimum wage at a high level may prove .greaily 
embarrassing for the Government itself in foreseeable 
future and it may prove injurious in the long run to 
the interest of the workers themselves. It is much 
better that they begin to think in terms of the whole 
society instead of considering themselves as a block 
completely separate and isolated from the other oceu- 
pation groups as they have so long been‘ taught to do 
by the misleaders of labour. 


The Delhi Secretariat 


We have heard how after a short spell of 
funk, Indian ‘officialdom has got over its fear of the 
unknown, represented by the Congress and its declared 
abjectives of equity and equality in all relations of 
life. They, have reverted to their habitual life of files, 
of confusing their superiors—at present Ministers—with 
the multitude of counsels that these files abound i2, 
of continuously adding to their own on the pretext ot 
taking up some newly advértised campaign for public 
weal. What they were during the British regime we 
do ot propose to recall today-; for, we want to 
forget that as a bad dream. But, by and large they 
have been proving to be an “unfortunate legacy” 
(Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s words). During the last 
session of the Central Legislature, just prorogued, 
there was criticism of the way in which the 
“Imperial” Secretariat have been handling affairs, 
they do not appear to feel that: there has been 
really any change on and since August, 15, 1947, One 
of the critics, Shri Mohan Lal Saksena, member ot 
the Constituent Assembly from the United Provinces, 
has returned to the charge in the columns of the 
Indian News Chronicle of Delhi. From this’ article 
sur readers can have’ some idea of the vast ré- 
productive capacity of this organ of Indian Adminis- 
tration. We propose to share with our readers this 
nformation from this article : 

The Secretariat is as over-crowded as before. 
Let me cite the number of Secretaries, Joint 
Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Under Secretaries 
and - Assistani Secretaries, to drive home: the 
immediate necessity, for reorganising the. Secretariat 
tight from the top. In the. year 1924-25, we had 
only nine Secretaries of Departments; in 1938-39, 
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we had ten Secretaries ; and in 1948-49 we are to 
have twenty-two Secretaries.-In 1924-25, we had no 
_Additional Secretary ; in 1938-39, we had three 
Additional- Seeretaries and in 1948-49, we are to 
have five Additional Secretaries, so that we have 
“in all’ 27 Secretaries and Additional Secretaries, 
working in the seventeen Ministries. As for Joint 
Secretaries there were seven in 1924-25 and ten in 
1938-39. In 1948-49 we are to have thirty-seven. 
Then as. regards Deputy Secretaries, in 1924-25 we 
- had fifteen. In 1938-89 we had nineteen and tow We 
have eighty-eight. Again, in*regard to Undei- 
Secretaries in 1924-25, there were four. In 1938-39, 
there were seventeen and now in 1848-49, we -have 
seventy-three. Again, as regards Assistant Secretaries 
in 1938-39, there were twenty-one and now we have 


And this brood costs quite a pretty penny. The 
Secretaries, the highest in the official rung, draw 
“Ry. 4,000 a month, although the Pay Commission had 
recommended that none of them should have more 
than Rs. 3,000 a month. The writer contrasts this 
with Secretariat salaries in Burma and Pakistan where 
in response to appeals by Prime Ministers, they have 
agreed to accept “a reduction in salary.” He reports a 
talk with the Deputy Prime Mimister which is” 
revealing. Sardar, Patel said that he had been working 
with “one-third the number of 1.C.8. officers”? When 
he was asked: “Why . . are they everywhere ?” 
Sardarji is reported to have said: “What can I do? 
Everybody is demanding 1.C.S. officers with ten 
years’ experience, and all that.’ This is a defeatist 
attitude that does not sit well on the “Iron Man” of 
the Congress. If August 15 did really make a “new 
departure” in our life, we should be able to train up 
men and women to adequately meet the new occca- 
sions and discharge the new duties. Why should we 
be found clinging to the remnants of. the old system 
with its.inflated price ? 


Abuse of Authority 

“T hope to demonstrate that real Swaraj will come 
-not by the acquisition of authority by a few but by 
the acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority 
when abused’—thus wrote the Architect of India’s 
Freedom in 1925. Since then for two and twenty years 
he gave himself no rest so that his people, the average 
Indian, can grow this capacity in himself to resist 
authority when abused. ‘Today, the Indian constitu- 
tion in action will be tested on the success it attains 
in calling up out of his being this capacity in the 
Indian. The Ministers of the Indian Union, the high 
officers of the Government, the Magistracy and the 
police are all required bo éo-operate in this education 
in citizenship. Have they been doing it? Are they 
more circumspect in using their authority ? In railway 
statidng, and booking offices, in steamer stations, in 
offices, do we see any sign of improvemet, of deter- 
mination to restrain authority from abuse? Does 
authority so act that the average Indian can feel that 
he ig the master to whose comfort and convenience 
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authority piinisters ? These questions have to be asked 
to be replied in the negative. Cases still come to light 
‘where there does not appear, to be any change from 


“the British regime ; there are cases of insult to dignity .. 


and extortion of money which people suffer in silence 
with, @ vankling sense of wrong embijttering their 
thoughts. “The: Juganter, the Calcutta Bengalee- 
language daily, drew attention in a recéht issue ot 
ingtailoes of a long-standing abuse that in’ the context 
ofsour lately won fgeedom look as an outrage. ‘The 
story, Telated the exploitation of the people by the 
SObatdburies” “avho have -established a monopoly in 
» th ig-removal of goods from the steamer stations of 
Calcutta. Outside carters and porters are-not allowed 
‘bo enter the sheds, and the.“‘Chaudhuries” dictate their 
terms at the point of their insolent combination. ‘The 
"Port Police wink at this daily “abuse of. monopoly, 
becauSe they have a share of the “loot.” It is curious 
that these “Chaudhuries” very often demonstrate their“ 
nationalism by bringing out their carts and drivers to 





add to the volume of nationalist processions, But they - 


lack the elementary sense that nationalism and ex- 
ploitation are incompatible. And there appears to be 


none to teach them ‘a better practice. The first Indian ._ 


Chairman of the Port Trust*should for once raise his 
eyes from his files, and take a hand in. educating of 
the better way his police and these “Chaudhuries.” - 


Itehad- ul Muslimeen 

The name of this. drganization—Union of Muslims 
—in the State of Hyderabad has been dramatized i2 
the Press. which has a sneaking fondness for Muslim 
communalism. ‘Lately the editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman visited the State and related this experiences _ 
in his own paper. He appeared to have made it a point 
to meet the leader of the Ittehad, Haji Kasim Razvi, 
the man who has burst over the- life of the State as the 
defendér of islam and its traditions. Mr: ‘elan Stephens 

‘appeared to have been impressed by this wild-eyed 
“visiolary who, if he is allowed to go ingthe way he has 
been doing. : alle this time, avill end in staging a pogrom -. 
which Pakistanis made us familiar with in Calcutta, in 
Noakhali; its West Punjab, and in Sind. The Caleutta ' 
editor was concerned with: the present, and did not 
care to trace the migration of Haji Kasint Razyi from 
Lucknow to Hyderabad,“representing a historic conti- 
- Ruity of the “Mulk” (Hyderabad) being influenced by 
persons from outside. The present head of the Ittehad 
carries the tradition that is associated with the Bul- 
gramis, the Moshin-uu-Mulks “and the Chattaris. He 
was a lawyer who left the profession and has. found in 
eommunal polities a better soil*for exploitation, And 
what he has been up to was deseribed by the Prime 
Minister of India in ‘a speech delivered at Vizagapatam: 
on March 14, last : 

The kind of speech and seen that -hds been 
going on in Hyderabad—it represents, I take it, the 
spirit of, the Ittehad. Then all I can say is that the 
state in’ Hyderabad is« pretty parlous indeed! lt 
that be the ideology of the speech and action lying 

, NE é : 


+ 


‘and~ Religion in the 
~-objects- of. the organization were thus stated : 
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behind the- things there, I am ‘afraid Hyderabad is 
going to suffer greatly, Beécause out of such evil 
speech and evil action; only evil can result. 


As we write the news of the volunteers of the 
‘Yttehad over-flowing into Madras, Bombay and Central 
Provinces have appeared in the Press, carrying death, 
destruction arid loot in their wake. Nothing better 
could be expected ‘of this organization which today is 
the dictator of the policy in tle” Staite, the Nizam 
being more or less the custodian of thé seal. We should 
remember that the Ittehad, starting as an Anjuman in 
1927 under the leadership of the late Nawab Sardar 


Yar. Jung, Director of the Ecclesiastical Department, 
“has developed into a political instrument of terrorism. 


A- meeting was held under the presidentship of Moulvi 
Abdul Qadir Siddiqui, Professor of Islamic Theology 
Osmania University, and the 


The “Ruler and the throne are the symbols of 
’ the political and cultural rights of the Muslim 
community in the State, This'status of the Muslims 
must continyé for ever. It is therefore for this that 
the- maintenance of the prestige and the divine 
rights of the Ruler must attain first importance 
whenever a change | in | _, bhe Constitution has to be 
effected. 

All laws, pivileees’ and, rights derived by the 
Muslim community traditionally shall remain as 
such as they are meant for safeguarding the political 
‘rights of the Muslims and also for. maintaining acy 
economic ‘and cultural status. 


The support of the ruling house to this organiza~ 
tion enlisted the éd-operation of officialdom ,to it, and 
we find on the occasion of the death of Nawab Sardar 
Yar Jung in 1943, the Nizam issuing “firman” after 
“frman” calling upon his Méslim subjects to maintain 
the traditions of the late ledder who had a new theory 


‘of “Anal Malik”—-I am. the Owner ; ; the Muslims were 


made to believe that they weré“the Ruling Race &ad 
the Nizam was but a symbol of their sovereignty. The 
Ittehad was their instrument of rule over-riding the 
authority of the Nizam. The latest demonstration of 
this claim was on the occasion of the agreement signed 
by the Nizam’ at the instance of the Nawab of 
Chhatari advised by Sir Walter Monckton. The Ittehad 
demanded its rejection, and the Nawab of Chhatari 
had to quit. The Nizam panders ‘to the pretensions of 
this organization because it upholds his dynastic ambi- 
tions and his irresponsible authority. And the policy 
of the Ittehad, deducible from its original objects 
referred »to above, has been stabilized in a political 
testament breathing the narrowest of ambitions. 

L: Monarchy must rule over Hyderabad and 
be sovereign. The Ruler must be a descendant of 
the Asaf Jahi Dynasty only. 

2. If-any change in the constitutional govern- 
ance of Hyderabad becomes inevitable nothing 
which will prejudice the traditional political supe- 
riority ‘of the Muslims should be done, 

- 3. Muslims must be in a majority, both in the 
Local Self-Government bodies and the Legislature. 

4. There should: be separate electorate for the 

Muslims. 


Nore - 


5 5. Urdu must be ae official Janguage of the 
tate. 

6. The problem of Slate services being inter- 
linked both with the political and cultural superior-. 
ity of the Muslims and ,their economic -interest,* 
division of the same in proportion to the population 
is out of question, 

7.. The Feclesiastical Department, should func- 
tion as before. An orgatisation of Muslims for the 
protection of theif religion must be recognised, 

8. There is atsmall share for Muslims } in Trade, 
Agriculture and Industries. All facilities must be 
given to them to increase their 
fields. 

The narrative given above shows that the last twenty 


years have- brought no 
ruling junta of the State of Hydérabad, that in «the 
heart of the Deccan has been planted a social polity 
that repudiates every prifciple of modern life. ‘rhe 
State has a population of over a crore and Sixty lakhs 
of people of which the Yttehad’s clientele’ are hardly 
more than twenty-five lakhs if we accept the claim 
that it represents all the Muslims of the State. This 
element has refused to align itself with, the progressive 
forces in the country. It has become a foreign. element 
that must be ejected. The. States Ministry of the 
Indian Union has been trying to bring it to réason. 
But during the negotiations in this behalf, the people, 
the majority. are+. being subjected to unspeakable 
terrorism. And the Nizam has become a*prisoner of his 
own policy of. dynastic ambitions and communal 
aggrandisement, The gods appear to have made him 
and his supporters mad—a prelude to their destyuction. 


Pakistani Officials Returning 


On the 18th of February last a news from Dacca 
appeared in the.Press saying that 150 senior officers 
oyfting for service in*Pakistan’ have finally decided to 
return to their services in the Indian Union on which 
they had a lien under an agreement arrived at in July 
last. These senior officers elected for service in the 
Central Government of Pakistan. 
enables them to revert to their old posts if they 
‘informed authorities by February 15, 1948, that. they 
desired to exercize-their option of service In this 
behalf. This they must have done, and the Govert- 
ment of the Indian Union are in honour bound to 
make provision for their service. On the 7th of 
March last a Delhi news informed the world that 
about 12,000 men, mostly of the Post,“Telegraph and 
Railway Departments, have exercised their option * to 
serve under their old departments in the Indian 
Union. These two items of news raise a problem that 
touched on the loyalty and integrity of citizenship. 
The impulse that had Jed these men to elect for 
service in the new State of Pakistan*would have been 
respected by us if they had been able to stick it ,out 
and serve their Pakistan, “the land of the Pure” even 
at a sacrifice. But they are found to be “broken reeds, 
and to the Indian Union they will be a Hability, and 
a danger. Their loyalty will be suspected, and no 


shares in these” 


The option clause. 
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declaration of theirs can persuade the rulers of the 
Indian Union to relax their watch on their conduct. 
We do not know why they have revised’ their quoiee, % 
So far as we know there is not a superfuity of ‘expe- 
rienced officials at the “disposal of the Pakistan Govern-« 
ment, and it is a wonder that they should have allowed 
these men to leave when their service: could hardly 
be spared. We have heard that Hindu officials in 
Sind are not allowed to leave the Province. But in, 
the casé of Muslim officials, there is exemptior® from 
this rigid practice. Why ?°The Central Government 
of Pakistan appear to ‘valiie more the services» of 


Aiarige Ge dhe eonie oe the! potential enemies amongst Hindu officials than that - 
> 


of their own co-religionists. This strange conduct... 
requires a satisfactory explanation. Till then, we 
should ‘be watchful of “fifth columnists” amongst the. 


. Muslim officials who have been returning. “The build- 
ing up of Pakistan requires life-long devotion. “Why 


should Muslim officials be lacking in it? ‘Lheir 
betrayal puts them out of court in Pakistan and in 
the Indian Union also. They are not a breed of 
pony of which we can be proud. ‘ 


Muslim Polity in Indian Union 

The Jamiat-ul -Ulema-i-Hind, the great organisation 
of Muslim. divines, being opposed to the politics of the 
Muslim League, has suffered for jt at the hands of 
Muslim League gangsters. Its venerable president, Mou- 
lana Hussain Ahmed Madani of Deobund, has been the 
butt of special persecution. With traditions such as 
these, the Jamiat has" not found it difficult, to re- 
orientate its activities ‘after August 15, 1947, when the > 
partition of India has left over four crores of Muslims 
in the Indian Union, millions of whém had flirted with 
the “two-nations” theory and brought .strength to - 
Muslim League’s elbow. Now, these millions are “in @ 
fix ; they see now thaf*Pakistan has not solved their 
problem ; rather, from certain points of view, it hag 
made it almost insoluable. At this crisis in, théir life’ 
the Jamiat has given them a lead which,may offer a 
way out of their difficulty. At a meeting of the Council 
of the Jamiat held at Delhi on the 20th of March last, 
resolutions were passed putting. a: stop to its political 
activities and laying a new platform for it. The reso- 
lution on the second point ran as follows : 


This meeting of ‘the Counsil is of the opinion - , 
that the future’ sphere of the Jamiat*should be © 
confined only to the religious, cultural, economic 
and educational interests of Muslims of ‘the Indian 
Union and in order-to voice their Political rights 
and interests thev should be invited to join non- 
communal organisations. 

,The success’ “of the resolution depends on the way 


in which the religious, cultural -and educational ideals 
are interpreted to Muslims. The Muslim League also . 
had spoken of religion and culture creating special . 
needs for the Muslims of India, whieh required 
“separate” coDsideration apart from those of their 
neighbours of other comfhunities. It is up to the 
Jamiat, representing the thought-leaders among Indian ¢ 
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‘Muslims, to sterilize this spirit of separation. How they 
will do this, it is for them to find out in response to 
conditions in’ India where many races and cultures have 
sought and found asylum. It was this mingling of races 
and cultures that enabled Rabindranath Tagore to hail 
Todia: as “the shore of humanity.” 


Congress-Akali' Dal Merger 


There appears to be general ‘satisfaction that in 
the Legislative Assemblies, Central and East Punjab, 
the Akali Dal Sikh representatives have agreed: to 
abide by the principles and policies, advocated and + 
* followed by the Indian National Congress. But this 
satisfaction will be diluted when we come to know 
that the leadership-of the Akali Dal, Master Tara 
Singh, for instance, is sceptical of any good coming out 
of the present arrangement. ‘He and his group have 
agreed to it aS & trial of what, we do not know 'l Is it of 
Congress competence to implement all the terms and 
_ conditions of this pact, the details of which we do not 
khow ? From the trend of discussion we are led to. 
form the opinion that it will be as successful or un- 
successful -as the Jucknow Pact of 1916 which was 
hailed as the charter of Hindu-Muslim unity. We have, 
since then been witnesses of bitter disappointment with 
Pacts and such other opportunist’ patch-works. Sikh 
feeling, the feeling ‘of a section of it at least, does not 
appear to be enthusiastic. Perhaps, it expects too much 
from the Congress, the Sikhg to be always sitting on 
the fence. This feeling found expression through the 
Delhi Inberator, dated March 31 Jast. Our readers will 
easily realize that there is hardly any occasion for the 
ringing -joy-bells : 

Though the Akali legislators have joined the 
Congress unconditionallv, the Sikh problem has not 
vet been resolved. Rather its magnitude has 
increased many times. Those who are opposed to 
this merger will create—and they are many men of 
great integritv and influence—very difficult situation 
fo us if we fail to satisfy them thgough the Con- 


gress. And the prestige of the Congress will receive 
a set-back thereby as it has never done before. 


Militarization of West Bengal 

During the British regime, military -spitit had been 
all but killed amongst the Bengalee people. If the 
encouragement and support of the State be denied to 
the people in this respect, frustration and demoraliza- 
tion would ensue as is illustrated in the recent history 
of India. This total denial has been a sore point with 
us, thus to be transformed into 9 “non-martial” race. 
Today we desire to retrieve: this position. And since, 
August 15, 1947, we have been strongly pressing for the 
imperative need of making a new departure in the 
thoughts and activities of the ‘Bengalee people. It is, 
therefore, that we welcome the recent plan of the West 
Bengal Government intended to train up every year 20 
villagers from each of the 330 villages lying on the 
border of this province and East Bengal. Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, elaborated this scheme in course of his 


. colleges ; 
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weekly Press Conference on March 6 last. He also 
announced on the occasion their proposal for raising & 
National Volunteer Corps recruited from schools and 
at present 500 boys and young men will be 
put under training. This corps will be formed on the 
lines of the National Cadet Corps sponsored by the 
Central Government. 

Since then we have seen an announcement in the 
Press that the West Bengal Government proposed to 
start three Naval Schools in the Province. In this 
regard the authorities will have to start right from 
scratch. The West Bengal Government is, thus, 
ealled upon to revive the traditions of Uaval life 
associated with the names “Srimanta Sadagar” and 
“Chand Sadagar.” 

The West Bengal Government may find it easier 
to start naval schools, not three but any number of 
them.. But their real difficulty will come when they 
will have to hunt for ratings. They must recruit 
from schools and colleges young men who aspired 
for officers’ grades in the navy. But from where will 
“eome the Lascars? Bengalee boat-men have almost 
vanished from the surface, of West Bengal rivers, 
such of them as have not silted up. Only in the 
Sunderbun area in the metropolitan district of 24 
Parganas are to be found men who take to the salt 
waters as ducks. But, will they be tempted out of 
their habitual life, to submit themselves to the 
discipline of naval life? Another likely field of 
recruitment is to be found in the fishermen class, men 
who defy storm and rain to eke out a miserable 
pittance. We do not know whose has been the brain 
wave about these naval schools. Did the Secretariat, 
the ears and eyes of the: Ministers, go into these 
difficulties before they put into Ministerial mouth the 
news about this particular scheme? 

The last but not the least in modern warfare is 
the air force. Have the Brain Trust of the Bengal 
Government any scheme that will make the people 
“siraminded”? It may be that at moments of crisis 
the Indian Air Force will be there to fall back upon 
But has West Bengal no contribution to make tc 
create the -requisite .atmosphere where youth can bé 
inspired to accept the challenge of the air? We have 
known that during World War II of the 20th Century 
Bengalee youth made good in the Air Force anc 
established .a record in India. Their example shoulc 
be an inspiration to the rising generation in Bengal 
The Government of West Bengal should initiate 
measures that will enable the Bengalee youth to ge 
the requisite knowledge and training in body anc 
mind for the use of the new weapon that science har 
placed in their hands to defend the integrity of thei 
country and attack its enemies., A special respon 
sibility devolves on them ; they have to revive th 
Kshatriya spirit that the British killed in thet 
people ; they have to transform quill-drivers int: 
military men, into commanders of army, of navy an 
air force. There is nothing esoteric in the matter 


a 


_ strange commentary on the 


r NOTES 


Netaji has exploded all hallucination created by 
enemies of India’s freedom about certain characteris- 
tics that military life requires, and which Bengalees 


lacked. The Rani of Jhansi Regiment have demons-; 


trated that even women, daughters of Bengal, can 
play a significant part in the setting up’ of a State, in 
organizing fighting forces under modern conditions of 
scientific warfare. One- of the tests by which we. will 
judge Ministries in West Bengal is the way they go 
about militarizing the people, in preparing them for 
the ‘hazards of war, in confirming in their people’s 


‘character the virtues of do, dare and die, of creating 


the spirit that would be prepared’ to sacrifice life and 
limb for the defence of the temples of their gods, for 
their honour and dignity. 


Since writing the above, we have had a very im- 
portant announcement made by the Defence Minister 
on the 8th instant in the Central Legislature intimating 
the decision of the Ministry to immediately take in 
hand the formation of Territorial forces, the first con- 
tingent to be of the strength of one lakh thirty 
thousand. These forces will constitute what has come 
to be known as the “second line of defence” of 2 
country, and in an emergency these will take the place 
of the regular defence ‘forces. We desire heartily to 
congratulate the Ministry on this measure. These 
Territorial Units is to be organized on a regional] basis; 
for the purpose in view the country is pee to 
be divided into 8 Regions: 


(1) East Punjab, the East Punjab States, Raj- 

putana with Delhi ; 

(2) The United Provinces ; : 

(3) Central Provinces and East India States ; 

(4) Bombay Presidency and Kathiawar ; 

(5) Madras Presidency, Mysore and Travancore ; 

e (6) Bihar and Orissa ; 

(7) West Bengal and Cooch Bihar ; 

(8) Assam, and the States of Tripura and Mani- 

pur. 

In this new set-up, areas whose people had by 
British dispensation been reduced to the indignity of 
“non-martial’ classes, will have an opportunity to 
retrieve their position and prove their mettle. It is a 
situation that in the 
Kashmir campaign, Bengal is found represented by 
“officers” only, other ranks being conspicuous by their 
absence. Members of the Central Legislature visiting 
Kashmir have marked this incongruity, and urged the 
immediate formation of a “Bengalee Regiment.” Sardar 
Baldev Singh’s announcement should enable the West 
Bengal Ministry to go ahead with it. 


Pandit Nehrws Dictum 

We revert to this subject of linguistic provinces 
and propose doing so month after month till the Cen- 
tral Government of India in its collective wisdom 
decides to honour the pledge that the Indian National 
Congress gave to the people on the necessity and 
justice of this step. By reconstituting the adminis- 
trative provinces of the country on this principle of 
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linguistic affinity, the Congress could have put its seal 
of sanction on the solution of a problem that the British 
Administration had lacked the urge to settle, for 
as long a time as it is possible for human wisdom to 
see. It tinkered with the subject. In detiding to take 
out Oriya-speaking areas from Bihar and Sindhi- 
speaking areas from the Bombay Presidency, the State 
responded to popular feeling ; and Orissa and Sind are 
better places today for the indigenous people, though 
we ‘do not forget that Muslim League frenzy has 
created conditions of hell for the autochthonous 
minority community in Sind. Why it did not do the 
same thing in the case of the Telugu-speaking areas 
in the Presidency of Madras, we have not, been told. 
We believe that concern for the susceptibilities and the 
interests of His Exalted Highness, the Nizam ol 
Hyderabad, had something to do in the matter. 
Almost half the people of this State are Telugu- 
speaking, and it was a natural surmise that if an 
Andhra State be formed inside the Union of India, it 
will be difficult for these people to resist its full from 
across the border. But this is a special case, and we do 
not think that the Nehru Government has any such 
softness or weakness in deciding its course of duty in 
this matter. The case for a Karnataka Province, for 
the greater Maharashtra, for extending the boundaries 
of Bengal in the West is irrefutable, and the decision 
of the Nehru Government to recommend the constitu- 
tion of the Andhra Province has made it irresistible. 


We are, therefore, not satisfied with the reply 
which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has sent to the 
Memorandum of the New Bengal Association pressing 
for the amalgamation of the Bengali-speaking areas of 
Bihar and Orissa into the new Province of West 
Bengal forming a unit of the Indian Union. He is 
reported +6 have said that “the present time is quite 
imopportune for considering the redistribution of 
boundaries between Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.” The 
reason behind jhis dictum is unexplained ; we are not 
told when the time will become opportune. Evidently, 
the Prime Minister of the Indian Union is not con- 
versant with the history, of this claim ; ; and he appears 
to have been unable to apply his mind to its impli- 
cations brought out in the memorandum prepared by 
the New Bengal Association and submitted to him on 
its behalf. We do refer to what the Hardinge 


Government said in its Despatch of August 15, 1915, 


about “a settlement that shall be final and satisfactory 
to all concerned.” We will call Panditjee’s attention 
to the resolution passed by the Indian ‘National Con- 
gress at its session of 1911; it was moved by Dr. ‘Yej 
Bahadur Sapru and seconded by Mr. Parameswarlal, a 
Bihar leader. It pressed that --“in readjusting the 
provincial boundaries (consequent on the modification 
of the, Partition of Bengal) .the Government will be 
pleased to place all the Bengalee-speaking districts 
under ‘one and the same administration.” What was of 
more significance was the statement issued in the name 
of leaders of public opinion in India in the newly- 
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formed province of Bihar in January, 1912, laying down 
with-a certain amount of precision the boundaries of 
the areas that should go to -Bengal. If we mistake not, 
Dr. Sachhidananda Sinha was one of the signatories 
to the statement, he is still happily with us, and he 
should, be able to explain to the world the many 
factors that influenced him and hig co-signatories to 
make the statement. If Pandit Nehru had before him 
this statement he could not have made reference by 
implication that Bengalees had overflowed into . these 
_ areas in Bihar. They are autochthonous to the areas 
concerned, racy of the soil. 


There may be various reasons for cultivating a 
procastinating attitude towards the re-distribution of 
provincial boundaries, and: the re-constitution of new 
provinces in India. But this policy will hezp up more 
difficulties when Panditjee or any of his successors will 
wake up to the necessity of responding to, feelings 
intensely felt and Iong kept unsatisfied by lack of 
imaginative statesmanship with which the present 
Prime Minister of India is richly endowed. We know 
that provincial bickerings are in the ascendant today. 
But it is not wisdom to bow to these, to accept defeat 
at their hands. It is the path of wisdom to anticipate 
such an unhappy state of things, to do the right thing 
when yon: realize that it is right. Panditjee hag re- 
discovered the grandeur and glory that was India. He 
will have found wisdom in’ the Ramayana episode 
wherein Shri Ram -Chandra approached the wounded 
Ravana on his death-bed to learn something of state- 
craft from the Rakshasha Chief. The one lesson that 
the latter stressed over and over again was that one, 


a king-also, should not delay doing the right thing as’ 
soon as he realized that this was the right thing to do. - 


He narrated to Shri Ram Chandra his disappointment 
* within himself. He had decided to build a golden bridge 
from earth to heaven, but sat upon it and postponed 
it from day to day ; on his death-bed he realized this 
folly.:On the other hand, the capture of Seeta, Devi, 
an act evil in itself, so blinded his intefligence that he 
forgot evervthing else. The result was the. destruction 
of Golden Lanka, the destruction of his one lakh sons 
and one lakh and twenty-five thousand grandsons, The 
story.of this wisdom from India’s historic past hag lost 
none of its value today. If the Government in 1912 had 
acted upon. the lines indicated in the Bihar leaders’ 
statement of January, 1912, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
. would not have driven to give the evil advice to the 
enthusiasts of the Bihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as Prime 
Minister of the Indian Union would have. been spared 
the unpleasant duty ‘of putting off a right thing 
because it might stir up discontent in the higher 
ranks of the Congress. We, therefore, repeat that we 
cannot accept the validity of Panditjee’s dictum that 
linguistic provinces are an untimely problem raised by 
disgruntled people. The Andhra, the Karnataka, the 
Maharashtra and Bengalee people have been waiting 
for .over thirty years. And they are in no mood to 
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postpone the fulfilment of their hopes and pass days 
in agitation that are more than ever necessary for. 
re-constructing the life of India on the pattern of 
Gandhiji’s hopes. Panditjee would be wise to read the 


_ signs of the’ time. 


Deadlock in Indonesia, 

Indonesia is not in the news. But since the 
signature in January last of the “Cease Fire” agree- 
ment between the Indonesian Republican army and 
the Dutch invading forces, things have been happen- 
ing that may flare up into a conflagration in the not. 
distant future. It is well-known’ that the capitalist 
interests of Holland, Britain and the United States are 
linked up, and their investments in the 2,000 islands 
that make up Indonesia reach gigantic amounts. The 
Dutch had invested sbout 325 crores’ of rupees; the 
British had about 150 crores; and the U.S.A. capitalists 
a little less than this amount. Rubber, sugar and oil 
make up the wealth of the islands, and there has been 
a stampede of world] capitalism, French, German, 
Belgian, Japanese and Chinese also, to make profit 
out of the cheap labour of the Indonesian people. 
But the dictators of policy appear to be the United 
States and Britain. Owen Lattimore in his book, 
‘Solution in Asia, ‘published in 1945; thus indicated the 
lie of the land: 


The Dutch Empire: need not he treated 


separately, because it is essentially a satellite 
empire. It could not exist without the British 
Empire, and developments within it after the war 
will move parallel to the movements within the 
British Empire whether. the movement be toward 
emancipation vr toward an attempted stabilization 
of the institution of empire. : 
The British imperialism that we have known has 


retired from Burma and India. Not so the Dutch ; it 
has been attempting a come-back by helping to @et 
up innumerable puppet republics in the various 
islands in order to break up the united front of the 
Indonesian Republic. In Owen Lattimore’s book a key 
to this situation can be found. He suggested that “the 
Dutch had been allowed to make a rather clever job 
of this ‘affair. They have had not only British capital 
to support their regime, but powerful financial and 
industrial groups. in the United States have been 
tempted to invest in the islands’ natural resources, 
and these working through the Dutch have been 
maintaining a nominal Dutch colonial poliey whicli 
is actually in large part the foreign policy of ex- 
ported American and British capital.” The Provisional 
Federal Government formed by Dr. Van Mook, Lt- 
Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies, on 
March 9 last, without the co-operation of the Prime 
Minister of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Hatta, ex- 
poses the Dutch game. The United Nations Orga- 
niation does not appear to be interested in this ‘area. 
And the Dutch have been taking advantage of this 


indifference. Some interested power, India specially, 
may bring up the matter before this international 
forum. 


: ” 


NOTES 


Dress-Rehearsal of Third World War 
The dress-rehearsal of the third World War of 
the twentieth century is being held at Berlin. Russian 
tanks have appeared in the city’s streets and avenues; 
United States troops have beseiged the Russjan- 
. controlled railway headquarters; and British and 
U. S. airplanes have been carrying food to their 
portions of the beleaguered city. The Press of the 
' Western world have begun to feature this develop- 
ment with captions such as “The Battle: for Berlin.” 
The last two weeks of March -were disturbed by this 
-lews, and though we are being told that things have 
eased a little in Berlin, the tension between the two 
gnoups of powers represented on the one side by the 
Soviet Union and on the other by the United States 
persists. An uneasy peace is the most to which the 
world can look forward to. And leaders, of thought, 
yulers of States, organisers of anmies and moulders of 
opinion have been giving expression to opinions that 
are more,than academic. From a New York despatch, 
dated March 15, we sample a few of these, giving our 
readers an idea of the tension to which “increasing 
numbers of shuddering Americans” are being sub- 
jected. F. S. Cs Northrop, Law Professor of Yale 
University and a “prominent philosopher” opined ; 
“There ig danger of war within the next few days 
since Russia hopes to grab the world before Novem- 
ber 1.” The former Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the U: S. A. Mr. Marshall’s predecessor, 
_James Brynes, declared: “The*U. 8. A. may have to 
meet an international crisis four or five weeks from 


now.” The Defence Secretary of the United States, - 


James TMorrestal, cried: “I am worried and sick at 
the imminent threat of war.’ The New York World 
Telegram set date-line for the outburst: “Since 1946, 
alg planning has been on a long-range basis, assuming 
that war was ten or fifteen years off. Now, the 
military is thinking. in terms of immediate mobiliza- 
tion. April 18, tne date of the Italian elections, 
presents a possible {D-Day’ to- them.” General Claire 
Chennault, former Commander of the small air-force, 
organized under non-official auspices to help China 
fight Japan, known as. the “Tiger” Force, and now’ 
head of, the Chinese Government's Freight Air Line, 
drew attention to the Asian front in his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Affair Committee : “Siberia, 
‘east of Lake Baikal, could be isolated from the 
remainder of Russia by air attacks Jaunched from 
Chinese air fields. . . . Bombers operating from .. - 
West China are within a much closer range of Russia’s 
industrial areas than bombers based in the United 
States.” Walter Lippman, the famous foreign policy 
expert, said : “Cold war has ended. The mhilitary phase 
has begun.” A respohsible Washington radio commel- 
tator, Robert Allen, appeared to be more positively 
prophetic. “It could be war in a matter of weeks, or 
another year or two of armed, disturbed peace. For, it 
is now definitely clear here in Washington that it will 
mean shooting if Russia makes another move, no 
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matter whether with military or political means; 
whether in Italy, Austria or Iran.” It is well-known, 
however, that there are elements in the U. 8, A., whicli 
refuse to succumb to this war excitement. Henry 
Wallace, Vice-President, under President Roosevelt 10 
1942, heads this group. Mr. Marshall, at present Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, is tegarded as a 
“moderate” in the Truman Administration, but he is 
being “overshadowed by the Defence Council.” 
The Republic Party, true to its traditions ,of “isola- 
tionism”, appears to be wobbling at present, Mr. 
Robert Taft, “Rightist Republican candidate,’ appears 
to be sceptical of Russia’s war-like intentions, He did 
not believe that “Russia is planning any military 
moves. Russia is only consolidating the positions we 
gave her at Yalta Conference. If Communists win in 
the Italian elections, what can we do? It would not 
be a Russian military move.” From this multitude ot 
interpretations, the man and woman of America do 
not appear io have hada clear lead. He or she is 
represented as feeling—War{[ “probably no, possibly 
yes ! and real peace is remoter than ever ; should not 
be stirprised at anything specially during the President- 
election year when competition for votes replaces real 
statesmanship.” From this sampling of opinions, feel- 
ings, prejudices and ambitions, we can only deduce 
that “shooting” may start not from any deliberate 
choice, but almost by accident, by the momentary 
failure of reason on the part of any ruler, or rulers of 
“Harijan” Re-appears , 

This English-language weekly and its Indian- 
language editions, re-appeared on the 4th Apyril, 1948, 
after a closure of about seven weeks. Shri K, G. 
Mashruwala has accepted the responsibility of editing 
the paper. The new editor in his first article entitled 
“With Trust in God” took occasion almost in the 
opening lines to say that if the English edition was 
at all to be se-started, “Pyarelalji (whose name had 
been appearing as editor of this weekly even when 
Gandhiji was fillmg the major part of the paper) 
should have continued. to edit it.” But, as Pyarelalji 
is at his post of duty in Noakhali since November, 
1946, as the centre of activity symbolizing Hindu- 
Muslim unity, he cannot leave it but must continue 
the unfinished work of Gandhiji. So, Mushruwalaji 
with many doubts takes up the burden of the song 
of Gandhiji’s “unique message of truth, love and non- 
violence,” to quote Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s words 
in the fnont-page article in this issue. A special 
responsibility devolves on the Indian public to enable 
this “message” to go round the world, tossed on war's 
frenzy. The new editor indicdtes this’ responsibility 
and duty,when he says: “It will go on only if the 
subscribers maintain it ; for, it cannot be carried on if it 
is not self-supporting. Advertisements are out of the 
question.” 

The present issue is valuable for another fact. It 
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contains the report of the decisions of the Construc- 
tive Workers’ Conference held at Wardha on the 
18th-15th March last. It appears over the signature 
of Babu Rajendra Prasad. The report discussed the 
reasons that influenced the leading members of the 
Gandhi fraternity present on the occasion to take 
infinite pains so that they may “not degenerate into 
® sampradaya or a sect.’ The choice of the name— 
Sarvodaya Samaj—indicated this determination ot 
theirs ; the word Sangha was avoided because it 
implied “some sort of organizational compulsion,” 
while the word Samaj correspond to the idea of & 
‘brotherhood which is the ideal set before the world 
by Gandhiji. Sarvodaya was the name chosen by him 
to translate the idea preached by Ruskin in his book 
Unto the Last, “A society based on Truth and Non- 
violence in which there will be no distinction of caste 
or creed, no opportunity for exploitation, and full 
scope for development both for individuals as well 
for groups.” Ruskin living in the hey-day of British 
dominance over world affairs had faint intimations of 
this ideal. It was reserved for Gandhiji to borrow and 
better in the borrowing these incipient ‘ideas in the 
light of India’s history and in the crucible of his own 
struggles- for individual self-fulfilment which ‘cannot 
_be reached without justice in human relations. Thus 
was Gandhiji’s sadhana, consecrated work, affiliated 
to the service of the poor and the lowly, and his 
‘birth in India dew him into the fight for the self- 
respect of his people. The Young India and Harijan 
were instruments of his campaigns in this behalf. 


Problems of Administration 

Problems of administration in Free India seem to be 
colossal. There is no doubt that the task of rebuilding 
the administrative services will prove to be a steeply uphill 
one. The administrative machinery that has been handed 
down to us by the departing British Government had been 
designed for maintaining the grip of a foreign power in 
this country and was thoroughly turned to that effect. 
During the past sixty years off Indian struggle for freedom, 
this machinery had been perfected as an engine of re- 
pression. It spent all its energies in combating nationalism 
and devising ways and means to suppress every expression 
of self-help and the rights of the people. The Indian mem- 
bers of the Imperial Services aligned themselves with the 
British bureaucracy in checking nationalism and aided the 
Briton in his antinational campaign. Some of the Indians 
out-Heroded Herod and proved themselves more royal than 
the King. The inevitable result has been that during the 
past half a century hardly one single individual Indian 
could claim to have made any improvement in the 
administrative machinery so as to give it the character of 
an agency of ‘service to the people. Some wrote essays of 
a school-boy type on economic and agrarian problems, The 
Indians in the Imperial police and their subordinates with 
plenty of secret service money to spend without audit and 
fat special allowances, excelled in the Special Branches 
set up for stamping out nationalism. They had the one 
object of hunting down who showed any trait of leadership 
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or betrayed symptoms of patriotism. None of them contri- 
buted anything io make improvements in the methods of 
prevention and detection of crimes from which the social 
organism suffered and still suffers so acutely.” 

The formation of provincial ministries on a com- 
munal basis since the Mont-Ford Reforms, and specially 
during the decade ending August 15, 1947, opened the 
flood-gates of dishonesty, nepotism and recklessness, What- 
ever efficiency there was in the services was practically 
gone. Gorruption was rampant, and discipline was smashed 
up. The British legacy is a totally smashed administrative 
machinery stewing in the juice of corruption. 

Since August 15, at the Centre and in the two ex- 
League provinces of the Punjab and Bengal which have 
been divided following partition of India and have borne 
the severest brunt of it, the administrative machinery 
have come into the hands of people who gained no oppor- 
tunity to gather experience in it. The machinery that have 
come down to them lacks in national ideclogy, integrity, 
Honesty and efficiency. The result has been that the 
patriots who have accepted responsibility, feel so helpless 
in their inability to apply the administrative machinery 
for the amelioration of the conditions of masses. It is true 
that thorough overhauling would take time but what id 
most regretted is that there is yet no sign of making even 
an honest. and serious beginning. So far nothing has been 
done beyond spending some sweet words and money on the 
preparation of some nice looking schemes, It is still more 
regrettable to find a competition in the presentment of 
“bills for sacrifices” often unsupported by “vouchers” and 
receipts for previous payments. 

Corruption and inefficiency are the worst features in 
the services and an attitude of negligence of duty and 
irresponsibility amounting ‘to sabotage is prevalent. The 
worst feature of it is that the disease is at the top, the 
superior officers Jack knowledge, capacity, competence, 
interest and pride im work even after the time to loo: 
upon the administrative services as national service has 
come. The few prosecutions of smaller fries for bribery is 
nig) proof of a change in outlook. A’ complete and total all 
out campaign against inefficiency anl corruption is needed, 
When Mr. Casey was the Govérnor of Bengal, an attempt 
was made to combat corruption in the services. Rai 
Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukherji, Retired Director of Land 
Records and Surveys, an officer of highest integrity and 
with wide and deep administrative experience, was ap- 
pointed as a special officer to draw up a scheme for root- 
ing out corruption. Working hard in an honourary capacity, — 


-he submitted his Report within a few months of his appoint- 


mentt. Just at his time, the Suhrawardy Ministry came into 

office. The Report was shelved. But we understand that the 

Nazimuddin Government of East Pakistan has asked fora 
copy of this Report evidently with the object of utilising - 
it in their province, Cannot_the Central and West Bengal 

Government utilise this Report and make a serious begin- 

ning in rooting out corruption and inefficiency from the 

administrative services as a first step in its purification ? 

The problem of reducing its top-heaviness and fitting it 

to national needs may follow next, 


DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM 


By Dr. Sm HARI SINGH GOUR, Ma, 


Tue world at large i8, at the present moment, divided 
by two conflicting sets of ideologies, vie. Democracy 
aud Communism, but very few people owing allegiance 
to each political creed really understand what they 
stand for. The protagonists of cémmunism profess 
to be democrats though: the democrats repudiate 
this claim. The question is whether there is any basic 
common principle between the two’ sets of political 
thought, or if there is no meeting- ground, how far 
they are apart, and how far their distance remains 
in the various’ countries where the two doctrines are 
combating for mastery. F 


Political theorists tell us that the term ‘democracy’ 

of today is very different to the democracy of the 
Vietorian Age, when democfacy was ag much abhorred 
by the Liberals, Radicals and the Whigs as com- 
-munism is abhorred by the democrats today, In 
the -mid-Victorian age, democracy was understood to 
mean ‘mobocracy’; something akin to what com- 
munism is today. This extreme sense of democracy 
became modified as time went. on, and even the old 
die-hard Tory began to recognize democracy as the 
basic principle underlying his political creed. In the 
last century, political power, centred in the feudal 
lords, began slowly and imperceptibly to gravitate 
downwards to the middle class and through them to 
the lower middle class, but the working classes at 
lesge were absolutely excluded from al] power, and 
the yvadicals of the day could never think of sharing 
their power with the ‘1az-in-the-street. As late 88 
1866, Mr. Gladstone, in introducing a bill for the 
enfranchisement of the town worker vehemently 
refuted the suggestion of Tory and Liberal critics 
that it was a democratic measure. 


In later years," however, as the labourers became 
more politically conscious and organized, they formed 
their own unions and through them, demanded 2 
share of Government. The great psychologica] revolu- 
tion of 1848 on the continent of Europe has led the 
way. The French Revolution of 1789 was the pioneer 
‘of thig later revolution on the continent, and this 
revolution in its turn awakened the tiller of the soib 
and the worker in the factory to something outside 
his own narrow sphere of toil and work, the result 
“being. that the conception of- democracy has been 
evolving on the continent of Europe from’ the 
bottom. In England, the people of which have always 
followed their insular policy of ‘wait and see’, the 
development of democratic conception has descended 
from the top of feudalism to. the wider circle ot 
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ruling classes who have for. a century past retained 
all real power and it has only gradually and slowly 
filtered down to the common man: A wide generality 
of the evolution of democracy has thus been in to 
opposite and complex directions on the main continent 
of Europe and in the insular domain of England with 
the result that while on the continent, the hegemony 
of the church was destroyed with the fall of the 
Bastille, in England the nominal head of the State 
is still Defender of Faith, and to that extent the 
religious disability of persons standing outside the 
Anglican Church still continued with the result that 
the Lord Chancellor of England, Head of the British 
Judiciary, cannot. be a member of the Catholic 
Church. But this apart, the filtering process has 
permeated the working classes, who have taken their 
continental expansion of democracy, 
and the corquest of the labour movement.in England 
has resulted in the dethronement of the ruling classes 
mainly represented in the Conservative Party and 
their arch-leader Mr. Winston Churchill, who is 
still struggling for the apotheosis of his narrow 
conception of democracy by declaring an ethica] war 
upon communism in which the-Labour Party have 
joined hands. 


The fact ig that the true conception of democracy 
versus communism hag not yet dawned upon the 
publicists and political thinkers of Great Britain -to 
the extent they are realized on the continent of. 
Europe and America. To a political thinker, a clear 
conception of ¢he two ideals would betray the weak- 
nesses of each system of government. Turning first to 
the progressive forces so described by the Soviet 
Union apostles of communism, who proclaim that 
their ideological structure in Eastern Europe and 
Russia have brought about the apotheosis of human 
rights and human progress and with it human happi- 
ness, it must be remembéred that the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 proceeded upon ‘the academic 
conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat or 
working classes. Karl Marz (1818-1883), the author 
of Das Kapital, was a thinker and not a practical 
worker. Hé minimised if not ignored the. main con- 
siderations of sentient life including man which point 
to individualism and self-advancement as creative 
of action, the result being that the doctrine of 
communism, which denies every man ‘his right to his 
private property acquired by his own endeavour and 
labour, comes in conflict with the aetiology of com~ 


munism. Its history for the Jast thirty years has 
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brought to the apex the two conflicting incentives of 
life, namely, the communist doctrine of denial of all right 
of private property and its free disposal denounced 
as Capitalism and the éffect of its working on human 
society. : 


The Bolshevik started their revolution by .elimi- 
nating all top’ classes of intellectual and inherited” 
wealth. which they denounced as Bourgeois, buf when 
they had to create an order out of their new cosmos 
they had to appoint a few people to carry out the- 
doctrine which imbued the millions of communists in 
Russia. These few owed their allegiance to one man 
who became the totalitarian dictator of the new 
doctrine and to this extent, his powers and position 
were akin to those of the fascist leader of Germany- 
The totalitarian chief could not manage millions - of 
his countrymen in their far-flung activities and he 
had to apportion his power to a class of workers who 
became twentieth-century edition of the feudal lords 
of the damned order of Capitalism and Bourgeoism. 
They professed to work for the people, but their 
innate instinct of self-love, self-preservation and self- 
agerandisement could not and did not die out. with 
the result that they began to amass property and ~ 
transfer it unobserved by the watchful proletariat, 
the result being the creation of a ruling class in the 
Bolshevik regime akin to the ruling -classes in 
America and on the continent of Western Europe. 
The difference between the two systems was essential- 
ly that of direct and indirect acquisition of property 
and its disposal. The one was open, the other was 
secret, but the essential difference between the two 
* gontinued with the result that the Bolshevik doctrine- 
had to be modified and attenuated ; the scheme of 
private property has begun to be recognized though 
. grudgingly but necessarily as was to be -expected. 


As communism is a new doctrine and is still on 
the tapis the old policy has to be reconciled with the 
new and the cardinal difference betyeen democracy 
and ‘commuDism though still emphasized and com- 
monly preached are being narrowed down by a process” 
of natural human evolution with the result that the 
fanatics .of the two are denouncing both capitalism 
and monopolies. Still they are involuntarily and to 
some extent inconsistently working on the way of 
modernizing and moderating the excesses of both 
extreme systems of capitalism and communism. ‘The 
time will scon come when the two systems would so 
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blend as to become indistinguishable, except to the 
theorist who would like Karl Marx remain apart 
from human psychology and action, 


The advent of the Labour Party in England 
and in some of the Commonwealthsy and its reaction 
throughout the world, is eradicating some of the evils 
of plutocratic monopolies. Even in a country s8¢ 
advanced as-America, a struggle is proceeding between 
monopolies and popular rights. The words democracy 
and communism have become pass-words for the 
general public who neither appreciate nor even 
understand the true vrinciples, of human life when 


.it is brought face to face withthe. practical realism 


of human: nature. In India, the political apogee of 
nationalization -of private economy has become 
confused, though if a judicial view be taken of 
nationalization, it would introduce the evils of the 
Marxian doctrine of communism, 


Servants of the State cannot be expected to work 
for their wages, when they have means of aggrandising 
themselves by imperceptible corruption and indolence. 
There is no spur of self-advancement in proceeding 
to carry out the national purpose of national godd. 
A short analysis of any of the nationalized and 
privately owned ventures would clear up the -main 
factor which is a fulerum of human action. 


Human society has always been imperfect and 
would continue to so remain till we reach the paradise 
of human perfection. That is a far cry in the present 
century and though the apostles of nationalization, 
communism and democracy all concentrate their eye 
on such an apotheosis they would never reach the 
ideal goal of human happiness, such happiness ag 
we dream of, but such happiness is impossible, in 
human Societies—in which the brain power ig 80 
unevenly divided and most of which is so wantonly 
dissipated. . : : 

While there is a venomous tug-of-war proceeding 
between democracy and commutism, the leaders of 
the two are re-shaping their own constitutions to 
create new factors for popular en masse, the fact 


being that while the West is fighting for democracy, 
democracy ig still amorprous and re-shaping itself, and 
the same is equally true of communism. The fact 18 
that neither side is quite sure of the ground uvon 
which it treads. , 


PRODUCE OR PERISH 
By Manaraza SRISCHANDRA NANDY, M.A., Of Cossimbazar, i 


a Ex-Minister, Government of Bengal* . 


. 


Smvor the termination of the War the problem of food 
supply has engaged the anxious consideration -of think- 
ing people in almost all countries of the world. ‘here 
is an acute food ‘shortage everywhere, and the main 
reason for this will no doubt have to be found in the 
wide-spread destruction, devastation and genera] ul- 
settlement caused by the War itself. But there are also 
much more fundamental forces in operation resulting 
jn this general uncertainty and the dislocation of living 
conditions. As a well-known publicist tells us, the 
world’s population is today 8 per cent larger than 1t 
was before the War while the world’s total food 
production is more than 6 per cent below the pre-war 
level: Coming nearer home, we know that India also 
had her share in this-general dislocation of life caused 
by the War and all its accompanying evils. We also 
know that while our population goes on climbing 
steadily at the rate of 1-2 per cent every year, our 
food production actually indicates a declining rate, the 
adverse balance being met by precarious imports from 
abroad. Available statistics for the last few years tend 
to show that though imports from abroad had become 
available to us in quantities exceeding pre-war average 
figures, the yield of crops in India itself suffered to aD 
unusual extent for two successive years due to adverse 
seasonal conditions. a daa be seen from the follow- 
ing figures ; 
TELD OF CEREALS 
(Alleindia’ figures in lakhs of tons) 


Average Rice Wheat Jowar Total Difference - 
5 years & (Four from 
ending Bajra cereals) average 
o 9043-44 282 106° 112. 500 

1944-45 301 108 109, «518 +18 
1945-46 284 92 88 . 464 —36 
1946-47 302 34 85 468 —32 


These figures no doubt ‘indicate an exceptional 
shortage in our food production, and one should not, 
wonder that the organisation for internal procurement 
of foodgrains experienced a rather unusual strain within 
recent times. Then again when India looked abroad for 
the procurement of foodgrains, it was found that the 
allocation of foodgrains by international bodies have 
fallen far short of the minimum needed to maintain 
even a 12.02. ration throughout the country. Over and 
above this, these food imports had to be obtained at 


unreasonably high prices, causing an abnormal] strain — 


on the country’s limited toreign exchange resources and 
involving heavy expenditure on food subsidies. 

It is true that it is not for the beggar also te play 
the part of a chooser. But if we recall how India 
responded. generously to the grim needs of the United 
Nations during the War, and ungrudgingly opened her 
granaries for their use, we might have reasonably 
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enough put forward a claim for a much better treat- 
ment in this matter of food supplies. “However, the 


-essential lesson that comes- out of this food-import 


episode should not be lost on us. For her very , exis- 
tence, India must concentrate with an iron deter- 
mination on the produciion of food requirements, all 
by herself, so that. the goal of self-sufficiency is reached 
as early as possible. There is a smug self-complacency 
in some quarters that we have after all the food 
rationing system which would anyhow solve all our 
problems in this regard. But we shall have to remember 
that rationing is only a means to an end, an emergency 
measure to tide over a temporary crisis, Moreover, 
rationing involves a privation and sacrifice on the part 
of the individual, which can only be worth-while it 
forces are Set in motion enabling the nation to do away 
with this self-imposed curtailment of the freedom 0! 
choice. Hence the very imposition of a rationing system 
also. implies that the Government must have a well- 
thought-out long-term plan. for speeding up food 
production and an immediate programme of a produc: 
tion drive. 

It is rather distressing to note that in the past, the 
Government of the country did not take up quite 
seriously this constructive aspect of food policy. Aud 
this lack of seriousness is now reflected in the fact 
that so far as food production .is concerned al] the 
available statistics indicate a much worse position 
today. The Grow More Food Campaign undertaken by 
all the Provincial Governments on the initiative of the 
Government at the Cetitre proved to be more or less 
a fiasco. soe a 
With the dawn of freedom, our problems have also 
multiplied. Apart from the fact that there is a tendency 
in our country for the growth of population to outrun 
the increase of.food supply, there has been a tremen- 
dous problem of congestion of population in different 
localities, due to vast migrations of refugees from 
Pakistan and other affected areas. Then again, thanks 
to the Partition of India, a good portion of fertile and 
well-irrigated tracts of land have passed away from 
our hands. In Bengal, for example, we know that our 
position as regards food production has been danger- 
ously affected due to the major paddy-growing area’ 
being made over to Eastern Bengal. In short, as 2 
result of partition there is now the sad legacy of less 
food but more to be fed. And the problem further 
multiplies as there is a steady influx of refugees from 
Eastern Pakistan as also Western Pakistan. ‘The 
essential point, therefore, is that we must now have 
a vigorous policy of increased food production, and 
that this must be planned and geared up in such & 
manner as to make it adjustable to the consumptio® 
requirements of our increasing population, leaving at 
the same time a comfortable margin for the displaced 
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millions "seeking refuge in the territories of the Indian 
' Union. It is not sufficient to provide relief to the 
refugees ; nor is it sufficient to provide alone for their 
rehabilitation and resettlement. The essential test o! 
our competence to handle this colossal problem, so fat 
of course as the economic implications are concerned, 
is to find a permanent solution of their food problem 
on a satisfactory basis. ; 
- Having due regard to the existing background of 
the Indian scene, the sentiments expressed by Pandit 
Nehru in his recent broadcast speech on the productiot 
crisis acquires a rather grim significance : 


“We talk of freedom, but today that political 
freedom does not take us far, unless there ig 
economic freedom. Today, we have, in addition, to 
face tremendous problems of vast migration ‘and 
large colossal number of refugees. They are not 
incapable’ of producing, but- circurnstances have 
forced them into this unhappy position, So we 
have to think of production as an urgent problem 
even more than what we have otherWise done.” 

We must realise by now that there is Bo longer 
any room for handling the food’ situation in a .com- 
placent or long-winded fashion, usual with the previous 
Government. It is refreshing .to note that some of the 
Provincial Governments are showing signs of a Dew 
responsibility in this regard, and that at least one of 
them has come forward with a Grow More Food Drive 
with definite targets and a time-schedule to realise 
estimated increases in the production of cereals. But 
the main -fact is that we must not repeat the mistakes 
of the past or make a defective - approach to the 
problem in the absence of reliable data. In Bengal, for 


example, the root cause of agricultural deterioration 


was never gone into, or taken into serious account in 
any programme connected with the Grow More Food 
Drive. Yet a commonsense view of the situation is that 
any such scheme is sure to come to grief uMless the 
basic factor of the deterioration of our river systems 
and the absence of irrigation facilities is duly consi- 
dered and provided for. In Bengal, everf the few earlier 
canals that were taken up, were not irrigation canals 
proper, but were undertaken either for navigation 
purposes. or simply to combat famine and thereby 
provide relief to the famine-stricken people. It may 
seem strange, but it is true to say that the only canal 
made for irrigation purposes was in respect. of the 
Damodar, and that even here a faulty approach to the 
problem of canal rates as also a faulty execution of the 
canal works robbed this beneficent measure of much 
of its value. 
If, therefore, we are to ensure success fpr the Grow 
More Food Drive in Bengai, we must go into the root 
. cause of agricultural deterioration and take up at the 
game time a matter-of-fact and practical view of the 
situation. Our immediate task in this respect should be 
to collect the data of— 
1. available cultivable land not.under cultivation ; 


. 2. lands not under cultivation but*which can be 
made cultivable ; 


“ciate the manifold benefits of canals. 
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lands which can not be improved ; 
lands were there are actual facilities of irrigation} 
Jands other than food crops grown, but which 
a -be converted into food-crop-growing areas ; 
ad, 

6. areas specially suitable for intensive cultivation. 

Due care must be taken to ensure accurate statistics 

made afresh by proper experts to avoid the unfortunate 
consequences of ill-founded statistical data of the 
production per acre leading to the lasi Bengal famine 
and the unpleasant happenings of the recent jute . 
forecast. — 
‘To draw up a bold and definite programme for 


SE ge 


‘increased production the cultivators of the Province 


are found faced with an array of difficulties. Apart 
from usual primitive and outmoded habits of life, they 
suffer from all kinds of handicaps in respect of suitable — 
irrigation facilities, supply of manures and fertilisers, 
adequate marketing facilities, etc. In Bengal, large 
areas produce only one crop and this-is due to the 
conservative habits of the people as also to absence 
of irtigation facilities and consequent deterioration m 
soil fertility. Of late, in Bengal, the average rainfall 
has also deteriorated due to ruthless -deforestation 
specially during the last War and so some means of 
irrigation other than depending on rainfall have 
become much more indispensable. . 

There are various methods of as ieee practice in 
Bengal, ¢.9., 


1. artificial irrigation by drawing water from Beels 
and other water sources by improved methods ; 

2. well irrigation for a limited area ; 

8. tank irrigation from tanks. : 

Unfortunately, however, all old irrigation wells aud 
tanks in Bengal have deteriorated as they have not 
been improved in proper time and the Tank Improve- 
ment Bill with all its promises lost its efficacy on fhe 
people as it was not taken up seriously. The Damodar. 
Canal has, however, all along been helpful in irrigating 
the areas lying within its ambit to a great extent and 
its utility has been very ‘much appreciated of late by 
the public in the years of continued drought. I, is, 
however, refreshing to note that there is now an over- 
whelming general demand for its extension and a2 
amicable settlement regarding the rate has also beet 
reached between the Government and the public which, 
I hope, will help the people of other areas to appre- 
In the Punjab 
where rainfall is scarce and capricious and people d0 
not depend ‘on it, canal irrigation has been very much 
successful in the resulting rise of the staridard of living 
of the people and in the indirect returns to the State 
by fetching a very. decent income from irrigation, In 
the U. P., the portion which adopted canal irrigation 
has proved eminently successful. I had the special 
opportunity of studying at first-hand myself the canal 
systems of Mysore executed on scientific lines where 
they have proved a great boon to the cultivators for 
they do not know what is failure of crops. "There are 
other portiotis of the State where the construction ot 
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permanent canals has proved to be the only safe and 
reliable system to get a sure production. It is a wel- 
come feature that the Government of West Bengal 
budgeted this year for 86 lakhs-of rupees for several 
irrigation projects in agricultural » areas including re- 
excavation of irrigation tanks. The multipurpose 
scheme in respect of the Damodar Valley has already 
been taken up and I am glad to learn that the first sod 
in respect of the Mor Scheme has also been cut by the 
Hon’ble Minister-in-Charge. This would introduce 2 
much-needed agricultural prosperity in an area neglec- 
ted in the past and one can easily hope that the 
Darekeswar Project will also be taken up as early as 
possible so as to complete.the picture in.this area. 

To assist in increased production, the district 
agricultural farms Should rise up to the situation and 
give the cultivators proper training how to grow more 
food with minimum cost by improved appliances. And 
the necessary effort of the Government to start aD 
Agricultural College in West Bengal to secure requisite 
trained staff for improved agricultural activities at the 
cost of 2 lakhs of rupees is a move in the right 
direction. Again, adequate provision must be made for 
the regular supply of artificial manures and improved 
fertilisers. The Government measures so far adopted 
in the form of compost and other varieties to improve 
the fertility of the soil failed to achieve the desired 
purpose for its want of popularising the same. It is 
really unfortunate that for absence of any fertiliser or 
manures some lands have got to be kept fallow which 
means less production. So vigorous efforts must be 
made immediately to supply better manures to improve 
the yield per acre. With improved production, facilities 
for marketing will have to be arranged to eNsure 
better returns to the peasants direct and provisioDs 

. : :0: 
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should be made for the improvement of roads for inter- 
linking the paddy-growing areas with the market. 

Along with the Grow More Food Drive the grow- 
ing of vegetables should receive equal attention and 
encouragement and the huge plots of land suitable for 
such purposes and lying within reasonable distance 
from the market should be used for growing vegetables. 
Adequate propaganda work should be made in the 
direction and if the means of transport be improved - 
vegetable growing may be encouraged in the interior 
and people will then have a natural inducement for it. 

In short, for the increased production of agricul- 
tural lands in West Bengal there must be an all-out 
drive for improving the river system, increasing the 
number of canals in suitable areas and for small areas 
improvement of tanks as- well. With the, availability 
of cheap electricity in future as a result of the adop- 
tion of hydro-electric scheme, tube-well irrigation may- 
be introduced in suitable cases for limited areas. But 
canal irrigation represented by far the most regular, 
well-defined and controlled system of irrigation, for 
besides helping intensive cultivation on suitable areas, 
canals will not only be able to irrigate during the rainy 
season but also in winter help growing the winter crop ~ 
and other suitable crop according to the suitability of 
the land.- 

The food problem ig one of the most vital problems 
with us today. The people of West Bengal live in a 
state of starvation and they are diminishing every day 
in vitality and potentiality. There is urgent need for” 
them to lead a healthy normal life and unless they 
have a secure and solid food front to get nursed back 
4o physical fitness they cannot evidently be expected 
to-play the vigorous role of a free citizen in an In- 
dependent India. Produce or Perish ! 





AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF EAST AND WEST Benes: 
’ By INDU BHUSAN GHOSH, ma, Bu. 


Unprvipep BencAL 
As an undivided unit, Bengal enjoyed the monopoly 
in supply of raw jute (producing about 92 per cent of 
India’s total supply), contributed about 32 per cedt 
of India’s total rice production, 22 per cent of raw 
cow-hides and 11 per Gent of raw goat-skins, 20 per cent 
each of tea and raw silk, and about 23 per cent of 
India’s raw tobacco.’ The geographical location ot 
Bengal, its climate aud the splendid river system have 
all combined to make the soil highly fertile and the 
province iy endowed with extensive agricultural 
resources. The total. area under cultivation in united 
Bengal was over 30 million acres, of which about 2 
million acres were irrigated. The per capita cropped 
area, worked out at about 0-67 acre. The forest tracts 
eovered an-srea of 4:5 million acres and the province 
jad about 4 million acres of cultivable wastes and 


about 956,000 acres of current fallows. According to the 
census of 1941, Bengal was the most populous- province 
of India with a population Of. about 60-3 million and 
having a density of 742 per square mile. The province 
covered an area, of 82,876 square miles. Over 68 per cet 
of the population was engaged in agriculture, 10-5 
per cent in industry, 6-2 per cent in trade, 2-3 per cent 
in transport, 2 per cent in public administration and 
liberal’ arts and the remaining 7-6 per cent in 
miscellaneous occupations, , 


Tue Partirion—Economic CoNSEQUENCES 


With the creation of the Dominions ‘of India and 
Pakistan on August 15, 1947, the former province ot 
Bengal was divided into two separate provinces, West 
Bengal, which belongs to the Dominion of India, and 
East: Bengal, which is part of the Dominion of Paki- 
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stan. The partitioning of the province has brought 
about. certain fundamental changes in the relative 
economic position of the two units: —East Bengal 
remains a predominantly agricultural area, while about 
92 per cent of the large-scale production is confined to 
West Bengal. East Bengal is favourably placed in 
respect of cottage and small-scale industries like hand- 
loom cotton weaving, jute weaving, the button indus- 
try, the conch-shell industry, ete. The mineral resources 
of East Bengal are, however, very poor, while West 
Bengal is rich in coal, iron ore and certain .other 
minerals. East Bengal’s hydro-electric power resources 
are extensive provided they can be tapped successfully. 
Now that the respective Governments of Hast and 
West Bengal are to follow individual lines of agricul- 
tural and economic policy, it is essential to have & 
proper estimate of the various agricultural resources 
of the two units. The inadequacy of statistical data in 
our country is a handicap to this line-of inquiry but 
any State planning requires a complete and clear 
picture of the country’s resourées before any pro- 
gramme of development can be fixed on scientific lines. 
Collection of data relatirg to each sector of national 
economy, its appropriate tabulation and rational inter- 
pretation can only indicate the lines along which action 
should be’ directed. Tha extreme importance of statis 
tics in the realm of State planning is now itcreasingly 
realised by our Government atd it is hoped that early 
measures will be adopted to secure integration of both 
agricultural and industvial statistics in the provinces 
and States. ; 
in the following pages I have attempted. a general 
assessment of the dgricultural. résources of East and 
West Bengal, based on the latest available statistics, 
which may be of some interest to people in trade and 
to the general public. The article presents merely a 
summary of economic facts, with no attempt at future 
planning. 
AREA AND FPoruLATION 
. East Bengal, ss constituted under the Boundary 


Commission Award (Radcliffe Award—1947), comprises . 


. 16 districts of the former united Benga] together with 
the district of Sylhet from the province of Assam. ‘lhe 
total area of the province is about 54,100 square miles, 


representing about 65 per cent of the total area Of. 


undivided Bengal, with a population of about 41,800,000, 
The average density of population is 792 per -square 
mile and the percentage of Muslims to the total popu- 
lation is about 71. West Bengal covers an area of about 
28,700 square miles with a population of over 20 million. 
Of the total population, about 75 per cent are Hindus 
and the number of Muslims is believed to be slightly 
under 5 million. The average density of population is 
756 per square mile. About 70 per cent of the total 
cropped area of undivided Bengal has gotle to Hast 
Bengal. , 
Cur Crors—Rica 

United Bengal contributed about one-third ot 

India’s total rice production, containing about 34 
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per cent of the total acreage under rice. Rice consti- 
tutes the staple food of the local people and it occupies 
“the largest cultivated area in both East and West 
Bengal. The average annual production of rice in East. 
Bengal is caleulated‘at 64 million tons, while West 
Bengal produces about 33 million tons. With the 
partition, about 70 per cent of the acreage under rice 
in undivided Bengal has gone to East Bengal. 

According to the 1947-48 crop forecasts, the total 
production of rice (aman, aus and boro) in West Bengal 
-is estimated at 3,202,730 tons and that of East Bengal 
at 6,107,870 tons. Both the provinces will face a heavy 
‘deficit in rice during the year 1948. Although the 
_largest rice-producing areas are.found in Bengal, the 
province as a whole is deficient in respect of food 
supplies. However, ‘considering the total area available 
for cultivation and the culturable wastes in East and 
West Bengal, it is probable that with improved and 
more intensive cultivation .and better irrigation 
facilities both the provincés can attain self-sufficiency 
in the matter of rice supplies. It is estimated that there 
are about 2,100,000 acres of culturable wastes in Hast 
Bengal and 1,625,000 acres in West Bengal. The current 
fallows in the respective provinces are estimated at 
488,000 acres and 468,000 acres. 

The following table shows the total acreage ancé 
estimated yields of rice in the two provinces according: 
to the latest official statistics : 


East Bengal . 
Yield 








Area. ~ 
; : (acres) (tons) 
Winter rice (aman) 13,355,500 4,738 800 
, Autumn rice (aus) 4,803,500 1,200,000 
Summer rice (bero) 464,000 168,570 
Total 18,623,000 6,107,370 
West Bengal 
Area Yield * 
(acres) , (tons) - 
Winter rice (aman) 6,500,000 2,805,000, 
Autumn rice (aus) 1,415,100 379,000 
Summer rice (boro) 36,000 18,730 
Total 7,951,100 8,202,730 


Of the 497 rice mills in undivided Bengal, about 7% 
are in Hast Bengal and 418 in West Bengal. These mills 
aré. capable of milling about 85 per cent of the total 
marketable surplus of paddy in both the provinces. ‘he | 
majority of the mills in East Bengal are primitive it 
type with a limited milling capacity. 

; Jore 

Jute is the- principal commercial crop of Bengal. 
As an undivided unit, Bengal was the only exporter of 
this fibre to the whole world and produced over 9% 
per cent of India’s total supply. During the last few 
years, united Bengal exported, on an average, raw jute 
worth Rs. 10 crores and jute manufactures worth Rs. 54 
crores per annum. The division of the provinte hag 
placed East Bengal in a much more favourable position 
in respect of the supply of raw jute, the province 
ecntributing about 92 per cent of Bengal’s total pro- 
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duction. According to the 1947-48 crop forecasts, the 
total area under jute in undivided Bengal was 2,287,845, 
acres (representing 50 per cent of the acreage in 1940), 
of which about 90 per cent or 2,058,670 acres were 12 
East Bengal and 10 per cent-or 229,175 acres in West 
Bengal. The estimated yield of raw jute in 1947-48 15 
about 6,842,605 bales (400 pounds edch) for Hast Bengal 
and 549,470 bales for West Bengal. The following table 
*shows the total acreage and yields of jute in the two 
provinces : 
1947-48 Crop Forecasts 


Area Yield 

(acres) (bales of 400 

: pounds each) 
East Bengal 2,058,670 6,842,605 
West Bengal 929,175 549,470 
Total 2,287 845 7,392,075 
Total of Indian Union 645,685  _—+1,605,970 
Total of Pakistan — 2,058; 670 6,842,605 
Total (India ‘and 2 704,355 8,538,575 


Pakistan). 

All the 104 jute mills of the former united Bengal 
are located in and around Calcutta, and West Bengal 
accounts for about 57 per cent of the world’s total 
looms engaged in the manufacture of jute textiles. 
There are no jute mills in East Bengal and the pr0- 
vince has only 20 to 25 jute baling presses with an 
estimated daily production capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 
pucca bales. In spite of the virtual monopoly enjoyed 
by East’ Bengal in respect of raw jute supply, the 
province has very limited facilities for direct export to 
foreign countries. Jute is more important as an item of 
export and foreigners are interested -mostly in jute 
manufactures. Most of the supplies from East Bengal 
arg sent to Calcutta for foreign shipment either as raw 
jute or as, hessian and gunny bags. This has put West 
Bengal in a position of clear advantage. 

The total annual consumption of raw jute by the 
mills in West Bengal is estimated at 6,000,000 bales, 
while the supply from the provitce does not cover 
more than 9 per cent of the requirements. The local 
production is hardly sufficient to meet the essential 
domestic needs, and it is doubtful if West Bengal will 
be able. to produce any exportable surplus of jute 


within the next few years. Under the present scarcity - 


of food supplies, it is not advisable to eMcourage un- 
regulated extension of jute cultivation in the province 
but immediate steps should be taken to increase the 
yield per acre. With improved methods of cultivation, 
better seeds, use of fertilisers, consolidation of holdings 
on an economic basis and reclamation of the culturable 
wastes and current fallows, the province can expect to 
become at least self-sufficient in the . matter of jute 
supply. , 
, Tea 

United Bengal contributed about 20 per cent of 
India’s total production of tea, having about 26 per ceDt- 
of the total -acreage. Assam and Bengal together 
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accounted for more than 80 per cent of India’s total 
crop. On an average, Bengal exported tea worth over 
Rs. 20 crores per annum, East Bengal (excluding 
Sylhet) does not account for more than 3 to 4 per cent 
of Bengal’s total supply of tea. With Sylhet, however, 
the position of East Bengal has improved considerably; 
the area under tea in the province now being 74,112 
acres . (about 41 per cent of West Bengal’s total 
acreage). The following table shows the estimated 
acreage and- yields of tea for the two provinces during 
1947-48 : 





Area, Yield 
(aeres) * (pounds) 
East Bengal 74,112 41,700,000 
West Bengal 180,000 110,000,000 
Total 254,112 151,700,000 
Total of Indian Union 766,435 $48,300,000 
Total of Pakistan 74, 112 41,700,000 
Total (India and 840,547. 547 585,000,000 

Pakistan) : 


West Bengal is, however, more fortunate in having 
.some of the most productive tea gardens of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri districts. The better liquoring teas are 
also grown in this province. 


Tosacco ? 

Undivided Bengal produced about one-fourth of 
-India’s total raw tobacco, containing about one-fifth of 
the total acreage under the crop. The north Bengal 
zone—the districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
together with Cooch Bihar State—includes nearly four- 
fifths of the tobacco area in Bengal. In 1943-44, the 
total area uDder tobacco in Bengal was estimated at 
300,000 acres with a total yield of about 110,000 tons. 
East Bengal is favourably placed in respect of the 
supply of raw tobacco, containing more than two-thirds 
of the total acreage of undivided Bengal. The following 
table shows the estimated acreage and Yields of 
wobeace in Eas} and West Bengal for 1946-47 : 





ae : ue 

: acres (tons 

East Bengal 112,200 43,500 

West Bengal 55,000 21,000 
Total 167,200 64,500 - 


Of the three tobacco factories in undivided Bengal, 
all are in West Bengal. 

Omsreps : 

The area under different oilseeds in undivided 
Bengal was about 8 to’9 per cent of the total acreage 
in India.“The province exported Oilseeds worth Rs. 2 
crores per annum. Linseed, mustard and sesamum Cab 
constitute the principal vegetable -oilseeds produced 12 
Bengal. East Bengal is better placed in respect of the 
supply of oilseeds, containing about 62 per cent of the 
total acreage. However, due to the inferior qualities 
of the seeds and their low oil content, the oil mills ot 
Bengal depend to a great extent on imports from other 
provinces. It is estimated that over 140,000 tons of 
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rape and mustard seeds are imported into Bengal per 
annum. This handicap can probably be removed by 


introduction of better varieties of seeds and demarca~ 


tion of suitable zones for their econOmic production. 
The following table shows the estimated acreage under 
different oilseeds in Fast and West Benen according 
to the 1947-48 forecasts : 

Area Under Oilseeds 














(acres) 

East West Totalfor Total average 

_ Bengal Bengal Bengal yield for Bengal 
(tons) 
Linseed 107,000. 42,100 149,100 30,600 
Rape & Mustard 415,500 144,500 560,000 130,000 
Sesamum (ti) 84,200 10,200 94400 33,000 
Groundnut — - 400 3,000 3,400 1,000 
Castor seed fa 2,400* 200 

Cocoanut 13,500* 

Total 507,100 199,800 822, 800 194,200 


There are about’ 170 oil mills in West Bengal 
including ‘the small factories 
workers. Of these, about 15 to 20 mills are run on 42 
organised scale. East Bengal is unfavourably placed in 
respect of vegetable oil production, the number ‘tf 
organised mills operating in the province being under 
five. There are, however, quite a number of oj] presses 
(village gharies) in East. Bengal which are operated on 
a cottage scale. These ghanies are mostly engaged in 
crushing mustard seeds. 
: SUGARCANE — 

Bengal is extremely deficient in ooae: of supply 
of sugar, being dependent for more than 80 per cent 
of it8 annual requirements on imports from other 
provinces. The two provinces of Bihar and the United 
Provinces together account for more than 70 ‘per cent 

. of India’s total sugar production. The average annual 
production of sugar in’ uNdivided Bengal was about 
20,000 to 25,000 tons (representing only 2 per cent of 
India’s total); while the actual production in 1946-47 
_amounted to 18,678 tons Low yield per acre, poor 
recovery of sugar per cent cane and éMferior varieties 
of cane grown in the province are responsible for low 
production. According to thé 1947-48 crop forecasts, 
the total area under sugarcane 
estimated at 224,500 acres while West Bengal’s acreage 
ig placed at 54,500 atres. East Bengal’ contains about 
80 per cent of the total acreage under sugarcane 12 
undivided Bengal. : ; 

Of the nine sugar factories in Bengal, six are in 
East Bengal and three in West Bengal. There are good 
potentialities for developing” the sugar industry ot 
successful lines in both the provinces. The West Bengal 
Government is understocd to have obtained sanction 
from the Government of India for establishing addi- 
tional sugar factories in the province. At present, West 
Bengal does not produce more than 14 per cent of its 
requirements and the situation in East Bengal is 20 
better. “ 


“* ‘In the abserice of separate figures, the totals for undivided 
the estimates relate to figures for 1943-44, 





Bengal are shown : 


employing less than 20 - 


jin Fast Bengal is, 
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Wart . 

Bengal does not corttribute more than 0° e per cent 
of India’s total supply of wheat. Before the partition, 
Bengal imported about 222,000 tons of wheat every 
year from outside. However, the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat in the province is very low, being only 
12 pounds per annum. According to the 1946-47 crop 
forecasts, the total area under wheat in undivide& 
Bengal was 192,300 acres, of which about 75 per cent 
or 144,225 acres were in East Bengal. The total annual 
production of wheat in Hast Bengal’ is about 30,000 to 
35,000 tons, while West Bengal produces only 10,000 to 
12,000 tons. The flour mills in both the provinces are 
dependent on imported wheat to a great extent, ‘here 
are about ten flour mills in West Bengal, while the 
number in East Bengal is negligible. Some recent 
arrangements have, however, been made in East Bengat 
for milling atta and flour. : 

Frorrs AND VEGETABLES 

Bengal grows mostly the perishable varieties ot 
fruits Including mangoes, bananas, oranges, pineapples, 
guavas and plums. The province is deficient in respect 


-of supply of dry fruits. The famous ‘Malda’ mangoes 


are found in Hast Bengal while -the ‘Darjeeling’ oranges 
are grown in West Bengal. Prior to the inclusion - of 
Sylhet, East Bengal had little acreage under oranges 
but with Sylhet the province has now a large supply 
of this fruit. According to the 1948-44 crop statistics, 
the total acreage under fruits and vegetables (including 
root crops) in undivided Bengal was about 934,600 
acres, of which more than 60 per cent were in Hast 
Bengal. West Bengal, however, contributes about 6U 
per cent of the total potato production of Bengal. In 
the absence of separate statistics, the following table 
showing the extent of fruit production in undivided 
Bengal may be of some interest : 


e 
Area . Yield 
\. (aeres) (maunds of . 
. 82-2/7 pounds} 
Mangoes 187,406 19,206,026 
Bananas 110,100 ~ 55,050,000 
Oranges 2,000° 410,160 
Other citrus fruits 475 47,500 
Guavas 500 - . 22500 
Pineapples 4,660 233,000 
“Plums. 25 3,125 
Source: Report of the Bengal Industrial Survey 


Committee, published by the Govern- 


ment of West Bengal, 1948. 

.West Bengal has good potentialities for developing 
the fruit preservation industry but at the present time 
the industry is small compared to that of the United | 
Provinces or the Punjab (East and West). 

Bast Bengal has extensive supplies of fish, eggs and 
poultry. A considerable percentage of these commo- 
dities in the Calcutta market.comes from East Bengal.- 
The Government of West Bengal has, however, launched 
a four-year scheme of pisciculture in every uDion abd 
sub-division of the proviuce. The scheme will cost the 
Government about Rs. 44 lakhs and when completed, 
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it is expected to make the province self-sufficient in 
the matter of fish supply. The province has also good 
potentialities for developing coastal fisheries along the 
el of Bengal. © ez 

Corron ; 

Bengal is at a disadvantage in respect. of cotton 
supply, its production being only 0-4 per eent of India’s 
total. In 1940-41, the acreage under cotton in Bengal 
was 81,000 acres and production amounted to 29,000 
bales. India produced about 4-5 million bales of cotton 
jn 1946-47, of which Bengal’s share did not exceed 
20,000 bales. About 70 per cent of the total acreage 
‘under cotton in undivided Bengal hag gone ‘to East 
Bengal but.the quality of cotton produced in both East 
and West Bengal is inferior and unsuitable for use by 
the local spinning mills, Before the war,-most of the 
supplies from Bengal were exported to Japan. As only 
short-staple cotton is.grown in both East and West 
Bengal, the textile mills and handlooms operating in 
the provinces are entirely dependent on imports from 
outside for their requirements of yarn. 

Of the 39 textile milly of undivided Bengal, about 
nine are in East Bengal and the rest in West Bengal. 
Of the textile mills in West Bengal, about 14 are spin- 
‘ning mills and others are non-spinning. West Bengal 
has great potentialities for developing the cotton 
textile industry, while Hast Bengal has certain dis- 
advantages in respect of power, labour and transporta- 
tion. : 

SeRICULTURE ° 

Wndivided Bengal contributed 
of the total Indian production of raw silk, its annual 
production being about 300,000° pounds. Of. the total 
supply from Bengal, about 70 per cent comes from 
Malda in East Bengal and the remaining 30 per cent 
$rom Murshidabad and Birbhum in West Bengal. 
Charkha silk comprises over 80 per cent of the total 
production. The following table shows the estimated 
production of raw silk and cocoons in the two 
provinces : 








East Bengal West Bengal ~ Total for 
: é Bengal 
(pounds) 
-Filature silk 35,000 - 15,000 50,000 
Charka, silk 175,000 75,000 250,000 
' Total 210,000 90,000 300,000 
‘Cocoons 4,200,000 . 1,800,000 6,000,000 


In 1946-47, the total acreage under mulberry ™m 
Bengal was estimated at 9,500 acres, of which over 7,00U 
acres were in East Bengal. The quality of silk produced 
in both the provinces is not properly graded and 
-standardised. The most serious defect of Charkha silk is 
that it is not coritinuous which makes it unsuitable for 
weaving with.speed machinery. The local weaving 
mills, therefore, prefer the imported silk from Japan, 
‘China, U.S.A. and other countries. Both provinces 
‘have scope for the improved cultivation of mulberry 
and production of better quality of silk with proper 
assistance from: their respective Governments. 
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about 20 per cent: 
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There are six silk weaving mills in West Bengal 
with about 700 power looms in operation. More than 
3,000 handloom silk weavers are working in Murshi- 
dabad and Bankuré in West Bengal. East Bengal nas 
no silk-weaving factories. 

Hives anp Skins 

Bengal is a primary centre for supply of raw hides 
and skins. The province contributes more than one- 
fifth of the total Indian production of raw cow-hides 
and 11 per cent of raw goat-skins. Of the total supply 
from Bengal, East Bengal contributes about 80 per cent 
of the ‘raw cow-hides and 70 per cent of the raw goat 
skins, the largest ‘supplies coming from Dacea’ and 
Chittagong. In the pre-war days when there were not 
Many export restrictions, Bengal exported raw hides 
worth Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 lakhs and goat sking worth over 
@ crore of rupees per annum. The following table 
shows the estimated production of hides and skins m 
both the provinces : 


. East West Total for 
Bengal Bengal Bengal 

‘ (number of pieces) 
Raw cow hides- 5,144,000 1,286,000 6,430,000 
Raw goat skins 2,117,500 907,500 3,025, 000 


As there are no presses for baling hides and skins 
in East Bengal and the port facilities at Chittagong 
are limited, most of the supplies from Bast Bengal 
are sent to Caleutta for foreign shipment. There are 
about 300 tanneries in Bengal including 256 small 
Chinese cottage tanneries. Of these, about 15 or. 16 
aré fairly organised and 5 or 6 are run on a large 
seale. Almost all the tanneries are in West. Bengal. 


Prose¢tep -DEVELOPMENTS 


The Governments of both East and West Bengal 
have announced extensive plans for the improvemett 
of agriculture in their respective provinces. Abolition 
of the zamindari system, State development of waste 
lands, and construction of irrigation ~ facilities are 
plained for the near future. With the abolition of the 
zamindari system, the Government of West Bengal 
‘proposes to take over all the agricultural lands in the 
province and introduce co-operative farming. The 
East “Bengal Government proposes to establish 
peasant proprietorship of all agricultural lends, 43 
opposed to State ownership envisaged so far, There 
is no artificial irrigation system in East Bengal; the 
rivers Brahmaputra, Padma, Meghna, Dhaleswari and 
Lakshya with their tributaries provide natural 
hrigation. The Government, however, intends to start 
work on a multi-purpose scheme, known as the Karta- 
fuli project, in Chittagong. The West Bengal Govern- 
ment, in alliance with the Governments of Bihar, | 
Orissa and Nepal, is interested in early completion 
of the various multi-purpose schemes like the 
Damedar-Kosi project, Mahanadi project, and the 
Maurakshy Reservoir project. The West Bengal 
Government has also prepared a scheme for the 
erection of a barrage across the river Ganges with 2 
view to improving the crop conditions of central 
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Bengal on either side of the Bhagirathi and 
to resuscitate the dying rivers Bhairab, Jalangi, 
Mathabhanga and Ichamati of central Bengal. 
Most of these schemes’ are incorporated in 


the Government.of India’s national development 
projects aud the Central Government will contribute. 
substantial financial aid. The multi-purpose projects, 
when completed, will provide extensive irrigation 
facilities to West Bengal and will make possible 
‘scientific pisciculture and afforestation on a wide 
scale. The hydro-electric resources of the province 
will also be immensely increased. A full-fledged agri- 
cultural college is to be established in West Bengal 
some time this year. 
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MAHATMA ‘GANDHI’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, ma, rho, vsitt., 
University of Lucknow — 


Wuen the historian of the future would appraise the 
greatest men of world history and evaluate their place 
in creative thought and activity, lie will surely find no 
name standing out more spectacularly and convincingly 
than that-of Gandhiji who even in his own lifetime 
came to be looked upon as an Avater.or the greatest 
man of his age. He was not merely the greatest man, 
but the noblest and saintliest man too, and as the 


sorrowing humanity has now begun to realise, the - 


conjunction of the highest greatness and the ‘loftiest 
nobility is scarcely witnessed in history and uni- 
fortunately too little understood and honoured. His 
death is, therefore, an irreparable loss to the world as 
a whole. 

The real supremacy’ of Gandhiji ay in the remark- 
able integration cf life that was witnessed in his whole 
career. He never stood apart as a lofty apostle, If he 
was truly a Mahatma, he’ remained a man of the 
people amongst the peopie. It was his sterling nobility 
no less than his absolute oneness with the. poor and 
oppressed humanity that won’for him the unbounded 
faith and affection not only of -his own followers but 
of all people who knew him. A torch-bearer 0! 
humanity, he was wumniversally ‘loved for his noble 
simplicity and purity ef soul which came to him 
through a continuous cleansing of thé spirit by means 
of sacrifice and-prayer. Like a Sanntyasin he denied 
himéelf all earthly possessions and had the supreme 
pleasure of having all and owning nothing. And, his 


humanity to man and to all sentient beings knew 0- 


barriers of caste, creed or nationality. He refused t0 
make any distinction in his relationships with Hindu 
or Muslim, Christian, Parsee, Buddhist or Jew, or 
people of any other denomination, He treated all as 
his friends and regarded humans and sub-humans 88 
‘parents of the same Truth which is God. Who will 
forget his sympathies and sacrifices for his fellow 


countrymen in South Africa or in India, for the down~ 
txodden Harijans, for the submerged women, for the 
sub-humans, and for the unfortunates of all ereeds anG 


_ races ? He was in the truest sense of the term an inter- 


nationalist and was the highest type of the humanized 
man, 


That Gandhifi had a rich and composite personality” 
is well known. It would not have been a complicated 
affair, if he had merely been a Buddha, a Chaitanya, 
or a Kabir. There was in him the moral grandeur ot . 
all such saints. There was also in him the practical - 
leader of the world who could come down from his 
lofty heights to guide the footsteps of the ordinary- 
mortals. Thus, it would not have been as beautiful & 
as valuable, if he had “just been a saint or a teacher of 
mankind. It was the wonderful blending in him which 
was the fundamental-feature of his character. What he 
meant to humanity, and also what he achieved for 
humanity, was due to the fact. that he was more things 
than one. The bletiding was not merely one of modes: 
of life, but was one of the ancient Aryan culture and 
the: modern civilisation. As a- great link between the 
two, he could be a great reconciler. The name of one 
who could bridge the spiritual and the temporal, as 
well as the East and the -West, was bound to pass the 
connotation of a mere humanist to the connotation of 
a way of life or an institution that can save the war- 
weary humanity of today. 


The principle of non-violence which is Gandhiji’y 
greatest contribution to the world is: nothing which i=: 
strictly original, for it has existed in India for centuries. 
But, his originality lay, firstly, in that he applied the 
principle unlike his ancient end medieval prototypes to- 
the political sphere and +o inter-group ‘and inter~ 
national relations, and, secondly, in that he Yre~ 
emphasised it against the demoralising influence 08 
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Western militarism, Thus, he gave to the tmarmed 


masses a strength not of bullets and bombs, such 28 
the mighty oppressors possessed, but. the soul-force 
anborn in every human being which the world of today 
has yet to understand and which carried to its logical 
conclusion can abolish war for all time. To returt 
‘force for force “is to degrade oneself to the level of & 
brute who appreciates strength only in terms of death 
and destruction, while the power of non-violence ig the 
power of life and of the soul which cannot be etslaved 
or destroyed: It was on the basis of this philosophy of 
non-violence that Gandhiji struggled to free the soul 
of India and turn his countrymen who were slaves into 
xeal men again, their heads raised high and fit to fight 
for their ultimate fulfilment without recourse t0 
physical violence. Fear was conquered by soul force, 
and people in India, achieved a new dignity born ol 
truth and. fearlessness. The free India of today 
‘symbolises the triumph of Gandhiji’s power of no2- 
violence as a practical political weapon ; it also reveals 
the glory‘of man’s soul-force. It was by this, soul-force 
that Gandhiji induced thousands to court jail and other 
sacrifices and it is this very force which can still rescue 
the present civilisation from its impending doom. 

" To Gandhiji belongs the supreme glory of sacrific- 
ing his own life for the fulfilment of his mission. 1 
it requires two to create a trouble, and if one stead 
fastly refuses to be one of the two, there cannot be 
any quarrel. And, if there is violence from one side, 
the other side can meef, it more effectively by refusing 
to resist with violence. It is this doctrine, theoretically 
as old as civilisation, which Gandhiji applied to the 
eonduct of human’ affairs, not unlike Buddha who had 
said, “If hatred responds to hatred, when and where 
qwill hatred end ?” . 

“It was one of the turning-points in world history 
that Gandhiji chose the path of: suffering and satya- 
graha in the cause of justice for his countrymen. He 
had been to South Aftica on a professional visit to 
qwork as a lawyer in a big case, So far he had only 2 
vague idea of the colour bar and of the disabilities 
under which his fellow nationals laboured there. But, 
as he journeyed from Durban to Maritzburg he ex- 
perienced it in all its repulsive brutality. He had a first 


tlass ticket, yet he was forcibly pushed out of his. 


eompartment simply because he was Indian. That was 
a cold winter night and Gandhiji made the great choice 
of his life while he sat shivering on the open railway 
platform. He could have returned to India, and passed 
his days ag a lawyer, but he refused to do so. He chose 
'to fight against racial disabilities not by force of arms 
‘but by moral force, and thus developed his technique 
of satyagraha which when translated to the larger 
sphere of Indian polities wrought the miracle of 
transformation of a middle class political agitation into 
‘ mass awakening which incidentally is the biggest 
revolution known to world history. 

In Gandhiji’s view Swaraj was not a) the end 
of foreign domination. It was the moral regeneration 


of the people. His constructive programme was only 
means to that end. His Khaddar programme’ was the 
poor peasant’s salvation, for it summed up the 
reawakening of his creative genius. His fight against 
untouchability and the drink evil was meant to pro- 
mote the moral and social welfare of the people. His 
eduéational ideas reflected in the Wardha scheme wa3 
for the cultural rearmament of the common people. 
Last, but not the least, the communal unity pro~ 
gramme which he propagated till the last minuie of 
his life was for the development of a truly secular 
state in India. Above all, he sought to make religion 
and prayer a part and parcel of the nation’s life, for he 
believed that these can not “be divorced even from 
politics and that no work, however great, will really 
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prosper unless it has a moral backing. For a complete - 


fulfilment of this moral discipline, he inculcated the 
vow of truth, the doctrine of Ahimsa, the vow of 
Brahmacharyya, the vow of the control of the palate, 
the vow of non-thieving, the vow of Swadeshi and 
Khaddar, the vow regarding the untouchables, the vow 
of fearlessriess and the vow of national education. 
Thus, through this all-comprehensive ‘programme. of 
Swarajya, Gandhiji sought” ‘to raise politics to the 
dignity of a religion and uplift mankind through aa 
ethical and humanitarian revolution. It may be that 
the world is not yet ready for this moral revolution, 
yet it is the richer for having witnessed the first appli- 
cation of this moral ideal under modern conditions of 
strife and violence. . 

Gandhiji’s contribution to Indian polities has been 
as spectacular as it has been momettous. He created 
a general will and made India a nation. He gave it a 
new shape by creating a mass movement which func- 


tioned both horizontally and ‘vertically. To him more - 


than to any other.single individual may be attributed 
the newly won freedom of India and he has justly bee 
called the Father of the Nation—the great liberator 
of India as alse of Asia. To him may also be attri- 
buted the great miracle of making his countrymen 
worthy and capable of this freedom. His was the word 
which swayed India’s leaders and India’s masses, and 


it was he who stemmed ina truly heroic fashion the 


tide of communal hate and yiclence fhat rushed in the 
wake of India’s partition. His faith in communal unity 
did not falter in the darkest hour of his life. The fasts 
the undertook so often in his life was a tapasya of the 
highest order for the good of the misguided humanity. 
Statesman and’ apostle, humanist and Yogi, 
Mahatma Gandhi came and opened up a new path for 
India and the world. The power which he released 
through his life of sacrifice and martyrdom is imperish- 
able. He has taught us that the forces of destructiot 
will overtake those .who rely upon them, atd that life 
and freedom can be ours only if we could revive the 
moral spirit in us. His own autobiography is a wonder- 
ful revelation as to how the moral spirit can triumph 
over the body. Through his life and also his death, he 
has shown us in action the ideal of humanity to come. 


PRINCIPLES OF A GANDHIAN CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA : 
By ‘KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, ma. 


. * ie ‘ 
In the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi our Swaraj to be 


real must begin at the bottom? He believes that every 
village in our country should be a Republic or 
Panchayat having full powers, even those of defending 
itself against the whole world, This does not’ mean that 
every village in India will be completely self-sufficient 
and even isolated from the rest of our country or the 
world. In the words of Gandhiji himself : 


“In this structure composed of 
villages there will be ever widening, ever asceDding 
circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the apex 
sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic 

- ¢ircle whose centre will be the individual always 
ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to 
perish for the circle of villages, till at last the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, 
.sharing the majesty of the oceadic circle of which 
they are integral units." : 


We may be eager to build up for India a constitu- 
tion based on these ideas. But there is a difficulty that 
nowhere in the writings of Mahatma Gandhi do we 
find a complete picture of the position of the village 
in the future constitution of India. During the last 
thirty years of his life he was mostly engaged in a life 
and death struggle to make the British quit India, so 
that he found little time to give us that picture. In 2 
sense, he had even not the intention to do so. For as 
a Satyagrahi, he believed : : 


“The very nature of the science of Satyagraha 
precludes the student. from seeing more than the 
step immediately in front of him.” ane 
Recently in a booklet named Gandhian Constitu- 
tion for Free India and published in January, 1946, 
Principal Shriman Narayan Agarwal-made an attempt 
to give some idea as to what Gandhiji had in his mind 
in relation to the future constitution of our *country. 
At is necessary to examine this brochure carefully, for 
Gandhiji said in a foreword to it that Principal Agarwal 
had done what for want of time Gandhiji himself had 
failed to do. “here is nothing in it,” says Gandhiji, 
“which hag jarred on me as inconsistent with what I 
would like to stand for.’ 


The central theme in the speecnes and writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi in respect of Swaraj is his passionate 
zeal for the restoration of the village republics of 
India. Principal Agarwal has aptly described this idea 
as ‘villagism’, Gandhiji in his usual mystical way has 





1, Harijan, July 28, 1946. 

2 Ibid. 

3. History of the Congress by B. Pattabhi Sitaramyya, p. 955. 3 
4. Foreword to the Gandhian Constitution for Free India. 
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‘often described his ideal as the realisation of Ramyrajya. 
But what is Ramrajya in our times, when Ramehandra, 


‘the illustrious son of Dasaratha, is no more? In the 


words of Gandhiji himself : 


“Tt can be religiously translated as kingdom of 
God on earth. Politically translated, it is perfect: 
_ democracy in which inequalities based on possession. 
and non-possession, colour, race or creed or seX 
vanish. In it land and state belong to the people, 
justice is prompt, perfect and cheap and, therefore, 
is freedom of worship and of speech and the press-—~ 
all this because of the self-imposed law of moral 
restraint. Such a state must be based on truth and. 
non-violence and must consist of prosperous, happy 
and self-contained villages and village communities. 


An analysis of these words will show that Gandhijt 
has pinned -his faith on the high ideals of equality, 
justice, fraternity, truth and non-violence, all to be 
realised in actual life in the village communities of our 


country. No one can seriously dispute about. the value ~ 


of -all these ideals. We have always heard of these 
ideals from the most ancient days down to the present. 
day, though the inevitable imperfections of human 
nature have always put ‘some limits to their realisation 
in actual life. "The thing that needs here careful study 


_is Gandhiji’s insistence on the restoration of the village 
.republics of our country. 


This villagism surely does not mean medievalisn... 
The essential thing about the village life in medieyal | 
India is generally, though wrongly, supposed to be the ‘ 
jsolation of the villages from the rest of the country 
and the world. Gandhiji is opposed to this idea of 
isolationism, because this is neither possible not desil- 
able. As “Principal Agarwal says : ; 

“In Gandhifi’s scheme the villages of our coun- 
try should be properly co-ordinated to the Taluka, 
the District, the Province and the All-India centre 


through the Taluka and District Panchayats, Provin~ 
cial Assemblies and the Federal Parliament.” 


Indeed, if we suppose that Gandhiji accepts the 


“Scheme proposed by Principal Agarwal, then we Shalh - 


have to say that according to Gandhiji in his ideak 
constitution for India the President of the lower 
Panchayat shall be the ex-officio member of the next 
higher Panchayat or Assembly. Thus under this scheme 
“even the President of the All-India Panchayat -shalt 
be the president of his own village Panchayat a® 
well;’” he shall at the same time be a president of the 
Taluka, District and Provincial Panchayats. In fact, 
Gandhiji wants to develop on modern lines our villages 


5. The Hindu, June, 1945, 
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which have existed from the prehistoric times in our 
country but are now in a dilapidated condition. This 
going back to villages is not to become primitive or 
medieval : 


“Tt, is,” ag Dr. S. Radhakrishnan has said, “the 
only way to keep up a mode of existence that is 
instinctive to India, that supplied her once’ with @ 
purpose, a faith and a meaning,”® 

It is therefore wrong to suggest that Gandhiyi 


_wanis to put the hands of the clock back and take us 


to medieval times. What he wants may be described 
in modern parlance as decentralisation. Though he 
wants to concentrate most of his attention’ at the 
present moment to the urgent task of resuSciating the 
village republics of India, he is not negligent about the 
relationship of the villages to the rest of India and, 
indeed, to the whole world. According to Gandhiji, 


' there can be no real conflict between the interests of 


-commonwealths 


the village and those of the country, the world or evel 
of the whole universe. All that Gandhiji wants is that 
the basis of our material existence should be the village 
or the locality in-which we live and that- there we 
must try our best to live a life which is in harmony 
with all the rest in the universe. For ‘practising and 
realising the high ideals of inter-nationalism and 
universalism we need not go from one part of thé 
world to another. If we really serve our neighbours 
and countrymen, we will, in effect, be serving all other 
conceivable interests, for in spite of apparent conflicts 
before our eyes we are living in a universe which is 
essentially harmonious, Gandhiji’s patriotism is only 
apparently exclusive in the sense that in all humility 
he confines his attention to the land of his~birth. But 
it is really inclusive in the sense that his service 18 
not of a competitive or. antagonistic nature, for he 
wfnts. to identify himself with everything that lives.” 
There are historical, political, economic, socio- 
logical, military and cul‘ural reasons for this scheme 
of decentralisation, An emphasis upon the loca] auto- 
nomy of the villages and other self-governing institu- 
tions is quite in keeping with the historical traditions 
of ancient India, The institution of local selt- 
government, said late “Romesh Chandra Dutt, was 
“developed earliest and ‘preserved longest. in India 
among all the countries of the earth.”° The Vedas, the 
Ramayana, ihe Mahabharata, the Vishnusmriti, the 
Jatakas, the Arthashastra of Kautilya, the Nitisara ot 
Sukracharyya, all make mention of the village 
of our country. Megasthenes, the 
Greek traveller, Hieun Tsang and Fa Hien, the 
Chinese travellers, and many other historians have all 
spoken very highly of our village.systems. Many 
religious and political storms passed over the country 
with the invasions and depredations of the Scythians, 
the Greeks, the Saracens, the Afghans, the isa 
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the Portuguese,. the Dutch, the English, the French 
end the Danes, but the ‘rural republics of India. 
continued to flounsh in our country till the rise 
of the East India Company to political -power. 

“The independent development of local govern— 
ment,” says Dr. Radba Kumud Mookherjee, “pro-- 
vided, like the shell of a tortoise, a haven of peace 
where the national culture could draw in for its owl 
safety when the. _ political storm burst over the- 
Jand.”™ 

When, however, the British Government deli- 
berately introduced the Ryotwari system as against the: 
Mahalwari -system, a serious death-blow was dealt to- 
the corporate life of the village republics. The central- 
isation of all executive and judicial powers in the 
hands of the British bureaucrats only added to the 
speed of the deterioration of the powers and influence: 
of the rural functionaries. If, therefore, we try to 
revitalise the rural life in our country, we will simply 
be following the footsteps laid down for us by the 
history of the last few centuries in our country. 

Many modern political thinkers, including Joad,. 
Cole, Huxley and Laski, are strongly in favour of 
decentralisation. On ,the political plane we can easily 
accumulate arguments. in favour of decentralisation. 
Local needs are better understood by local people than: 
by persons living at a distance. In a crowded state of 
modern times the central government can rarely find: 
time enough to discuss all the details of local problemé.. 
Experiment in new, sehemes of legalisation, Jaws relat-- 
ing to prohibition, for instance, is possible and effective 
only in a decentralised local area. ‘Local autonomy 
gives colour and vigour to the local people and thus 
adds to their’ diversity. It also trains people in the art 
of self-government and makes their obedience really 
creative and revivifies their faith in social action. 
Effective decentralisation involves that there will be 
direet election only for the village panchayats and 
jndirect election for the rest of the panchayats, The 
scheme of indirect election suggested by Principal: 
Agarwal is that the president of the lower patchayat 
shall be the. ex-officio member of the next highor 
panchayat. This system of election will obviously 
combine the advantages of both direet and indirect 
elections. It will avoid waste of money, time and 
energy involved in direct elections specially in a vast 
country like ours. It will automatically put a check ot 
the unhealthy activities of the political parties, whiclr 
under elections through large constituencies increasitigly 
tend to be rigid and erystallised. There will be little 
room. for corruption and bribery; for in village 
elections personal acquaintance will certainly put these 
things at a discount, and in case of all other higher 
assemblies, elections will be mostly in the hands of 
persons of status and responsibility and therefore not 
easily subject to temptations. Under such a scheme we 
are not likely to see those election ‘meetings of our 
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times which have been described by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as: : 
“Scandalous and disgusting spectacles at which 
sane and sober men yell senselessly until any dis- 
passionate stranger looking at them would believe 
. that he was in a lunatic asylum of exceptionally 
dreadful cases of mental derangement.”™ 


Under the scheme, moreover, it will not be difficult. 
to secure the responsibility of the represeNtatives to 


their constituencies, for each of the constituencies here 
Suggested will be very small and therefore capable of 
acting, whenever necessary. .¢ 

There is also an economic justification for the 
principle of decentralised government specially in & 


country like ours: It is obvious to anybody that large-” 


scale production in economies in our times has led to 
large-scale government, that is,.to centralised govern- 
ment. If we want to introduce the principle of small- 
scale production on a cottage industry basis, we will 
be automatically urging for a scheme of decentral- 
isation: India at the present moment has a surplus of 
human energy not fully employed. If we want to give 
employment to all our people in India and Pakistan 
‘who number 400 millions at present, we cannot pos- 
sively solve our problem by mechanical large-scale 
production alone. It has been estimated that there are 
"only about 2 million workers employed in the heavy 
and large-scale iidustries in our country. If following 


the Bombay ‘planners, we wanted to expand, say, Hive 


times the heavy industries in our country, these would 


give employment to only about 10 million people. But- 


what about the remaining 390 milliong? All of them 
eannot be farmers, for this would mean an excessive 
subdivision of land’; and only a small addition can be 
made to the professional class. Even the farmers i2 
‘our country are not fully employed; they are badly in 
need of supplementary industries to add to their small’ 
incomes, All this leads us to the inevitable conclusiol 
that however much we may like to develop heavy or 
“key” industries, for the present, at least, we must 


concentrate our attention: to the principle and policy - 


of cottage-industrialisation and consequent decentral- 
isation, Even Gandhiji does not seem to be entirely 
against the principle of iarge-scale production in‘ spite 
of its obvious evils of mechanisation. To the questio® 
whether cottage industries and large-scale _ production 
ean be harmonised, he said : 

“Yes, if they are planned so as to help the 


villages. Key industries, industries which the nation 
needs, may be centralised. Under my scheme nothing 


will be allowed to be produced by cities which can . 


_ equally’ be produced by the villages. The proper 
‘function of cities is t6 serve as clearing houses for 
village products” - 

“Mechanisation,” says Gandhiji, “is good when 
hands are too few for the work intended to be 
accomplished. It is an evil svhen there are more 
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havds ne required for the work, as is the case in 
“India.” 

Gandhiji, therefore, is not wholly opposed to the 
principle of large-scale production. What he emphasises 
is that the present circumstancés in India want us to 
concentrate more of our, attention and elergies to the 
development of cottage industries. 

There are other aiguments also in favour of 
cottage industries. 

“A product,” says Henry Ford, “that is used. all 
over the country ought to be made all over the 
country. t@ save transportation and to distribute 
buying power more evenly’ 


Besides; we can easily see that “small units capable 
of diversified production and quick adaptation are more 
economical than large units”” It may also be rethem- 
bered that uncontrolled large-scale production in its 
search for external markets creates consciously or un- 
consciously an atmosphere for war which means huge 
loss for the whole human race. 

From the point of view of the defence of India 


also we can make ‘out a case for pritciple of decentral- 


isation. If the national economy is wholly based on 
centralised industries, its dislocation can be easily 
brought about by means of air-bombing by any enemy. 
The defence of China against Japanese aggression was 
greatly helped by her industrial” co-operatives whieh 
made almost all the Chinese villages self-sufficient in 
regard ‘to the necessities of life by spreading a network 


.of cottage-industries all over China. 


We must not also neglect the cultural and socio- 
Fogical sides of decentralisation. The principle ot 
decentralisation will encourage the virtues of simplicity, 
humanity and sanctity of labour. Those among us who 
do not like the complexities of modern city-life wll 
find a suitable atmosphere in the decentralised villages 
where they may pursue the spiritual ideal of simple 
living-and high thinking. And, needless to say, we must 
have some among us who like Prof, Einstein will surely 
say, “Possession, out-ward success, publicity, luxury—to 
me these have always been contemptible.’””° Village’ 
life with its simplicity can also give a deeper oppor- 
tunity of coming into very intimate contact with one’s 
Neighbours’ and this will greatly help the spirit of 
humanity in us.- Sanctity of physical labour is 
emphasized by the scheme of decentralised cottage 
industries and it cannot be denied that this emphasis 
is a great necessity in our country. The principle of 
decentralisation will also train us in the virtue of non- 
violence. Non-violence. essentially means love, & 
capacity to feel for others, and thus develop a. will 
which is in fact & general will looking to the common 
good of all. Simplicity; respect for human lives - and 
sanctity of physical labour which will be emphasised 
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PRINCIPLES OF A GANDHIAN CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 


in our small village republics may go a long way 10 
jteach us the principle of non-violence. 
Under Gandhiji’s schemie of decentralisation we 
‘shall have from the sociological point of view open-air 
rural life in place of modern congested. cities. The busy 
and noisy life in the cities often causes-a serious Strain 
upon our nerves and may even lead. to a complete 
breakdown of health. To prevent such things we.must 
develop our villages where villagers will live in peaceft] 
and health-giving circumstances and which urban 
people thay occasionally visit to gain joy and vigour. 
These are the general arguments in favour ot 
the scheme of decentralisation suggested by Principal 
Agarwal. But anyone can easily see that decentral- 
isation by itself will not do. Unless decentralisation is 
supplemented by a corresponding scheme of central- 
isation, it may easily degenerate into disintegration. 1 
there are historical, political, economic, military, 










































it can also be seriously urged for similar reasong that 
there is also a good case for centralisation, The 
historical argument in favour of decentralisation is 
easily over-done. It means in effect that because we 
had some things in the past, we should have the same 
things in the present. But, in fact, new circumstances 
may require new things. In these days of wide and 
rapid communication, when scientific discoveries have 
enabled us to run over the land, swim through the seas 
jand fly through skies, to urge the simple case of 
decentralisation without a corresponding scheme of 
cettralisation is to fight for the lost cause. 
Decentralisation may mean loss of uniformity 12 
legislation which is ao less useful than diversity to be 
encouraged by the principle of decentralisation, ‘here 
ig also an economic case for centralisation. Scientific 
idisepveries lead to world-wide communications. 
world-wide communications lead to world-wide trade, 
and world-wide trade leads to world-wide government. 
This is the inevitable sorites of the 20th century, AS 
soon as you accept large-scale industries,—and 


—we must also accept large-scale government, that is, 
centralisation. 

~The military reason for 
the most important. India as an independent state must 
-have an army, an airforce and a navy. Even Gandhiiji, 
the supreme visionary had to be a supreme realist and 
a practical idealist in this respeet. As Gandhiji-says : 


“Alas | in my Swaraj of today there is a Yoom 
for soldiers . . . under Swaraj you and J shall have 
a disciplined, intelligent, educated police force that 
would keep order within and fight raiders from with- 
out, if by that time I or some one else does not 
show a better way of dealing with either.” 

If this Indian defence is to be strong, it must be 
united and, therefore, centralised—an argument which 
prompted many of us to hesitate to accept up to the 
last moment the Muslim League demiand of Pakistan, 


18. Young India, May 7, 1925. 
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cultural and sociological reasons for decentralisation, | 


‘Gandhiji even does not propose their total rejection, - 
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involving a division of India into two states with 
separate arrangements for defence. * 

Again, if we want to enrich our local culture, we 
must have ingredients of it, not only from the different 


‘parts of our own country, but also from other parts of 


the world. There is also a sociological side for central- 
isation in this that if we want’ to improve human 
breed, there should be marriages not only between . 
persons of different castes but also of localities, \ 
religions and nationalities. : 

All this is sufficient to show that while pleading 
for the new theory of villagism we must not over- 
emphasise its value, nor give only one-sided arguments. 
When we want decentralisation and give arguments in 
favour of it we should be careful enough not. to forget 
the necessity of centralisation and the arguments ia 
favour of that. Life is not full unless it is centralised 
in certain respects and decentralised in certain other 
respects. : we Sa BES 

Tf the position of the village in the new Indian 
state is properly understood, I might now give & 
short deseription of the organisation and functions of 
the village republics as described by Principal Agarwal 
‘in his booklet Gandhian Constitution for Free India. 
There will be in every village or a group of small, 
neighbouring villages, a panchayat, ordinarily, of five 
persons elected for a term of three years and doing alk 
the legislative, executive and judicial business of the 
locality, with the help of the village officers. Its 
main functions will relate to education, recreation, 


. protection, agriculture, industries, trade and commerce, 


sanitation and medical relief, justice, finance and 
taxation. It will run a primary or lower basic ‘school 
through the medium of a productive craft, maintain a 
brary and a reading room and run a night school 
for adults. It will encourage folk songs, folk dance, and 
folk theatre, maintain a gymnasium, and a playing 
field, and arrange exhibitions and- fairs. For the pur- 
pose of defending the village republic from thieves, 
“robbers and otker criminals and wild animals, the 
village. authorities must.maintain village guardians and 
impart regular training to all citizens in the technique 


: Ba 8 a - * of Satyagraha or non-violent resistance and defence. 
centralisation is perhaps z 


The village government will pay most of its attention 
to the smooth running of agricultural and industrial 
activities of the -village, making proper arrangements 
for irrigation, consolidation of holdings and co- 
operative farming, supplying seeds and. implements, 
checking soil erosion and reclaiming waste land, assess- - 
ing rent of each agricultural plot and collecting it from 
the landholders, reviewing, scrutinising and if necessary, 
sealing down the debts and regulating their rates of 
interest, organising the production of Khadi and other 
village industries, running a co-operative dairy and % 
village tannery, organising co-operative marketing of 
village products and co-operative consumers’ societies, 
supervising the imports and exports of the village, 
maintaining co-operative godowns and rimning the 
village banks. The sanitary and medical department of 
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the village republic should take charge of the drainage 
system,” prevent public nuisances, check the spread of 
epidemics, make arrangements for pure drinking water 
and maintain a village hospital and maternity home. 
“The village republic must provide cheap and speedy 
justice to villagers and make arrangements for free 
degal aid and inforfnation. For doing all these things 
money will be necessary and for this taxes may be 
‘imposed and donations encouraged. : 
: -To co-ordinate the social, ecotomic and political 
cactivities of the villages there will be the Taluka 
‘Panchayats, the District Panchayats, the Provincial 
“Panchayats, and the All-India Panchayat in succession. 
“These authorities may do many other functions suit- 
-able to the locality. In the urban areas there may be 
“Municipal Panchayats, subdivided into ward pan- 
-chayats. The status and functions of the Municipal 
Panchayats may be similar to those of the District 
‘Panchayats. The funftions of the higher bodies should 
be advisory and not mandatory, and restricted to 
guiding, advising and supervising and not commanding 


the lower Panchayats. So far there is no difficulty in. 


the suggestions of Principal Agarwal. He aims at a five- 
tier constitution with the villages, Talukas, Districts, 
Provinces and the All-India centre as the respective 
units. This is -somewhat similar to the three-tier 
constitution suggested by the Cabinet Mission in their 
‘statement of May 16, 1946 for the provinces, the 
‘groups and the All-India centre. But. when he goes 02 
to suggest that “the president of the lower Panchayat 
‘shall be the ex-officio member of the next higher 
Panchayat,” that “even the president of the All-India 
Panchayat shall be the president of his own village 
Panchayat as well,” and that the All-India President 
“shall at the same time, be a member or president of 
’ the Taluka, District and Provincial Panchayats, 1 
do not think that we should accept his contentions. Lt 
‘ought to be obvious that it is physically impossible for 
‘one man to be in charge of so many official posts if fe 
~wants to do the proper duties of fis position ; and 
af any one does occupy them, pressure of duties here, 


there and everywhere may simply make him fly from _ 


-one part of the country to, another. : 
I would suggest that the proper method would 
‘have been for the lower Panchayat to elect a special 
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representative to represent its interests to the n 
higher body. This representative will be in the positi 
of an ambassador of a smaller state to a higher sta 
though every village, Taluka, District, and Provir 
may, whenever necessary, send its representatives’ 
similar bodies in other parts of the a on 
footing of equality. 

I hope many will agree that the principles bi 
suggested represent vital improvements over 1 
constitutions that ‘are.in existence today in differc 
parts of the world. I may here- emphasise thi 
important aspects in fespect-to which dur princip 
differ from those in other countries. First, our empha 
is on decentralisation or villagism while others emphas 
centralisation or nationalism. Secondly, we sugges! 
modification in the modern theory of federalism, 
while simple federalism implies what may be callec 
two-tier constitution we are thinking in terms of a fi’ 
tier constitution. Thirdly, under the constitution tt 
we have suggested we are not likely to see the evils 
the modern party system, such as, one-sided propagan 
during elections, opposition to the policies of t 
government for the sake of opposition itself, inclusi 
of able and important men from the government 


-account of their belonging to a different political par 


ete. This third aspect need to be emphasised becat 
party organisations are becoming increasingly rigid a 
even violently. conflicting, so much so that memb: 
of the administrative and judicial. -services are “definite 
prohibited from having any ‘connexion with a 
political parties. Under our scheme the situation wot 
be completing otherwise. Needless to say there is 
our scheme no trace of a suggestion in favour of t 
Communist doctrine of -the dictatorShip of a sin 
political party. But we are also no supporter of t 
Anglo-Saxon model of politics in which there 
opposition for the sake of opposition itself, 


T have here given a short idea of a constitution 4 
India drawn up from the bottom. I know that the 
is almost no chance of this idea being immediate 
accepted by our present constitution-makers, thou 
most of them often speak so much in the name 
Mahatma Gandhi, who, in fact, is thé main inspirer 
this ideal. However let us try our best to popular’ 
the cause. A day may come when the whole count 
nay, the whole world may be eager to accept thig ba 
of an ideal constitution based on the Gandhian ides 
of truth and non-violence, 
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Tas Royal ‘Aoaderay” of London, the official Biitish ~ 


institute for the display of the visual arts, devoted its 
annual Winter Show tosa comprehensive Exhibition -of 
Indian Art lent by the Indian and Pakistan Govern- 


' ments, By the co-operation of a British Committee 


. Saroyini Naidu, © 





appointed by the Royal Academy and a Committee of 
Indian experts appointed ‘by the Indian Education 
Department, presided’ over by the -Howble Mrs. 
valuable. monuments-of old Indian 
sculpture and masterpieces of Indian -painting from 
publie and private: collections were chosen and lent for 
‘the Exhibition whieh was opened in London on the 
19th November, 1947. Though _ the - India - Society, 


- London, has occasionally arranged for Exhibitions ot 


Indian Art, principally 
painting in its, Various phases, 


“Indian Independence 


representing modern Indian 
nothing like a really 
representative show ‘of ancient Indian Art inv all its 
phases and schools had, been attempted before, And 
from ‘various points of view, the recent, Exhibition 
sponsored by the Royal Academy has been of great 
interest and significance. 

The Exhibition has almost synchronized with" 
and thé cessation of British 


Dominion in India. Thé; history of the cultural 


- relationship . between India‘ and England is a doleful 


story of tragic significance. Throughout the long period 
of about two centuries, the relationship between “the 
two great nations has~been. one of ruthless political- 


_dogiination. and sordid commercial exploitation which 


has not only worked out the systematic ecoDomic ruin 
of India, buta slow but sure strangulation of Indian art, 


‘culture, and ‘civilization. No serious attempt had been 


. made, at any time, during this period of subjection, to 


foster the growth and: development of Indian arts and 
crafts, the traditions of which cover an uninterrupted 
period of about. five thousand years, and the flow of 
which, stops abruptiy from the date of the establish- 
ment of the British rule in India. The British rulers 


‘and missionaries, io doubt, to further their own elds, 


had given’ to India warious educational institutions, 
public and private, which have quickened interest, on- 
the part of Indians, in English language and literature, 


+ and through the latter, knowledge - of European culture 


ae 


and civilization had spread in India, hitherto wholly . 
engrossed in her own- traditional culture and philosophy 
of life. Indians have assimilated the best lessons of 


_English literature if not of English culture, in a man< 
.Ner, utprecedented in the history of any other non- 


English-speaking people in any part of the world. ‘The 
interest. which Indian nationdlg had developed in 
English literature and culture, had hardly been ‘reci- 


. procated by cultured Englishmen, These dark clouds 


‘So¢iety of Bengal, 


“RHE ROYAL ACADEMY KiGHIBITION OF INDIAN ART 


GANGOLY ~ : 


x 


are pelieved by the tiny lamps that three Englishmen 


lighted to explore the hitherto unknown but extensive 
continent, of Indian. art and culture, generally ignored 
and disdained by the average Britisher in India, armed 
in his racial arrogance which engendered the belief that 
India had nothing to offer in the sphere of culture 
worth his serious attention. The three Englishmen who 
shed their racial prejudices to focus their attention on 
an unbiased study of Indian culture, are glorious names 
which elevate the cultural relationship to a respectable 
level—Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic 
_E. B. Havell, the great English. 
champion of Indian Art, and Sir John Woodroffe, the 
most sympathetic exponent of the basic tenets of 
Indian life and philosophy and one of the founders ot 


the Indian Society of Oriental Art. “Pwo _other names 


deserve honourable mention in this connection, the 


Jate Sister Nivedita (Mrs. Margaret Noble) and Dr. 


James H. Cousins, whose deep and abiding interest in 
Indian Art have ‘made. valuable contributions towards 
a mutual cultural exchange, leading to a sympathetic 
understanding and appraisal of the achievement of. 
Indians in the domain of the’ visual arts. 

Various French and Dutch publications, during the . 
last thirty years, have recorded -the. appreciation of the 
merits of Cambodian, Siamese and Indo-Javanese Art 
on the part of French savants and connoisseurs, but 
the continental Ari of India, the source and-pivot of 


‘its colonial branches, had not received adequate atten- 


tion on the part of EKuropéan connoisseurs, And” one is 
tempted to refer in this connection to the interesting 
fact that. an almost -contemporary appreciation of 
Indian Moghuh painting by Queen Maria Theresa ot 
Austria is on record in the decoration of her Schonbrun 
Palace, a room of: which -was covered with a series of 


. Moghul miniatures imported from India. - To this 2 


_ Yecent parallel is 


‘afforded by the decoration of the 
India Office in London-by a group of contemporary 
Indian painters. - 

Anyhow, the recent exhibition organized by the 
Royal Academy is the first serious tribute-paid to the 
merits of Indian Art, hitherto ignored or denied by @ 
group of British archaeologists and antiquariangs in 
India, unable to shed “their racial prejudices and 
somewhat obsessed by their exaggerated belief in the 
Greco-Roman standards in Art, which prevented an u2- 
biased ‘understanding and appreciation of the highly 
original qualities and mérits of Indian Art, which E. B. 
Havell championed throughout his life. 

The most typical of the English attitude toward’ 
Indian Art is recorded in the:tirade of John Ruskin, in 
the insult Gee to the image of the Buddha by Sir” 
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George Birdwood, the Victorian “authority” on Indian — 


Art, and in the apathy and the positive . distaste of 
Indian Art admitted by Roger Fry, the foremost 
English critic, in his Last Lectures. 

‘Such being the doleful history of. English under- 


form, and form as it appeals to me in these Indiafl 


- masterpiecés ig severe. The word “severe” meant 


originally to-the Greeks worshipful, and surely we 
are bound to feel the clement of worship conveyed 


. by these images of gods, prophets and pietists where 


standing of Indian Art, one is. naturally curious to ask: . 


Has there beerl a change of heart conducive to an Un- 


biased. appreciation of India’s aesthetic achievement ?. 


The reactions to this magnificent display of Indial 
masterpieces can be most conveniently judged from 
the extracts from critidisms which appeared in the 
London. Press, some of which are set forth below : 


“The sculpture is inevitably disappointing. Reft 

from its architectural background; most of it oB 4 

” very, small scale, it would have stood more conéen- 
trated grouping than it has received, and it’ is little 
helped by a backgrourid which fails to show it up. 


such are depicted... . For us of the oecident 
these oriental and sacred figures cannot have the 
religious appeal they had to those for whom they 
were made. Nevertheless we may sympathise evel 
when our sympathies are not the same: the un- 


- familiar by meditation awakens in us the family 


-feeling inherent in mankind. To a Christian conti* 
nent, with its religious roots in the East, the dis- 
parity. is not so great as may at first appear. How- 
ever that may be, the permanent interest to art- 
lovers is the aesthetic, and in this Indian Exhibition 
there is a volume of work so rich in artistic content 
that many visits will be necessary to those people 


. who want to assimilate it at all.” (The Schoolmaster 


Even in its own surroundings and seen on the scale — 


of “Ellora, Madura, or Seven Pagodas,. Indian 
sculpture is not easy to appreciate, probably 
beeause it is impersonal in style, and the indivi- 
. duality one looks for in European sculpture is sup- 
pressed here and subordinated to an abstyactioN. 
Indian sculpturé bears perhaps to European much 
the same relationship as the ballet bears to the 
drama; it is generalized, and individuality 1s 
absent.” (Nature, London). - = ; : 


“Prominent among representdtive pieces -in the - 


exhibitioneis the head of a horse from Konarak, in 
Orissa, that shows the Indian genius for creating 
_three-dimensional forms. But perhaps the chief 
glory of this period are thé brofizes, the average 


and Woman Teacher's Chronicle).- - 
Stuart Simmonds has made very piquant comments 


which we quote: 


quality of which at the exhibition, -is,. if possible,.° 


_ superior to that of the stone sculpture. Foremost 
among them is_a Dancing Siva from Madras 
Museum, undoubtedly, the finest bronze from Asid, 
and some think in all the world, a supreme example 


of the rhythm and vitality that make the. greatness - 


of all Indian sculpture.” (Broadcast in the B.B.C’’s 
Far Eastern Service). ; on 
In course of an appreciative review of the Indian 
paintings, Basil Gray is-led to comment on a late but 
charming drawing from Orissa, which is worth quoting’: 
“I suggest that the painting af the Royal 
Academy should not be thought of as the poor 


descendant of the classic -wall-paintings, but as @ 
new school with a vision’and content unique in 


- “The bronzes “typify the incredible vitality of 
Indian’ Sculpture. These anonymous’ craftsmen, ever 
where restrained by strict iconographical cofven- 
tions, were yet free to draw upon life for their 
rhythms. For them. the laws of sculpture, - painting, 
music, and the dance were directed towards a single 
end. They worked -with unequalled ‘grace and light- 
ness’ of- touch, and by remembering the flesh and 
blood of the living - being, .they achieved, while 
working at their religio-symbolic figures, that 
mysterious sense of life which marks off the true 
work of art from the work of the intellect alone.” 
(Isis, Oxferd). : % 

Sir Richard Winstedt, Vice-Chairman of the Royal 


Academy Exhibition, hag said : 


_ “Tf think Britain hag a lesson to learn from 
Indian Art.” 


Mr. Noel Baker, Secretary of State for Common- 


wealth Relations, has made certain remarks which a®e 
pregnant with meaning : - 0 - 


history, revealing fresh achievements of the spirit of : 


man.” (The Listener, London). ; 
The comments of F. G. Mories are in many res- 
pects remarkable and worth quoting : 


“The exhibition now on view at Burlington 
House is in many respects the most impressive show 

. I have ever seen. It is awesome by its dignity; @ 
dignity which appears to be the outcome of a pro- 
longed religious esctasy and the slow evolution of 
a deep-rooted tradition..Sculpture at its best, here 


it is superlative, lacking the wide chromatic scale . 
of painting, has to make its appeal through pure . 


FAY : 


remarked : 
; < 


“British people have a new and vivid interest 
in India and Pakistan which they have never had 
before. The exhibition would be one factor in help- 
ing them to get back to a saner conception of what 
human life is for. Coatingents must work in a Lew 
relationship of freedom, equality and .co-operation 
if civilization were to be saved and’ mankind given 
the destiny it ought to have.” , 


A writer in the Great Britain and the East —has 


“Full appreciation of India’s cultural “heritage. 
by the Indians themselves .has not always been 
apparent in the turbulent history of that mighty 
sub-continent, - Today; however, there is a. Dew 
awakening—not only by the peoples of India, but 


” by the peoples of the West—to the glories of India’s 


arts, and -thig re-valuation must be carefully 
‘fostered and preserved at all costs.” 


INS 


"/MAHARANA PRATAP SINGH. | 
Byr- Pror.. S. K. BANERJEE, M.A. 


Rana Prarap SincH, the eldest son of Rana Udai 

Singh by his first: wife, was probably born in ‘the fort 

of Kumbhilmir in 1540 A.D: During the life-time ot 

his father, Pratap had no opportunity of ‘displaying 

the manly qualities which became prominent in his 

later. career, His father who. was a slave to his 

youngest queen,- selected Jagamala, the step-brother 

of Pratap, as his heir to the throne. Like Sher Shah, 

Pratap was neglected by his father and despised by . 
his step-mother and so he-was thrown on his own 
resources in his youth. But fortunately, Pratap had 
admirers and supporters, especially his mother’s 
relatives who were not ready to see Jagamala on 
the throne of Chitore at a time when the perils ot 
the kingdom demanded a strong man at the helm 
of the State. 

After the demise of Rana Udai Singh, though 
Jagamala sat-.on the throne of Chitore for a few 
hours, the Sardars placed Pratap on the throne on 
26th February, 1572. 

After his accession to the throne Pratap turned 
his attention: to thé internal organisation of ‘the 
empire. He- knew that the trial of strength with 
Akbar was inevitable; but he should get time. 
Fortunately Akbar was engaged in the Guzrat 
campaigns: and so he was allowed much-needed 
respite. Akbar wanted to secure the stibmission _of 
“Pratap without appealing to arms and that was why 
he sent Kumar Man Singh and ‘Raja Bhagawan Das 
to Udaipur to persuade Pratap to acknowledge his 
supremacy. Pratap was tot lesy shrewd than his rival 
and he played his cards well. He entertained: his guests“ 
and by shrewd diplomacy he was able to make Akbar 
believe his good and friendly intentions, During this 
time he did not remain idle but was preparing himself 
for tle coming storm. He knew that the evil day that 
was to come, was not far off. He at once took steps 
to organise his Government and devised regulations to 
take his army more efficient and better equipped. He 
repaired and strengthened the fortresses and decided 
like Shivaji to - adopt qe warfare against the 
Mughals. 

Akbar who was a athe annexationist, nd was 
the embodiment of the political principle preached by 
Kautilya—“Whoever is superior in power shall wage 
a war"—could not‘erdure the existence of a strong 
independent kingdom in Mewar. He knew that the 
Rajput Chiefs:who had been .deprived of their in- 
_ dependence sullenly brooded ‘over their losses and 
they were ready to spring at the smallest opening for 
. revolt, Honour and prestige of the empire demanded 
that the picture of independence should: be wiped off 
from the memory of the Rajputs. In other words, the 
Crown of Mewar—the symbol of Rajput independence 
—must kiss the feet of the, Mughal emperor. Dr. V. A. 
Smith puts in a nutshell the casus belli : ; 


“His (Rana’s) patriotism was his offence. Akbat 
had won over most of.- the Rajput chieftains by his 


astute- policy. and could not endure independent 

attitude assumed by the Rana, who must be broken 

if he would not bend like his fellows." - 

Akbar was determined to destroy Pratap, but 
Pratap was not the mar to fail or falter -in the face 
of difficulties and in grim earnestness he set himself to 


‘the task of dealing with the situation in a bold and 


decisive manner. He resolved to uphold the honour and 
dignity of his house by sacrificing himself in the 
service of his Motherland. 

In 1575, Akbar sent Man Singh ana Asaf Khan 
against Rana Pratap. They arrived at the pass of 
Haldighat where the Rajputs and the Mughals were to 
engage one another in a death grapple. The Rana came 


-out of the mountains with his followers and caused the 


Rajputs on the .Mughal side to flee away like a flock 
of sheep. The battle—a ferocious hand to hand struggle 
—raged from early morning to midday ending with the 
defeat of the Rana. Pratap retreated into the hills but the - 
Mughals did not venture -to pursue him? The battle 
of Haldighat Hke the battle of Thermopylae was one 
of the few events'in history in which defeat was more 
glorious than victory and Rana Pratap immortalised 
his name by fighting against the overwhelmiig number - 
of the Mughal army. 

Pratap’s Spirit was not damped by the defeat. He 
detected his mistakes; he changed ‘his tactics and 
decided not to fight face to face with the Mughals. He 
fortified every pass of ‘the Aravalli and these were 


‘entrusted to the Bhills. Then the hide and seek game 


was started between the Rajputs and the Mughals and. 
the latter being harassed by the Rana’s army left 
Mewar. Akbar could not conquer Mewar even by 
sending three expeditions in a ycar..In the next year 


. (1577) Akbar made vast preparations to humble the 


pride of the Rana and Abul Fazlrecords that Shah Bas 
Khan was appointed to command the force aud the * 
execution of the task was committed to him? The 
Mughals captured Kumbhilmir and ranscaked Udaipur 
and Gogunda, but Pratap did not bend. Shah Baz 
Khan being tired and disgusted left Mewar. After the 
dparture of Shah Baz Khan, Pratap recaptured most of 
his places. Akbar sent two other expéditions against the 
Rana, ‘one in 1578 under Shah Baz Khan and another 
in 1584 underz, Jagannath Kachebhayaha, 
purpose. Pratap soon recovered all Mewar except 


- Chitore and Mandalgarh, and spent his last ‘lL years 


in peace and tranquillity. “He breathed his last in 1596. 

Tod in his book, Annals of Rajasthan, has recorded 
many incidents, to wit: Sakta Singh was rebuked by 
Prince Selim in the Mughal camp after the battle ot 
Haldighat ; Pratap Singh' was reduced to a state ot 
abject misery to such .an extent that he had to take 
shelter with the Bhils and onee Pratap,. expressed his 


z 
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but to no . 


a re 


desire for entering into a subordinate alliance with the 
Mughals when a. wild cat made off with the grass cake, 
kept for his ‘belly-pinched daughter; but these are 
nothing but cock and bull stories, Selim at the time of 
the battle of Haldighat was a boy of six years and so 
it is quite impossible that he could then rebuke Sakta 
Singh. As regards the second incident, it may be said 


that even in his worst days Pratap was the niaster of- 


the territory extending from Kumbhilmir in the North 


to Wrishavpur in the South (about 90 miles) and from _ 


Devari in the East to Sirohi in the West—about 70 


miles. This area was fertile and so there is no reasOD . 


to think that Pratap’s family had to live on grass. 
Pratap swore, says Tod, that so long as Chitore would 
not be recovered he and ‘his descendants would not 
take’ meal on gold and silver plates, would pass nights 
on grass. and would wear beards. Gouri, Sankar Ojha 
opines that thesé are invented stories: The present 
fashion -of wearing béards. and whiskers among the 
Rajpats dates from the. time of Farukshiyar and not 
earlier.’ Ranas of Sdeeer never: keep grass under their 
bed. - 

Rana pues reign, full ‘of strenuous activities 
extending: over 4 period of 20 years, is unique in the 
annals of .Rajputana. 

~ “Had Mewar” says Tod, “possessed her Thucy- 

~dides or her Xenophon, neither the . .wars of the 
Peloponnesus nor the retreat of the - ten thousand 
would have yielded more diversified incidents for 


the historic muse than the deeds ‘of this brilliant 
reign amid the many vicissitudes of .Mewar.” 


Pratap Singh‘ was born in an aristocratic family of 
‘Rajputana and’ was of noble descent on both sides. 
His was a full-stature of growth and manhood which * 
was tall, stout and well-proportioned ; commanding 
was his figure. He stood as the finest example of mens 
sana in corpore sano. He fought many battles but it 
said that he had no sign of wounds in his body. 

Pratap Singh was one of the greatest personalities 
of medieval India, He was the embodiment of the 
spirit’ of Rajput independence. He had “before him the 
heroic deeds of ‘his ancestors who had held aloft in 
their time the banner of freedom and so while his 
fellow prince “vied with one another in promoting the 
glory of the empire, * he vowed, in the words of the 
bard, “to make his mother’s milk resplendent.”. The 
be-all and end-all of his life was to preserve the 
honour and prestige of his race, But this was not an 


easy task-because he had to measure his sword with. ~ 


Akbar who in the words of Dr. V. A. Smith, at this 
time, “was the most powerful in the world ... . and 


was immeasurably the richest monarch on the face of- 


the earth’ But. nothing could daunt his heart. ‘Fhe 
strength of his ‘purpose made him steady like -a -rock 
unshaken by winds. All atiempts of Akbar foiled before 
the grim determination of Pratap“and= the latter per- 
formed his sacred duty by planting the tree of freedom 
in Mewar. He gave the freedom-loving Rajputs 
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independence and appeared to his countrymen as the 
star of a bright hope before whom all dark and ugly 
shadows vanished away, 

His personal magnetism was great which enlivened 
his followers and made them cheerfully parform their 
heavy duties, His patriotism and self-sacrifice helped 
Mewar to regain that mioral supremacy over Rajputana 
which she had lost at the battle of Khanwah where 
Rana Sangram Singh was defeated by Babar. It. was 
the strength and vigour which he injected into the life 
of his countrymen that defied the might of Akbar, His 


“unselfish patriotism strengthened the Rajputs at home 


by swelling the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
fraternity in the bosom ‘of every individual citizen of 
Mewar: ‘The great Hindu-awakening which destroyed 
the vitality of the Mughal Empire in the 17th century 
was to a great extent the result of Pratap’s work. He 
stands in, the same political relation to Rana Raj 
Singha as Philip of Macedon is to Alexander. 

Rana Pratap was’a hard-working ruler and the 
_trials and adventures of his life had strengthened every 
‘fibre of his body and developed in him the qualities 
of patience, courage and self-reliance. His indefatigable 
industry and minute atténtion to details are well 
worthy of a Shivaji or a Peter. : . 

Pratap was a king, but he never played: the king. 
He did not consider it infra dignitdtem to work with 
his soldiers. He. did not hold the throne for personal 
enjoyment and luxuries but he cherished a lofty ideal. 
of kingship. If the Grand Monarch Louis X1V-claimed, 
“I am the State”, Pratap like Alfred and Frederick the 
“Great said : “I am the first servant: of the State.” He 
was a real shepherd of his people, Like Sher Shah he 
followed the maxim a “ft behoves the-great to be 
always active.” 

Pratap Singh was a statesman ap no mean order. 
The task of a statesman “is not merely to envisage a 
great purpose but also to see how far his resources can 
carry him.” Pratap had! the gift of grasping quickly the 
possibilities of situation and he knew his limitations.- 

He was a great soldier and in his campaigns there 
was a rare ubion of caution and enterprise. Though he 
. had to wage wars in order to realise his aims, yet he 
was nofa man of cruel nature or of blood-thirsty 
temperament. His chivalry and kindness to the women 
of Khankhanan Abdur Rahim (as related by Rajput 
historians) were not unworthy of an Alexander. 

The name of-Pratap is 2 household word todey 
not only in Rajputana but also all. over India, So long 
‘as the freedom-loving people of the world will worship 
the patriots, the name of Pratap will remain shining 
like a star. He was a patriot of unequalled integrity 
and brilliance, a man of the people, full of fire and 
daring ,who- infused thousands with electric throbs ot 
amor patriae that were in his soul. His career will in- 
stil -hope and enthusiasm into the hearts of- Indian 


. patriots and make them clieerfully perform their sacred 


duties without failing or faltering before a formidable 
enemy. : 


NATURE’S MOST AMAZING ANIMAL 
By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, za. 


Exerxants have from time immemorial excited great 
and popular interest, always unsurpassed by the interest 
aroused by other animals, Among the many wild 
animals of the world, that which after capture turns oUt 
to be very useful to man, is the elephant. Both in times 
_of peace and war, elephants have been known to be 
willing workers. The elephant has always been one ot 
the wonders of the world, amazing in its aspect and full 
of delightful and surprising qualities alike of the head 
and the heart. The remarkable degree of intelligence it 
possesses and its huge size and conformation have wot 
for the elephant an exalted position. 

History eloquently testifies to the part played by 
elephants in war. Hasdrubal -is said to have used 
elephants driven by Indian mahouts at the battle of the 
Panormos in 251 B.C. In the Second Punic War, 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal both made great use of the 
elephants. It is recorded that at the battle of Raphia 
the Libyan elephants of Ptolemy failed against the 
Indian beasts of Antiochos. Hannibal's army which 
forced: its way through the mighty Alps had a Dumber 
of war elephants. The ancient Carthagenians used war 
elephants in many of their battles. Greek historians 
speak of Indians as accomplished masters in the art 
of capture and training of wild elephants. The miracle 
of domesticating the elephant was first achieved by the 
people of India. 

The two distinct species of elephants existing at 
the present time are the Indian and the African. The 
Indian elephant is easily distinguished from its African 
brother by the size and shape of its ears, the ears ot 
the African elephant being four to five times bigger 
thanethose of the Indian and sail-like in appearance. 
The African elephant has fewer enamel plates in its 
molars and has a rounded skull like that, of the ancient 
mastadon. The Indian elephant has complex teeth. Its 
forehead is marked by a depression or valley, separat- 
ing the two rounded knob-like projections which part 
along the middle line.. The Indian elephant is more 
attractive in appearance, and more useful to man. 

Blephant carvings in Indian temples have wo? 
competent appreciation from art critics and naturalists. 
Elephants have an immense hold on the affections of 
the people of India. The Hindu God Ganesa or 
Ganapati is elephant-headed. He is invoked at the out- 
set in all ceremonies and enterprises. The elephant is 
the famous and favoutite vahana of Indra, the Lord of 


all ‘Devas. According to Hindu mythology which is “ 


most colourful, Lord Indra rides on the back of his 
white elephant, named Airavata, which has four tasks 
a pair on each side. As such the elephant is regarded 
as a sacred animal. An ancient Hindu belief based 02 
the scriptures is that the eight corners of the earth are 
borne’ by eight elephants known as the Ashtadika- 
palas. : : 


~ 


Of all the animals in ‘Travancore the most 
characteristic and the oldest is the elephant which 18 
also the undisputed master of the forests. Elephants 
move about in large herds along the cardamom hills of 
North Travancore. Very seldom is a solitary elephant 
seen in the wilds. When one does come across a single 
elephant, the experience might well be a death-dealing 
affair. Ordinarily an elephant is not a killer. But there 
is an occasional ‘rogue’ eiephant, one which turns bad, 
because of disease, or injury, fury or some other reason, 


There is no more dangerous beast in the world then ~ 


than the ‘rogue’ When un individual elephant breaks 





An elephant under training being led by @ 
decoy elephant 


the laws of the herd, he is expelled and becomes the : 


so-called ‘rogue. He is a social outcast and savage. 
The usual theory is that some® old and cantankerous 


elephant is driven out of the herd, especially during . 


the musth or rutting penod, by a more powerful male 
and this ill-tempered fellow gradually turns out to be 
a confirmed ‘solitary’ and in the end becomes extremely 
dangerous to human life and property. — 


When in herds elephants are easily frightened and _ 


they scamper off at the slightest sign of danger. 
Elephants do not remain in one place for any length 
of time. They move about from spot to spot in search 
of food and drink. They are a set of black wandering 
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rogues, During the first month of the year, water 


begins to fail in the higher regions. Then elephants g0- 


in search of the coolest and thickest parts of the 
forests. So they descend to the lower Tegions, Where 
there are rivers. Dr. Ludwig Schuster, a Natural 
Science scholar, who made a special study of African 
wild elephants and their ways, has observed that 
elephants during the hot season are able to divine the 
existence of water in parched areas and that they make 
Pits in the earth with ther tusks and thus get at water. 
With the approach of the monsoon elephants climb to 
the higher regions of the wilds. The summer resort of 
these lords of the forests is the upper region, and the 
winter resort the lower one. 





A baby elephant following its gplous 


In the month of September when grain ripens, 
these terrible denizens of the woods rush down to the 
ow country and make devastating raids upon the corn- 
ields. The élephant in its wild 
memy to man. It destroys his crops and even his life. 
Wild elephants cause great havoc on the cultivated 
trea, partly because of their liking for the crops and 
rartly owing to a sort of mischievous wantonness. 
During the season, the cultivators keep very vigilant 
vatch at night ; they sit and watch by big fires, which 
vith the beat of tom-toms serve to scare away the 
narauders. The natives also erect a platform, out of 
he reach of elephants and keep watch from: there. 
Such structures seen in the fields, are popularly known 
s anamadams, literally meaning elephant-huts, ‘lhe 
narauders, when in company, are very easily kept off 
y the noise made by the tom-toms and gongs. But a 
ingle and experienced bull elephant, a clever rogue 
nd long. accustomed to such things, pays no heed at 


stage is a dangerous 
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all to the deafening and frightful sounds created by” 
the watchers. He roams through the fields at his 
pleasure and makes a sumptuous feast of the crops. 
In November, elephants which have descended to the 
plains rejoin their comrades. : 

It is said that every herd is led by a hero tusker 
of ripe age and vast experience who gropes his way 
along with a sapling to assure safety for himself and 
his followers. Hunters in the African wilds have stated 
that African elephant herds are led by cews among 
them. Mutual aid among elephants is highly developed. 
Prince Kropotkin in his interesting work Mutual Aid 
refers to the “compound families” of elephants, their 
mutual attechment, their deliberate ways in. posting 
sentries, and the feelings of sympathy developed by 
such a life of close mutual support. According to 
Samuel W. Baker, the distinguished authority on wild 
beasts and their ways, elephants combine in larger 
groups. than the “compound family.” 


Tue Pit Mernop 
Wild elephants are captured during the hot weather 
when they descend in groups to the lower regions © 
Seeking water. In places through which elephants 


_usually pass, deep pits of fifteen feet depth and .of the 
- same diameter are very carefully dug, by clever and 


experienced hands. The excavated earth is scattered at . 
a distance to avoid suspicion, for elephants are very 
wary ald keep aloof from danger. 

The pits are wide at the top and narrow towards 
the bottom and are made in such a way that it would 
be extremely difficult for the unwary beasts that have 


' fallen into them to climb out. The bottom of the pits 


has usually a diameter of nine feet. The mouth of a 
pit is concealed very carefully with dry sticks, leaves, 
grass and small shrubs, so that the whole place lo@ks 
exactly like a part of the ordinary forest. Somegimes 
big herds of elephants are driven to roam about the 
vicinity of such snares. It is very difficult to locate a 
herd and to find out the way through which it would 
pass. Elephants do not, however, wander about through 
one and the same path always. Aged and experienced 
masters of woodcraft examine the grass and from: the 
nature of its withering and the dryness of the elephant 
dung determine the course of the herd. The hill-men 
are experts in this line. 

Watchers are appointed by the State to guard 
these pits-and report whether any animal has fallen 
a victim to the snares. When an elephant treads over @ 
pit the twigs and. leaves covering the top give way — 
and the animal fall down with a loud and frightful 
yell. So inhuman and barbarous this method is that in 
some cases the sudden fall dislocates or fractures the 
limbs of the animal. Watchers turn up and close the. 


-mouth of the pit with heavy logs of wood immediately 


after an elephant has fallen into the pit. For a few 
hours the animal is left unto itself unmolested and is’ 
free to make wild and frantic efforts to effect its escape, 
But thoroughly overcome by fear, hunger, fatigue and 


| begin their cperations, The most 
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Want of space even to move about freely, the un- 
fortunate beast find to its utter dismay all its incessant 
and spirited efforts defeated. Finally, the animal is 
completely exhausted. After 


having tried various 





A captured elephant being taken out of pit. On cither side are 


seen two decoy elephants - 


methods of escape with no. suc- 
cess, it gives up all attempts and 


patiently waits for things to 
happen. Very seldom does an 
elephant which has fallen into 
the pit manage to effect its 
escape. 

Now, experts deputed for 


capture of elephants turn up and 


striking and interesting feature in 
this exciting affair is the use ot 
the tame elephants known as 
decoys, - without whose willing 
help it would never be possible 
for men to capture wild elephants 
alive. When the decoy elephants 
and their clever mahouts are 
ready, operations to capture the 
ensnared wild elephant are set 12 
full swing. First, a strong rope is 
tmost dexterously put round the 
neck of the wild elephant in the 
pit. This is the most difficult part 
of the tough job. Then another 
rope noose is thrown round the 
elephant’s hind ‘eg and tightened. Dry boughs, 
the undergrowth of the forest, and loose earth are 
thrown into the pit little by little. The 
elephant rendered helpless tramples on the material 


wild 
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and when enough has accumulated so as to level the 
pit up, the wild victim appears at the top and finds 
itself to its awe and despair, surrounded by a team 0 
decoy elephants and many met. 

The ends of the strong ropes 
secured round the neck and legs 
of the captive animal are held 
firmly by the tame. elephants. 
The wild elephant is placed be- 
tween two strong and experienced 
decoy elephants and marched off 
to the nearest cage. If the beast 
thus captured is found to be too 
old or badly injured. it is let off 
in the forest. Ropes are fastened 
around its neck. In this manner 
the proud and wild beast is taken 
prisoner and escorted by tame 
elephants. The capture ig most 
interesting ‘and extremely risky. 
With all the experience, intelli- 
gence and caution of the tame 
elephants and their mahouts 
sometimes the wild animal gets 
out of control. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that this ‘exciting sport 
attracts large crowds of people. 
For many days and nights, the 
station where an elephant capture 





The captured elephant being conducted to the training cage mes two 
decoy elephants 


has taken place, is the busy centre of much activity, 
enthusiasm, mirth and uproar. The animal thus cap-~* 
tured is immediately removed to a cage. The pit 
method is very popular in Travancore, 
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- There is another method adopted to capture these 
denizens of the forest which is more popular in Mysore, 
It ig known as the keddah method and is more risky 
than the pit method. On the way through which 
elephants usually pass, huge stockades built of massive 
teak tree stumps are erected. The enclosures are narrow 
at one end and broad at the other with a V-shaped 
entrance. Stout logs of strong heavy timber are drive 
deep into the ground very close to one another, form- 
ing an unassailable palisade. Inside it small trees and 
bushes are grown in abundance. At the entrance which 
is flung open and around the palisade, sugarcane, 2 
_food liked very much by elephants, is grown in clusters. 





Elephants hauling timber - 
The whole place looks exactly like a part of the dense 
forest. The only entrance tothe stockade is a big gate 
which can be opened and closed without anuch effort, 
The animals as they move about are attracted by the 
dainty food and eat their way into the keddah. Some- 


times elephant herds are driven into the keddah. 
Daring and skilled forest folk, with drums, empty tins 
and other crude sound-producing .instruments gather 
near a big herd and drive them helter-skelter- In this 
mad rush some elephants run right into the stockade. 
As soon as they are safe within, agile watéhers barri- 
cade the entrance. The animals madly rush hither and 
thither and soon realise their plight. In fury they burl 
themselves against the walls of the stockade but are 
pricked with goads and long bamboos and driven back 
by men: posted round the keddah. 


The most thrilling and dangerous part of the 
operation which follows is -the “roping” of the 
elephants. Decoy elephants armed with iron chails 
and carrying on their backs mahouts dressed in black 
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and green enter the stockade unnoticed. The decoy 
elephants in pairs entice the wild elephant to be 
roped ‘and chained. With their trunks these tame ones 
corner their victim.. Then a mahout, as agile as & 
nimble monkey, with ropes and chains in his hand 
stealthily creeps under the feet of the tame elephants, 
approaches the wild one unnoticed, passes a Noose over 
its hind legs and disappears in the twinkling of an eye. 
With the help of the decoy elephants the skilled 
mahouts secure ropes and chains around the legs of the 
wild elephant. Ropes are secured round its hind feet 
and the ends are fastened strongly to the palisade. 
This requires very great skill. The mahouts who rope 
and chain the wild beast must be quick, active and 
careful. If they do not take time 
by the forelock and are slow for 
a second the wild elephant is sure 
to get at them and in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye they will be 
hurled up in the air and dashed 
against the ground. Some mahouts 
have had _ hair-breadth escapes. 
Jostled by the tame elephants 
and pricked by the goads of the 
mahouts the mighty pachyderms 
become thoroughly frightened 
and make terrific and ear-splitting 
din. The keddah method is most 
popular in Mysore. 

The task of the decoy elephant 
involves great danger. The decoy 
has to capture and keep under 
complete control the wild ele- 
phant, has to take precious care 
of the mahout who sits upon its 
back and to protect itself fyom 
the furious  onslaughts ‘of the 
captive. The tame elephant” plays 

_its part wondderftlly well with 
human-like sagacity, caution and valour. It is the’ 
ingenuity of man, coupled with and working through 
the medium of the highly intelligent and most willing 
tame elephants, that is from first to last EeepGnnible 0 for 


-capturing alive the lords of the wilds. 


TrAmninc or Wirp Rinsadeins : 

* Immediately after capture the wild elephants are 
led into cages to. be trained. The beasts are closely 
watched by mahouts and decoy elephants. The mahouts 
by degrees make friends with the captives by frequently 
approaching them and offering them sugarcane and 
other dainty morsels. Ordinarily, the elephant is 2 
glutton and greatly enjoys sweets. To make these law- 
less and rude denizens of the forest submissive to law 
and accustomed to peaceful life amidst men’ is indeed 
a very arduous and perilous task.’ The training of the 
wild elephants takes place in cages made of strong logs 
of teak wood and divided into two chambers—the — 
upper and the lower. The wild animal is placed in the 
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lower chamber and the trainers take their points of 
vantage in the upper berth. The period ordinarily 
required to train a wild elephant is three to six months. 
In nine cases out of ten the captured animal needy to 
be handled roughly during the period of training. Armed 
with long spears and unbreakable canes, the dexterous 
mahout-masters teach and train their wild elephant 
disciples. It requires great. patience, industry, intelli- 
gence and cleverness to tame the wild elephants, They 
offer resistance for the first few days, but give up all 
opposition after some days of severe handling by the 
daring and merciless mahouts who punish the recal- 
citrant elephants with physical chastisement. As far a8 
possible the mahouts win the elephants over to their 
will by petting them and giving them good food. Soon 
there springs up an’intimacy between the mahouts and 
the wild animals. Elephants being very intelligent learD 
quickly’ and subject themselves to the superior will of 
man. When the training is complete, on an auspicious 
day, the elephant is taken to the open road accom- 
panied by decoy elephants walking on either side and 
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abreast of the newly trained beasts. Daily, under the 
vigilant escort of two tamed elephants, the wild beast 
under training is taken out for bath which it relishes 
immensely. The mighty beast having submitted to man 
eventually comes to serve him with deep attachment, 
affection and loyalty. Verily, the triumph of man over 
elephant is the supremacy of mind over matter. , 


The torn boughs trailing o’er the tusks aslant, 
The saplings reeling in the path he trod, 
Declare his might;—our lord the elephant, 
Chief of the ways of God. 


The black bulk heaving where the ozen pant, 

The bowed head toiling where the guns careen, 

Declare our might—our slave the elephant, 

The servant of the Queen. 

—Ropyarp Kipine. | 

The elephant, the most widespread of earth’s huge 
animals and Nature’s most amazing quadrupped, has 
learnt from the sad fate of its great ancestors, the 
mastadon and the mammoth, a lesson in life and has 
saved its race by being useful to man. 





THE AMERICAN WEST : LIFE ON A CATTLE RANCH 


For several generations the American cowboy has 
been considered a picturesque and legendary character 
the world over. Through books and films he has been 





.. A cowboy tending a herd of cattle on the plains of the western 


U.S. keeps a solitary vigil 
presented to interested citizens of many nations as 4 
fearless rider of America’s western plains, galloping into 
frontier towns on Saturday nights with two revolvers, 
or “six-shooters,” strapped to his legs, gambling away 


ss , 


his wages in wild celebrations and returning to distant 
ranches to engage in exciting encounters with cattle 
thieves and “bad men.” 

But that late 19th century — 
period of picturesque lawlessness, 
so celebrated in song and story, 
has long since passed. The cow- 
boys on the great ranches of 
America’s western plains are 
working harder than ever before 
in raising a record number of 
beef cattle, for the great herds 
that feed on western America’s 
rolling grasslands are the major 
food reserves of the United 
States. 


Once these rolling plains echoed 
to the thunder of the hoofs of 
great herds of bison, ponderous 
bovine animals indigenous only 
to North America, but by 1880 
huniers had destroyed most of 
them and the unfenced plains 
became tremendous pastures for 
cattle. Law had not caught up 
with this new frontier and cattle 
thieves, called “rustlers” and 
other lawless individuals, flour- 
ished. The cowboy was forced to go armed for hig 
own protection and the protection of his employer’s 
property. 

When large portions of the public domain were 
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‘losed to ranchers for grazing, late in the 19th century, 
he number of ranchers increased and their individual 
size dwindled. To a large extent the lawlessness had 
gassed. Rustlers were brought to justice, and the cow- 
yoy could afford to be unarmed. 

The American cowboy remains a colorful figure, 
aowever. He continues to wear the broad-brimmed 
‘ten-gallon hat,” so called for its usefulness in holding 
a large amount of water for horse and rider. He also 
wears high-heeled boots, designed for the stirrup and 
suitable for pressing into the ground to provide a 
ourchase when the cowboy is afoot and has roped a 
x0rse or wild steer. His jingling spurs serve to start his 
sony at a full gallop when speed is needed to pursue 
rattle. 

The modern cowboy carries on the tradition of 
self-reliance handed down by his predecessor, who often 
was forced to take the law into his own hands, His 
‘ong periods of isolation on the lonely prairie make 
iim generous and hospitable, ready to share his food 
ind shelter with any stranger. 

The horse is still the cowboy’s principal means of 
ransportation, and he prefers to “broak,” or condition, 
she half-wild horses he himself will ride, rather than 
sntrust the job to the professional horse-tamer or 
‘wrangler,’ attached to almost every ranch. Above all, 
ihe cowboy must be proficient in throwing a rope or 
ariat around the neck or forelegs of a steer or running 
yorse. 

The cowboy’s sports are closely related to his work. 
When he is not working, he is riding bucking horses or 
wild steers, roping running animals and racing horses. 


—USIS. 





An American cowboy is on the watch so that no 
stray animals from the herd of cattle may 
wander away 
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BANANA—THE FIG OF PARADISE * 


By MURARI PROSAD GUHA, m2. 


Tue sharp contrast exhibited in fruit markets of the 
ropics and the temperate regions is marked. Marked 
yecause in the tropics, rich in sunshine and warmth, 
1ature’s gifted region in vegetation, the rich collectio® 
of the choicest fruits of the world are to be seen, which 
ire conspicuous by their absence in the temperate 
mate. Among these mango comes first and next 
‘omes banana. 

In tropical Asia banana is cultivated for more than 
L000 years and its antiquity and wild character are 
ncompatible facts, says de Candolle? there being 2 
rood many Sanskrit names. Also that sages ate its fruit 
wd reposed beneath its shade, so the botanical] name 
s Musa. It is derived from the Arabie Mouz or 
fouhoz. 





1, Alphonso de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants (1884). 
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DescripTion OF THE GENUS AND SPECIES 


Bananas are gigantic tree-like herbs belonging to 
the genus Musa, containing some 40 or more species, 
several of which are often considered as mere cultivated 
varieties, widely distributed throughout the tropics of 
the old world and in some cases introduced into the 
new world. 

“A form of M. corniculata from Cochin China 
and Malayan Archipelago produces only a single 
fruit, which, however, affords an adequate meal for 
three men.”—(Encyclopaedia Brittanica). 

M. sapientum L. (=M. paradisiaca L.) are peren- 
nial herbs, 8-15 ft. in height, indigenous in the Eastern 
Himalayas, Assam, Manipur and Burma, ascenditg 
from sea level up to 6,000 ft. in altitude, Cultivated 
throughout Indig and the. tropics (except .extreme 
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The ‘Singapuri’ banana (M. Cavendishii) very 


popular throughout India differs from the above in this © 


that the plant loves a cooler climate. The plant is dwart 
and the bunch almost touches the soil containing more 
fruits than in any other banana. The peculiarity is this 
that the fruits when ripe remains the same pea-gree 
in colour. The taste will not be good utless quite ripe. 
But after ripening it soon starts decaying. 





The banana plant with suckers of different 
ages, The position of the rhizome has been 
shown in dotted lines 


Ortarn anv® Grocrapnican DistRwBution 


“Though native to the tropics, cultivated 
varieties are found in sub-tropical regions, and 
certain varieties are capable of withstanding 
considerable cold, as in the Himalayas, where the 
plant may be found at 5,000 ft. or even higher. 
Some variety is found throughout the tropics where- 
ever adequate moisture is available, for the plant 
has no dormant period and as a lover of humid 
conditions thrives best where there is no sharply 
defined dry season. The natural home of the plant 
is the East, but tropical America and the West 
Indies are now a centre of commercial produc- 
tion of banana. The plant sepbed the ‘Canary 
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Islands, which still remains a centre of production, 
in 1516, whence it was carried to America.” 


DIsTINCTION BETWEEN BANANA (PAKA-KALA) AND 
PLANTAIN (KACH-KALA) 


The distinct races known to us may be grouped. 
under two heads, those grown for the ripe fruits and 
those for the half-ripe fruits, the latter being used as 
green vegetables. Kach-kala (plantain) is the general 
name given for those used as green vegetables, These 
are generally cultivated on much inferior soi] than 
those of paka-kala (banana), which is eaten ripe. 


Way Cuurivatren : Importance As A Fruit 


“The area under fruits of all kinds is recorded 
as 1-8 million acres ; of this 60 per cent is devoted 
to mangoes, 21 per cent to bananas and nearly 
5 per cent to citrus fruits (oranges, etc.).”* 

“Bananas, after mangoes, are the commonest 
and highly prized of all Indian fruits, while the 
coarser kinds constitute one of the staple articles 
of diet in many parts of India and the Malaya 
Peninsula being mostly cooked before being eaten. 
It has been proved that the produce from one acre , 
will support a much greater number of people than 
a similar area under any other crop, and _ the 
immense yield may be preserved for an indefinite 
period by drying the fruit and preparing meal from 
Br iota 

“In medicine the unripe fruit is considered 
cooling and astringent. The young leaves are used 
as a dressing for blisters, burns, etc. The root and 
stem are reported to be tonic, antiscorbutic and 
useful in blood disorders and venereal diseases.”* 

“The banana stands third (apples and oranges 
rank first and second) on the list of the popular 
fruits of English people, and it is estimateds that — 
15-2 Ibs. per head are eaten, all of which are 
imported.”—(Encyclopaedia Brittanica). 


DescriPTion OF THE PLANT 


The banana plant is composed of an underground 
stem, a tuberous rhizome from which arises an aerial 
or pseudo-stem, composed of the closely enveloped 
leaf sheaths, the corresponding blades, each sometimes 
10 ft. in length forming a spreading crown. At the 
flowering period, the inflorescence stalk (Thor—used 
as vegetable) grows up from the rhizome to tke 
hollow tube formed by the sheaths, emerges above and 
bears a large number of inconspicuous tubular flowers 
closely crowded in the axils of larger often brightly ! 
coloured protecting bracts. 

When a sufficient bunch of fruit has set, the 
pendant extremity of the inflorescence (Mocha—used 
as vegetable) with its remaining flowers and conspicuous 





2. Hunter, Encyclopaedia Se. Agri. (1931), p. 150. 
3. Sir P. Khareghat, Indian Fafming, Special No. (1946), p. 101. 
4. Sir George Watt, The Comftercial Prodiicts of India (1908), 


pp. 789, 790. ; 
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yracts, should be cut away, so that all the available 
iourishment may go to the formation of fruit. 

The occurrence of more than one inflorescence, one 
rach from the axil of all the leaves, has been recorded. 


Mersops or PropacATIoN—TecHNIQquE To IMPROVE 

With the ripenning of the infructescence or ‘bunch,’ 
the stem bearing it is cut back, and growth is continued 
sy lateral offshoots, or suckers, from the rhizome, The 
life of the individual plant is thus indefinite. There 
should not be more than three suckers at the base, sO 
the excess suckers are removed and new plantations are 
established by the removal and planting elsewhere of 
these suckers in June or July. 

Due to vegetative propagation for a long time, seed 
formation is gradually turning to be of rare occurrence 
due to use and non-use of methods and means. But 
occasionally one vomes across a few seeds in an edible 
fruit, and some seeds may grow if sown. In some cases 
colchicine treatment has given some effective result in 
quality, size, and number of fruits in a bunch. 


Descrrprion oF Som 

Here in Bengal banana can be grown anywhere, 
the rainfall being highest, as also it is a lover of warm, 
moist climate. Except where the sub-soil is hard rock 
or stiff clay and the soil is heavy it can be growm on 
almost all soils, subject to a liberal supply of water 
and sunshine, suitably close to a tank, ditch, jhil, canal 
or a river. 

Well and canal irrigation is effected by flooding 
the soil, and after the water has soaked in for a day, 
the superfluous water is run off through drains, ‘The 
land is then hoed once a month. Humidity being main- 
tained by mulching. “It is well worth while losing 4 
year to get the soil into condition,” observed T. A. C. 
Firminger® He continued: “Soil operation should be 
begun any time before rains—let us say in January of 
the resent year. Soil deeply ploughed and left to the 
action of the elements. Then just as the rain break, San 
hemp (crotolaria juncea) at the rate of 40 Ibs. of seed 
per acre, is sown. This will come up vigorously with 
the rains. After six weeks it is cut down and ploughed 
in situ, let it rot well to harrow again. At the end of 
the rains pits are dug for the fruit trees and between 
them a crop of deep-rooted legume is given to break 
up the sub-soil—a short season groundnut, such as 
small Japanese, is admirable. The nuts are harvested 
and the roots, stem, etc., are returned to the sub-soil.” 

; PLAN OF PLANTING 

Banana and plantain cultivation is based on two 
different foundations. One is for home consumption 
and the other for export. The former forms a part of 
the village kitchen garden and the latter forms the big 
plantations. 

The site for plantation should be as near a city 
and a railway station as possible, otherwise it will suffer 
greatly for transport difficulties. 


5. T. A. C. Firminger, A Manual of Gardening for Bengal and 
Upper India (1890), p. 175. oe ee aes 
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The approximate cost of cultivating one acre has 
been estimated at Rs. 225 as detailed below : 





(1) Cost of 350 plants Rs. 45 
(2) Cost of planting in the pit Rs. 35 
(3) Cost of ploughing, etc. Rs. 20 
. (4) Cost of manure, etc. Rs. 125 
Total Rs. 225 


Apart from the cost of cultivation, cost of main- 
tenance, supervision and fencing is also incurred, 
which are not detailed, as also the profit which may be 
obtained from the secondary crop cultivated in between 
the planting and fruiting time, as well as the price 
obtained from fibres extracted. : 


1. The end of the inflorescence (mocha), showing 
the cluster of flowers with the showy bracts — 

2. One solitary flower showing the ‘perigonium’ 
the ‘scale, on the rim of the inferior ovary. 
The five developed stamens as well as the style 
with single stigma can be seen 
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Annually from one acre more than 300 bunches 
of fruit may be obtained in the first year which 1s 
doubled in the next succeeding years, the average 
market price being Rs. 2 for each bunch. 


Tive For Piantinc SEEDLINGS 
One year after the start of soil operation pits are 
made at about 12 ft. apart within fields of standing 
aus paddy, arum, brinjal, turmeric, or ginger, if mot 
nuts already mentioned; and suckers preferably 
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maiden suckers, 7.¢., suckers about eight months old, 
with adult foliage as opposed to sword suckers, which 
are younger with narrow leaves, planted. Transplanting 
is usually made in the rainy season as already said. 

le pits should be about a cubit deep and manured. 
After harvesting the secondary crop the land should be 
ploughed twice or thrice. The plantation begins to bear 
fruit within a year and the ground is then usually 
devoted to the banana crop alone. 


Fertiizers anp Manvres Usep 1x DirFerent AGES 

We are one with ‘Firminger’, when he says: 
“The number of fruits per tree is greatly in- 
creased with good manuring and cultivation, and is 
decreased by neglect.” Also his scheme of manuring : 
_“The banana is a gross feeder and needs liberal 
manuring, best given in three doses, one month, two 
months and three months after planting. Castor cake 
10 lbs. + fish 15 Ibs. per plant is an excellent manure. 
Castor cake 4 lbs., sulphate of ammonia 1 |b., sulphate 
of potash 4/5 Ib. aod calcium superphosphate a Ib., has 
proved useful.” 

Woodrow’ sounds a cautious note: “Oilcake, 
which is too strong a manure for most plants, is 
excellent for banana. It should be broken smal] and 
dug in near the roots.” 

Compost is also an excellent manure for the 
banana ; but if it is not procurable, fresh nightsoil may 
be used. Green manuring is desirable once a year and 
the soil must be kept well-hoed. 

“When planting in the pit, for each plant 
15 lbs. of F.Y.M., 5 lbs. bone-meal, and 7 Ibs. wood- 

ash may be used, decreasing them as 5 lbs. F.Y.M., 

bone-meal 5 oz. and 1 Ib. wood-ash per plant next 

year. Manures should be used before the rains in 
the irrigation beds and mixed well with the earth. 

If soils lack in lime, 8 oz. slaked lime may be used 

per plant per annum, with the manure. This is, of 

course, merely a simple scheme of manuring for 
general fruit cultivation.”—Firminger. 
DeEscriPTioN OF THE FLowe® 

“Musa sapientum Linn. (M. paradisiaca Linn.) 18 

trimerous in its floral organs. In a Rormal flower 

the inferior ovary carries on it the irregular perianth 


in two parts, one called the perigonium representing ~ 


five perianth lobes, and the scale representing the 
sixth. Besides the five stamens which are found 
usually, the sixth rudimentary or fully developed one 
‘has been very often met with. Of the gynoecium, 
the ovary is three-carpelled and syncarpous, style 
single and stigma also single with undulating 
surface (in unusual cases, the number of styles is 
three).’” Transitional stages are also found. 
Fruitinc Time 
There is a great variation in fruiting time among 
the different varieties of banana. The minimum time 





6, Woodrow, Gardening in India (1903), p. 485. 
7, Chandrasekharan nd _Gundararaj, Current ‘intotai 
Nod DPr 80-3), ° 
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taken in one variety is 6 months, the maximum being 
14 months in another variety. However in most cases 
~the first crop comes in 10-12 months from planting, 
and is poorer than any succeeding crop. Succeeding 
crops in well-treated plantations should come on every 
five months and be twice the weight of the first crop. 

To induce banana to bear fruit in a particular 
direction, the first leaf of each shoot should be placed 
in the direction of the plot desired to bear fruit. 

When the bunch is fully grown and ripe, it is 
severed and is hung up in a dark cool place to ripen, 
and the plant is cut back to give space for the new 
suckers to develop. 


Noumser oF Fruits in A PLant 
It has been already said that the number of fruits 
in a bunch depends much on soil condition and manur- 
ing. However, it varies also among the different 
varieties, the minimum is 50 in a bunch, the maximum 
being 200 approximately. 


Tue Frorr anp its Epreie Part 

As in some other cultivated plants, major varieties 
of banana, produce ‘seedless fruits’, the walls of the 
ovaries developing extensively apart from any seed 
production. 

The banana fruit is a berry. The edible part con- 
sists of the highly developed ovarian walls and placenta, 
the skin being formed from the thalamus and outer 
layer of the ovarian wall. 

Foop VaLup or THE FiesH oF THE Fruit 
A comparative chart (adapted from Datta’) of the 
8. S. Datta, Science and Culture, Vol. XI, No. 8, p. 394. 
food value of banana and the most important fruit of 
India—mango— is given below : 


Banana Mango 
Protein 0-1 0-15 
Fat 0-1 0-77 
Starch 7-9 18-2 e 
Vitamin A ze oe 
Vitamin B + — 
Vitamin C a eyetiets 
Vitamin D a — 
Vitamin E $+ — 
Ca + — 
Fe + + 
PO, ++ _ 


— indicates either nil or not ascertained. 
+ indicates the presence of a good quantity. 
++ indicates the presence of a very good quantity. 
+++ indicates the presence of rich contents. 
Disease AND Pest—TuHetr ContRoL < 
In the ‘East serious loss is caused by a disease, 
which passes under the name of ‘bunchy top’; it was 
originally supposed to be associated with the_ attacks 
of the nematode Heteradora radicicola gref. This 
supposition is reviewed by scientists, and work done 
by several others indicates that the disease falls into 
the group of Virus Diseases not directly transmissible. 
In this case the agent of transmission is the Aphis 
Pentalonia nigronervose coql., and they definitely 
conclude that there is no association between the 


disease and the nematodes. 
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In the west, with Panama disease is associated the 
fungus -Fusurium cubense; E. 8. Smith first attracted 
attention to it in Panama and Costa Rica early 
in the century. From the survey. of the banana areas 
of tropical America and the West Indies, it is con- 
cluded that fundamentally the disease developed as 
the result of unfavourable soil conditions. Substitution 
of varieties. which show a marked degree of resistance 
leading to practical immunity, however, raises serious 
question as to their suitability for transport. 

The tendency to occasional development of viable 
seeds should be taken advantage of, to raise crosses 
between the affected and the immune varieties. 

The ‘Black rot’ disease caused by the fungus 
Gloeosporiieom musarum, is responsible for the loss of 
fruits on the plant as well as in the store. Spraying 
with Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate will prevent it 
from the malady. 


j TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

As already mentioned plantations are meant for 
an’ export trade which, from. the perishable nature © 
the fruit, necessitates special handling. The fruit must 
be cut at a stage of maturity adapted to the length ol 
the journey and, in the case of the longer journeys, 
special provision for cool chambers are necessary. It 18 
its special adaptability to conform to these require- 
ments which is responsible for the extended cultivation 
of champa varieties, in Northern and Eastern India— 
since the stems are strong and fruits are recurved, and 
stands the journey well without necessitating individual 
care. On the contrary, the best provincial varieties are 
generally limited even to a single district due to their 
soft ‘peel’, which requires separate crating of the 
individual hands. 


_@ 
InpustriAL Uses 


The fibre of banana closely resembles Manila 
hemp, though not strong. J. K. Sarker? a great 
advocate for the fibre industry, says : 

“Generally speaking rope, twine, cord, nets, lace, 
plaits, braids, bagging, sacking, matting, carpeting 
and handkerchief can be made. The coarsest fibre 
can be utilised for paper-making and the rejected 
tow for packing and stuffing purposes.” 


The chief difficulty in the utilisation of banana 
plant as sources of fibre or as paper material is the 
eXpense of collecting and carting to the factory, Only 
with large plantations, profitable results are likely to 
be attained. 

_ The plantain or banana meal—dried, powdered 
and sifted flesh of the fruit—can be stored for future 
use. The meal should preferably be manufactured from 





9. J. K. Sarker, Handbook of Plantain Fibre and Fruit Industry 
(1917), p. 10. 
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mature but unripe fruits, as the starch changes into 
sugar during the process of ripening. It has got 4 
greater importance specially in these days of food 
shortage, when we are groping for edible substi? 
fill up the gaps. nf 

Essences and attars, as well as alcohol may be 
prepared from ripe bananas. Ripe bananas may further 
be utilised for the preparation of jams, jellies and 
marmalades with profit. 

From time immemorial, village people of our 
country are still using kshar (a detergent equal m 
action to washing soda), prepared by burning dried 
leaf sheathes 
clothes for washing. 


“In Brihatsamhita, it has been stated that, 
one prepares a compound of ashes of plaintain tree 
and whey, keeps it for a day and night, and bes- 
mears the sword the next day therewith, then the 
sword becomes so hard that it will not break eve® 
when one strikes another sword with it. The famous 
Damascus blades were of Indian steel manufactured 
in India2° 

Maybe banana or plantain plant had some impor- 
tance on that line also in olden days. 


ConcLUSION | 


Our age-old social system had been under the 
tentacles of the religious octopus, which never gaye US 
any choice. Evils entered with the good ideas of our 
forefathers. That is why we find that the good instruc- 
tions to our cultivators through religious rites has 
turned into superstitions. The use of every bit of the 
banana plant from leaf to fruit, in our day to day 
religious rites, reminds us of its importance as a plant, 
which should be cultivated with care, as we find also 
in the case of other important fruit trees. 

The world food shortage and the prevailing famine 
conditions in India, has engaged the attention of the 
best brains ofeIndia, to find a way out of this dark 
spectre. There is no way out, other than through deve- 
lopment and improvement of agricultural products. 


Every bit of the cultivable lands must come under the - 


plough, if not under the modern tractors, Famished 
India must get not only food to eat, but fruits also 
to give nourishment. Banana, the cheapest best fruit of 
India, must revive its old position in each and every of 
our millions of villages. Let us work together for those 
times when we shall export our fruits in our own ships, 
to distant lands, after feeding our own people. 

And let me conclude with the words of Shelley : 

“Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! O, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?” 








10. G. P. Majumdar, Upovana-Vinoda (1935), p. 26. 
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of banana or plaDtain, to boil their — 
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NEW ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES FOR AMERICAN HOUSEWIVES 


Dasien and electrical engineers, inventors, metallurgists, Countrywide use of these and other devices for 
research scientists and manufacturers of the United the home is possible because of the huge networks of 
States, who co-operated to produce the machines of electric power systems Operated by government- 
war, have applied their knowledge, experience and sponsored and privately-owned utilities,.Power is avail- 





The upright home freezer, built on the lines of 
the household electric refrigerator 


genius to production of better living in the home. ‘Io able to rural residents as well as to city dwellers, with 
fill the great and ever-increasing demand for electrical J'ederal hydro-electric facilities bringing power from 
equipment not obtainable during the last four years, geNerators at gigantic dams to the farms, The Rural 


A new automatic dish-washer 





An up-to-date home laundry The ingredients for a complete dinner can 


be cooked simultaneously in the earthen- 


7 i h ‘ : 
they have developed and are producing for the ware dishes of ‘this-electric roaster 


American housewife, a wide variety of labor and time- 


saving appliances, including refrigerators, lighting Plectrification Administration of the U.S. Department 
systems, cooking aids, freezers and bacteria-destroying o¢ Agriculture has a five-year plan which aims to 


lamps, , lott ate provide electric service for at least 85 per cent of 
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American farmers, the power being used to operate A new development in the cooking line is the 
agricultural as well as household equipment. electric roaster in which the ingredients of a complete 
dinner can be cooked simul- 
taneously in separate earthenware 
dishes. A “window” enables the 
housewife to watch the progress 
of the cooking inside the roaster. 
Quick freezers will keep food both 
cooked and raw in good condi- 
tion for longer periods, This 
enables the housewife to have a 
wider variety of food on hand as 
well as to shop less often, buying 
larger quantities at a time. 

Lamps have hitherto had one 
purpose—to light the home. New 
types have extended their useful- 
ness. Special infra-red lamps, for 
example, provide a rapid source 
of heat which can be used for 
drying the hair or for other 
supplementary “comfort” heating 
in the home. 

Ultra-violet lamps provide a 
valuaple germ-destruction agency 
for the home. Natural air currents 





Side by side and similar in size and shape, the automatic washing caused by the heat of the lamp 
machine and the automatic clothes drier complete their work in lift the bacteria into the range of 
almost the same time the lamp’s rays where they are 



















More amazing are the new 
electrical gadgets and machites 
for the household; automatic 
washing machines wash, rinse and 
damp-dry clothes in half an hour, 
untouched by a housewife’s hand; 
and automatic-dryer tumbles 
clothes_in warm forced air until 
hey are completely dry; minia- 
ure washers wash and spin-dry a 
small quantity of clothes ; some 
lof the washers can be used for 
dishes as well as for clothes, 

A new automatic dish-washer 
educes the numerous operations 
required to operate pre-war 
models to two—placing the dish 
in the machine and turning the 
witgh. The machine sprays the 
ishes, washes them, ritses them 
Wwice ; cleans and drains auto- 
atically and shuts itself off. 

One chore the elimination ot 
hich will be welcomed by all : 
housewives is the disposal of In this carefully planned modern kitchen three work-centres are 
garbage. This work has been arranged : on the right the refrigeration and preparation ceDtre, in 
taken’ over by an_ electrical the middle the sink and dish-washing centre and on the left the 
machine in the form of a sink electric stove and serving centre 

attachment. It grinds the refuse of cooking—including destroyed. These lamps are shielded so that the direct 
bones—so fine that it can be washed down the sinks. rays do not strike the eyes of the occupants of the 
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eg room. Another version of the same ‘lamp provides a eye-strain by its even and  shadowless illuminatio 


sunbath three times faster than a midsummer sun and 
is invaluable in the winter. 

Soft indirect lighting with florescent lamps is now 
within the reach of. the average householder. Besides 
providing a cheaper source of light it helps reduce 
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Cold feet in the winter will be a thing of the pa 
with a new type of electrically heated blanket whic 
keeps the temperature even the whole night throug 
Normal house current supplies a heating unit wove 
inside the blanket—USIS. 





END OF AN EPOCH 


By U. S. NAVANI, B.A., B.sc. (Econ.) London 


Tue passing away ot Gandhiji, like that of Lord 
Krishna, marks in a very proper sense, the end of one 
epoch and the beginning of another. He personified not 
only the inner spiritual urges and sufferings of India 
but the struggle of humanity against forces of evil. 
In an atomic age when the shadow of extinction hangs 
upon the world, men turned to him with hope. He 
stood on the crossing of ways, pointing towards the 
way of love, blessings and hope and the way of 
salvation. He was a force more volcaNic than aly 
weapon invented by man. His frail-looking form hid 
an energy hardly witnessed on this planet before. 
Eyery time that he undertook a long-term or indefinite 
fast, and the sceptics shook their heads and thought 
it was the end, he came through with speed. His range 
of interests varying from politics to dietetics were, 
however, all integrated and revolved round the basic 
principles of truth and non-violence. Long after his 
achievements in the political and social field have bee? 
forgotten he will be remembered as the apostle of truth 
and love, a saint in the ‘line of succession of Buddha, 
Christ and Ramakrishna, a spiritual giant whose 
message would spread far beyond the limits of the land 


in which he lived. 


We who stand so near in time to him may be 
forgiven if we judge him from the immediate point ot 
view, from the point of view of his struggles in the 
cause of Indian freedom, his championship of the low 
and the downtrodden, his efforts to bridge the gull 
between communities, for which indeed he laid down 
his life, his lifting of the political into the moral plane, 
his support of mass-literacy and of womet’s movement, 
indeed a myriad things with which he was connected. 
His personality was as various as that of Lord Krishna 
and he stands to us in the same way as Shri Krishna 
must have stood to his generation, a sagacious rajnitika, 
a philosopher and fighter for just cause, a man gifted 
with spiritual wisdom and miraculous powers. 

In the political field, Gandhiji’s contribution lay 
in this that he carried on the message of Swaraj to 
every nook and corner of this vast land. In that sense 
he completed the work of Tilak, who for the first time 
after the War of Independence of 1857, awakened the 
masses with his call for Swaraj. He came to India after 
his struggle in South Africa and as such he came with 
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a certain prestige. He immediately turned his attentio 
to the poverty-stricken masses of his country and mac 
the fateful decision to devote his life to their caus 
On foot, in bullock-cart and in train, he traversed th 
vast land and made the humblest and the lowlie 
conscious of his birth-right, Swaraj. He looked straig! 
into their eyes, and in his eyes the dumb millions sa 
deep love for them and in him they recognized ag on 
of their own who would lift them out of the slumbe 
of centuries. He identified himself so completely wit 
their inner urges and struggles that he in turn becam 
the pulse with which to judge the temper and thougl 
of the Indian people. Belore him politics had remaine 
the occupation of individuals and a section of tt 
middle classes. With him, the vast millions of Ind) 
were moved to a noble struggle and height of emotio 
which they had not experienced for a thousand year 
He made them not only politically conscious, but mad 
them participate in political movement and thus con 
pleted the task of the political awakening of th 
country. ; 

Next in imporiance, though not to him, I shoul 
like to place his efforts for the upliftment of ®thos 
whom he called Harijans (people of God) afd wh 
were generally known as depressed classes. Such Wwé 
the intensity of his passion for them that, when th 
Bihar earthquake occurred way back in the thirties, h 
did not hesitate to call it as a just vengeance of Go 
for our sin of untouchability. His strong language wé 
only an expression of his deep love of the Harijans an 
his sense of indignation at the way they had bee 
treated by us through centuries. His advocacy wa 
more powerful than the breeze of modernism whic 
was blowing slowly across this country ; no amout 
of modern education or the influence of levehzin 
agents, such as the railway and the restaurant, coul 
have achieved one-hundteth of what Gandhiji’s ope 
advocacy and appeal did. Again and again he turne 
the spotlight on the Harijans, even undertaking ir 
definite fasts to focus attention on their wrongs. 

Indeed he lived with them as one of them an 
removed the stigma attaching to them oNce for all. 1 
doing that, he taught us the dignity of labour ag 1 
theorising would have done. If we are to survive as 
nation and if our existence is to have any significance 




























@ must proceed forthwith to put into practice 
andhiji’s precepts aNd ideals. 

Another revolutionary ehange brought about by 
him in this slumbering continent was his interest im 
omen’s emancipation. He unlocked the gates t0 
omen and welcomed them into political and social 
ork. In the 19830 movement hundreds of thousands of 
omen marched alongside of men and for the first time 
fter a thousand years, women began to go about 
reely standing shoulder to. shoulder with’ men, ‘This 
ag perhaps‘an accidental result of the nation-wide 
ass movements introduced by Gandhiji, but 168 
ignificance in the building up of modern India cannot 
@ under-rated. Nearly a half of the Indian humanity 
ound their prison walls shattered and they emerged 
mto the open air of freedom under Gandhiji’s bless- 
ngs. Not only in the political field, but also in the 
ocial, Gandhiji’s inspiration and welcome, brought 
women into useful human contact with men. He 
mbued them with a spirit of service, with which 
ndeed he imbued all with whom he came _ into 
ontact, : ‘ i ; 

No less important for India was Gandhiji’s 
conomic programme and his cult of the charkha. 
Thile some laughed at his old-fangled notions and 
thers doubted the efficacy of his weapons, he went 
head with the charkha and spread the cult of Khaddar 
hroughout the land. During the thirties, the eharkha 
had nearly beaten the British and the wheels of Paisely 
nud Manchester had come to a standstill. Its efficacy 
s a political weapon stood clearly demonstrated but 
ore than that its sigmficance in providing employ- 
ent to millions of unemployed and idle people of this 
ountry and lifting their standard-of living was extra- 
rdinary. Shorn of its moral and emotiona]- penumbra, 





- The view is prevalent, particularly in the U. 8., 
that Mahatma Gandhi derived his idea of Civil 
isobedience from the writings of Thoreau. In reply to 
nm enquiry, the Mahatma wrote the following letter, 
dated the 10th September, 1985, to Mr. P. Kodanda 
Rao, of the Servants of India Society, who was then 
in America. ; aan 


Wardha, 
: 10th September, ’35. 
Dear Kodanda Rao, 


The statement in that I had derived my idea of 
Givil Disobedience from the writings of Thoreau is 
wrong. The resistance to authority in South Africa 
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the cult of the charkha will be found to be o highly 
efficacious economic measure and a political weapon 
in the context of thestimes, With Gandhiji the charkha 
was an article of faith, a symbol at once of the dignity 
of Jabour and of moral regeneration. 

Gandhiji’s achievements in spreading literacy amongst 
the ‘masses and in basic education were of ‘no mean 
order. Indeed his personality overcame almost super- 
human obstacles, which were none other than the 
inertia of the masses and a decadent spirit of helpless- 
ness. It’ is impossible to ‘cotceive of any single 
individual who with his magic persovality had achieved 
so much, whose efforts were nothing short of Herculean 
and of such startling success. 

To my mind the other most outstanding achieve- 
ment of Gandhiji was the training of a band of selfless 
workers and inspiring them with devotion and 
discipline, in the service of India. Our outstanding 
leaders are in a sense the creation of Gandhiji, This 1s 
not to deny their originality, genius, innate spirit of . 
self-sacrifice and their éapacity for leadership. They are 
eveat in their own right. But the moulding of their 
character and of their destiny was done by Gandhiji. 
He was a real Guru who seemed to have walked out 
of a Vedic Ashrama, instructing and inspiring his 
pupils. India is fortunate to have them, and so long as 
the reins of Government lie in their hands, we may 
feel. reassured. i 

I have written .at,sandom and selected for my 
purpose only stich aspects of Gandhili’s achievements- 
which have appeared to me more significant than others. 
I have in no-way intended to give an appreciation of 
his life’s works. But even from this small outline it 
will be seen that Gandhiji’s death has left “an aching 
void the world can never fill.” 
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was well advanced before I got the essay of Thoreau 
on Civil Disobedience. But the movement was then 
known as Passive Resistance. As it was incomplete 
I had coined the word Satyagraha for the Gujarathi 
readers.: When JI saw the title of Thoreau's great 
essay, I began the use of his phrase to explain our 
struggle to the English readers. But I found that 
even ‘Civil Disobedience’ failed to convey the full 
meaning of the struggle. I, therefore, adopted the 
phrase Civil Resistance. Non-violence was always an 
integral part of our struggle. ; 

As per your advice, a copy is going to Mr. 
Pearson: J hope you have done well. Mahadey is in- 
Bombay just now. 

Sjt. Kodanda Rao. Yours sitcerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 
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STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR DESTITUTE RELIEF 
Fulfilment of “Cradle-To-Grave’’ Act 


By ROBERT MACKAY 


: \ 
By a new measure—the National Assistance Bill—Dow 


being passed through Britain’s Parliament, the care o! 
the old, the infirm, and the destitute will be a direct 
responsiti tity of the State. 

In a period which the prolonged effect of six years 
of war still justifies us in calling the “post-war period”, 
Britain’s chief effort is in the economic field ; if is.a 
national effort for rebuilding national prosperity—an 
effort that demands both sacrifice and .concentration. 
Characteristically enough, however, the work of social 
reform goes steadily forward, and the Nationa] Assist- 
ance Bill is the latest example of this. 

Of the various social measures introduced since 
World War II ended, the National Insurance Act—the 
Cradle-to-Grave Aci, as it was called—may rightly be 
considered the most important because of its wide 
scope. It banished the spectre of want. -The establish- 
ment or extension’ of pensions covering old age, sick- 
ness and unemployment, and the inttoduection of 
maternity benefits, made this measure one of the most 
comprehensive forms of State insurance imaginable. 

The Act codified, so to speak, existing schemes, 
and at the same time enlarged their range so that only 
the contingencies now covered by the Nationa] Assist- 
ance Bill remained to be provided for. Thus the 
present Bill may be said to be the legislative 
completion of the main structure of Britain’s new social 
service schemes that are due to come fully into 
operation on July 5, 1948. 


Scores or Bu 

Some idea of the seopé of the® new Bill can be 
gathered from the fact that children deprived ot 
parental care, patients -suffering from tuberculosis, 
mental cases, and registered blind persons will all come 
under the direct care and responsibility of the Minister 
of National Insurance, instead of under a miscellany 
of local authorities. 

The fundamental object of the new Bill is (in the 
words of an explanatory White Paper) “to achieve the 
final break-up of the Poor Law and to create entirely 
new services founded on modern conceptions of social 
welfare.” The Bill, when it becomes law, will, like the 
National Insurance Act, be very largely a codification 
of measures already exisiing for the relief of destitu- 
tion. Hitherto, such relief has been the direct social 
and financial responsibility of local authorities. ‘lhe 
State now takes. over that responsibility, using local 
authorities as its agents. The latter have. always been 
powerfully aided in their relief work by voluntary 
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welfare societies, and this assistance is not likely to 
cease merely because the system will henceforth be 4 
centralised one. 

It is pertinent to observe that the various State 
schemes of relief for the aged, the destitute, the sick 
and the unemployed, which began in 1908, have 
resulted in 9 progréssive decline in calls for assistance 
from local welfare authorities. For instance, since 
October, 1946, the payment of pensions on the scale 
provided in the National Insurance Act has reduced 
the number of people applying to local authorities for 
financial aid from 11,500,000 to 500,000. 

Thus, the role of the local authorities as regards 
such aid, having in effect become restricted to dealing 
with cases imperfectly provided for under the State 
schemes, it was logical that local public assistance 
should end by being nationalised in the sense of being 
made uniform under ceniralised direction and of being 
financed by the State. In a word, the State now accepts 
on behalf of the people the responsibility for prevent; 
ing any citizen from falling voluntarily below a 
minimum subsistence standard of living. 

Suaxespeare’s Days 

The fact that the new Bill is. described in the 
explanatory White Paper as “finally breaking up the 
Poor Law” is historicaily interesting, but may be 
unintentionally misleading. - 

The law referred to has long since been obsolescen} 
in practice, although it only becomes legally eobsolete 
now. It dates back to the days of Shakespeare (it wat 
passed in 1601) and has never been formally revoked 
But only vestigial traces of it survive ; as, for instance 
in the term “workhouse”, still in common use among 
the poor, to designate what has for many years Row 
been a relief institution to which the original stigma o! 
vagrancy no longer attached. : 

Poor relief in England was part of the feuda. 
system and broke down with it; and a law of 153 
was designed, like the law of 1601, to fill the vacuum 
by requiring local authorities to “set and keep *ag® 
bonds and beggars at continual labour.” The officia 
approach to the matter of poor relief. in the following 
centuries was halting and even heartless, and it weit 
not until 1834 that the Poor Taw Amendment Act 
established a reasonable system of poor relief. But the 
taint of being poor remained. 

The important psychological effect of the new Bil 
now before Parliament is that it abolishes that taint 
The “workhouse,” Jong since a misnomer in poor-reliel 
administration, will finally disappear frém the populal 
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vocabulary, existing relief institutions being replaced 
by Homes in which the old and infirm will really be 
“paying guests”, since they will be contributing towards 
the cost of their accommodation out of the pensions 
to which they are by Jaw entitled under the National 
Insurance Act. 
Humane Mernop 

Hundreds of thousands of old and infirm Beanies 
of course, will continue to be cared for by their own 
families. But there are possibly as many as 500,000 of 
the old and infirm who, for one reason or afother, are 
alone in the world, and it is an outstanding feature of 
the new Bill that it officially establishes a humane 
method of meeting their needs. Sympathetic under- 
standing, so to speak, becomes an official injunction. 

A Survey carried out last year for the Nuffield 
Foundation by the Rowntree Committee on “the 
Problems of Ageing and the Care of Old People” 
showed that there is “no longer acute poverty among 
the aged” to the extent that existed formerly. This is 
one of the beneficial effects of the recent social 
legislation. But the tragedy of loneliness persists for 
thousands of old people, who, although living alone, 
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housed im the large ‘institutions which are their only 
alternative to living alone. 

The provision of such small community homes for 
the old and infirm is one of the needs that the new 
Bill is intended to supply. The new services and’ the 
homes to be provided under the National Assistance 
Bill will make heavy demands on finance and of 
building material and labour, so that it may be some 
years before the projects can materialise. But there is 
universal approval for-a measure which will place the 
whole system of relief and welfare on a footing ot 
national co-ordination. 

The Rowntree Report showed that income from 
charitable endowments’ for the care of the aged 
amounts to £5,000,000 a year, and since the State, 
even with the most enlightened legislation, can hardly 
do more than provide a minimum of guaranteed relief 
for the aged, the destitute, and the unfortunate, there 
will always be scope for voluntary service in supple- 
menting that minimum by providing the amenities. 
But such service is a national tradition, and experience 
has proved that the considerably extended social 
services provided by the State since the beginning of 


are not really fit to do so, and would be far happier this century have done nothing to weaken that 
sharing the life of » small community rather than bei2g tradition. 
:0: 








PRODUCTION TRENDS DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 


By KANTILAL L. DALAL, s.com. (Bom.), ssc. (Econ.) London 


Tuis article attempts to examine the production trends 
facing our country in the post-war period in perspective 
St the production trends during the war as well as 
the* similar production trends in foreign countries for 
which published data are available. 

One of the basic facts to be taken into account in 
understanding the production trends in this country as 
well as other countries, is that the production trends do 
not reveala common pattern for all the countries during 
and after the war of 1939-45. It is, no doubt, true 
that all the countries Have aimed to maximise their 
war potential during the war, and their total “output 
of consumption and capital goods after the war. ~But 
shis ‘is only a truism. The intensity, the urgency of 
the economic situation and the relative emphasis o0 
the direction and uses of the productive resources have, / 
however, varied in different countries during the war™ 
and post-war period. ; 

* Tor the anglysis of the production trends the 
countries (excluding Germany, Italy, Japan and their 
satellites) can be divided broadly in three groups: 

(1) The countries whose economies contributed 
most to the war effort, and whose production was 


directly influenced by the war effort. In this group 
are United States, United Kingdom and Canada. 


(2) The occupied countries of Europe and Asia 
whose economies were under the conflicting forces 
of occupying powers and the patriotic movements 
opposed to them. Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
France and Poland in Europe and China and Burma 
in Asia are the typical examples of this group. 

(3) The neutral countries and those whose 
economies were remotely and indirectly influenced 
by the war and post-war developments in the chief 
belligerent powers. Switzerland, Sweden and Mexico 
are the characteristic countries of this group. 


Russia and India cannot be classified in any Ot 
the three groups on the basis of their productive 
trends during the war and the post-war period. ‘lhe 
Russian production trends are not easily accessible 
but it can be imagined that they show mixed patterns 
characteristic, of the occupied countries of Europe and 
Asia atd the Western Powers with whom Russia 
made a major contribution to the combined war 
effort. Although India, too, played an important 
part in the war production effort and was described 
as the “arsenal of democracy” in the Eastern theatre 
of war, the production in India during the war did 
not undergo the spectacular increase which marked 
the production trends -in United States, United 
Kingdom and Canada. 
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TABLE I* 
Group I Group 2. 1937: 100 Group 3. 
Year U.S. Canada U. K. Belgium. Denmark. Finland Hel- Norway. Poland. Sweden. -Ire- * India 
37: 100 37: 100 .°38: 100 land. : land. 1939: 100 
. . Nat. In 
Index. 

1938 ee a | ee 
1939 96 101 108 86 107 — 112 1060 — 108 102 39-40 114-0 
1940 iil 121 128 —_ 86 — 104 94 —_ “94 102 40-41 117-3 
1941 143 146 149 _ 82 62 89 94 — 87 94 41-42 122-7 
1942 176 172 164 _ 8&6 55 72 88 — 90 V7 42-43 108-8 
1943 212 184 175 = 88 56 65 81 — - gl 79 43-44 109°2 
1944 208 184 179 _ 87 52 43 76 — | OL 83 44-45 120-7 
1945 180 163 178 31 74 52 31 69 45 88 93 45-46 127°5 
1946 151- 147 172 72 96 ~70 74 100 91 107 107 46-47 «115-4 
Average 2nd . 

quarter 1947 164 168 _ 86 100 — 90 108. 118 108 109 _ 105-3 


Table I shows the indices of production for a 
number of countries fallmg in all the three categories 
‘mentioned, as well as India. For U. K. the index 
number of national income is constructed from 
national, income statistics as the index number 
of production is-not available, to indicate the broad 
changes in pxoductive activity. 

In Group I countries production expanded as war 
mobilisation proceeded. The general level of produc- 
tion in 1943—the peak of war mobilisation—was 221% 
and 182% of that in 1939 in U.S. and Canada 
respectively. The national income of U. K. at 
1938 prices, was, in 1944, 166% of that in 1939, ‘I'he 
indices of production in the Group II countries show 
a precipitate decline following their occupation by the 
enemy powers. In the Group III countries the 
production was rather stagnant, at a level lower than 
the one in 1939. Industrial production in India, does 
not reveal any basic dynamics characteristic .of the 
three different groups of countries. The Capital 
index number of industrial production shows that it 
was 112% of 1989 in 1945-46 after having reached 
108% of 1939 in 1941-42 and again declining in 1942-43 
and 1943-44, There was, clearly, no overall industrial 
mobilisation for war effort. There -are further 
indications of conflicting influences operating on the 
production level. On the one hand, under the pressure 
of war contracts, scarcities of consumers’ goods; higher 
prices etc., the existing industrial capacity was being 
exploited to .the full, while on the other hand, the 
expansion of the basic production potential was 
neglected because of a number of causes of which 
political framework was an important one, 

The production trends for the period beginning 
from the end of hostilities in the August of 1945 
show striking contrasts for all the countries in thé 
different groups. ‘ 

In the Group I countries, two important develop- 
ments are visible in the post-war production trends. 
The general level of production declined up to the 
beginning and middle of 1946, but it had agaim 


? 
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* Sources : 


resumed its upward trend by the end of 1946. ‘The 
average production for 1946 was 71% and 80% of 
that in 1943 for U. S. and Canada respectively. 
Towards the middle of 1947, the production had 
recovered to 77% and 58% of that in 1943 and was 
steadily rising. The national income of U. K. in 1946 
was 95% of that in 1944 and although no figures are 
as yet available for its movements in 1947, the figures 
for exports, and coal and iron and steel production 


-show an upward trend in production as compared to 
.the latter half of 1945. 


These movements in the level of production can 
easily be understood. The process of reconversion 
from war to peace-time production, the mushroom 
growth of Jabour disputes and shortages of certain key 
raw materials pulled down the level of production 
soon after the etd of hostilities. The process of . 
reconversion and shortages of raw materials creating 
bottlenecks in ‘production were inherent in the situation 
in which the whole productive economy which had 
been feverishly working during the war with the aid. 
of patriotic appeals for’ longer hours of work, restrictio® 
om consmers’ goods, and greatest efforts on the part 
of all concerned, found itself freed from these non- 
pecuniary incentives as well as from the demands ot 
war products and Services no more néeded in peace. 
The labour disputes, athough tot inherent, weve 
unavoidable. Labour was the one single scare factor 
which considerably improved its real income position 
in the United Kingdom, the United States and 
.Canada during the war. Now in the' post-war situation 


.of decreasing total earnings and increasing inflationary 


prices it tried to make the most of its scarcity value 
to consolidate as well as imerease its war-time gains? 


. However, with the reconversion process well under way, 


the bottlenecks were disappearing and the labour 
disputes were getting settled. The production level 
again rose in view of the pressure of the pent-up 
demand of the consumers who were starved of 
necessary goods during the war and also- due to the 
overall Government policies of maintaining the 
economy at a high level of activity and ensuring 4 
gradual increase in. the standard of living of the 
people. The disruption of foreign trade of most 
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-of the countries prevented the gradual return of the 
production pattern to that of the pre-war period. 

In the countries under the Group II the production 
has gradually increased from the level of July-August 
1945 when the hostilities ended. There have, no 
doubt, been strikes and lock-outs, shortages of capital 
goods, problems of reconversion and -re-equipment. 
and political instability but they have not brought 
the production level to a standstill but only slowed 
down its rise. In July, 1945, the production was 33%, 
61% and 48% of 1939 in Belgium, Denmark, and 


Norway respectively. It was 28% of 1939 in August 


1945 for Holland and 60% and 43% of 1938 for 
France in January 1946 and for Poland in July 1945 
respectively. In Finland it was 58% of 1938 in 


September 1945. In the middle of 1947, however, the’ 


production was running at the rate of 100%, 93%, 
80% and 110% of 1939 for Belgium, Denmark, Holland 


and Norway respectively. It was 97%, 112% and 87%. 


of 1988 for France, Poland and Finland respectively 
for the same period. : 

Preduction level for countries in Group III also 
rose from that during the war and at the end of 
hostilities in 1945. For Sweden it rose from 85% of 
1989 in 1945 to 105% of 1939 in the second quarter 
of 1947. For Mexico the production indices show 2 
fairly continuous increase throughout the war and 
post-war period- reaching ‘a record level of 184% ot 
1939 in the middle of 1947. ‘ ’ 

Production trends in India in the post-war period 
have no parallel with ‘any of the three groups ot 
countries examined above. The 
production index number shows an uneven, slow but 
steady decline in the overall production situation. 
Production levels’ in all the major industries more OF 
less maintained’ their war-time heights up to the end 
&i 1945. It began to decline from the end of 1945 
anti, the decline has remained unrelieved up to now 
except for some temporary increases in early 1947 and 
certain fitful movements in 
throughout the post-war period. 

The gravity of the post-war production trends in 
India lies not’ merely in the decline of production 
after the hostilities although this poor country could. 
ill afford it. Production levels 
those countries where production was feverishly 
geared to the total war effort, ze, in U. S. A. Canada 
and United Kingdom. The gravity: of “crisis” consists 

“in the fact, that the decline in the production has not 
reversed itself as in’ the case of group, I countries, 
following the readjustments of all the factors 
concerned. This raises the suspicious question as to 
whether there are special influences affecting the 
production levels in India, other than those which 
‘produced the decline in Group I countries, namely, 
labour unrest, shortages of raw materials, reconstruc- 
tion and re-equipment difficulties. 

_ The other factor contributing to the “crisis” is 
the fact that the decline has come about at the very 


_ production. 


Capital general _ 


individual industries * 


had declined in all, 


oll 


time when expectations were entertained for 
planned and a steep rise in the productive aetivities. 
The preparation and discussion of economic plats 
and the hope of their implementation at the end Of _ 


“the war and the dawn of political freedom heightened 


the contrasts between expectations and reality. It 8 


-also interesting to observe that production level has 


decreased in India although we have had no problem 
of reconversion of a magnitude comparable to that 
in the Group I countries, 

It is not intended to discuss in details the various 
factors which have entailed the decline in production 
and the remedies suggested. The more obvious and 
the more important of them have been well analysed 
and discussed in the recent tripartite Industrial 
Conferences in New Delhi. It would, however, be 
worthwhile to mention a number of special factors 
which have distinguished the production trends in 
India from that of the other countries. 

(A) All éountries depend on import of essential 
materials for the healthy working of its industrial. 
But India depends for a very large 
number of basic industrial equipments on a relatively 
small number of countries exporting them, so that 
any dislocation in the countries concerned creates 
sudden and deep-rooted bottlenecks which cannot be 
easily remedied. 

(B) In the short run the increase in production 
could only be achieved by a fuller use of productive 
capacity or in other words by making the actual 
production very nearly equal to the capacity 
production, for, the productive capacity being 
dependent on certain key imports-.cannot be quickly 
expanded. ‘The following figures show the capacity 
output, producton and demand of some of the key 
industries for 1947 :— 


In Tons Capanty Production Demand 
Steel 15264,000 875,000 over 2 millions 
Cement 2,076,000 1,344,000 —- 3,000,000 
Paper 110,000 86,000 —— 


‘ ‘ 


The industries-in their efforts for fuller utilisation of 
productive capacity are likely to encounter increasiag 
cost of production, if there is to be a considerable rise 
in the output. The increasing prices which this would 
necessitate Ras to be anxiously considered in view ot 
the dangers of the inflationary tendencies, 

(C) The decline in production or shortages are 
more marked and keenly felt in the supplies of daily 
necessities relative to the lixuries, and comforts of 
life and in case of producers’ goods relative to the 
eofsumers’ goods industries. In this respect there 15 
a parallel between India and the countries in Group 
I and Group IT, for the inflationary pressure in all 
these countries by making relatively Jess important 
things more profitable to produce tends to distort the 
economic structure as this results in diverting 
resources away from the production of things claiming 
priorites from the national point of view. 


é 
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(D) At present there is a confusing as well as 
tragic paradox of idle resources sidé by side with 
Jabour shortages of almost all kinds of labour, ‘This 
paradox has to be resolved in the interests of 
increasing production and can be resolved only u 
“Investments” are made in labour equal to if not 
more than planted investments in capital goods, land 
improvements and agriculture. This is not a labour 
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appeasement policy. The social and economic 
productivity of the idle as well as the marginal labour 
fesources is very low. Improvements in the quality of 
the idle, the marginal as well as the employed labour 
resources would break the shortages of skilled and 
unskilled labour which has been the important 
factor contributing to the adoption of ‘the faulty 
labour policies to gain temporary advantages. 





THE INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 
Bengal Branch 


By G. F. MUIRHEAD, 
Hony. Director, I. R. C. 8, Bengal Provincial Branch ~ 


Tue idea of the Red Cross Society originated with a Swiss 


gentleman, Mr. Henry Dunant in 1859 who was apalled by” 


the lack of medical attention for soldiers wounded in 
battle. He succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of 
diplomatists in various countries and a Conference was 
held in Switzerland in 1863 as a result of which the 
famous Geneva Convention was signed in 1864, which 
recognised the. principle of neutrality of the wounded in 
“wartime. From that time the Red Cross Society worked 
unceasingly for the sufferings of the wounded and the 
prisoners of war until it came finally to be recognised 
that this vast organisation had also a very urgent task to 
do in peacetime as well; and finally in 1919 it was 
officially laid down in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations that . 

“The members of the League (of Nations) agree 
to encourage and promote the establishment and co- 
operation of duly authorised National Red Cross 
Societies, having as purposes the improvement of health, 
‘the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world.” 

And a League of Red Cross Saceiles was formed 
which now includes in its membership some 65 National 
Red Cross Societies. 

The Symbol of the Red Cross on the Red Cross Flag 
has no sectarian significance, and it was adopted merely 
as a recognition of the great part played .by the Swiss in 
the formation of the organisation, and is simply the reverse 
of the Swiss National Flag which is a White Cross on a 
Red Ground. 

The Bengal Red Cross Society is affliated to the 
Indian Red Cross Society whose head office is in Delhi, 
and which is in turn affliated to the International Red 
Cross at Geneva, In 1945, with the active help and co- 
operation of our President, the Right Hon’ble R. CG. 
Casey, the then Governor of Bengal, a large Civilian 
Expansion Scheme was embarked on in Bengal. The 
Society’s activities are ‘numerous and widespread but the 
following is. a short description of the work which is being 
done, 


The Bengal Red Cross has for some time been training 
Indian girls as Health Visitors through the St: John 
Anderson Health School in Calcutta, and has also sent 2 
girls to England for further specialised training so tha: 
they can return to Bengal to train others in their turn. 
Grants are made annually to Maternity and Child Welfare 
Clinics throughout the Province, and inspections made to 
ensure a proper standard for those Institutions. In addi- 
tion the Society is planning to build out of its own funds 
and from those raised in the Districts, Model Maternity 
Centres where the health of mothers and children can be 
cared for, and where these mothers can learn the principles 
of health, and where training will be given to indigenous 
Dais. Owing to the very disturbed state of the province 
over the past year it has not been possible to go ahead 
with our plans as quickly as we would have liked but 
during the next few months we will attempt to push ahead? 


Another part of our programme which is well iphowite 
is the running of Free Milk Canteens for children, These 
eanteens were started at the time of the Bengal Famine, 
and since then the Government of Bengal have purchased 
large quantities of dried milk from abroad which ‘s 
distributed daily by the paid and voluntary workers of the 


‘Society of whom the latter numbers some 10,000 through- 


out East and West Bengal. Through this scheme over two 


lakhs of children receive a powa of milk free every day . 


of the year, and in this way the Society is trying to do 
something towards improving the standard of health ofe 
the. children of Bengal. These canteens are running not 
only in Calcutta and in the larger towns but are operating 
as well in the remotest villages of the province, and 
altogether there are about 2,000 of such canteens offering 
daily free feeds. As an adjunct to this work the Society 
is responsible for organising free-midday tiffin for school 
children in the districts, for the health of the school 


‘children must not be overlooked. And for these school 


children also there is the Junior Red Cress which’ organise 
them into groups to teach them the principles of health 
and hygiene and good citizenship. 


* 


Then there is the work in Civilian Hospitals. Supplies 
are issued to Hospitals all over Bengal and Hospital Wel- 
fare Service is being organised to provide these comforts 
which means so much to patients. The Welfare workers 
write letters to relatives, do personal shopping, provide 
reading materials and generally act as a guide, philosopher 
and friend, A start has also been made on Diversional 
Therapy Work, 

And alongside all this constructive work goes the task 
of giving relief in emergencies, Unfortunately they, have 
been far tco frequent during the past months. From the 
time of the August 1946 riots until just after Independence 
Day the Red Cross workers and volunteers have been 
constantly in’ action. Their aim has been to give succour 
to all irrespective of caste, creed or religion and even at 
the time when communal feélings were at their highest ont 
Ambulance drivers and workers never ceased their 
duty even when it meant going into areas predominantly 
inhabited by those of a community other than their own. 
During the Noakhali riots the Society sent supplies arfd 
workers, and after the initial emergency was over a 

_Yehabilitation camp was opened in Noakhali District where 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians worked side by side and. 
where an effective piece of rehabilitation work was. carried 
out. The Red Cross Camp was in close touch with 
Mahatma Gandhiji during this time and our workers were 
happy to know that their endeavours had the blessing of 
that great leader. Recently in Calcutta .a similar scheme of 
rehabilitation has been carried on with satisfactory results 
‘having been planned in the light of the experience. gained. 
in Noakhali. As a result éf the devastating flood which 
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occurred in East Bengal last August, the Bengal Red Cross 
again extended -its help and it sent workers and supplies 
by air and hy rail and has helped in the organising of the 
system of relief in the affected areas through a Co- 
ordinating Committee. In this connection it is very’ satis- 
fastory to note that over Rs. 60,000 has been received for 
the relief of the flood-stricken people’ of East Bengal as 
voluntary donations from individuals and firms in West 
Bengal besides quantities of food, clothings and medicines. 
In all this Relief work, the Society has co-operated .with 
other voluntaty organisations and worked alongside their 
workers, has given them and in its turn has been grateful 
for the co-operation which many of these organisations 
have given. 

Some indication of the popularity of the Red Cross 
Society in Bengal is shown by the greatly increased 
membership. From the 700 members in 1945 it had grown to 
6,271 at the end of 1946 and this figure will be exceeded 
during the present year. I cannot conclude without saying 
that I think we are all aware that with the new freedom 
wliich India has attained we know that we shall be judged 
by what we do and not merely by what we say. There is 
always the tendency to paint a too rosy picture but we are 
alive to our faults and know that if the Red Cross Society 
is to be worthy of the mame it must touch the lives of 
those who are poor, and those who are needy, it must 
touch the villages and not merely the big towns and must 
be an effective force which will operate alongside official 
schemes in the fields of health and hygiene and Social. 
Welfare. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 


F Minister for Prohibition 


A great darkness has failen on the land and a sens® 
of personal ‘and national desolation has overwhelmed 
the hearts and minds of the people 
country. The beloved father of the people and the 
venerated’ leader, not only of India, but of the world 
at large, has passed away. It was destined that the 
Apostle of love and peace, who had preached and 
practised his doctrine of Ahimsa to the -wonder and 
admiration of the world, should meet his end at the 
hands of:a common assassin. Perhaps, it is fitting that 
it should be so. Christ preached His saving evangel ot 
love and performed His -miracles of ,healing and 
“redemption, but was crucified on the Cross. Mahatma 
Gandhi, who all his life was a devout follower of 
Christ’s life and teaching, has achieved a similar end. 
Christ, Buddha, Mahomed and Gandhi: These names 
are abiding land-marks in the history and progress of 
mankind. Scientists tell us that, though a star may be‘ 
extinguished in the heavens, its light will continue to 
shine on earth for millions of future years. Though the 
physical presence of Mahatma Gandlii is ended, the 
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light of his life yill continue to shine and irradiate the 
hearts of millions of people for long ages to come. 

Everyone in the country, man and woman, be- 
moans personally the loss of a beloved father. That 
enchanting smile of his and that inspiring voice can be 
seen and hédrd no more. But let us go forward and 
treasure in our hearts the spirit and example ot 
Mahatma Gandhi- and re-dedicate ourselves to the 
cause and service of our Motherland and for the 
spreading of peace and goodwill for all mankind. 

In his life, Mahatma Gandhi was ‘the pillar of the 
people’s hope and the centre of a world’s desire’ In 
his death, his country ‘and the world experience the 
bitterness of death and of desolation. But. he is not 
dead. His spirit will be a living inspiration and a 
beacon-light to guide the people of this country to a 
destiny worthy of its great traditions add worthy of 
the life and death of Mahatma’ Gandhi himself. 


“Dear Friend, far-off, our lost desire 
So far, so near in woe and weal 

Behold we-dream a dream of good 

And mingle all the world with thee.’- 


GOLD IN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 
er By K. P. THAKUR, 04118. (Bom.), cars. (Lond.) 


“Aut that glitters is not gold’—we are taught through- 
out the ages. By !a queer analogy the rider may be 
established, “Gold is gold though lustreless and old.” 

The yellow metal thas long ceased to function as 
money in active circulation. Gold coin which was so 
fascinating when it flowed in or out of a Banker’s vault 
or a businessman’s counter has long disappeared ; in 
exchange we find coins of baser metals and notes of 
varying denominations at home and abnoad. Yet gold 
has nonetheless lost its pigment or aroma. 


In the domestic sphere it does not function today 
as a standard of value; its use being sparingly con- 
fined to commercial, meaicinal purposes as ‘also in the 
fancy wares and ornaments of the Eves in the East as 
well as in the West. From the orthodox Gold standard, 
the world switched over to Bullion standard, then 
experimented upon Exchange standard which also 
against the ‘ever-increasing complexities of human 
living was found to be inadequate for our needs till we 
are leaning on paper in the living present. 


Retiring from the national humdrum circulation, 
gold has taken up an unassailable position in the 
international field for settlement of balance of pay- 
ments and from there it is exerting. a powerful in- 
fluence over the economic life of nations in the wide 
world. The Bretton-Woods Conference and the 


formation of the International Monetary Fund added - 


additional colour to the yellow metal making it the 
sole arbiter in the international economic disputes. 

One of the purposes for which the International 
Monetary Fund was created was to avoid movement 
of specie in adjustment of balance of international 
payments ; yet we are constrained to note that it ig,,a0 
jrony of fate to find that the Fund by its action and 
deed admitted that in the ultimate analysis gold, it is 
only gold, which controls the gear *of international 
trade automobile. The International Monetary Fund 
reiterated the essential characteristics of the yellow 
metal and re-affirmed that even in the present era of 
managed currencies gold is pre-eminently .suited as an 
adjusting lever for setting aright dis-equilibrium in 
international trade machinery. Accordingly, under the 
rules of the Fund, it has been made obligatory on the 
part, of a member to subscribe in gold 25 per cent of 
its quota or 10 per cent of its net official holdings of 
gold and U. §. dollars whichever was less. Naturally, 
therefore, in its initial composition of 6535 million 
dollars paid as on-30th June, 1947, by 29 nations out 
of 34 members, par values of whose currencies had 
been agreed, 1344 million dollars have been paid in 
. gold, 2063 millions in U. 8. dollars and the remaining 
$3128 millions in miscellaneous currencies. Thus 20-57 
per cent of the Fund rests in gold, 37-57 per cent in 
U. 8. dollars and 41-86 per cent in other currencies. 

Against such a redoubtable baekground we are to 
review the price trend of gold. 


‘yellow metal. 


4 


The price of gold in the international market 28 
with various other commodities, is virtually regulated’ 
by the United States of America, who pegged its price 
to $35-00 per ounce since 1935 at which rate gold is 
saleable to the U. S. Treasury. With the outbreak ot 
war, the entire economic outlook of the belligerent 
countries began, to undergo a evolutionary change. 
Partly due to the impact of inflationary forces, partly 
due to re-distribution of wealth among population, the 
lust for bullion increased particularly among a certai 
section of people who belonged to the group of tax- 
dodgers and ~ black-marketers. The fright of _ being 
caught in the post-war period with consequential 
damages became uppermost in their mind and in 
Bullion they found a safe corner to camouflage their 
fortune and to keep Governmental anti-corruption © 
measures at bay. ; ag 

This pernicious activity amongst a vicious circ! 
of population was noticeable in a greater volume and - 
variety in the countries of the Middle East, Iraq, Iran, 
Palestine, Egypt, India, etc., than in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, where due to 
the vigilance of the respective national governments and 
exercise of effective control over production and con- 
sumption of goods, grass in black markets found no time 
to grow under feet. In the latter group of countries | 
another factor accounted for this difference. In the 
Anglo-American countries, it was the burning patriot- 
ism of their citizens, the crying need for saving the 
country against Hitlerism, which had the sway; against 
these sentiments no avarice, no corruption could make 
any headway. In the former set of countries, however, 


_ the basic idea was divergent. As none of these counfries 4 


spontaneously participated in war but were fherely 
dragged into it, except a-limited few, many found iD 1t | 
a golden opportunity to make hay while the sun shone. 
In the successful prosecution of their clandestine 
operations they sacrificed not only national or business | 
morals but also yaluable human lives. Posterity will | 
shudder to learn that for every thousand rupees earned 
by profiteering during the Bengal, Famine of 1943, one 
human life was lost* 

With the-rolling of the war chariot, inflation began 
to gather moss, prices began to soar high, with it 
demand for bullion particularly in the Eastern coun- 
tries, pushed its price to a higher level. 

Let us now. look to the side of supply. With the , 
exception of 1946, production of fresh gold all over the 
world exhibited a downward tendency. Added to this, 
the Eastern countries which were disgorging gold on a 
huge scale ‘since Great Britain went off gold standard 
in 1931, appeared on the scene as importers of the 
As a result, after meeting industrial 
demand, the balance available for monetary use 
gradually dwindled at accelerated rate. The following 
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* Famine Commission Report—Bengal. 
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. had to pay for it in U. S. dollars or in any other Hard ; 
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table quoted. from the Report on Currency and Finance, 


1946-47, published by the Reserve Bank of India is 
illustrative : 
Consumption and Distribution of Gold 


(In millions of five ounces) 


. ; 
> g4 A E Z E a § 

: cot che Ha, Sy - 8S 
828 Pee gs 5, ef 

: ‘222 78 FRB «4 z8 

§ = Zs 3 E 3 3 8 4 ” 

- aos Zw Zs & ae 
1940 1:0 2-20 1:2 40-7 41-9 
1941 20 —O% . 1:9 39-6 37-7 
1942. 2°8 0-4 3-2 34:2 31-0 
1943 4-4 LL 5-5 27-5 22-0 
1944 5-8 1-7 . 75 24-9 17-4 
1945 7:5 1:8 9-3 24°3 15-0 
1946 9-3 11 10-4 25-0 14:6 


The quantity of 14-6 million ounces of gold avail- 
able for monetary use represents a fall of 65 per cent 
over 41-9 million ounces existing in 1940. With 2 
demand ever growing against a supply which remained 
static or diminishing, bullion price naturally shot up to 


' levels much above the official parity. Yet movements 


of the precious metals on an appreciable extent could 
not take place due to the prevalence of Exchange Con- 
trols and war-time restrictions on import aNd export of 
specie into and out of countries. An exception was, 
however, noticeable in the sale of gold in Indig and 
various other Middle East countries on Anglo-American 
account. According to Reuter’s message, dated the 
18th December, 1944, the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
December 1944 issue reviews that the motive behind 
such sales of gold in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, 
Arabia, Iran, China and in India, too, at a rate much 
above the official parity, was to combat mflation in 
these territories as also to cover allied needs for local 
currency and expenditure. During the years 1943 to 1945 
such” sales in India alone ageregated 7-5 million 
ounces. ; 

After the suspension of hostilities, movements of 
precious metals across national boundaries began to 
re-appear in July, 1946. The Bank of Mexico offered 
gold freely for export at a price equivalent to 40°53 
U. §. dollars per ounce, 2.¢., at $5-53 over the buying 
rate of U. S. Treasury. Switzerland and Turkey fol!- 
lowed suit. Dollars obtained out of the balance of 
payments were converted into bullion and such bullion 
wgs employed in the profitable business of selling in 
the gold-thirsty territories. For some time sales conti- 
nued but soon difficulty arose. The purchasers of gold 
_ Swiss francs, 


Currency such as Canadian dollars, 


Swedish kroner, Argentine pesos, Mexican dollars, etc., 
which they were not in a position to acquire as they 
were short of it. The selling countries were not finding 
it an easy job to keep up the game going. Their own 
gold stock was meagre to feed the hungry populace. 
Consequently they had to look askance from the - 
U.S. A, whe alone was 


in a position to face the 
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situation. The following statistical table exhibits the 
comparative gold stock of some important countries of 
the world. 
Value of monetary stock of gold in important 
countries 
(In million of dollars) 


. % 9 b dl 
i] < a oe as ‘3 a) pt ‘3 
3 a 2 fg 22 2 3 3 = 
Pal Dp eS AS at & & & 
1939 17,644 2.709 549 249 32 29 274 * 
1940 21,995 2,000 802 367. 47 88 274 
1941 22.737 2,000 665 366. 47 92 274 
1942 22796 2000 824 634 39 114 274 / 
1943 =: 21,988 2,000 965 706 203 161 274 
1944 20619 1,777 1,158 814 222 201 274 
1945 20,065 1,090 1,342 914 294 241 274 
1946 20,520 796 1,144 941 181 235 274 
' (Nov.) 


Further such sales of gold by Mexico, Switzerland, 
ete., was vehemently criticised by the members of the 
International Monetary Fund. Tae Committee of the 
Fund appealed to member countries to stop sales of 
gold above the official rate in the black market, Eminent 
bankers, economists including Dr. Dekock, Governor of 
the South African Reserve Bank, condemned this 
practice as such sales will result in exchange instability 
in the long run. In response, the Mexican gold sales 
were stopped. Tae Swiss National Bank and the 
Agricultural Bank andthe Commercial Bank, Turkey, 
suspended sales of gold above parity to the public, The 
United States of America banned export of gold on 
private account. Licences were strictly confined to” 
export of “semi-processed gold.” In the United King- 
dom, the Bank‘ of England banned all transactions in 
foreign gold above the international parity price. As 
regards India, since February, 1946, a duty of Rs, 25 
per tolla was imposed on the import of gold into the 
country. The import duty was, however, redueed by 5U 
per -cent on 12th August, 1946, but from 6th March, 
1947, issue of dicences for the import of bullion was 
completely discontinued. 

The above, in brief, 
history of gold. 

The efforts of the members of the International 
Monetary Fund have been successful in the suspension 
of gold sales in open market, but were they able to 
eradicate the evil of free market in gold ? No, certainly 
not. In none of the countries subscribing to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund gold is sold officially—yet the 
yellow metal can be acquired and disposed of in 
darkness in London and New York. Owing to the 
abolition of open gold market, official free market 
quotations are not available these days; but it is 
reported that in New York gold is unofficially quoted 
avound 40 to 43 dollars per ounce ; the average price 


covers the contemporary 








* During 1939 gold holdings of the Bank of England were’ transferred 
to British Exchange Equslisation Fund, whose volume is estimated at 
2,240 million dollars although the exact total is a Government secret.— 
Statesman, 11. 10. 47. - ; | 
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of gold in India during 1945-46 and 1946-47 being 
‘Rs. 80-3-0 and Rs. 101-1:2 per tolla approximately. 

Against such a concerted action by the big powers 
of the world why the black or free market in gold 
cannot be exterminated ? The reason is obvious. Way) 
black markeis in rice, sugar, cloth, 
removed, although sales of sych goods are controlled 
by Governments? If it'is not possible to exercise 
perfect control in the consumers’ goods which may not 
be stored for distant future, in smaller bulk and greater 
value, how can we expect to succeed in the’ Case of 
gold? On the contrary, in the present unsettled 
conditions of the world particularly in India, where 
the cost of production of commodities both agricultural 
and manufactured -is rising by leaps and bounds, where 
labour trouble is a semi-regular feature of industrial 
life, wheré a Wages , aré” chasing prices against a risilg 
tempo of inflation, gold is one of those commodities 
whose price is aichored at a price prevailing in the 
pre-war era regardless of its cost of production and its 
relationship with other sister commodities in the world 
of exchange. 

A section of people argue that the present un- 
balanced economy will soon disappear and commodity 
prices .will saturate at a teasonable base. To tell 
accurately what will be the actual shape of things to 
come, is possible. only for foretellers but not for 
economists, who ean, of course, analyse present factors 

‘against the past ‘and suggest possibilities in the future. 


That price level may come down from its Olympic 


height none should deny but when? On the contrary, 

the tendeney of prices all over the world is to soar 

upward. 7 
During the years of war, prices in the US.A., UK., 


Canada, ete, were kept under vigilant control, With - 


the termination of hostilities; in some couttry commo- 
dities were gradually decontrolled. In Canada at 


present (December, 1947), contro] has been taken out . 


from all commodities. In the U.S. A, with the 
exception. of sugar, rice, rent. aNd nomnsinal contro] over 
. a few other materials, commodities have been de- 
controlled. In India, too, public opinion is against 
continuance of control any longer in commodities 
except foodstuff. In the United Kingdom contro] still 
continues and is likely to continue for some time t9 
come due to the acute shortage of food and drink in 
that land. Relaxation cf control over manufactured 
‘and semi-manufactured goods has been shown by the 
British Government. The green grocery, fruit, vegetable, 
tomato trades, the fish trades (where abuses were 
frequent and the removal of controls was strongly 
requested) and the soft drink industry have io some 
extent been decontrolled and opened to new entrants. 
What has been the result ? A rise in price level is the 
only consequence. In the U.S.A. in March, 1947; whole- 
sale prices and cost of living stood at 196 and 157 
respectively as against 148 and 131 for the correspond- 
ing month in the previous year. In the U. K., the cost 
of living remains almost stationary. while wholesale 


etc., cannot be. 
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prices jumped by 12 poinis. In Canada, the wholesale 
prices and cost of living in March, 1947, rose by 20 
and 10 points respectively when compared to 1946, In 
India, the rise was steeper, the wholesale prices rose 
by 68 points and retail price by 22 points. The com- 
parative table ‘is given below. 


(Base January-June, 1930-100) 


Wholesale price Cost of living 


"1939 «1946 «1947 March 1939 1946 1947 March 
U.S. A 101 1438) (196 100 131 157 
U.K. 106 177) «189° 103-132 (183 
Canada 103 144 164 101 119 128 
India 109 306° «374 102 238 260 


Thus the price trend all over the world ‘indicates 
that in the near future we may not expect any heavy 
reduction in our onerous cost of living. Against the 
upsurge of labouring group any reduction in their wage 
bill will result in strikes, stay-In-process and similar 
such deyices resulting in curtailment of production s0 
essential to us at the present moment. The attempt will, 
therefore, militate against the end for the achievement 
of which it will be resorted to. As long as the supply of 
commodities falls short of .effective demand, so long 
production is less than requirement. Labour group will 
have the control key.in their hands and only when the 
supply market is flooded with a plethora of goods and 
when satiety is attained by hungry mouths, -then 
only a reduction of price level may be anticipated but 
not earlier. Such a state of affairs has another contin- 
gency ; behind the spectre of depression there is the 
dreaded monster of aggression. Except with the appear- 
ance of depression of a wide magnitude a large-scale 
reduction of wage level may not be feasible ; and ot 
the two which one we fear more, rising price level or 
depression ?- The concensus of opinion in a ballot will 
probably be in favour of the former. é 

If such be the situation, if a reduction ig prices 
level is not likely to come up in the near future why 
then isolate ‘gold from other commodities entering into 
domestic and international trade? Considered as 2% 
commercial undertaking, the cost of production of 
materials, ‘as already stated, shot up to a high pitch and 
coupled with drastic taxation of the Government of 
the producing countries, the control price of gold did 
not .adequately cover its cost of production not to 
speak of profits of mine-owners. In consequence many 
of the marginal mines had to close down operation. 
Mines which were adversely affected by warfare, in 
Burma, Korea, New Guinea, the Philippines, etc., 
cannot be renovated and reconstructed unless prices 
offered competsate the cost of labour and eapita] sunk, 
afresh. 

Yet the important nations of the world do not 
show any inclination to raise the official parity price 
of gold. The U. §. A. is definitely against any such 
move as by it -U. S. A. apprehends devaluation of 
dollars. The United Kingdom faithfully adhering to the 
dictates of uncle Sam will not say otherwise and any 
attempt on the part of any member -of the Inter- 
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national Monetary Fund to alter the price of the yellow 
metal is likely to be. vetoed successfully by the Anglo- 
American interests as under the constitution of the 
fund any proposal can be so vetoed by either U.S.A. 
or Britain who own each more than 10 per cent of the 
aggregate fund quota. The British press has in a number 
of recent despatches categorically stated that Britain 
would neither raise the price of gold nor. promote any 
such proposal, on the contrary, the Brilish policy 1S 
flatly opposed to devaluation of sterling against gold or 
U.S.A. dollars. 

The protagonists of the Anglo-American schoo] of 
thought. believe that a rise in the price of gold will 
prompt the United Nations to revalue the gold holdings 
of their Central Banking Institution at current coins. 
The augmentation of the Reserve value may tempt 
the holders to issue additional notes, resulting in 
further inflation and its consequential chain of evils. 12 
the all-round rising tempo American price level will 
algo- be affected, making American goods dearer to the 
hungry world outside. The benefit of the little new 
extra spending power thus created will be wiped out 
in securing costlier dollars for payment of American 
goods. The antagonists, however,. argue. that if gold 
price is raised to 40 dollars per ounce and the gold value 
of various currencies are adjusted proportionately there 
may not be any alteration between the values ot 
currencies against one another. Further, it is not con- 
clusively - established that a rise in the price of gold 
will ‘\nvaribly result in the further increase of the price 
level of other commodities, Although the price ot 
gold is pegged to 35 dollars per ounce since 1935, it has 
not prevented other commodities rising in value ; 
conversley it may be argued that even if the price of 
gold be raised to 40 dollars an ounce, there is no clear 


evidence to show that any automatic adjustment in, 


tfe value of other commodities would also take place. 

“The Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund and the President of the International 
Bank have denied the rumour regarding higher prices 
of gold. The rumour that Britain will pay a premium 
for South African gold has also ‘been denied from 
official quarters. Yet the possibility of an eventual rise 
in the gold price cannot be completely brushed aside. 
The arguments of those who are for an increase ap- 
peared to possess strong reasons behind and evet 
in British quarters informal intimation holds the view 
that a higher price of gold may come in future. An 
authority like Dr. Dekock admits that while an imme- 
diate increase in the gold price could nearly aggravate 
world inflation, prospective change to deflation might 
make the world want a higher gold price ag an anti- 
deflationery measure about a year from now* 

The initiative for that would also lie with U.S.A.; 
in a U. S. slump, thé U. S. A. may prefer to eut the 
gold content in the dollar thus raising the dollar price 
of gold rather than cut prices and provoke unemploy- 
ment. 





* Statesman, dated 25th September, 1947. 
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Informed quarters, however, believe that there are 
some officials in Washington who are in favour of 
distributing a big parcel. of gold *say 2 to 3 billions 
of dollars of gold out of U. S’s holding throughout 
the world which would go a long way to check inflation 
and bring exchange stability. Mr. Bevin while address- 
ing the annual Trade Union Conference at. South Port 
also pleaded for a redistribution of the Fort Knox gold. 
It is reported that a proposal to shift American gold 
worth about 3 billion dollars to devastated Europe is 
receiving serious atteNtion from leading U. 8, Govern- 
ment officials and may be submitted to the Senate as 
part of the plan to aid Europe as a supplementary 
plan to Marshall programme* 

But what is all this fuss about? What is the 
necessity of such re-distribution? What the world 
needs today is U. S. dollars for the purchase of U. 5. 
goods and not their gold. The volume of such des- 
patches may be doubled or made four-fold, but it is 
certain that all such gold will find its way back to the 
States. Gold seized by the Nazis may be re-distributed 
but that may not stop U.S.A. getting them back in 
no time.t It is observed from a New York report, dated 
18th October, 1947 that the Federal Reserve Bank 
received $11,000,000 Worth of gold from France. A 
report dated 20th October, 1947 discloses that the 
Bank also received from England gold worth £50,000,000 
since September 15, 1947. It is a.:pity, no doubt, that 
the world after labouring over ‘centuries found out 
managed flexible currency best fitted to work ,out 
smoothly monetary function. To a ‘certain extent 
managed currency system was successful to show how 
currency and credit may overthrow the shackles of 
gold ; but Bretton-Woods may be a limiting point 
whereafter gold standard in a modified form may stage 
a come-back. The golden rope-way was once built up 
by men and it was quite useful for the purpose to serve 
the cause of which it was inaugurated. At the time of its - 
imception and Jong after when the world was still young 
and the volume of goods entering into international trade 
was meagre the ropeway was smooth aNd easy-going 


. but of late knots have grown over it to make it rough 


and obstructive. Attempts were, therefore, made to 
explore new ways unconnected with gold. It was -dis- 
carded to a great extent but why then arrange for its 
come-back nioow ? And with what prospects ? By. force 
of circumstances U.S.A. now controls the. lion’s share 
of the entire’ world’s stock of gold and she is the only 
country who is capable of sparing goods, consumers 
and capital, to outside world after meeting her own 
requirements, If U.S.A. continues to pin her faith only 
on the yellow metal and disagrees to accept any other 
medium of settlement in international payments 2 
situation may soon arise when importing countries will 
be left with no means of payment except by borrowing , 

= Statesman, dated $9.11. .47 . 

y It is reported that out of Nazi-looted gold, France, Netherlands, 





‘Austria and Italy received gold to the extent of 104,150,000 dollars, 


40,376,008 dollars, 
dated 21.10.47. 


29,460,000 dollars, 4,280,000 dollars.—Statesman, 
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in the States. The fear of such a contingency may be 
said to have already cast its shadow on the face of the 
earth. Whether arvangements.are made to strengthen 
the purchasing power of war-worn Europe or Eastern 
countries through the’ Marshall plan or by re- 
distribution of gold such: spoon-feeding will not have 
anything but transitory effect on world economy. 
People may subsist on charity for a short while but 
cannot exist thereupon for long. What is wanted is 
rejuvenation of lost national wealth of the nations and 
for this the deficient should get what they need and 
should give out what they can afford to spare. On the 
contrary, if U.S.A. desires merely to send out her 
own product and accept nothing in exchange only by 
giving other people purchasing power by loans or gold 
(when she knows such gold or loang will only be spent 
in her market), the situation may not improve. When 
the loan will be exhausted or when gold will be shipped 
back to Fort Khox the economic plight of the borrow- 
‘ing countries will be no better than before ; over and 
above these countries will be burdened with heavy 
foreign debts with U.S.A. . 

Tf, on the other hand, U.S. A. refuses to recognise 
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only gold in settlement of international payment and 
agrees to accept goods in lieu thereof the pressure on 
gold will be considerbaly minimised. The basic indus- 
tries of the non-American countries will get a fillip and 
their national wealth will increase. International trade 
is at bottom.a barter of goods only, During the last war 


did we not witness Indian jute and piece-goods being 


10: 


used as exchange for Argentine wheat and Australian 
wool ? If barter of commodities would serve our needs 
at some time why may we not experiment upon it at 
other times without complicating matters by bringing 
an intermediary in the form of gold wherever possible ? 
And what else we desire to get out of international 
trade except exchange of A’s goods for B’s? . In so 
doing the upswing of gold price may be checked and a 
fall precipitated. The vain attempt of the United 
Nations to control the price of gold, whose demand 18 
too voluminous against a paltry supply, is bound te 
turn out unsuccessful as we have seen the failure of 
various control measures in food, drink, clothing, ete. 
If the gold standard in a modified form is kept alive, 
the chance of a future fall in the price of gold ig purely 
imaginary. 
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‘ 


By Pror. PHANIBHUSHAN MUKHERJEE, Mia. 


‘Jouw Gawsworrs (born 1912) is one of the few 
English poets who served in India during the last war 
and who grew to “know and so to love the Indian 
people.” In “India and My Verses’ Gawsworth ex~ 
presses his intention to return to India, for, it is his 


deepest desire, he says, ‘to’ treat of her worthily’ in . 


his work, 

Legacy to Love, The Crimson Thorn, In English 
Fields, and Farewell to Youth represent his “preli- 
minary efforts in an exacting art.” In Hnglish Fields 
contains a selection from poems written between 1931 
and 1941; The Crimson Thorn contains poems for 
lovers, written between 1939 and 1941; Snow and Sand 
is a collection of verses most of which were written 
during 1942 to 1944, when the poet was serving in the 
R. A. F. at various sectors of the Mediterranean Front. 
Blow No Bugles containg poems mainly, in date ot 
composition, a companion volume to Snow and Sand 
along with the few verses of his urban year in India 
where he landed in December, 1944. 

Gawsworth writes ‘pure poetry” This is his supreme 
distinction in an age when literature, and poetry to, 
has been burdened, perhaps overmuch, with theories 
of superficial realism, propaganda or psychology. He, 
therefore, finds a ready response in the hearts of all 
lovers of life. He describes the poet’s process as “the 
listening-in to the Infinite.” Though identified with the 
post-war English lyric movement, he stands aloof from 
the modernist scheol; and his verses “give to airy 


‘ 


nothing a local habitation and a name.” If “pure 
poetry” is “the language of the imagination and ‘the 
passions,” or “the suggestion by the imagination, of 
noble grounds for the noble emotions,’ no critic can 
deny a high place in the hierarchy of English poets, 
to Gawsworth in whom is continued the traditions of 
romantic movement of the Elizabethan age and the 
early nineteenth century. ° 

Gawsworth describes his aim in poetry in Request 
in which he only asks of life, 

“To pluck the strings 
Of vision’s lyre—for rife 
Imaginings,” ; 

end one should say that he has succeeded admirably 
in his efforts. Reverie, Lost Days, Fidelis, Poor Foolish 
Man, Presentiment, The Mind of Man, Adolescence, 
Adjuration, Demi-Dirge, Suppliant, Death’s Evangelist, 
Resignation, Seducer’s Song are delightful 
full of conexete imageries and suggestiveness. There “is 
genius in his exquisitery lyrical verses in which 
intensity of feeling finds “impassioned expression.” In 
The Eternal Themes the poet describes how 

“Love, Life and Death are the eternal themes 

The nearest, and the dearest, and the best; 

From the beginnin'gs, visionings and dreams 

Singled the saint and the seer from the rest.” 
Gawsworth glorifies love and verse in Bhiz : 

“Sadness is deadened, 


Fear is numbed 
Where exist verse and love”: 


creations, . 


* 
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and says in Wall You Remember ? 


“Life being that eternal moment when 
We kissed for all time, finding love as God *” 


-He feels : 


yay 


“For to refrain from loving is to claim 
More power, more sorrowed splendour thant to die” 


The call of romance is expressed in : 

“Over every stream that flows 

“Beyond. every mountain, 

Lies the rumour of the Rose. 

The glimmer of the fountain.” 

The poet is keenly alive to the joys of life but is 
at the same time poignantly conscious of “those days 
of death that follow passion’s course”, and “the 
charnel-chasm of grey death.” 

The thought how “swift on the spring of youth 
comes hoar December” dejects ‘the poor dreamer’ and 
benumbs his joys. The poet glorifies Love as Divinity 
and regrets that “Time is your pestle that will grind 
us down.” 

Gawsworth does not sing of the Boke of war like 
Rupert Brooke but of its grim tragedy like ONE 

“We say nothing ; but think only 

(Heart-constricted, a moment lonely) : 

‘Who will be killed this time— 

And for what crime’?” 

_in To Arthur Pellegrin, the author proclaims that 
“Contentment was the hfe that Allah’ planned,” but 
the war made a havoc of the world. 

The World : 1943 brings out vividly the picture of 
the war-weary world : 


“And death’s dim-peopled halls, 

Dazed, witness the blight 

On. earth’s bare bough, 

Auwed, mute at the Tragedy 

Of here and now.” \ 

e With grim irony the poet describes war as “the 
theowem of sane democracy in lusty action.” War is 
the poet’s pagan festival, “Christ gives me blood for 
wine !” But peace is greater than war and he sings in 
Croce at Sorrento : 


“I saw today the puissance of the pen 

And the futility of the sharp sword,” 

The pen is mightier‘than the sword and in Flower 
of Peace he says: 

‘When the lotus unfolds, 

Its perfume arises ; 

So peacé as man moulds, 


a” 


Shows arrant surprises .. . , 


“O Champak blossom, concord’s flower, 
Lend courage now in the threatening hour, 
Concord ts but man speaking to man 
With kind eyes and no after-plan.” 

In Christmas Bells he proclaims the glory of Jesus, 

the peace-maker : 

“None hears the Christmas Beils that night 
But feels a star within his heart, 

That his dark shy has fleeced to white 
That he will dare the braver part ; 

For, Peace, they say, and Peace they méan: 
Eternal, steadfast and serene. 

Who brought this peace of world’ release 
Was Christ, the Soul of Man.” 


x 
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’ The English: June 1948 brings out the essential 
English character : 
“Ror, like the day-obliteraied star, 


We shine in might and have our glory then.” 
The reader is reminded of Earl! Baldwin's character- 


ization of the English as a nation made for a time of 
crisis. = 

There is an open-air freshness in Gawsworth’s 
imageries and some of his sonnets have a classical 
restraint and deep subdued emotion reminding.one of 
Shakespeare many of whose lines they almost echo, In 
Rivers and some other poems the poet exploits to the 
full, like Milton, the melody of place-names. Some 
of his poems, full of a contemplative vein, mark out 
the contrast between man and nature and have in them 
an unmistakable strain of mysticism. 

There is, in Gawsworth’s verse, “an intimate sense 
of things,” an exquisite and perfect rendering of the 
“moods of the mind” in its variety of experiences m 
language replete with rich suggestion and redolent of 
the aroma of great masters in English poetry. His 
Norman-Celtic descent finds expression in his swift 
and vivid power of imagination and his consciousness 
is instinct with an abiding sense of beauty in nature 
and human life. He combines in him deep contem- 
plativeness, enchanting vision, sweet sensuotsness, swift 
and soaring imagination and the melancholy of all whe 
have felt the sense of tears in thitigs early. The union 
of deep tenderness and delicate ‘reserve marks his 
poetry out with an individual quality. He has a fine 
sense of the melody of words and he exploits fully the 
devices of language to enhance the beauty of rhythm. 
The rounded perfection of many of his poems reminds 
one of Keats’s odes. 

His poems To Bengal are particularly refreshing. 
The beauty of her women and her flora inspired him 
with a lyric passion. Says he : 

“Ulysses came to his last country— 
Far tt was and wide— 

And he begched his ship, and he stretched his legs, 

And he smd: ‘Here Pll abide; 

For he had been in Barbary, 

In Sicily, in Italy, 

And the sand seas without tide : 

And he wanted rest 

On a burnished breast, 

A tawny thigh beside— 
The balms of a Bengal bride.” 

He describes the beauties of Bengal in Bengal 
Blossoms : 

“Bengali blossoms. from what bough, 

Chameli, Ashok and Champak, 

Do you cascade to tease me now 

With all the love I lack? ' 

Bengalis, veil those speaking eyes 

And glide less lissom, for you call 

Aloud the sacred mysteries | 

Inherent in your green Bengal...” 

He pays a warm tribute to Bengal in 
Graces : 

“When Beauty is so prodigal— 

‘And not furtive in its revealing— 

As itsiz in Divine Bengal 

Who has. selective feeling ?” ; | 


Three 
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FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS : By M. Ramaswamy, 
BA, BL. Published by Indian Council of World 
Affairs, New Delhi. Pp. 252. Price Rs. 6-8. 


The basic problem mooted in the book under 
review is. one of perennial interest in political science, 
viz, that of reconciliation of human liberty and State 
authority with a view to furthering best the ends of 
society and maximising human welfare.. The problem 
_ bag passed through many changing phases in this 

dynamic world and the line demarcating the frontier 


~of human freedoms and State intervention is an ever-, 


shifting one. Yet the value of human freedoms em- 
‘bodied in certain fundamental rights of man placed 
 be¥ond possible encroachment by ‘public authority is 
indisputable. As the, author has stated in the preface 
(p. TX), “Liberty is‘not a mere decorative frill which 
lends a certain grace and charm to buman existence 
«but itis of the very essence of life itself)” or” as 
Rousseau “observed about two centuries ago, “To 
renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, to 


surrender the rights of humanity and even its duties.” 


Tt is true as the author has stated (p. 90) that liberty 
is a concept of multiple strands. It is no longer viewed. 
as merely a native concept consisting in freedom from 
yestraint as conceived by the Laissez Fatre ; 
the nineteenth century, but as something positive 
calculated to provide the individual with the fullest 
opportunities of realising his human personality by 
”_ cultivating all his latent potentialities. 

One of the devices by which the -liberty of the 
’ individual is sought to be safeguarded—*no longer from 
the tyranny of the despotic monarch but from the 
tyranny of the legislative majorities—is the introduc- 
tion of’a bill of rights in the constitutional text. 
Exverience of recent history particularly in Europe 
does not make one enthusiastic about the efficacy of 
this device for securing fundamental human rights. Yet 
. the importance of writing into the text of a modern 
- constitution a bill of human rights sheltered from the 
“encroachment of legislative majorities as well as the 
‘executive can hardly be minimised, if for no other 
reason than at least to emphasize the great signifiance 
of these righty and to serve as a constant-reminder of 
that fact to all concerned. Moreover, if the experience 
of some countries of Europe has been disappointing 12 
this respect it has been otherwise in the U.S. A. and 


the author has been able to show “how the American " 


Bill of Rights, reinforced by later additions, has, with 
the wise and powerful support of the judiciary, been 
able to establish and foster a high and priceless tradi- 
tion of liberty and free institutions in the U. 8. A.” 
(preface page IX). In his approach to the problem he 
has wisely followed the American example: rather’ than 
the British, because India’s problems are more similar 
to those of America than of Britain. With her federal 


school in’ 
_and judicious selection tv 


set-up, with her erying -minority and untouchabilily 
problems India would do well to imitate the American 
example rather than the British where the principal 
safeguard for fundamental rights of citizens lies mainly 
in the force of an eyer-vigilant public opinion which 
has yet to be developed in our country. But while the 
author has based his conclusions mainly on American 
experience he has not indulged in blind imitation but . 
has suggested suitable modifications in conformity with 
the peculiar conditions and requirements of India. He 
has not merely made oud a case for the incorporation 
of a bill of fundamental rights in the constitutional 
instrument of India and ‘suggested effective means of 
realising and enforcing them through courts of law, he 
has been at considerable pains to formulate a detailed 
draft Bill of Rights to be incorporated in the new 
constitution of India, setting out his reasons for the - 
inclusion of each of its articles and explaining fully its 
import and scope. A bill of rights embodied in the 
constitution is and also meant to be limitation on the 
powers of the government both in its executive and 
legislative sphere, because its avowed object is to 
protect the liberty of-the citizen against inroads of the 
government and as such opens up opportunities for 
frequent disputes and legal proceedings which may be 
embarrassing to the government. To guard against this 
danger ‘the drafting of the bill requires the utmost care 
make it at once legally . 
effective and at the same time avoiding needles and ~ 
embarrassing restrictions on the powers of the legis- 
lature. Mr. Ramaswamy’s draft Bill of Righis for India 
set forth in the fourth chapter with comments and 
explanations and, enumerated in the Appendix satisfy 
in our opinion both these tests. 

The book is a very timely publication dealing with 
one of the most important problems that the fathers 
of the constitution of a free India have been engaged 
in grappling with for some time past and affecting the 
destinies of a considerable part of the world’s popula- 
tion. We fully share the author’s hope that the book 
although written primarily in the context of Indian 
conditions, yet dealing as it - does with a problem, 
transcending all limitations of race, religion and terri- 
tory ‘will make an appeal far beyond its confines.’ 

The béok therefore may be commended to the 
students of constitution and constitutional history, not 
only of this country but in other lands ag well, 
as a work of highly topical interest but one not likely 
to lose its interest with the lapse of time. 

. A. K. Guosan 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINION 
OF INDIA : By P. N. Murty and K. V. Padmanabhan. 
Mevoponins Book Company, Delhi, 1947. , Price 

s. 6-12. Ree 


“All over India and indeed over the world, lay- 
men would be endeavouring to ascertain what is the 


an? 


Rs 


constitution, what are the Jaws with which this. great 
new Dominion starts its existence, above all, what 
changes have been effected in the pre-existing consti- 
tutional and legal position”. It is in response to this 
need that the Registrar of the Federal Cowt and the 
Under-Secretary of the Constituent Assembly of India 
have collected together in this book the several 1m- 
portant documents connected with partition and with 
the creation of the independent State of India, 

Part I gives the text of the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, and the reports of the Boundary Commis- 
sions. Part IL gives the text of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, as adapted and modified by the 
Independence legislation. Part III gives the orders 
made by the Governor-General in relation to India 
and the Indian Independence Act, 1947. 

The author has contributed to the book a brief 
introduction in which the relationship between the 
pre-existing position and the new constitutional arrange- 
ments has been explained. The Indian Independence 
Act, 1947 formed the culminating point, said the 
British Prime Minister in the course of debate in the 
House of Commons, in a long course of events. .The 
authors rightly do’not go into the details of these 
events. They confine their observations te the des- 
eription of the main features of the 1935 constitution 
and to the analysis of the provisions of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. 

Appended to the book are three appendices—(1) 
the form of the Instrument of Accession; (2) the 
form of the Standstill Agreement between the Dominion 
and the States; and (3) the text of the Statement 
made by the Cabinet Mission to India on 16th May, 
1946. ; 

The publication is both timely and useful and 
altogether not too dear, although the printing ig not 
free from glaring mistakes. - 

; Boot CHANpD 


SUBLIMATION : By Trevor Davies, MA. B.D, 
Ph.D. Foreword by E. 8. Waterhouse, M.A. DIitt. 
Published by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 
1947, Price 6s. 


One cannot but admire the wide studies of the 
author and still more his fervent zeal to introduce 
moral arguments in the consideration of the topic of 
sublimation. He has in the book under review intro- 
duced the views of many authorities on sublimation 
but the chief target towards which his batteries of 
criticism are directed is of course Freud “to whom 
belongs the honour of having brought the process into 
limelight both of critical and popular thought.” (p. 10). 
He does not question the fact of sublimation but the 
point that. he has sought to make out is that this 


process of sublimation—“the deflection of instinctual . 


energy to ‘higher’ social aims—cannot be accomplished 
without a ‘pull’ from the front” and cannot be ex- 
plained unless one admits the objective existence of 
mgral values. Instinctive energy cannot direct itself to 
higher channels just as man 
tugging at his own bootlaces or pulling his own hair. 


It is the objective moral standard that is ultimately - 


responsible for deflecting the libido energy towards the 
channels of culture, art, religion and the higher values 
of life. 

The whole thesis of the book is only a particular 
instance of the age-old controversy between Science 
and Philosophy. The author is for Philosophy and for 
a particular brand of it too, and therefore he cannot 
rest satisfied with the explanation of a phenomenon, 
much less of a mental phenomenon, in terms of its past 
conditions only. Science, however, cannot but do that 
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cannot lift himself by. 


\ 


and cannot but be deterininistic in its outlook. In the 


scientific interpretation that Fréud and persons of his - 
way of thinking have given of sublimation, they have 
not violated the canons of logic.. That the sins of men 
are responsible for an earihiquake disaster may be & 
very satisfying explanation t6’some but certainly can* 
not be considered a scientifig interpretation of the 
event. z . ; 
“All the subtle and imgenuoug arguments that the 
author has quoted and put forth in considering the 
various problems relating to sublimation rest upon the 
yepudiation of the fundamental deterministic stand- 
point of Freud. “Are we then simply mechanisms 
biologically and psychologically determined ? This doe 
seem to be Freud’s philosophical standpoint, so far he 
has one at all ; it is a standpoint which we emphatically , 
repudiate.” (p. 54). If that be emphatically repudiated 
then not only sublimation but all that Freud has dis- 
covered may easily be thrown overboard in one sweep. 
Will the intellectual world—philosophers included— 
agree to do it? . 
Freud and his followers have sought to trace the 
conditions under which sublimation takes place. Itemay 
be freely admitted that their study- of sublimation still 
remains incomplete. But they have not certainly 
attempted to find out the ultimate final cause of 
sublimation just as the physicist while measuring the 
speed ‘and intensity of light does not feel called upon 
to settle the question as to why light is propagated 


at all? ee 


The volume does not present any new argumént 


but is just a collection of mich that has been -said: , 


many times against the Freudian standpoint and,Te-, 
tuted as many times. The reviewgs is rather surprised 
to see that so much confusion™not only regarding 
Freudianism but regarding the fundamental standgoint”’ 
of Sciences even should be displayed at such high, 
quarters. That only confirms the knowledge that’ we , 
have gained from the spread of the Freudian yiews 
that Man after all is guided more by Emotion than 
by Reason. * : 
Suurir CHanprA Mirra 


SHIVAJI AND HIS TIMES: By Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Fourth edition, thoroughly revised and partly 
rewritten. With three portraits. S. C. Sarkar and Sons, 
Calcutta. Pp. xii +- 394. Price Rs. 10. 


The new edition of this authoritative life 
Shivaji, which ,has just come out, embodies the new 
materials discovered and the revised opitions formed ° 
by Sir Jadunath during the last 19 years. Especially: 
the use of the invaluable Jaipur records (which. were 
brought to light in 1939 after nearly three centuries of 
eoncealment, has enabled the author to write a mew 
and astonishing account of the great Maratha hero’s 
visit “to the Court of Aurangzib and his escape. irédm ¢ 
the jaws of that tiger: Similarly more Portuguese and . 
Marathi sources published during the interval have 
been utilised to amplify or correct several other sec-* 
tions. The improvements and additions are thus 
described : “The aggregate result of these changes is ° 
that in this edition; a new presentation d6f the Young 
Shivaji has been given, the Javli and Purandar episodes 
and also Shahji’s captivity in 1648 entirely rewritten, 
the Afzal Khan affair more fully explored, the accounts 
‘of Shivaji’s audience with Aurangzib and captive life 
in Agra entirely reconstructed, the second coronation 
of Shivaji with Tantrik rites added as an entirely. new 
story, the battles with Khawas Khan and Baji Ghor- 
pare near Kudal more fully and correctly described. 
oy The critical bibliography has been recast and 
brought up-to-date, while the’ Index has been ex- 
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panded.” The book has been out of print for two years. 
We are confident the present edition will be welcomed 
by readers. 


» N. B. Roy 


THE CALL OF THE EAST: By Jal K. Wadia. 
Published ‘by Thacker Spink and Co. August 24, 1947. 
Pp, «+121, Price Rs, 9-8. 


_ The book under review saw the light of day on 
significant date in recent memory. This is by itself @ 
happy augury quite apart from the perennial appeal .of 
the theme embodied herein. The pervading spirit of 
this booklet is in remarkable harmony with the 
grandeur of the sad woccasion—rendered doubly 
sadder by the dramatically sudden disappearance of the 
high-priest of Eastern thought and culture—which wit- 
nesses its publication. There could be no more oppor- 
tune moment for the announcemeDt of the perpetual 
call of the East that has remained long unheard down 
the corridor of time. On the threshold of the New 
India of today and tomorrow, let us hail with befitting 
humility the call of the East ! 

With becoming modesty the authorship of this 
inspiring publication is disclaimed by Sri J. K. Wadia. 
In good faith he dedicates “this bock to ‘its true 
author—the Jagat Guru.” That of course does not give 
it immunity from criticisms, wherever found inevitable. 

But believing, as he does, that “it is not a mere 
scholastic study that one has to make of religion,” the 
author has given a timely direction to the professional 
reviewer—a direction which, alas, is more often honoured 
in the breach than in observance. He is to be com- 
plimented for having focussed our attention on the 
quéstion of “what has to be derived from religious 
books” and on the ’-categorical answer thereto, viz., 
, Taspiration and Aspiration.” Simple as it is in enun- 
_ ciation, it is nevertheless profound in its implication 
for the’ religious life of man. This is the point of focal 
importance which has got to be re-enthroned in its 
ancient glory on the pedestal of spiritual life. Religion 
is Nothing if it does not rest on a foundation that is 
moral through and through. That is the religion that 
underlies religions in the plural. That also ensures the 
unity of religion which is the pang-born lesson for us 
today ; and the way to achieve this desideratum is 
clear-cut and well-defined As Pascal once said, morality 
is one, while religions are many. In the nine chapters 
dealing respectively with @) The Message of Peace, 
(i) The Religious Thoughts of the Past, ii) The 
Study of Religion, (v) The Formation of Man, 
(v) From Savage to Saint, (vi) The Paths to Realiza- 
tion of God, (wi) Spiritual Exercises for the Beginners, 
‘(viti) The Requirements of Spiritual Practices, (iz) The 
Call of the East, there are ever so many flashes of 
intuition and inspiration, chastened by the devotedness. 
of a life of aspiration for the Holy Spirit that it would 
be udjust to pick and choose therefrom for random 
Quotation here. The get-up of the book ig all that 
could be desired. We heartily recommend this book to 
the devout soul for a reverent study which it 
eminently deserves. : 


S. K. Das 


LIGHTS ON THE UPANISHADS: By 7. V. 
Kapali Sastry. Published by Sri Aurobindo Library, 
369 Esplanade, Madras. Pp. 162. Price Rs. 2. 


The book comprizes seven chapters of which the 
first five appeared as articles serially in the -Advent 
Quarterly under the title of ‘Readings from the 
Upanishads’ The sixth chapter entitled ‘Vedic Wisdom 
in the Vedanta’ was contributed +o the second Annual 
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of the Sri Aurobindo Circle, Bombay. The book gives 
a fresh exposition of the Upanishads in the light of Sri. 
Aurobindo’s Yoga and Philosophy. : 

The Bhuma Vidya, Prana Vidya, Shandilya Vidya, 
Vaisvanara Vidya and Madhu Vidya of the Chhandogya 
and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads are dealt with brieily 
in this book. Vidya means a spiritual discipline. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, the Upanishads are not at 
all metaphysical speculations but precious manuals of 
spiritual disciplines. The Upanishads are to the Sage 
of Pondicherry ‘not theories and doctrines but words 
of wisdom based upon Truth-Knowledge’—Truths 
realised by the Rishis and realisable by earnest 
aspirants. Sri Aurobindo holds that each of the realisa- 
tions described in the Upanishads is true and the 
Truth of anyone need not and does not nullify the 
truth of any other. “In liberation the individual soul 
realises itself,’ observes Sri Aurobindo, “as the One 
that is yet Many. It may plunge into the One and 
merge or hide itself in its bosom—that is Maya of the 
Advaita : It may feel its Oneness and, yet’as part of, 
the Many that is the One enjoy the Divine—that is 
the Visistadwaita liberation: It may lay stress on its 
many aspects and go on playing with Krishna in the 
Eternal Brindavan—that is Dwaita liberation. Or, 1b 
may even being Hberated remain in the Lila or mani- 
festation or descend in it as often as it likes. The 
Divine is not bound by human philosophies. It is free 
in its play and free in its essence.” This is the founda- 
tional principle of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy and Sri 
Aurobindo has built his. philosophical edifice on the 
Upanishads. The author of this book and other 
advocates of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy assert that 
Sri Aurobindo’s speculations have thrown new lights 
on the Upanishads. This is not true and tenable, In the 
Ramayana, Hanuman says to Sri Rama: “When body- 
idea prevails in me I am Thy servant; when J think 
I am a jfiva ] am Thy part; when I know I am the 
Atman, I and Thou art one. This is my firm convic- 
tion.” Is not Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy an echo, or 
at best an amplification of Hanuman’s wonderful 
experience? : 

Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


SANSKRIT 


e 
ABHINAYAMEURAM : By Gopinath and Naga- 
bhushan. Nalana Niketana Publications, Madras. Price 
fe. 1-8. ; 


This is a collection of extracts, accompanied by 
English translations, from works like Sangitaratnakara, 
Abhinayadarpana and ‘Bharata’s Natyashastra, dealing 
with the mythological origin, utility and types .of 
histrionic art with special reference to various move- _ 
ments of the head and the eyes connected therewith. 
Separate sections are devoted to the description and 
illustration of the different facial expressions resulting 
from various emotions as also to the illustration and 
indication of the uses of the mudras or gestures of the 
hand manifested in the Kathakali dance of South 


- India. It is regretted that the sources of the valuable 


information collected in the booklet, specially of the 
Sanskrit extracts quoted, have noi been mentioned to 
help the inquisitive reader to secure more light on a 
dificult and obscure subject. It is needless to point out 
that the work under review touches only a small fringe 
of the extensive literature of old India on the interest- 
ing topic of histrionic art and the want of a compre- 
hensive treatise based on this literature is felt very 
keenly, 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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SARATCHANDRER PATRAVALI : Compiled_and 
edited by Brajendranath Banerji. Bookland Lid, 
1 Sankar Ghose Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. 8. 


Saratchandra is not only a great writer, he is more 
than that. The human qualities so ‘prominent in 
his writings are also characteristic of the man. 
He who lives on a high” pedestal and never comes 
down to our level may inspire awe and draw our 
admiration and respect but is not the man whom we 
may really love. Saratchandrer Patravali is an impor- 
tant collection of his letters. These letters reveal] the 
great litterateur in all his strength and all his weak- 
nesses, in his greatness and his frailties. Saratchandra 
has his strong likes and dislikes and he never minces 
matters. As in all his writings in these letters too his 
transparent sincerety is quite apparent. His warm 
heart, his tenderness, the love that he bears for those 
who sre near and dear to him, his sympathy for those 
who are fallen and downirodden are all there in these 
letters. He is not surely one who may be called a 

- eonscious artist, but he is always conscious of his great 
powers. Af cne time he somehow came to believe that 
he had not long to live. At that period his only regret 
was that though he had much to give the allotted span 
of his life would not allow him to bequeath to posterity 
those precious gifts. Even at the time he had not 
attained fame he knew that except perhaps Rabindra~- 
nath thete were few among his contemporaries who were 
his equals. His ideas about art and literature, about 
their function and their technique and limitation are 
highly interesting, and they will help critics of Sarat- 
chandra’s literature to explain the structure, form and 
characterisation of his novels and short stories, The 
editor has done well to bring out this bunch of valuable 
letters in a handy volume, for more than any biography 
can do—this epistolary compilation reveals the man in 
Saratchandra. 

SAILENDRAKRISHNA Law 


BHARATBARSHER SWADHINATA - EBANG 
ANYANYA PRASANGA (India’s Freedom and Other 
Topics) : By Jogesh Chandra Bogal.. Published 6b 

"Shree. Bharati Publishers, 209 Cornwallis Street, Catl- 
cutta® Pp. 82+ 262. Price Rs. £-8. 


Shri Jogesh Chandra Bagal has already established 
his reputation as a student of affairs of India during 
the period since Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s days. His 
Bengali book, Muktir Sandhane Bharat, gave a con- 
nected history’ cf India’s fight for political indepen- 
dence nurtured by the Renaissance that burst upon the 
country as a result of the impact of British methods 
of administration, of exploitation, of education on the 
life and thought of an ancient people.” The present 
volume goes into the detailed description of the many 
problems that stirred our people’s mind during the first 
seventy years of the 19th century—their grievances 
against the alien State authority, their reactions 
against its educational and fiscal policies, the contro- 
versies between reformers and the'upholders of 

- traditional life. All in all, the present volume holds the 
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mirror to the life and conduct of our predecessors 
whose struggles for better life we inherit and which we 
have brought to fulfilment, symbolized by the with- 
drawal of British authority and control on and from 
August 15, 1947. 

The story related in .this book is made up of 
articles published in the Amrita Bazar Potrika during 
the years 1868 to 1870 when the paper was appearing 
as mainly a Bengalee-language weekly. The choice of the 
subjects dealt with in the articles ranged from British 
misrule, from controversies between Indians of many 
ideas and conceptions of what was beneficial to the 
people, from agrarian discontent, to the separatist 
conceiis and ambitions of the Muslims of India that 
have reached fruition in the setting of a separate State 
carved out of India. The curious reader will find 10 
pp. 174-82 and 222-27 an eye-witness’ account of 
how this separatism had been creating the conditions 
that have reached their natural consummation in 1947. 

Compilations like this are a source book of history. 
In Bengal, Shri Brojendra Nath Bandhopadhyay has 
blazed the path by kis book, The Recént Times 
Through the Periodical Press. The present compiler 
acknowledges his debt to this and other pioneers, Their 
example and guidance others can follow with profit to 
the instructed democracy that we hope to see developed 
in India, ; d 

Suresh Cuanpra Dep 
HINDI 

RASMAYI: By Ramlal Mahson. Available from 
the author at Kawi Sadan, Pp. 119. Price Rs. 2. ° 

This is an epic, in Khari Bol, on the eternal theme 
of the meditation and song of -all devotees; namely, 
the perpetual and perfect love of Radha and Krishna, - 
which iy at once human and divine. The ‘scheme’ is 
based on 29-33 chapters in the tenth Skandha in: the 
Srimad Bhagavat. The poet's own devotion for the 
Old and yet Ever-New. Pair has given to his verse 
both wing and wisdom. The emotion of ecstasy is 
palpably evident. In Rasmayi the drama of divinely 
human love is enjoyably re-enacted ; as such, it will 
ever be a favourite with all devotees. 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 
BHASHA, VRATT ANE KAVYALANKAR : By Prof. 
K. B. Vyas, M.A. of the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Published by N. M. Tripathi & Co., Bombay 2, 1945. 
Thick Card-Boartl. Pp. 826. Price Rs. 3-4. 


The four divisions, in’o which Prof. Vyas who is 
not.a tyro but an insistent student of his mother language 
and its history has divided this extremely learned sub- 
ject, connote the importance attached tc it. The divisions 
are headed: (1) Purity of Language. (2) The ‘Power of 
Words, Metre, and Alamkar. (3) Development: of the 


Gujarati Language and (4) Kabya Vivechan (Comments 
on Poetry). Somehow the work has raised a controversy, 
and his data and conclusions are questioned by a very 
well-known oriental Parsi Scholar, J. E. Sanjana, a deep 
student of Sanskrit, Gujarati, Persian, and Marathi. Prof. 
Vyas has defended himself and Mr. Sanjana means to 
return to the charge. 


K. M. J. 
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Revolution in Astrology © Astronomy 
Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology,and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 


natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
c2Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
M.LR.A.S. (Lond.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (¢g., in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. = 


This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent. 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important - 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
September, 1939—of the declaration of last World War. prediction of the 

RBAJJYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept, 1946. and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved .correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
- quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomere—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Caleutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. : 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly_advised to test the powers of the Panditji. . 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—‘“I have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to. words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says :—“He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'ble 
Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says :—~“‘The wonderful power of calculation arfd 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Dag? of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—“Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—“I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing,” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America :—“I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They al 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa :—“T had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your 
Kavachas on several occasions”, etc., etc, and many others. 4 


- WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer ecasns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life, Price Ra. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. . k 
._° BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2, 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
SAR4SSWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.38-9, 
MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become _ friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 
» Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. : 
ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 
( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Kast ). . 
Head Office :—105 (M.), Grey Street, “‘ Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Caleutta, 
Branch Office:—4?, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction}, Caleutta. . . . . Phone: B. B. 3685. 
LONDON OFFICE:—Mr, M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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The Basis of World Understanding 


Professor William Stuart Nelson, of Howard 
University, delivered three lectures on “The Basis 
of World Understanding” at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in August, 1947, A short summary of the 
lectures as prepared by Professor Nelson and 
published in The Calcutta Review is given below : 


As Rabindranath Tagore wrote in one of his songs, 


“The world is delirious with hatred.” In Europe, North and . 


South America, and the East there are raging struggles 
of varying intensities but all fraught with the most serious 
possibilities. While ideological differences are not in 
themselves an evil, there are many evil fruits from the 
spirit in which men differ and the instruments they use 
to establish their views and disestablish views that are 
different from their own. : : 

The approach to the problem must combine the spirit 
and methods of science, religion, and philosophy. Facts 
are not sufficient. Religon which supposes divine sanction 
to irreligious biases and is built upon devotion to petty 
ends is a menace to peace. Religion as enlightened loyalty 
to the supreme values of the universe can prove a great 
aid to understanding. The objectivity and comprehensive- 
ness of the philosophic approach are indispensable. 

The causes of world conflict lie in part in man’s nature 
described by Reinhold Neibuhr as pride born of anxiety, 
which is a concomitant of freedom. Men as individuals 
and as groups are also what they are by virtue of their 
geographical locations and the effects upon them of climate, 
atmosphere, land contours and other similar factors, Geo- 
graphy is a strong determinant as to the nature of a state 
ang its people. Collective human evils take the forms of 
econgmic exploitation, nationalism, and social arrogance. 

Basic approaches to world understanding include not 
only a reocgnition of the evil tendencies in men but of 
their noble qualities. To act towards men on the assump- 
tion that there is something basically good in them is to 
evoke goodness. The difference between men is due lagely 
to the difference in the way they are treated by other 
men. A canvass of the lives of the people will reveal many 
noble qualities. There are great masses whose graves are 
unmairked or whose ashes have gone unnoticed down to join 
the seas but whose lives have been marked by long sacrifice 
for their parents or children or neighbours. One can find 
an impressive number of political leaders who, amid 
calumny and renunciation, haye borne the burden of win- 
nifig the freedom of their people. 

A second step toward world understanding is for men 
not only to believe in one world but one people. Thereisa 
vast difference between parts of a world being proximate 
in space and time, and a family of mankind. One world 
by its very oneness can lend to evils which were incon- 
ceivable in the age when worlds were weeks and months 
and years apart. Our proximitity is an invitation to des- 
truction, 


There is great. urgency in the -call forthe 
concept of one people, one family, of the nations 
and races and religions of mankind gathered into 
one spiritua] community. ; 
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- The concept of one people is grounded on the facts 
of our natures and our lives. Physically men are more 
alike than different. There is a strong indication that 
the mental and emotional character of all men is as 
common, as their physical character. The fundamentals 
remain the same in spite of superficial differences. The 
mother in Bengal suffers the same pain at the loss of her 
child as the mother in New York, or Sydney or Moscow. 
In the presence of birth and death, sickness and health, 
youth and old age, triumphs and defeats we experience 
feelings that differ in no fundamental way. This is due 
in large part to the fact that all men draw theirssustenance 
from the same Mother Earth. 

Tt is significant that the great religions of the world 
have insisted upon man’s oneness in spite of the fact that 
their followers have often proved the most bitter dividers 
of mankind. é ‘ : 

A basic step in the direction of world understanding 
is a brief in the plurality of values or the many-sidedness 
of the good. This means the elimination or reduction of 
religious, cultural, and racial dogmatism, Mem must see 
the universal truths in different religions. The arrogance 
which teaches that any one religion is the exclusive pos- 
sessor of all truths is no friend to human understanding. 
Men need to emphasize the universal elements in the great 
religions and de-emphasize their peculiarities, It is found, 
for example, that the concept of love is preached by all 
great living religions. This should prove a uniting ground. 

It is also. important to recognize the values in the . 
differences in religions. Each religion must work out 
the best means of communicating and realizing in life the 
ideals of that religion. These means will differ from re 


‘ligion to religion. ‘ 


We must also give up cultural dogmatism. Anthro- 
pologists are coming increasingly to the view that one 
culture cannot arbitrarily be called a greater culture than 
any other. If there seem to he differences in the cultures 
of the East and the West, they must not be considered as 
basic and eterttal differences. The same differences can 
always be found within each culture. More and more cul- 
tural differences will become personal rather than national 
or racial. Differences in taste are to be encouraged as this 
makes for enrichment and not necessarily disagreement. 
There is also no sound ground for racial dogmatism. 
Racial antogonism is relatively young historically. Tt does 
not exist in children until children are taughtit. That the 
races of mankind are really one people is demonstrated: 
by their physical likenesses. Intelligence is also distri- 
buted across all races. : 

Practical steps in the direction of world understanding 
must include the ending of all political, economic, and. 
racial imperialisms. No nation has the moral right to rule 
over the destinies of other peoples and exploit their lands. 
Imperialism not only divides the subject people from the 
subjugator but divides subject peoples among themselves. 
Jt also makes for a transvaluation of values. 


Imperialist nations invent moral codes to 
justify their imperialist designs and acts. 
Economic imperialism may be more subtle but also 


carries grave dangers and must be guarded against especial- 
ly by a people recently freed. Pe 
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The outlawry of war is very important to the attain- 
ment of world understanding. Wars seem inevitably to 
lead to more wars, Even victorious allies find it difficult 
and sometimes impossible to co-operate after a war, while 
defeated nations are driven to a solidarity which often 
presages a later war of revenge. War’ frequently divides 
also a victor nation against itself. It encourages class 
war within a people and tends to break down moral res- 
traints and to give rise to lawnessness. 

Another instrument for promoting world understanding 
is education. One of the reasons dominant people remain 
dominant is because they have not been taught the impli- 
cations of their domination. This is so because their rulers 
have protected them against education in international 
friendship. The effort to give education an international 
emphasis has met with great opposition and many failures, 
Men are still stumbling blindly into hatreds and conflicts. 


The importance of education to freedom is 
reflected in the denial of education to colonial 
people by imperialist powers. 


A study of education in India and Africa bears 
this out strikingly. Every effort must be’ made, therefore, 
to get education to colonial people and to educate the 
masses of those who have recently, become free. No ex- 
penditure of funds will prove more profitable than this. 

The difficulties man face in achieving world unders 
standing is sfrikingly illustrated by the problem of race 
relations in America. This is regarded as America’s num- 
ber 1 problem and number 1 failure. It is due to the 
determination cof a great number of white Americans, 
principally but not exclusively in the southern states, that 
Negroes shall never attain a. position of equality with 
them. This determination has resulted in a separation of 
the two races or segregation especially in the southern 
states. The system of separation has led to gross educa- 
tional, political, economic, and social discrimnation against 
Negroes. Only approximately one-fourth of the money 
spent on the average American child is spent on the Negro 
child in the South. Negroes in southern states are almost 
totally denied the right to vote. Except in government, 
and often there also, Negroes are relegated to the poorest 
paid positions. Even before the courts, they cannot expect 
justice in the South. 

A careful study of the situation reveals that the basic 
causes of it are not racial. They are found in a carry over 
from the old slave regime which many whites desire to 
perpetuate in another form; in fear of polatical, economic, 
and cultural competition from Negroes; in the lack of sup- 
port which Negroes receive from other nations; in the 
fact that they still suffer from a cultural lag. 
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In spite of the difficulties from which Negroes suffer 
they have made astounding progress. In 83 years their 


illiteracy has been reduced from about 90 per cent to 10 - 


per cent; in 1945 there were 65,000 Negro students in 
colleges with 5,000 receiving the A.B. and B.S. degrees—. 
this out of a total Negro population of 13 millions. There 
are 4,000 Negro doctors, 1,000 lawyers, 65,000 teachers, 
2,000 college and university presidents and professors, and 
25:000 clergymen. In these professions and in music, 
drama, and literature~numerous Negroes have achieved 
eminence. They have more than 30,000 business including 
11 banks and many insurance companies. Two Negroes are 
now members of the United States Congress and 27 of state 
legislatures. They publish between 3090 and 400 news- 
papers, magazines and bulletins. 

A basic change of good in the relations of Negroes 
and Whites is possible in three directions: (1) a radical 
change towards Negroes of some major section of American. 
society as government, the church, or labor. Greatest. hope 
is placed in labor forces; (2) a program of non-violent 
non-co-operation by Negroes; (3) the migration of several 
million Negroes from the ‘southern to the northern states 
where they can. expect larger opportunities to fulfil their 
destiny as an integral part of the American people. 





Critical Situation 


The New Review observes : 


The political complex in India is fluid. Genuine 
democracy is to be put on a stable basis, whilst dis- 
ruptive factors and totalitarian tendencies are in con- 
flict. Demotracy supposes that there be first a general 
agreement between citizens about the fundamental 
requirements of state-life; in particular civie freedoms 
must be defined which all will acknowledge as in- 
tangible and above party strife. This point looks 
simple enough at first sight, but, on further study, it 
is puzzling to many experts. The UNESCO Conference 
held at Mexico City (Oct-Nov. 1947) once more 
demonstrated that the U. N. Commission on Humar 
Rights will find it difficult to draft a bill of rights 
acceptable in all countries. . : 

A fundamental divergence arose about the Very 
sources .of. human rights. As Benedetto Croce said, “It 
is precisely that agreement (on fundamentals) which 
is lacking . . . in the two most important currents of 
world-opinion : the liberal current and the authori- 
tarian-totalitarian current.” He confessed that even in 
the liberal current there is deep division. Croce himself 
emphatically declared that there is no such thing as 
‘natural and inalienable rights’, that rights are ‘simple 
historical facts, manifestations of the needs of such 
and such an age, and an attempt to satisfy these needs’, 
that the conception of ‘universal rights of men’ is 
based on a theory ‘which has become philosophically 
and historically quite untenable’ On the other hard, 
another school supports the American Declaration that 
‘all men are created equal endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights . . among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ 

Hence Croce did not hesitate to speak of the 
‘futility and impossibility’ of carrying out the task of 
the Human Rights’ Commission. On his part, Jacques 
Maritain pointed out the differences which divide ‘the 
disciples of Locke, Rousseau or Tom Pain, Roman 
Catholicism, Marx-Leninism, Humanitarian Socialism, 
Greek Orthodoxy, Calvinism, Gandhism, Confucianism, 
etc” and he too claimed that any basic agreement on 
the nature of human rights and their theoretical’ 
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justification is impossible. Maritain, however, was care- 
ful to add that a sharp distinction should be made 
between ‘practical conclusions’ and ‘rational justifica- 
“tion? He suggested drafting a list of rights obtained 
from representatives of all schools of thought, then 
compiling and redrafting them in a language agreed to 
by all so as to have a declaration ‘embodying a 
practical convergence of views, whatever be the 
differences of theoretical perspective” Such a declaration 
would be a ‘note-worthy landmark’; it could stand as 
a practical agreement of mankind. 

Further discussions would evidently arise. Points 
of disagreement would demand a clarification of the 
terms used. It is clear that when Russia and America 
indulge in talks about ‘democracy and freedom,’ they 
do not give these words an identical meaning, and are 
thus led to discussions which are pointless, confusing, 
if not infuriating. A common vocabulary would not 
bring about a common theory, but, as Socrates once 
said, a problem. is half answered once it is put correctly, 
Confusion in theory and practice is endemic in the 
political world. Recently the Maharaja of Nepal 
announced he was prepared to ‘grant’ freedom of 
speech, association, etc. to his beloved people; His 
Highness would have appeared less gracious but be 


more correct if he had ‘humbly acknowledged’ the, 


fundamental rights of Nepal’s citizens, Moreover what 
all such freedoms will amount to can only be learned 
in course of time. Do even the discussion and wording 
of India’s constitution remove every anxiety about the 
reality and range of our fundamental rights ? 


OrcANIsInG Democracy 


The National Congress is the only well-organised 
party in the country; the rest of our popular 
representatives are scattered units, independent oF 
semi-independent. At the present moment such @ 
situation is tolerable ; unity is most imperative ; the 
greater the unity, the more stable the constitution that 
will bé voted and the more effective our foreign policy. 
But were the present political build perdure after 
normal conditions are established, one great danger 
would threaten national life, the danger of the one- 
pamy system ; one party, one caucus, oe boss and 
thenglictatorship red, black or brown. 

The National Congress shudders af, the very word 
of dictatorship ; yet it is (understandably so) keen on 
nursing the prestige it has justly gathered from its role 
in the national struggle and from Gandhiji’s leadership, 
and it rightly seeks to safeguard its predominant 
position. But for the very sake of the genuine demo- 
eracy it pursues, the Congress Government should itself 
foster the creation of a parliamentary opposition. It 
is indeed crucial that the opposition adhere to consti- 
tutional means. Opposition will arise inevitably. 
Differences with the Cabinet about social structure, 
administrative measures, provincial and linguistic 
policy, ete. will bind together the ‘have-nots’ and 
supply them with a highest common denominator of 
agreement. But with the mental features of our 
politicians, it is uncertam whether the unavoidable 
opposition will make one or several groups. The Anglo- 
Saxon tradition hardly visualizes anything beyond 2 
two-party system, but India’s demoeratic tradition is 
still abuilding. What is essential is that the opposition 
be given full play in parliament and that healthy 
criticism. of the majority be ensured to all minorities. 
If opponents have no free access to Parliament, they 
might seek redress in the street. ~ 
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ary and Cosmology in Ancient India 


~~ Prof. Priyada Ranjan Ray writes in Science 
‘and Culture : 

Chemistry in ancient India was intimately associated 
with religious practices and followed the course of the 
latter in its development. The presentation of subject- 
matter in many old writings and works has loften been 
made in the shape of a dialogue between god Siva or 
Hara and his consort Parvati or Gouri.. This is parti+ 
cularly noticeable in the writings of the Tantric Period 
and even in many medical compilations made so late as 
1500-1600 A.D. during the Moghul rule. Where the authors 
of such writings or comipilations are Buddhist monks, we 
meet with the name of,a Buddha, a Tathagata or an 
Avalokiteswara being involved as the revealer of all 
knowledge. . : : : 

P. C, Ray in his well-known History of Hindu 
Chemistry has shown that the evolution of chemistry in 
ancient and mediaeval India can be conveniently divided 
into four successive periods. These are distinguished as 
the Ayurvedic Period, the Transitional Period, the Tan- 
tric Period .and the Iatro-Chemical Period. But thig 
does not take inte account the development of chemical 
knowledge, dealing particularly with - metallurgy and 
nietal workings, in India of very distant age hefore the 
advent of the Aryans. This is revealed by the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, 
which fuimish evidences of the existence of a pre-Aryan 
civilization round about the Indus valley as early as 
3000-4000 B.C. ; 


The Ayurvedic period may be said to have 
commenced from the pre-Buddhistic era and 
ended at or about 800 A.D. 


The Atharva-veda devotes itself mainly to sorcery,- 


witchcraft, demonology, magic, alchemy and cure of 
diseases by means of charms, incantations and the use of 
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various herbs. Hymns serving as invocations to pearls, 
gold and lead, believed to skow the way to long life and- 
easy salvation ,are found in it. But in Rig-veda too 
there are mentions of the medicinal properties of. many 
plants and particularly of the exhilarating effect of, the 
fermented juice of the Soma plant. The Soma-juice has 
been described there as amrita, corresponding to the’ 
Greek ambrosia, a draught which made the gods immortal. 
The age of the Vedas has been fixed by those, who are 
competent to judge, at or about 2000-2500 B.C. The 


‘ Ayurvedic period may, therefore, be said to commence 


from the Vedic time. : 

The two earliest and most renowned treatises of the 
period, Charaka and Susruta, by sages of the same name, 
constitute a methodical and rational presentation of the 
Hindu system of medicine and surgery, and seem to be 
repositories of many chemical information of ihe time. 
These treatises subsequently came to be known as Char- 
aka-samhita and Susruta-samhita as. they passed through 
repeated recensions by later and more advanced workers. 
Judging from many-sided evidences the time of their 
composition may be assigned to the pre-Buddhistic era 
(600-500 B.C.), nearly a century or more before the 
birth of Hippocrates (400 B.C.), the originator of medical 
science in Greece. Previous to Charaka there existed also 


. other standard works or Sambitas, though less system-‘ 


atized, by sages like Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, 
Harita and Ksharapani. Charaka himself based his work 
on that of Agnivesa. Similarly Susruta developed his work 
upon that of his master ‘Dhanvantari. 

Surgery forms an important part of Susruta- 
samhita as medicine constitutes the main theme of 
Charaka-samhita. 


The next important medical authority of the period, 


-who is held in as high estimation as Charaka and Susruta, 
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is Vagbhata, the author of Astangahridaya (lit. heart ot 
core of the eight limbs or divisions of the Ayurveda). 
Vagbhata, scems to have flourished at a time when the re- 
ligion of non-violence preached by Gautama Buddha was 
‘still predominant in India (600-700 A.D.). References 
to, Buddha and some Buddhistic emblems are, found in his 
work. Vagbhata’s work is more or less an abridged com- 
pilation based mainly on Charaka and Susruta, with some 
abstracts from the earlier treatises of Bhela and Harita. . 

A very remarkable achievement of this period relates 
to the physical and chemical theories of the ancient 
Indians, embracing the process of entire cosmic evolution 
and the methodology of science. These have .been chiefly 
expounded in the six systems of Hindu philosophy and also 
to a certain extent-in the Buddhistic and Jaina systems. 
These systems were possibly evolved during the period 
dating back from the time of the Upanishads (1000 B.C.) 
to about third century B.C. 

The next stage in the evolution of chemistry in ancient 


India is termed the Transitional Period in consideration of - 


the fact that metals, metallic compounds and mineral pro- 
. ducts were increasingly introduced in medicine in place 
of herbs and plants which constituted the principal reme- 
dies in the Ayurvedic age. 


The Transitional Period may be said to ox: 


tend from circa 800-1100 A.D. 


Vrinda (800-900 A.D.) is the author of the well- 
known medical treatise named Siddha Yoga, which is more 
or less a collection of materials gleaned from the works of 
earlier ‘writers, and follows closely the order and pathology 
of the reputed medical work Nidana (etiolgy of diseases) 
by Madhavakara (700-800 A.D.). Chakrapani (900-1000 
A.D.) is the auther of the celebrated compilation, Chakra- 
datta, which bears his name. He based his work on that 
of Vrinda and drew freely from the writings of Charaka, 
Susruta and Vagbhata, In these two treatises we find 
methods for.the preparation of ‘many metallic compounds, 
notably of the sulphides of copper, mercury and silver. 


The third stage covering the period circa 

~ 1000-1300 A.D., named as the Tantrie Period, 
lis tye alchemical age of early Indian ‘chemistry 
and represents its most advanced or active stage. 


For, in ancient India the practice of alchemy was 
closely associated with the religious rites of the Tantric 
cult, which flourished mainly during this period though 
of much earlier origin. : : 

The Tantric culn came into vogue as a result of gra. 
dual adoption by the Aryans of the religious practices of 
the original inhabitants of the land, the non-Aryans. By 
the beginning of the seventh century A.D. with the decline 
of Buddhism and the revival of Brahmanism this Tantric 
cult became very much popular and prevalent in India. 
Buddhism too, in its decline, degenerated into a similar 
type of Tantric cult. The chemical knowledge of the 
Hindus may be said to have reached its-culmination during 
this period with its vast mass of accumulated facts. It 

_ gave rise to a school of alchemical and: medical workers 
who were known as adepts in rasas, the term rasa being ap- 
plied to metals in general and mercury .in particular In fact, 
_the chemistry of the period was practically identified with 
the knowledge of rasa or the philosophy and science of 
mercury, as the latter metal, when properly applied, was 
believed to secure for man his health, wealth and salva- 
tion, Hence, the term Rasayana or the Science of Mer- 
cury may be regarded as the Sanskrit equivalent for 
alchemy, 

The most conspicious figure among the 


Indian alchemists is Nagarjuna, the. Buddhist ’ 
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worker, who may be viewed as the father and 
founder of Indiam alchemy. 


He was also the author of a treatise on metallurgy, 
Lohashastra, and a prominent figure in the Buddhistic 
canonical literature as the systematizer of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy. He probably flourished in the 8th cen- 
tury A.D. and composed the famous alchemical treatise, 
Rasaratnakara, : 

Mention may here be made of a much earlier alchemist, 
Patanjali, who probably lived in the second century B.C. 
and has been quoted by later workers as an authority on 
Lohashastra or the science of iron. He is better known 
as the commentator of the famous Sanskrit grammar, 
Panini, the the author of the Yoga’ system of philosophy. 

Of the various alchemical treatises of this period men- 
tion may be made of the following: . 

Rasarnava, which abounds in extracts from Rasarat- 


nakara of Nagarjuna, was probably composed in the 12th’ 


century A.D.; Rasahridaya by Govindabhagavat (11th cen- 
tury A.D.); Rasendrachudamani by Somadeva (12—13 cen- 
tury A.D.); Rasaprakasasddhakara by Yasodhara (13th 
century A.D.); Rasakalpa, possibly composed in the 13th 
century A.D. and Rasarajalakshmi by Vishnudeva (14th 
century A.D.). : 

In many of these treatises, particularly in Rasendra- 
chudamani of Somadeva there are descriptions of various 
Yantras (apparatuses) for distillation, sublimation, extrac. 
tion, etc. : : 

The Iatro-Chemical Period in India may be 
said to have extended from 1300 A.D. to circa 
1550 A.D. 
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A very notable treatise of this period is Rasaratna- 
samuchchaya by one pseudo-Vagbhata, which is a very sys- 
“tematic, scientific and comprehensive treatise on materia 
medica, pharmacy and medicine. 

Rasanakshatramalika by Mathana Simha (circa 1350 
AD,), Rasaratnakara by Nityanatha, Rasendrachintamani 
by Ramchandra, Rasasara by Govindacharya—more 
a chemical than medical’ treatise compiled probably in 
the thirteenth century A.D., Sarangadhara-samgraha by 
Sarangadhara in 1263 A.D., Rasendrasarasamgraha by 
Gopalakrishna—a compilation based on many ‘Tantras, 
Rasendrakalpadruma by Sriramakrishna Bhatta—also a- 
compilation from previous works, Dhaturatnamala by Deva. 
datta—composed possibly in the fourteenth century A.D. 

A few more of important medical treatises which were 
composed towards the end of the sixteenth century A.D. 
might be added to the above list. Rasapradipa, a stand. 
ard work on the Tantric method of treatment in which 
detailed processes for the preparation of mineral acids 
by distillation are described; Rasakaumudi by Madhava, 
and Bhavaprakasa by Bhavamisra are other compilaticns off 
this type. Dhatukriya, which means operations with 
metals, is a notable production of the time; so also is 
Arkaprakasa, a treatise on the preparation of medicinal 
essenoeés and tinctures, + 

Then there followed a dark age in Indian chemistry 
and for nearly three centuries starting with the decline of 
Moghul period till the begjnning of the twentieth century, 
the Indian mind remained dormant and sterile so far as 
the progress of chemistry was concerned, 
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Gandhi 
The following article by Hayim Greenberg is. 


the revised text of - an address delivered at the 
Gandhi memorial held at the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Center of the Hindu colony in 
New York on February 1, 1948, and published in 
the Jewish Froritier : 


We have heard here a number of sacred hymns i im 
one of the noblest languages the human geDius has 
produced, and I believe that many of those present who 
are not fortunate enough to understand Sanskrit are 
acquainted with the content of those quiet, lofty pray- 
ers through translations in the Western tongues. We 
have heard here a number of thoughtful and deeply 
felt addresses by the honored head of your congre- 
gation, by members of the Indian delegation to the 
United Nations, and by.the Reverend John Haynes 
Holmes. After such addresses, and particularly after 
the prayers, I am hardly qualified to contribute any- 
thing to the atmosphere of this devout gathering. It 
is extremely difficult to become accustomed to the idea 
that Gandhi has breathed the last breath of his flesh- 
and-blood existence. It is even harder to bear the 
feeling that history—whcse ways only in moments of 
genuine humility are we ready to admit we still cannot, 
understand—staged a spectacle of cruel irony in India 
two days ago. The man who gave away almost his 
whole hfe to implant in the hearts of men the com~ 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” died at the hands of 
a killer. Even more horrifying is the fact that the 
killer is no stranger, but one of his own—blood of 
Gandhi’s blood, flesh of Gandhi's flesh, one who was 
reared in the same faith which led Gandhi to his 
spiritual triumphs. If afte thousands of years of sense- 
lees bloodshed we needed still another proof of how 

pergous for the destiny of mankind are extreme 
nationalism and religious fanaticism, we were given 
such a proof by the murder in New Delhi. 

Millions of people-in India believe in the trans- 
migration of souls. It is not for me to judge what 
measure of truth such a belief contains. It is a belief 
which is characteristic of more than one religion, and 
is not entirely foreign to that religious civilization in 
which I as a Jew was brought up. Gandhi, I know, 


believed in reincarnation, and more than once he was. 


asked by some of his followers, whose reincarnation wAs 
he ? Who had been so to speak, re-embodied in him ? 
Some regarded him as the cyclic reincarnation of 
Buddha ; others—in the Occident--were inclined to the 
view that the Nazarene had reappeared in his- person. 
I should say that both were mistaken. If one must seek 
a prototype for Gandhi in the distant past, I should 
rather see in .him the reincarnation of the Indian 
Emperor, Asoka. 

My knowledge of India is very inadequate, yet I 
am certain that in your great country there have been, 
and are still today men who, in a certain sense, deserve 
the title “saint” more than did Gandhi. 
not a sadhu, an ascetic who went into retreat from the 
dumult of social life and lived in silent retirement, in 
prayer and pure, undisturbed “contemplation,’ some- 
where in the Himalayas. He did not follow the path of 


Buddhe’s lonely individualism, and although the New 





Gandhi was” 


Testament left a deep impression on him, his life was 
not an “Imitatio Christi.” 

From a certain point of view, his spiritual physiog- 
nomy was more akin to the Jewish prophets than to 
Buddha or Jesus. His conscience revolted against that 
“cosmic snobbery” which places itself outside and above 
history, beyond the stream wf social change. For saintli- 
ness too can be egoistic, devoid of responsibility, sin- 


' ful. The saint who wouid live outside society, in| & 


world of pure contemplation, in constant communion 
with transcendental truths, undisturbed by concrete 
sufferings of concrete human beings, by the fate of 
-billions of his fellowmen, of nations, of races, arrogates 
to himself a privileged position, a luxury which is sinful 
in its essence. Though he live in state of poverty and 
chronic hunger like a Buddhist monk, though he be 
naked and barefoot and without shelter like a Fran- 
ciscan in days of yore—he is-sinful simply by virtue 
of having built a huge pyramid and seated himself, with 
a carefree, mystical megalomania, on the sharp point 
of that pyramid. “Saintly” detachment from suffering— 
even from the most “common,” “physiological” suffer- 
ing of fellow-men and _ fellow-creatures—is a passive 
form of cruelty. something tantamount to sacrilege. 
That sin of indifference and aloofness, Gandhi sought 
always to avoid ; and if I may say so in this place, he 
determined to be “less holy” than he would have 
wished to be or than he could have been. How often 
he Jonged for retirement. for solitary ‘prayer, solitary 
meditation, and mystical experience. He never in- 
duiged; however, in this “extravagance” for any lengthy 
period of time—at any rate never at the expense of 
-what he considered his duty and his debt to India. 

Buddha possessed exaltation without loving-kind- 
ness—how can I compare to him Gandhi, in whose soul 
loving-kindness was the foremost drive ? Jesus of 
Nazareth (if we-know him, or in go far as we know 
him) was possessed by a stream of ecstatic -vagrancy, 
which took as its pattern the “carefree” birds of the 
air and the lilies of the field—how can I compare to 
him Gandhi, the perpetual co-sufferer and co-martvr? 
For Buddha, “Caesar” simply did not exist. He with- 
drew so far into the Jonely trails of the Himalayan 
altitudes, that he beeame completely unaware of him 
For the Nazarene, “Caesar” was a strongly entrenched 
and hated reality ; he therefore decided to ignore him: 
Give unto Caesar what is Caesar’s (or what Caesar 
claims as his due), and let him leave you in peace, so 
that you may be “free” to live in the invisible King- 
dom of Heaven. Gandhi did not ignore “Caesar.” He 
did not seek to “bribe” him. or pay him a “ransom.” 
His passionate aim was to destroy tyranny, to unseat 
Caesar from hig throne—but with Gandhi’s own, “un- 
Caesarian” weapons. Instead of being a sadhu, he 
became a social crusader. 

I remarked earlier that if there are really re- 
incarnations, Gandhi was more ‘probably q reincar-. 
nation of Asoka, of that Indian BWmperor who, three 
centuries before the Christian era, sought to embody 
his vision of the Kingdom of Heaven through -historical 
realization, in a new social creation, in legislation, in 
the framework of a state. That epoch in the history of 
India is_for me, at least—a very obscure chapter, and 
I do not know te what extent that sovereign-genius 
sugeeeded in clothing his dream in flesh and hones, Yet 
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I know at what Asoka aimed: to establish a state in 
which there would be—if I may use Hebrew terms—no 
contradiction between “the measure of Jaw” and “the 
measure of merey;” where law itself would be suffused 
with mercy. Upon ahimsa, upon the three-thousand- 
year old ideal which sprang up in a unique form in 
India, upon the principle of not-killing, not-injuring, 
not-causing pain, upon, the idea of an all-embracing 
loving-kindness, he sought to build up the constitution 
and the mechanism of the state. And it is in this 
“paradoxical” way that Gandhi also set out to make 
his life’s journey in our generation. : 

The tragedy of our age—and not of our age alone 
—is'the thick wall which we ourselves have erected 
between the transcendental world and the process of 
history, between ends and meats, between what some 
of us experience as eternul and the everyday stream of 
life, between religion, ethics, and esthetics on one hand, 
and politics (in the broadest sense of the world), on 
the other hand. It is that wall which Gandhi sought to 
destroy. He knew, perhaps more grievously than others 
in our generation, that that wall cannot entirely be 
removed. The absolute and the relative will never be 
able to merge and become one. He believed, however, 
that everyday acts and deeds can be suffused with 
elements of the Absolute, and that. it is impossible to 
live and bear a world in which holiness‘ is a sort of 
remote and isolated “reservation” which is beyond 
contact with the broad highways of life. 

Such a view is not foreign to Jewish religious 
tradition. May I remind you that despite the long 
chronicle of suffering and" humiliation in Jewish history, 
we have until now triumphed through our martyrdom. 
For two thousand years, Jews have practiced ahimsa. 
Some call it “passive resistance,’ but in reality it has 
nothing to do with-passivity or acquiescence. Jewish 
passive resistance against eNemies and oppressors who 
were immeasurably strongef physically than we were, 
constituted activity in the highest degree: 
concentration upon a truth ; fixed determination not to 
renounce that truth, not to betray it for untruth (or 
what we regarded as untruth), not to capitulate even 
when we fated physical’ unnihilation, the gallows, burn- 
ing at the stake—all this is a far higher and more 
intense degree of vitality, of doing, batihng and com-. 
bating, than the use of weapots and physical force. 

The Jewish conception of .Kiddush ha-Shem 
(sanctifying the Ineffable Name) signiffes not merely 
teadiness for sacrifice, for triumphant death. It is also 
an urge to keep life holv. Not to preserve sanctity 
shut away in’ a special tabernacle, to be opened only 
at intervals, and. then seal it away once more, bub 
to keep the source of sanctity always open, and let it 
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shine forth into the everyday, penetrate the secular, 
imbue with its essence forces operating in history. What 
in Hindu religious feeling and in Gandhi’s religiosity 
is signified by Dharma corresponds to the place of the 
code, the Shulkhan Arukk, in the Jewish way of life. 
We shall not today assess to what extent Gandhi 
succeeded in his experiment. He had long-range vision 
and the patience of great faith. He planted seeds in 


_the earth whose “full fruit may perhaps be gathered 


generations later. But he gave the world—noj only 
India—a demonstration of how to create a kind of 


. “pipe-line” between the transcendental and the histori- 


eal, how to fight for holy ends with meats that are not 
in coutradiction to the nature of the ends. 

From the procession which yesterday followed his 
deadbody to the shore of the sacred river, eries were . 
heard: “Victory for Gandhi.” The people ‘iof that 
million-headed mass who uttered those cries knew that 
a few hours later only a meagre heap of ashes would 
be left of Gandhi’s body. Yet they believe that “some- 
where” he still lives, that his spirit is indestructible, 
and that that spirit will still achieve great triumphs— 
in us, through us, for us. : : 

What can I add to such a manifestation of faith ? 

I know that you permit me to end with the three 
Hebrew words with which Jews honor the memory of 
their great : ‘ 

“Zekher tzadik li-vrakhah,’ Blessed be his sainted 
memory. | 


The Mind of Thomas Jefferson 


In an article in the Unity, April 1946, Leonard 
B. Gray pays tribute to the great philosopher and 
scientist President, the third President who was 
one of the committee to draw up the Declaration 
of Independence of America : 

Thomas Jefferson was one of the most cultivated © 
men of his day. He was aristocratic, scholarly, 
reserved, retiring, unostentatious. He did not mingle 
intimately with the common people as did Abraham 
Lincoln. He did not write for the. newspapers as some 


.of his creat contemporaries such as Alexander Hamilfon 


did. His only book was Notes on Virginia, of Waich 
only two hundred copies were printed and distributed 
among a circle of carefully chosen friends. He was, . 
at least until he became ‘President of his country, 2 
poor speaker, and seldom made a speech inside or - 
outside of legislative halls. John Adams said that 

during his whole time in Congress he never heard 
Jefferson utter three sentences together. In short, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Jefferson possessed few of the characteristics of 4 
typical public figure and he made no efforts to win 
public attention or favor. Yet the common people 
of his day loved and trusted him. And his influence 
upon history is tremendous’ and: immortal, Today he 
is generally regarded as one of the grestest of 
Americans, and some fine minds regard him as Our 
greatest. These facts are both an evidence of and 4 
tribute to the essential greatness of our third President. 
They bear witness to the true instinct of the masses 
of Jefferson’s day and to the uNerring judgment of 
posterity. They show us once again that, in the main, 
fine attitudes and great deeds speak louder than 
striving for effect. or a multitude of words. 

. “Yes, the people,” to use Carl Sandburg’s great 
phrase, can be relied upon. The ‘people, in whom 
Jefferson like Lincoln believed and in whom Hamilton 
did not, can be trusted in the long run to choose the 
best values atd the best leaders. The people knew 
that the dominant passion of this great Virginian 
was for freedom and that he had pledged himself to 
fight every form of tyranny over the mind of man. 
They knew well his deep, unfaltering trust in them. 
Hig faith in their essential goodness and in their 
ability to set things right inspired them to live up 
to his faith in them. His faith in them drew back to 
himself their faith in him. Yes, the people, said this 
great humanitarian, are to be relied upon, 


Today how grateful we are that such a man 4S- 


Jefferson appeared on the American’ scene in the 
beginning of our history as a republic! We know 
that the roots of the American democracy were 
largely in him and in his type of mind. Lawyer, 
mathematician, inventor, expert mechanic, astronomer, 
architect, musician, farmer, botanist, paleontologist, 
zoologist, anthropologist, . geologist, legislator, natural 
philosopher, writer, and educator, he was as versatile 
as Benjamin Franklin. It is not generally known 
today that he was the first man to put plow-making 
on a Scientific basis. And many other fine marks on 
his record are little known. His was an inquiring 
mind, a well-stored mind, a universal mind. Like 
Beeon and Goethe, he made all knowledge his field 
in which to ream atid to feel at home. 


Never had the old Virginia college, William and’ 


Mary, known such an inquisitive student as young 
Jefferson, At first he gave himself to a gay social life 
in which he developed a certain foppishness, But 
after his first year he settled down +0 hard work, 
often studying fifteen hours a day. His avid mind 
had an appetite for everything from Greek grammar 
to Newtonian physies and calculus, from Plato which 
he read in the Greek to Ossian, the rude bard. of the 
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North, who early became his favourite poet. He 
studied Anglo-Saxon to get at the roots of the common 
Jaw. ‘ 
There at college Jefferson developed a type of 
mind that loved truth and accepted nothing on 
hearsay, a type of mind that was never to leave him. 
Our student was interested in everything and absorbed 
everything, but Bacon, Newton, and Locke became 
his favourite authors. In his student days he acquired 
the tastes, interests, and attitudes that were to make 
him our only philosopher-President. He was building 
the mind that many years later was to stand out 
in such sharp contrast to the mind of Alexander 
Hamilton. This striking contrast began to show itself, 
in the following incident: The two men were dining 
at the home of Vice-President John Adams. The 
brilliant, self-confident. Hamilton was dominating the 
conservation ag usual. Presently Adams voiced the 
opinion that with a few abuses corrected the British 
would be the most perfect constitution of government 
ever devised by the brains of man. With its defects 
the British is the most perfect, Hamilton stoutly 
asserted, Jefferson thought that both views were 
dangerous nonsense. What with a corrupt Parliament, 
most of the land owned by a comparatively few 
landlords, and suppressed press and opinion, he 
thought that there was precious little self-government 
or equality in England. And then looking around at 
the portraits on the walls of the room Hamilton 
asked: “Whose are they?” “The portraits of Bacon, 
Newton, and Locke,” said Jefferson, “and they are 
Ty trinity of the three great men the world has 
produced.” Hamilton was thoughtful for a time 
and then burst out in his dogmatic manner: “The 
greatest man that ever lived was Julius Caesar.” Thus 
each mind took the measure of the other. No wonder 
that these two great mimds were soon to clash, that 
these two men were soon to become two of the 
bitterest opponents in all history. 

In his day Jefferson was accused of deriving most 
of his ideas from foreign sources, especially from the 
French. And today I frequently talk with people 
who believe that his political philosophy wag largely 
Shaped by French influence. Now to be sure, as John 
Dewey says, French influence was unmistakably stamped 
upon him. And yet we ought also to bear in mind 
that much that he saw in France influenced him 
against that edluntry and its government. His universal 
mind did glean from almost every field of thought. 
He chose his favorite authors from many lands and 
literatures. Bacon and Locke strengthened his natural 
passion for reason and truth. But for all the many 
influences that played upon him, his mind was chiefly 
American-made. It was his American mind that 
derived his affirmation of human’ rights from his 
Saxon forefathers whom he thoroughly studied. The 
Anglo-Saxons, he learned, had established their 
principles of liberty and natural rights of man before 
they settled in England. The English-speaking peoples 
had lost their natural birthright under a Jong series 
of abuses such as feudalisni; monarchy, and caste. 
And now our gredt democrat would revindicate and 
restore the “happy system of our alcestors”? on & 
new soil, © 

Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman, Robert Livingston, and John Adams were 
appointed a committee to draw up the Declaration 
of Independence. Jefferson with his “peculiar felicity 
of expression” was naturally chosen’ by the other 
members to, compose the Declaration. In a stuffy 
parlor on the second floor of a bricklayer’s house on 


. Market Street, Philadelphia, from June 11 to June 
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28, 1776, this young mian of thirty-three secluded 
himself, What great days those seventeen were! ! 
Tirelessly his pen scratched. Carefully he chose each 
word, carefully he carved and polished each sentence, 
seriously aware that each counted as indeed it did. 
With ‘the precision of hiy scientific mind he produced 
the fine, clear, meticulous script. The work was personal 
and unmistakably his. But it was much more than 
his, for he aimed to make it and did make it the 
voice of his. compatriots and the expression of the 
Americah mind. This great second sentence! History 
knows no other words more loaded with dynamite 
than these : 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; 
their creator with certain, unalienable rights; that 
amiong these are life, liberty and the ‘pursuit of 
happinéss.”- 

Here was soinething new in 
political doctrine, another object for which govern- 


ments exist ! In ithe triplex: of political values the : 


writer substituted “pursuis of happiness” for “property.” 


He laid the foundation’ for a unique commonwealth’ 


of justice, freedom, and: security. On July 2 Congress 
approved the Declaration, It was read in Indepéndence 
Square, Philadelphia. Copies were published in every 
community of the thirteen colonies that had suddenly 
been madé states. Without knowing it the great mind 
of Thomas. Jefferson had created an immortal. 
Jefferson accomplished many great tasks ag member 


of his state legislature, as member of Congress, as - 


governor of his state, as our Ambassador to France, 
as Secretary of State, as Vice-President and President 
of the United States, and as a private citizen. But 
it is clear what he ‘considered his three greatest 
accomplishments, for he caused this to be “written 
on his tombstone at Monticello : 

Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration. of Independence, of the statue of Virginia 


for Religious Freedom, and. father of the University 


wf Virginia. 

' And yet Jelfereon’s greatest contribution was his 
own type of mind, It wag his faith'in the worth and 
possibilities of people. that was the fountain from 
which flowed each of the. three. contributions for 
which he wished fo be remembered. And in turn it 19 
his faith in people that will keep thesg-three contri- 
butions alive. Always his love for truth, hunianity, 


and. freedom is attatked from within our borders . 


and from without; and ‘always we must defend this 
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love if we would ‘truly honor him and build a better 
world. It is his love for truth that will keep free 
inquiry alive. It is his love for men that will make 
the value of human personality dominant and judge 
everything by its power to serve the good of men. 
His mind in us will dedicate wealth, politics, science, 
industry, and every word and deed not: 0, the burt 
but to the welfare of: man. 

And now the release of atomic power with its 


_ staggering possibilities of affecting our daily lives: tor 


ill or good challenges us aS we have never been 
challenged before to get the spirit of this scientist 
who loved man more than science and to dedicate 
all the power-that nature puts into our hands for the 


‘enrichment of himan beings. The gréatest montiment 


then that we can build. to our first great democrat is 
to develop his type of mind. To: erect this monument 
is our. supréme task. ; 
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A process; worked out by Sir J. C. Ghosh and his 
‘collaborators at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, has resulted in obtaining a synthetic rubber. 
product which. is superior to natural rubber in ageing 
properties, resistance to solvents and permeability 1° 
gases. It resembles completely vuleanised soft rubber, 
is pale yellow in colour, - tratsparent, resilient and 
elastic. It is: obtained from acetylene—Passive Resister, 
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Desert in India jpaaine te 


The . great’ Indian desert of Sind and Rajputana, 
which covers about 100,000 square miles, with desert 
conditions extending round it for another 100,000 square 
miles—thus comprising nearly one-eighth of India's 
surface—has been fanning outwards to the north and 
east in a great convex are at the fate of about half a 
mile per year over the last 50 years. 

This is borne out by surveys of the past, 10 years 
when compared with older surveys of 50 or 60 sears 


"ago, according to‘a Bulletin issued by the Forest. Re-~ 


search Institute. Dehra Dun. This means, says: the 
Bulletin, that approximately -300 square miles of fertile 
land are. being converted int eset every’ ‘year <7-Pas- 
sive Resister. | 
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The Ael. CL C. and After 


We are passing through strenuous times in 
India, as was stressed upon by all the. leaders..at the 
A-I. C. C. meeting in Bombay. The external dangers 
that the Union might. have to face were shown up ‘in 
high light by Pandit Nehru’ and Sardar Patel. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad dealt on more ..general” terms about 
the difficulties that have threatened to overwhelm the 
State. : é ; 


' But the main dangers to the State lie in’ the 
internal stresses that are threatening to throw the 
entire adiinistration of the country into disorder and 
disrepute. The common man’s’ stceck of loyalty 1s 
beigg rapidly exhausted through the terrible strains 
he i® called upon to bear in the name of patrictism, 
It ig only’a matter of time—and -not very long ‘at 
*that—before be breaks out, in open revolt against an 
inefficient administration that seems to be deaf to his 
complaints, Brave. words do not feed - empty stomachs 
nor do brilliant speeches clothe those whom the black- 


marketeer has’ stripped of the last.hard-earmed coin. 


It ig all very:well to ask the man in the street to bear 
his“ hunger and penury in silence, but how long can 
he be expected to do so, when‘he is being muleted 
and stripped at every. step, ‘every day, While . the 
corfupt official:and the bloated black-marketeer g0es 
about- preening their opulence in public,. with brazen 
impudence, under the Very. ndse of smug ministers, 
Central and Provincial? There has been a great deal 
of glib talk about power- being in ‘the people’s hands, 


and ‘the great need “for a- fuller. understanding between’ 


the people and ‘the Government, - but in the context 
of the actions of those in whose hands the Union has 
been placed, such ee ‘cannot but ‘ be taken 
as rey empty words. 

ecient Prasad made great Play with the 


theme of ihpothrinas s.” Has he any right to use that 
word while-he persists in his attitude to Bengalis in 
general and those unfortunate Bengalis in particular 
whose hard lot it hag béen to be placed at the tender 
mercies of Rajendra Babu’s chelas? Why talk about 
South Africa. when inside the Indian Union, in Bihar 
and~ Assam, worse indignities and -injustice-.is being 
still heaped upon the heads of. the poor longest suffer- 
ing victims of British administrative. malice, by the 
Behari .and Assamese champions of. a Free India? We 
can understand Rajendra Babu’s lack of Ahimsa and 
sincerity’in this matter, but it is indeed puzzling to 
see Pandit Nehru affecting the Nelson touch.. Pandit 
Nehru must realize that the greatest. danger to the 
State lies from within, and that once disaffection 
becomes general, disruptive forces -will easily penetrate 
along the lines of fission. If “he and his colleagues 
have not learnt.that lesson even with the terrible 


“catastrophes thaf resulted from the laissez faire policy 
‘adopted towards the Moslem League, then’ it is about 


time they did so. The first year of Independence is 
three paris -¢ over and the “day - of. reckoning is coming 
near.. 

- We in our generation iave seen biog the statesmen 
of the West steered their realms.through two World 
Wars. It is a matter of history now as to how Con- 
trols were exercised’ by. the administrations of Great 
Britain, U. S.A, and the U.S.S.R., how the health 
and’ the everyday ecotiomy of Britain ‘stood the test 
of the most rigorous blockade and the most, ruthless 
“total war” in the history of those islands. The world 
knows today as to how’ the Soviets. stood the earth- 
shaking buffeting of the German tidal wave, that 
killed twenty millions of her nationals and destroyed 
thousands of crores worth of machinery, plants aul 


mines and laid waste 60 per cent of the’ fertile areas 


of the U. 8. S. R. And yet not for a day was the 
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internal administration of those countries relaxed. The 


Britisher got his daily ration, his essential clothing. 


and other needs at prices that went up °by 
a mere 25 per cent above normal, and the public 
health departments functioned so well that the 
standard of health actually went up. The same, on 2 
fay. greater scale, was the achievement of the Soviets’ 
administration, 

Of course, there are great differences between the 
conditions prevailing in those countries and those in 
India, Our greatest affliction is illiteracy and the next 
is poverty. But inefficiency, lack of foresight and mal- 
administration cannot- be totally excused on that 
score. Education is our crying need, but does that 


excuse Maulana Azad making hay of the Sargent: 


Scheme ? We ‘have yet to learn that his department 
has even formulated the bare outlines of an alter- 
native scheme. Bribery and corruption is rife in . the 
Railway transport system. The whole economy of the 
country is suffering due to the flagrantly corrupt 
methods practised by the officials in charge of wagod- 
priorities. We have no hesitation in declaring that 
majority of officials concerned therein are either hope- 
lessly incompetent or absolutely dishonest. What is being 
done about it ? There is an_acute housing shortage 
all over the country. We have not heard a word about 
it from the’ powers that be, probably because there is 
no shortage where they and their favourites are con- 
cerned. We see cinemas and luxury mansions going 
up, but the honest common house-holder cannot get 
a 6crap of steel-or an ounce of cement for even repairs 
excepting by paying extortionate prices-to the black- 
marketeer. nave 

Bribery, corruption and black-marketeering are 
the cardinal sins that have beset the Indian Union. 
Unless Pandit Nehru’s Cabinet can combat that soon, 
they would have failed the country, despite all else 
they might achieve. The textile trade and industry are 
the greatest sinners in this respect. They have besmirched 
—and they still are—the face of India through 
their greed, lust and corrupt practices. The.men con- 
cerned are almost the identical unscrupulous lot that 
battened on the .corpses of the six million odd. that 
they starved’ to death in the Bengal famine of 1943, 
pocketing a 150 crores thereby. To-day, not, content 
with the muleting of tens of crores.and defrauding the 
country’s treasury ‘of its dues, they are engaged in @ 
vast-seale smuggling-cum-black-marketing enterprise 
across the Indo-Pakistan frontiers. The same story of. 
corruption and black-marketeering applies to all the 
normal needs of the 2 country’s nationals, food-materials, 
heavy and fine chethicals-and all basic raw materials 
for the production of consumer goods. Paper is the 
prime essential for education, and there is an acute 
shortage of book-printing paper‘in the country, And 
yet the Paper-control department is holding on +o 
the old rules that allow the maximum scope for black- 
marketing with the minimum facilities to the printer, 
author and publisher. 
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We wrote in a previous isste about the lack of 
loyalty to the State on the part of officialdom. 
Herein lies the root-cause of all the evils of administra- 
tion. Bribery and corruption cannot flourish without 
active official aid, and without ‘bribery and corruption 
there could be no black-marketeering. It was the 
corrupt official who allowed the black-marketeer to 


. flout all rules and regulations, and when the controls 


had failed, it was easy for the head black-marketeers 
to ask for the removal of the ineffective controls. 
Pandit Nehru and his colleagues should realize the 
fact now that ten incompetent and/or corrupt officials 


‘in place of five similar onés, do not go to -increase 


the efficiency of a department. In almost all the 
departmients of the Central and Provincial Secretariats 
there are now double the number~if not more—of 
officials that there was ever in the history of India. 


‘But has the efficiency of any of those departments 


increased? On the contrary. 

The black-marketeer and the smuggler are twin 
agents for the destruction of a country’s economy. 
There is already bazar talk about the large-scale 
production of spurious Indian ewrrency notes beyond 
the Western frontier and the use of that in the Indian 
bazar for the purchase of gold and textiles, To-morrow 
they might link up -with the fifth-column of 
interested foreign powers and cause serious trouble in 
the country. The Communists helped the League to 
split the country up, and the latest news go to show 
that they are actively . aiding. the Ragakars in 
Hyderabad, as they helped the Leaguers against the 
Shaukat Hyat Khan Ministry in the Punjab. It would. 
be an easy step for them to join hands with the 
smuggler. There can be. no smuggler without a black- 
marketeer to back him up, “under the-present conditions. 
Therefore, the black-marketeer - must be. put beyond 
the pale of Law by the Nehru Cabinet.’ Or else it 
would be incumbent on. the Man-in-the-streat, to 
exercise the gentleman’s prerogative to break the law 
for the good of the country, as he did in 194% and 
before, when his leaders failéd him miserably due 
to lack of foresight. We have had enough of talks-on 
brotherly love, Indeed there are apparent signs of 
overdose, Jet us have a little of a Hymn of Hate 
against. the Black-marketeer, the corrupt official and 
his’ patrons. 


The Awl, C. C., Dr. Prasad’s Address 


- Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, opened 
the proceedings with a review of the general situation 
in the country. 

Drv Prasad said that since India oe free, the 
Government and the people had heen faced with an 
avalanche of difficulties of an unprecedented Mature 
and the end of their troubles did not yet appear in 
sight. “In spite of these obstacles, which are almost 
overwhelming in their nature, we have been able to 
make satisfactory headway. It does not mean, however, 
that everything in the garden is rosy.” , 


Continuing. Dr. Prasad said that the things thet and has won freedom. As long as the fight with the 
had happened during the, intervening period were such British Government was on, the sole motto af those 
as to cause them both sorrow and shame and the people fighting against it was freedom. Now the position has 
must discipline themselves so that those things did 20t changed. Some have separated from the Congress. But 
happen again. ‘ ‘it is the duty of all of us so to conduct ourselves that 

After referring to’ Mahatma Gandhi’s death, the even in our divergent paths the common strengthen of 
sorrow of which was still in their hearts, Dr. Prasad India is increased and her prestige is not lowered. In 
said: “Today we want to see clearly the path that the ultimate result, the separations, regrettable as they, 
lies before ug in the light of the guidance that Mahatma are, must not prove an evil but must be a factor for 
Gandhi has given us.” : good. ‘ . i ae ‘ 

Dr.‘ Prasad then dealt with the problem of the “Today power is in people’s hands and the deci- 
refugees and said while Governinent, in spite of super- sions taken by the Ministers are taken on their behalf. 
human efforts, had not been able to put all those who The manner of approach in criticizing the Government 
had come in the Indian Union on their feet again, it must, therefore, be entirely different from what it was 
was making all possible efforts to rehabilitate them. He when we were opposing the policies of a foreign 
pleaded for patience and understanding. Government which was unresponsive to the wishes of 

Dr. Prasiid*said that the problems presénted to the“ the people. 
Government of India were ‘of a magnitude unparalleled “Tf any changes are to be suggested to the Govern- 
in the history of any country in the world and no ment, they must be offered in a° constructive spirit. 
Government at eny”time had been able to cope with Many people have not yet fully realized the change 
such sudden occurrericés. With the best of. intentions, that has come about«and are still following the old 
the Government could not prevent what had occurred’ methods of opposition, the great need today is for full 
and he, therefore, urged the refugees and their sym- understanding between the people -and the Govern- 
pathizers to realize that time was needed to cope with ment.” ; ; 
this stupenduous problem... - Le Dr. Prasad referred to Indians abroad particularly 

Dr. Prasad pointed’ out that nobody but the in South Africa, Burma and Ceylon and said with India 
Government could adequately déal with this gigantic becoming free, Indians in other lands were looking to 
task. It was. the duty of the Government to take-the us to bring about an amelioration of their conditions. 
fullest advantage of the non-official effort, and it was India was following their fortunes with the greatest 
the duty of non-official organizations to extend their sympathy and interest. ; 
fullest support to the Government in this task. If there The 41, C. C., Pandit Nehru’s Address 
had been any misunderstandings in the handling of tis = pangit, Nehru outlined the Government of India’s 
problem and ‘there was no foundation for most of these foreign policy as also those regarding Hyderabad and 
misunderstandings— 1b was the duty of every One © Kashmir ‘in his address to the session of the All-India 
change the outlodk where it was warped by grievances Congress Committee. 
and AOSTOWE: : : - Pandit Nehru began by saying that there was a 

® Dr. Prasad said : “If anybody thinks that there has general complaint that India had been isolated, “in the 
been delay or negligence, let it be realized that We world’s political manipulations.” 
have forgotten the rules which we had followed when India’s policy in the international sphere would be 
we were fighting for independence.” . one of strict neutrality. “We want to be friendly with 

“There can be no peace in the country'so long as every country and follow our own line of policy on 
we do not re-establish the atmosphere of brotherliness every ‘question that might arise, remaining neutral on 
that has marked our common struggle against the . those not. affecting us directly. 
domination of the third party. =~ j “The world today is split into two Power blocs. 

“We had once gathered together under a commo” ‘There is already some talk of war: But it is my firm - 
banner forgetting minor difference, in order to win belief that there will be no third world war in the near 
freedom. Now that we have achieved dur objective, we future. We shall take care not to align ourselves with 
can only remain free and derive tHe fullest benefit of one group or the other for temporary gains. 
our victory if we live as brothers, strengthening the “What has been the result of the last two world 
foundation of the people’s Government, instead of wars? They -have left behind them more problems. 
weakening it. by shortsighted and disruptive criticism.” “They have definitely led to more complications, This 

Dr. Prasad then dwelt on the Congress constitution “clearly shows that the old way of dealing with world 
and the. changes that were to be. made in it. “Even the problems. through violence is not the path of peace.” 
best of constitutions will be infructuous if it is not | “What is. the duty of India in such a situation ?” 
carried out in the proper spirit,” he said. “The purpose asked Pandit Nehru. Answering the question, he 
of the new constitution is that the people as a whole declared that, while India could not obviously join 
should get the greatest benefit from the power that has either of the two groups, her efforts must be directed 
come into the people’s hands. : : towards bringing about an understanding between 

“The Congress has done great things in the past Soviet Russia and the United States of America. 


° 


‘ 


- ‘Pandit Nehru referred to the Jarge number of 


‘telegrams he has been receiving daily suggesting that 


India should do something to stop the rot. He said 
that India was quite prepared to do her bit to bring 
about a compromise. \ 

.He indicated that he was quite prepared to g0 
anywhere provided he felt that his visit would help in. 
producing the desired results, ; 

‘The question naturally arose as to whether: he 
could afford to leave India in the present state of 
affairs in the country. Moreover, ‘there was the: pro- 
blem of India; namely, of facing the world after what 
had happened in the country. 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said that he would have 
gladly gone to any part of the world to help in the 
solution of difficult problems but the situation’ in 
India required his immediate and personal attention. 
He was, therefore, unable at the moment to leave the 
country. “In the past we had a great: leader whose 
advice we often spurned when he was living. But we 
are all convinced that the world’s illness today can 
be cured ‘only by. his methods of love and non- 
violence,” he said. : 


Pandit Nehru then dealt with the Kashmir issue. 
He said: “We'may have made many mistakeg in the 


Fast and ourselves realized them later, but as far as the 


question of Kashmir 1s concerned from first to last, I 
feel convinced, we made no mistike whatever.” 


“We went to the United Nations on the question - 


of Kashmir with a simple and straight issue. During 
the last four and a half months that the Kashmir issue 
has beén before the Security Council of the United 


“Nations, the Council discussed all points except the 


real point at issue. It was as clear as daylight to anyone 
who wished to sée that the tribesmen who raided 
Kashmir could never have reached Kashmir territory 
without the connivance of the Pakistan authorities. 

“This straight issue has been consistently baulked 
by the Security Council, though we have repeatedly 
asserted inside and outside the Securify Council that 
the raiders had the conNivance © and support of the 
Pakistan Government. 

“Comments in the Security Council by representa- 
tives of certain countries have -been most deplorable 
and painful. Why these friendly countries should 
‘oppose us on such a ciear issue, Jam unable to under- 
stand. The only obvious conclusion is that our freedom 
has not in the least changed the attitude of these 
countries towards us.” _ 

The Kashmir’ problem, Pandit Nehru concluded, 
was not a Hindu-Muslim problem for the reason that 
the majority. of the population in Kashmir were 
Muslims and they were bitterly opposed to- the in- 
vaders. Moreover, they were all followers of Sheikh 
Abdullah and had endorsed the Maharaja’s decision to 
accede to India. - ; 

The position in Kashmir thus was quite clear. Not 
only had the Maharaja decided to accede to India, but 


. the National Conference had fully supported that 
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‘decision. In spite of these facts, the Government of 
India, had always indicated their readiness to hold a 
plebiscite in Kashmir ag.soon as conditions in the 
Kashmir valley made it possible for the people of 
Kashmir to decide freely whether they wanted to join 
India, Pakistan or remain independent. 

Some foreign. countries took it for granted that if 
a country had Muslims as its majority, then it should 
automatically join -Pakistan. This was a mistaken 
notion which had no relation to facts and the situation. 
“We resent the attitude of those countries ‘who think 
that all Muslims are Pakistanis, and always make a. 
distinction between Hindu India and Muslim India,” 


.Pandit Nehru said. . < 


Referring to the resolution on Kashmir passed by 
the Security Council, Pandit Nehru said that it was 
impossible for India to accept it, and Government's 


future course of action would be decided on the return 


‘of the Indian delegation. .- 

“As long as Kashmir continues to remain’ part of 
India, it will be our duty to safeguard and protect 
Kashmir and fight whoever threatens its Integrity,” 
Pandit Nehru declared. 

Dealing with Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said that 
as far as he could see, by compulsion of events—-both 
geographical and economical—Hyderabad would have 
to accede to India. “There are two courses-now open 
to Hyderabad—war or accession,” he pointed out. 

“War is a prolonged affair, and if we resort to it, 
many. new problems arise. We have, “therefore, been 
trying te solve this problem by negotiation, But that 
does not mean that we are afraid of following the path 
of war.” - 


Pandit Nehru ‘said that the Government of India 
wished to apply the same principles to Hyderabad as 
in the case of Kashmir, Junagadh and other States, 
namely, that the wish of the people of the State shofild 
ultimately. prevail. With that end in view Governfient 
had persuaded most of the . Indian States to grant 
responsible Government to the people and Hyderakad 
was the only State where this had not been dome so far. 
_ “Tt. is impossible for a feudal system of. Govern- 
ment to continue in Hyderabad and full responsible 
Government must be established in that State as & 
matter of principle. 

“The Government have before them similar ques- 
tions of the Portuguese and French Settlements also 
and these will also be taken up in course of time.” 

Referring to the Majlis Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen ind 
Razakars, Pandit Nehru said that their leader had been 
making utterances which, even leaving aside the speech 
which was denied, would be regarded’ as a hostile or 
unfriendly act against the neighbouring Goya 
namely, the Government of India. 

“The main question that arises from: the provo- 
‘cative utterances of the Razakars’ leader is, who ia the 
ruling authority in Hyderabad State now,” Pandit 
Nehru said, “Is it the Razakars or the Nizam? Hither 
the Nizam’s Government approves of what the Tttehad- 


. 
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ti-Muslimeen leader. sdys, of if does. not. If it does, 
then it must make that clear. If it does not, it must 


take action to prevent the ‘Ittehad leader from indulg- ~ 


ing in such ‘irrespotsible utterances. 

“The fact that the State Government has not taken 
action against him raises another question, namely, 
whether it is powerless.to curb him and: his followers;- 
in other words, whether the 
exisis in the true sense of the word, or whether there is 
some other Government in the State Sporting behind, 
the purdoh” — 

Pandit Nehru referred to the erase incidents, and 
said that the Centtal Government and the Provincial 
Governments of Madras and Bombay were fully alive 
to the situation, If in spite of the indications they had, 


the Nizam’s Government continued to connive at the 


exploits of. the Razakars, its connivance was liable to 
be. regarded. by the Indian Government 4s 2 hostile act. 
The fact that the Céntral Government and the Provin- 
cial Governments were not vocal about the border 
incidents must not be construed as impassivity. 

As a Government, they had to be careful about 
what they said. Any suggestions from the members of 
the A-I. C. C. would be most welcome, but;. despite 
the urgent nature. of the problem it would be wrong 
to advise ‘Government to “draw the sword and march.” 


The A-l. €. C., Pate’’s Message 

The following is the gist of Sardar Patel’s message 
to the A-I. C. Ci | 

“It is with a heavy heart that ae: pressure of” 
medical advice, I have to absent myself from this - 
important session of the All-India Congress Committee. 

- “I know full zwell: what mental anguish and physical 
agony aflict your hearts in regard to the situation in 
Hyderabad. You cannot but agree that I fully share 
thhg distress and that my heart grieves no less than 
yours for the victims of many a tragedy that is being 
‘perpetrated .both inside and -around the borders of 
Hydertabad.-I also fully realize what stakes ate. in- 
volved in the question of Hyderabad’s future relation- 
ship with the -Indian Dominion and of responsible 
Government in the State and I can assure you all that 
all my colleagues in the Cabinet are fully conversant 
with and keenly alive to the situation. There are diffi- 
culties and complexities: which must be present to you 
all as much as they are present to us. 

“T can assure you that nothing short of a satis- 
factory and honourable solution is desired by, or, 
indeed, will be acceptable to us. You can depend on US, 
as you have depended on us so far, not. to give away 
any of. India’s essential interests in this problem. I 
would, therefore, ask you to extend your confidence 
and trust to your Government and to bear for a while 
till we can obtain an acceptable sdlution of this tangle. 

“Any incautious word or public discission in & 
surchatged. atmosphere. would not assist us. I hope, 
therefore, I can appeal to you to maintain calm and 
restraint for a little while longer and to leave it to the 
Government to discharge’ its obligations -to the people 
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of this country and of Hyderabad in full realization 
of the grave responsibilities which it involves. 

“All of you must realize through what critical times 
the country is passing today. Hternal vigilance is pro+ 
yerbially: the price of liberty. We are all realizing only 


_ too well the truth of that proverb. No Government ha’ 
- been ‘called upon to face within such a short time of 
Nizam’s Government assuming power from alien hands problems -of such, 


diverse variety and of such magnitude. 

“Tt is only because of the devotion, faith and 
loyalty ofthe people that we have been able to bear 
this burden with, what we can all claim to be, some 
success. We may have turned the corner, but we are not 
yet out of the wood. 

“Indeed, in some respects, problems ‘of far greater 
dimensions are still to be faced. Nothing is more 
necessary in such circumstances than the consolidation 
of our forces and of our resources. Unity and more 
unity must be our watchward. Within the short period 
-of six months, we have already achieved a great 
measure of success in securing that unity in the sphere 
in which we thought it was most difficult, namely, the 
Indian States. 


“This has been possible by the sacrifices of the 
people and by the patriotism and statesmanship of the 
Princes. When you think of apportioning credij or 
_ praise, I hope you will not Jose sight of this factor. If, 
however, we have to solve the problem with which we 
‘are likely to be faced in the near future, it ig most 
-essential-that. we close up our ranks -and pool out 
_Tesources.” 

“AS. an. organization, theréfore, we must be even 
more closely knit and must now come together nearer 


. and nearer. Discipline and increasing sense of respon~ 


sibility in what we say and what -we.do, a more 
practical approach to the problems and a greater regard 
for national as against parochial considerations would 
seem to be the need of the hour, 


Nehrw’ s Statement to ihe Press 
““The Government of India’s patience in dealing 


with the issue.of Hyderabad State is on the verge of - 


being exhausted,” declared the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, answering a-question at a reception given by 
the Bombay. Union of Journalists, 

Pandit Nehru was asked whether the Government 
of India would intervene in Hyderabad State if the 


safety of the people in the State were endangered by 


‘the activities of the Razakars. 


Pandit Nehru said it was not a question of acces- 
sion, nor even of responsible government in the State, 


“altfough, these issues were important by themselves. _ 
Pandit Nehru said, 


“The real question is this,” 
“that a certain section of people in Hyderabad is 
fomenting hostile acts against ithe Government of 
India. We do not-know if that section of people re- 
presents the Hyderabad Government. We do not know 
if the Hyderabad Government is powerless to check it, 
or maybe, it does not desire to check it, 


“In either event, the time has arrived when this 
hostility must cease. If the. Hyderabad Government 
cannot stop it, other measures will be eechied to. stop 
ib.” ‘oe _- 

Pandit Nebra also ‘answered questions relating to 
India’s- remaining within the British Commonwealth, 


the country’s future lingua franca, and the drive against 


Cominunists..  - 
: Asked whether in. his apmiod it was desirable for 
India to-remadin in the - British Commonwealth, -the 
Prime Minister said : 
a Sovereign Republic. 


The Constituent Assembly is 


’ proceeding on that line. It. is a matter which will have’ 


to be eventually decided by the Constituent Assembly.” 
Pandit. Nehru said, the point would have to be 
. looked: at- from the trend of world events. India could . 
not afford to adopt an isolationist attitude. Personally 
he thought’ that the closesi relationship ‘should _exist 
Ketween India and the British Commonwealth. 
" “Tf association with the British Commonwealth, 
however, means lining up with a certain set of Powers, 
then I would be against it,”- the Prime Minister said.” 
“T think it is a wrong policy to form nation groups. 


I am personally. in favour of an Asian group for ¢o- 


operation on the economic ‘and cultural plane. We can 
have similarly some sort of close relationship with the 
British Gommonwealth. If we can pursue our own 
policies without ary interference, we can consider what 


kind of relationship we can - have with the British | 


_ Commonwealth.” 


Answering a question on India’s aational language, 
Pandit Nehru: said it was obvious that English “would 
‘have to be less and less in use as the official language. 
The Congress had been wedded to the Hindi, or 


Hindusthani, He did not like thé term “industhani,” ‘ 


either in relation to the -people or the language. The 
controversy. was not merely in regard to whether it 
should be Hindi or Urdu, but in regard to- the ae 


‘also. Mahatma Gandhi had wished that .Hindusthani. 


should ‘be India’s’ official 
Nagari and Urdu scripts. 
. Mahatma Gandhi. 

Pandit. Nehru said that Nagari was, of course, ihe 


language, °with both the 
He: entirely . agreed -with: - 


more popular script, but he did not like excluding the- 


Urdu script. Even as regards the vocabulary, Hindi 
should not be exclusive. Simple words which were 
common all over the country should be included in it, 
’ iti whichever language they had their root, even Eng- 
lish. The richest languages in the world were inclusive 


languages. English was one such, and oy year 5,000 


words were added to it. 


The Hindi-Urdu question. was ‘not a Hindu-MuSlim’ 


question, but a territorial question-and any outcry 
exclude Urdu words and Urdu-script as also any attempt 
to import into the Hindi language difficult Sanskritized 
words, was to be deprecated. 

Explaining’ his remark at the AI. C. C. Yhat the 
Communists were the most: reactionary people in the 
country, Pandit Nehru said, black-marketers and 


“So far, India has decided to be - 
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hoarders were not~.the. only :seactionaries, All. thode 
whose policies and actions led to reaction were re* 
actionaries, @nd as far.as the Communists were con- 
cerned—and his remarks .were confined to the Indian 
*Communists—Government had evidence to. show that 
they were planning nation-wide sabotage and, the like 
in certain parts of the country.. 
"+ They were also collecting arms io achieve their 
ends, Pandit Nehru added. It was with a view to step- 
ping this kind of activity and nipping it in the. bud 
that many of the provincial Governments had taken 
action and arrested. certain of the ‘Communists. The 
‘provincial ‘Governments’ measures were directed against 
vee individual Communists, who in the opinion of 
- Governments were planning sabotage -of com- 
eee and were not directed against elther Com-, 
_munism or the Communtist Party as such, ; 
‘ . Pandit Nehru earlier replied to the points raised 
by Mr. K. Srinivaszn, Editor of the Indian Parliament. 
Pandit Nehru said: “Mr. Srinivasan has ‘touched ®. 
very difficult and delicate subject. Obviously, we are 
facing complex situation in the country. When a State 
is faced with’ many problems it has to consider what 
problem should be given the highest priority. If there 
is a fire ; it has got to be put out. If there i is a riot, it- 
has to be put down. Similarly, if there is ‘an attempt 
to upset the State, it has got to be put down.’ Today 
we have a national | and an, international situation, 
which I think is not likely to lead to a ‘world war 10 
the near future. ‘The internal situation in India is the 
direct’ result of a large number of factors arising after 
August 15. : 
_ “What has happened in India after that date is 
indeed. very sad. Many of us who knew closely what 
’ had happened ‘have not been able to recover -yet. from, 
the mental shock of the events. Our shock was all she 
more because such things could take place in Tmdia 
which we had never dreamt of. These events eventually 
culminated in fhe assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 
“Mr. Srinivasan has referred to the freedom of the 
Press. I am fully in agreement with that, view but 
when we consider the freedom of the Press in the 
abstract, we. have also to consider the freedom of the 
individual, You will sll agree that when murder and 
arson are lurking about the streets, it is obvious that 
freedom af: the Press has to take a second place and 
murder and arson should be put down first. 
“Freedom ‘of the Préss, thereforé, cantot have 
priority. I don’t think I have ‘changed my: opinion in 
the least in, regard to the freedom of the individual 
and the freedom ofthe Press. I think it is impossible 
to have any real growth without that individual growth 
~-of the individual and the Press, _ : 


Nehru’s Press: Conference 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, at 
a Press Conference at Delhi on May 1, said that the- 
Kashmir problem could be resolved only by two ways, 
eithér by warfare which India was carrying: on or oy 
see methods -of settlement, ; 
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The Prime Minister was asked as to how Govern- 
ment reconciled Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyanger’s state- 
ment that India would not accept the decision of the 
Security Council, but-on the other hand a representa- 
tive of Czechoslovakia was being nominated on the 
U. N. Commission. te 

~Pandit Nehru replied that it-was three months ago 
‘that the question of nominating a member on the 
Commission came up and India was asked to nominate 
and it was then that the name of Czechoslovakia was 
mentioned and it was long. before the changes in 
Czechoslovakia had taken place. Since we first made 

‘the nomination nothing had happened and it was tak- 
ing effect now. -~ 

After explaining the stand. taken by the Indian 
delegation Pandit Nehru pointed out that what the 
Commission was going to do or not was a different 
matter. India had nominated a representative and she 
could not withdraw it. 

It was difficult for him to prophesy as to what 
Pakistan wold do. The resolution was a complicated 
one. As a matter of fact, the first step in the resolution 
would have to be taken by Pakistan. Pakistan might 
indicate the steps they would take and would not take. 
A theoretical acceptance of the resolution and practical 
implementation of it were different: Outright rejection 
of the resolution would have one effect, and medified 
rejection was another thing. : 

Asked if India.could accept the resolution in parts, 
Pandit Nehru said that India’s approach to the matter 
was different from that of the Security Council. One 
of India’s grievances had been that the whole origin 
and nature of. the problem had not been considered. 
There was a lot of talk about plebiscite but the point 
remained that the question of a plebiscite had been 
raifed unilaterally by: India and nobody else. The ques- 
tion was not about a plebiscite but the conditions 
precedent to it. ’ 

Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar replying to a question 
as to whether Government would co-operate in the 
event if the Secretary-General of the U. N. now. pro- 
ceeded to implement the resolution without seeking 
modifications in it, said that the Secretary-General 

_ could not commence implementing the resolution unless 
India, before his doing so, undertook to do things which 
the Security Council had considered to be appropriate 
measures which we should undertake. 

* There was a stage between the passing of the reso- 
lution and commencement of its implementation which 
had got to-be gone through-—-that was our own agree- 
ment to undertake to do things that had been sug- 
gested to us. As a matter of fact, he did not think that 
the Council would consider it worthwhile to implement 
certain parts if India did-not give he undertaking to 
implement certain other parts. 

- The Prime Minister replying’ to amuees question. 


recalled that at the time when India took the Kashmir- 


issue to the Security Council there was the danger ‘of 
military operations spreading-~and possibly involving 


across the border. 
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India in a military conflict. with Pakistan. India wanted 
to avoid that. She had, however, felt that-in the course’ 
of the military operations she would have had to hit 
at the bases of operations which were in Pakistan 


* In a military sense India would have had to-do it 
but on political and for other. obvious reasons India 
-did not ivant ‘to do thac and in order to avoid that 
she went to the Security Council to prevent Pakistan 
territory from being uséd as the base of operations. 
Unfortunately, however, even today -Pakistan territory 
was being used as bases of operations, 

It was absolutely true ‘that not only small arms 
but things like ack-ack guns, which obviously tribal: 
people did not possess, howitzers and mountain 
batteries of Pakistan’ wer? being used against our 
aircraft, presumably by people trained by the 
Pakistan Army. 

_ The fact that Pakistan was supporting the Koshmir 
raiders was more established to-day than ever before 
and there was an abundance of proof. But the Prime 
Minister ‘maintained it was India’s desire not to get 
embroiled ‘with Pakistan on this or any other issue 
and therefore India did not think in terms of any * 
conflict with Pakistan. India shall continue her 

activities in Kashmir territories and as far as possible 

India shall avoid crossing over into Pakistan territory. 

Pandit Nehru said that India had not recognised 
the so-called Azad Kashmir Government. He referred 
to “a hundred per -cent falsehood” spread: by the 
Azad Kashmir Government and published in Pakistan 
and further given currency by some of the Pakistan 
“Ministers of alleged blinding of .men by the Indian © 
Army at Rajauri. 

Pandit Nehru aed ‘the reports jubliched by 
correspondents who had visited the area soon after 16 
was liberated. ‘Just before Indian troops arrived there 
there was a general massacre of civilian population 
and the whole place was reduced to 4 rubblé and & 
large number Gf women were carried away. It ‘was 


‘a horrible and a senseless massacre. 


Oddly enough, when these things were happenirg, 
suddenly the story went out from: Lahore ‘that .thé 
Indian Army had blinded four thousand men. It was . 
one of the miost cutrageous lie He would like to 
know how these four thousand men were blinded and 
where were the blinded persons now. This was on a 
piéce of the whole propaganda that was being carried 


von’ on behalf of the Azad Kashmir Government. 


-» Answering further questions Mr. Gopalaswamy 
‘Ayyengar said that the decision of the ‘Security 
“Gouneil was not a legal decision..Ié was in-the nature 
of ah advice, offered. It was open tg thé Council, 
under certain other provisions of the Charter, to 
take legal action, but this particular resolution only 
yecommended certain measures to the two Govert- 
ments, India and -Pakistan—-measures which in their 
opinion -avere. appropriate. for .. bringing .about 
peaceful settlement. Therefore, it was not a-decisiod 
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which was imposed upon either Government. Legally 

“the situation was not one 

sanctions could be applied straightaway. . 
Referring to the Hyderabad situation Pandit 


Nehru gave a resume of his Bombay speech in which, | 


he said, ‘there had been an error of ‘translation -as 
reported. He had said that Hyderabad was so situated 
that it miust have the closest possible relation with 
India ot else there must be conflict. 

There was talk of independence of Hyderabad. 
Independence signified independence in regard 10 
foreign relations and defence—war. If Hyderabad 
_ could not have that right of war and defente and 
‘ foreign relations then it was not independetce, The 


Indian Union could not possibly tolerate any part of. 


the Indian. territory inside or on its borders to be poten- 
tially capable of being made into foreign bases. No 
Government in India could tolerate it and India’s 
general policy must inevitably be to prevent’ that 
happening. It would endanger her security and lead 
to constant and ceaseless conflict. 

Hyderabad must, therefore, necessarily form part 
of the Indian Union. 

Having said that the question of accession as such, 
which: India considered inevitable sometime or other, 
was not the primary issue today. But -certainly India 
had never talked in terms of forcing by military 
methods any State to accession. Government .had 
talked in terms of the people deciding the issue by 
plebescite or referendum and not the Army deciding 
the will of the people. The very important issue was 
the issue of responsible Soveronens and from: that 
other things ‘might flow. — 

Whatever mighy have been the picture of India 3 
year ago, today there was no part.of India where there 
was no-responsible Government actually functioning or 

. on the point of functioning. No State or any other 
- part of India had got autocratic rule except Hyderabad 
State. It was the one and only exception and socially 
speaking, it was a very backward State With its autocracy. 
and feudal set-up. It was inconceivable to him to 
imagine that this kind of thing could possibly continue 
when: the whole of India had changed. That itself would 
producé a conflict. between Hyderabad and India 
surrounding it, Theréfore responsible Government 
became an important and urgent issue. d 

Even so, the important issue was not.even that but 
some kind of peace and iorder on the borders and 
internally in Hyderabad. That had to be given first 
priority because one could not have respensible Govern- 
ment or any Government if those troubles continued. 
During the last few. months, these troubles. had con- 
tinuéd on the borders and there had. been repeated 
major intidents—apart from minor. incidents—when 
the Hyderabad police, sometimes people who were re- 
ported to belong to the Hyderabad Army and certainly 
the Razakar volunteer force had crossed the borders 


and dot¢ a good bit of sooting, killing and burning - 


of . villages, 


ess 


in respect of which 


-There was no other third explanation. 
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On one occasion the Prime Minister recalled that 
in March last it was a peculiarly horrible incident and 
a number of people were killed ih a cold and calculated 
way. Civilians were made to stand in a row of 20 and 
shot in the Indian Union territory. 

Several instances of these raids occurred afd as for 
minor raids there were any number. Quite apart from 
the insecurity created on India’s borders and the feel- 
ings necessarily roused among our own people obviously, 
it was quite impossible for any Government. to put up 
with this kind of thing. 


In the rural areas there was complete jnsecurtiy 


- and burning of villages and occasional killing of persons 


and looting on large-scale. This was the fitst thing in 
Hyderabad that had to be tackled, and, therefore, the 
Government of India had pointed out that this so- 
called Razakar volunteer force must be curbed, they 
must be put an end to just as in India they had tried 
to put an end-to private armies. 

The Prime Minister emphasised that the Razakars 


_Were 2, private army which was controlling oF, -at any 


rate, harassing large parts of Hyderabad State. Either 
the State Government sympathised with them and e2- 
couraged them or were incapable of controlling them. 
_ These Razakars are undoubtedly committing what 
might be termed in international languages ‘hostile 
acts’ against the Indian Union, If the Hyderabad 
Government is encouraging and supporting. them in 
those acts, then that Government ig committing hostile 
acts, If it is not doing so, it is incapable of controlling 


* them and then the Government does not count at-all, 


That is the fundamental question and other things 
take a secondary place. If they cannot be curbed and 
these raids take place on our borders, obviously ® we 
have to take the strongest measures against the raiders 
and if the situation inside Hyderabad territory is very 
bad, completely out of control of the Government 
there, then too we cannot look on. te 


' Asked whether there had been an economic 
blockade of Hyderabad, the Prime Minister referréd to 
the Standstill Agreement which he regretted had not 
been complied with at all ever since. In fact, almost 
within 48 hours of that agreement: all manner of things 
happened. There was a loan by Hyderabad to Pakis- 
tan; there were some currency regulations; and sthe 
strength of the Hyderabad Army which udder the 
Standstill Agreement was fixed at the figure of 7,000 was 
rapidly increased to 25,000; the police forces which were 
also limited to.a- certain figuré were iticreased; in 
addition to this, the volunteer. forces—the Razakari 
went up to large numbers.’ These wére a very serious 
breaches of the Agreement. 


The Government of India- was saan interested 
in seeing that these additional Armies that were being 
raised were not raised and were not armed. The result 


was that normally, whatever. arms. the. Government, of 
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India might have supplied them were not supplied. 
Government of India had information. that Hyderabad 
was trying their utmost by fair means or otherWise to 
get all manner of arms from foreign countries. Many 
were smuggled in. The Government of ‘India had 
caught many in the act of being smuggled. It was 
found that they were being imported from various 
countries in Europe. Some were mee and some of 
course went through. : 

“All these active preparations for war,” the Prime 
Minister said, “were hardly in keeping with the stand- 
still agreement or, peaceful intentions and inevitably 
any warlike apparatus that we might have. given them 
weré stopped and to that extent we did not follow the 
standstill agreement either.” 

Many of these were stopped by the customs pathos 
rities and naturally certain things which ought not to 
have been stopped were also stopped but later when 
Government came to know of that, the authorities 
were directed to send them on. 

So, what “was happening was not exactly an 
economic blockade. If there was an economic blockade, 


it would be much more serious, affecting articles of food _ 


and other things. What had happened in effect had 
been with regard to weapons or other things which 
might go towards the making of weapon. 

_ The Prime Minister stated that Hyderabad 
Government had said in regard to the Razakars’ acti- 
vities that certain irresponsible people had committed 
certain acts; but largely they had denied the charges 
against Razakars. For example, they had denied that- 
Mr. Razvi had delivered a certain speech but the 
Government of India had got sufficient proof to main- 
tain that the speech was, made—the exact room in 
which it was delivered; the time at which it was* 
d&livered dnd in whose presence it was delivered. 

Pandit Nehru said that in dealing with Hydera- 
bad, they had to deal not so much with the Nizam, not 
so much even with the present Government but “with 
a set of people who were completely unreasonable, to 
use a mild word ; no responsible Government can act 
on the level on which they are acting.” 

Asked’ whether the Government of India would 
relax their demand fer the accession of Hyderabad if 
the State was prepared to comply with the other 

’ demands, the Prime Minister pointed out that there 
could only be-two possible ways. One was accession to 
thé Indian Union, which meant defence, communica- 
tions and external affairs -being controlled by the Union, 
in which Hyderabad also was represented. It was Dot 
submission to the Union but a partnership in a large 
‘association of units. That was one way. The other way 
-was in not acceding but. being in some kind of. sub- 
sidiary association with. India. Here again,. the. State 
would have to surrender the three subjects. It could 
either have @ partnership with the Union with a voice 
in its affairs or a subsidiary association in which it did 
not get the oo of 2 , Union but hed to yee ed 
“some ‘subjects... 


feats cee WN 
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Congress Economic -Programme’ 


"|The Bombay Session of the A-I. Cr C. has passed 
a resolution appointing a Standing Committee to 
consider the’ implementation, of the Report of the 
A-I. ©. CG. Economic Programme Committee, move 
especially in regard to priorities. The industrial policy 
.of the Government of India, declared last month, hag 
not been in full keeping with the spirit and letter of 
the Economic Programme adopted at the Delhi 
Session of the A-I. C. C. The main point in the 
programme, namely, the abolition of the -Managing 
Agency system, which is the main engine for the 
concentration of wealth and power in. fewer hands, 
has been evaded both at ihe Parliament while declar- 


‘ing the Industrial policy and at the Bombay: Session 


of the A-I. C. C. where a committee for “imple- 
menting” the programme has been formed, Shri 
Shanker Rao Deo moved the resolution and said, “True 
democracy cannot be established unless there is real 
decentralisation of Power snd Production, We have 
to see that the decision taken by the Government is 
in.the same direction as desired by the Congress.” 
We frankly confess our inability to understand how, 
with the Managing Agency system in full vogue, this 
decentralisation of Power. and -Production can be 
effected. The resolution was in the following terms: 
. "The A-I. C. CG. has already given its general 
approval to the Report of the Economic Programme 
Committee of the A-I. C. C. ; 

“The A-TI. C. C. has given its specific approval 
to the aims and objects‘as laid down in that, Report. 

“In regard. to more detailed suggestion : made in- 
the Report and in view ‘of the Industrial policy an- 
nounced by the Government of India, the A. I. C. C. 
appoint the following Stanling. Committee, with 
powers to ‘co-opt for specific purposes, to consider the 
implementation of the general programme move 
specially in regard to priorities, and make recom~ 
mendations fYfbm time to time to the Working 
Committee.” ; 

The members of the Committee are Pandit Jawa- 
hharlal Nehru (Chairman), Mr. Rafi: Ahmed Kidwai, 
Shri Shanker Rao Deo, Prof N. G. Ranga, Dr. Patta- 
‘bhi Sitaramayya, Shri Jagjivan Ram. Shri- Gulzarilal 
.Wanda, Shri J. C. Kumarappa and Shri Anntada Py 
Choudhuri. 


Moving the pstaton Shri Shankar Rao Deo 
said, “The Government has come out with its indus- 
‘trial policy and we have to see to what extent the 
A-I. ©. G. report and the Government Programme 
run on parallel lines. It is the objective of the Con- 
‘gréss to creaté-a-society based ‘on democracy in which, 
‘every “one who puts ‘in due amount. of labour, will be 
assured of full opportunities for the advancement and 
‘fulfilment of his personality. It is only in such @ 
democtacy that the newly won freedom of India could 
‘find free expression. True cemocracy cannot be estab- 
-lished unless-there is real. decentralisation -of .power 
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and production. We -have  to.. see that the deci- 

_ sions taken by. the Gove nment are in .the same 
-diréctién-as desired by the Congress. It*is the policy 
of the Congress to avoid the evils of Private capital- 
ism and totalitarian regimentation -of wealth. -“The 
Congress was to follow a middiepath -and that- was 
the keynote of its industrial policy.” - But: unfortu- 
nately practice in the Government does not -accord_ 
with profession in the Congress by the Congress _ 
Government at the Centre: In its declared ‘industrial 

_ policy, it has leant heavily on the a <i regimenta- 
tion of wealth. 


Cloth Scar. city 


A press communique issued by: ‘the Government 

‘of India in‘ the Depariment of- Industries and Supbly 

says that the Government have been viewing with 

. great concern the rising ‘trend in cloth ‘prices which 
has followed the relaxation of control in January last. 

Government are constrained to observe, says the 

communique, that, with some honourable exceptions, 

neither the textile industry nor’ the trade hag - dis- 

charged the obligations to the public. When ‘the 

decision for partial decontrol was taken, the textile 

industry through the Industries ‘Committee ef the 

‘Textile Control Board, gare Government the undér- 

taking that it would assume the responsibility of 

fixing fair ex-mill prices -and -of “arranging sales of 

cloth from the mills at these prices. The wholesale aiid 

“retail traders have also repeatedly assured the Govefn- 
ment that if the textile controls were removed and 

the ‘trade allowed to operate normally, “they would 

see that cloth was available to the consumer at 

reasonable prices. There is no justification whatsoevér 

for the abnormally high wholesale and retail pricés 

at which cloth is being marketed throughout -the 

country. Some justification for an increase in prices 

on account of the recent: steep increases in’ the- price 

of cotton has been made but that. does not ‘explain 

why the piecegoods manufactured months before this 

rise are being sold- at double and treble the stamped 

prices. . . 

The main point in the Government: ‘communique 
seem to be their anxiety for.tax evasion by the indus- 

try. and -trade. Their anxiet? for “the consumer appears 

“to be no more than an eyewash. ° In it, the Govern- 


ment has not said anything that wolld encourage the 


consumer to believe that cloth at reasonable ..prices 
would be available-in the -near or even, foreseeable 
‘future. It has only offered a justification for the step ~ 


*the_ authorities’ intend to:.take..in::order. to -prevent- 


“Tax evasion. It: arinounces: thatthe Government..of 
Thdia have. decided - that. with:-immiediate:- effect--the 
stamping of ex-mill and retail prices of cloth. will. be 


discontinued, ‘this would. naturally be. welcomed both _ 


by-the industry and the trode because:the- only mearis 
to compare the enormity of-the black mazket charges 
on actual prices would hencefotward. disappear, Thé 
‘Indian cotton. textile cindustry and, trade: have basely 
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betrayed -the. consumer to a degree that ‘has hardly 
‘any parallel in- human history. The people of the 
country, for the last four Cecades, have puréhased the 
rotten ald coarse products of our mills.in preference 
to finer and much cheaper foreign produdts in- the 
name ‘of Swadeshi. The boveott movement during the’ 
civil disobedience days have still further fattened 
. them. The mills have ‘thrived upon the patriotism -of 
the people whom they completely’ betrayed as soon as 
an opportunity presented itself. During the last war, 
the Government, in their desire to raise larger sums. 
through fewer sources by way of .excess profits. tax, 
‘permitted the industry to raise cloth prives to an in- 
‘ordinately high level. Only a third of .the tprodustion 
was left for civil consumpijon, the bulk having been 
-requisitioned for the war. Now the war is over, and 
the need’ for requisition has disappeared, but the 
organisation of the millowners, foy depriving the 
:public of their-legitimate share, is there and full use 
‘or misuse of this orgatisation, the Textile Control 
-Board; is being made. The Government of India, 
“may not be willing to check the evil doings of these | 
set of fat people who thrive upon the misfortune of 
their own kith and kin, but their prétension that. these 
blood-suckers’ activities cannot be stopped should © 
better be not made. It is‘-unbelievable that, ‘know- 
ing fully well that the activities of the textile industry: 
-and trade-are concentrated into some 500 hands, the 
Government of India are really unable to check their 
wrong doings. If these men. dre social criminals, the 
Departments of Industries and Supply of the Govern- 
_™ment of India are not less than their abetiors. . 


Provincialism : Mots 


A burnt child dreads the fire. This appears fiche 
the psychology of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ive his 
campaign against whai he characterizes as “provincial- 
ism.” For some months past he has been. worried over 
the symptoms of disintegration brought about by this 
malady in our body politic. The datest occasion on 
which he unburdened himself against it was the annual . 
meéting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Comments and Industry. We propose to share with our - 
readers his condemnation of “provincialism.” 

o We have scen the outcome of communal 

ism. It “divided our country and then ultimately it . 

led to the sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi.. We @re 

trying our utmost to put an end to the poison of - 
communalism and shall dontinue to do'so, But 
“+t almost as great-a danger as that which now stares 
-- us in the face is that of provincialism, The people ~ 
.. of one province are becoming antagonistic. to. those 
. of another and their ‘thutual distrust: is becoming 
‘serious. If we do not check this evil quickly and 
effectively, then we shall have a united India only ¢, 
in name and there would be large number of units 
always on the war path among themselves. 

. The Prime Minister of the Indian Union has -bee® 
-in: public life, for -almdst about.30 -years. He has seen 
how communalism bas moved from. ;: ‘strength’. to 
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strength, at last disriipting the unity and integrity of 
India. He has fought against it; he initiated a ‘mass 
contact” movement amongst Muslims to wean them 
away from this evil force. But all the same, they went 
in their own. way heedless of the exhortations of the 
wisest among their’ leaders, the Muélim . divines 
organized in the’ Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind. One of the 
greatest scholars in the niodern ‘Islamic world, Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, hag recently told us how for forty 
years to a day, he has been warning his “eo-religionists 
against the dangers lurking behind the cry of exclusive 
Islam—certain credal conceits that separated peoples 
living in the same country, setting neighbours against 
one another. Others could tell the same story, of a 
gallant fight against narrowness and bigotry. Reason 
and enlightened self-interest proved inadequate as 
arguments for the expunging of communalism, - If 
Pandit Jawaharlal had understood the reason for the 
failure of all this condemnation of “Muslim commu- 
nalism in India, if he had been clear in his mind with 
regard to the basic reason for communalism’s triumph, he 
would not have used the easy method of condemning 
another narrowness, known as “provincialism”. This 
condemnation would not suffice as it did not in the 
ease of communalism. For, there are certain imponder- 
ables behind these two narrow sentiments that in 
human history have been known to play havoc with 
reason and the natural kindliness of human beings. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who in his own way, is 
a scholar and a keen student of affairs, with a seusitive 
intelligence: attuned to high purposes 
aspirations, should not-rest with mere condemnation of 
“provineialism.” He has seen how condemnation of the 
“Pakistan” idea could not halt any of the evils pre- 
dicted ; neither, we are afraid is it going to prove more 
effegjive in the case of “provincialism.” 


In the Andhra-Tamilian controversy, for instance, 
we heard of the latter monopolizing all the plums of 
profit in professions and in the services of the State: 
From this grievance issued the case for a separate 
Andhra Province to protect and advance the unique 
character of Andhra imterests. In the case of Bihar 
and Assam, the fear of the Bengalee has been the 
moving impulse for what we see today as the quicken- 
ing ‘of a sentiment, which, in the absence of a better 
term, may be called Bihar- and Ahom Nationalism. 


These -are regional peculiarities. But in their outward: 


expressions, these have sought relief in certain activities 
that -are positively dangerous to the unity and 
integrity of the Indian Union. And, so far as we can 
see, there is no indication that our Central Government 
intends taking any positive action to nip in the bud 
these anti-national aberrations.. The controversy 
between Bihar and Orissa over Seraikela and Khar- 
sawan is a symptom that is easily controllable as the 
appointment of the Commission to adjudicate on the 
dispute. goes to show. Ths decision of the Nehru 


Jovernment to set up an Andhra Province hag helped” 


and noble. 
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to throw-oil?- over-all the ‘wranglings between the 
Telugu and the Tamilians, The question of drawing 
up the boundaries of other linguistic ambitions stowed 
away in the waiting list need not cause any great 
difficulty. . ; ; 
‘These are details over which people do not carry 
their dissatisfactions toa crisis. But what is happen- 
ing in Assam, for instance, is a danger-signal which 
the Nehru Government should take serious note of. 
The citizenship of the Indian Union is effective over 
the whole of its termtory. The constitution that is 
being framed by the Constituent Assembly, holding 
its sittings at New Delhi, has asserted this right of its 
citizens in no uncertain language. ‘ 

The procedure of the Bardoloi Ministry is the core 
of:the evil that provincialism brings in its wake. Other 
countries building up a composite nationalism, 
framing the constitution for a Federal State, have had 
to steer clear of. such short-cuts to ambitions, The 
United’ States of America has been the pioneer of 
Federalism in the modern world. The “founding 
fathers” of the great Republic had been confronted 
by conceits and ambitions, such as those that ‘are 
illustrated by the activities of the Bardoloi Ministry 
of Assam. And how did they face up to these? Mr. 
P. R. Das described it ‘in his Memorandum submitted 


to the Congress Working Committee in- 1938 when it .- 


took cognisance of the complaints of Bihar Bengalees 
egainst the then Congress Ministry of the Province. 
We quote the relevant portion. below. 

ig 


It is well-known that at the time of the ‘Union 
of the United States there were centrifugal forces at 
work due to jealousies between one State and 
_ another. The great framers of the American consti- 
tution took note of this fact, and provided in Art. 
,4 Section 2 that ‘the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 

_ citizens in the several States’ . . . It was found 
"that this was not suffisient for the sroteelion ‘of the 

7 ‘citizens against the discriminating legislation by any 
; tate; and so by a celebrated Amendment which wag 
” known as Art. 14, it was provided that no ‘State shall 
~'make or enforce any Jaw which shall ‘abridge the 

_ privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States’ Mr. Bryce says that this. Amendment 
_secured the protection of citizens against; unjust 
_and discriminating | legislation of any State. 


_ Here is an experience that has come upon us. 
And here is the exemplary legislation to provide for 
situations that confront the Nehru Government today. 
They can take immediate action to neutralize the evil 
effects ‘of activities such as those indicated above. They 
need not wait for the Constituent Assembly’s final 
draft of Free India’s constitution. Statesmanship 
conSists in anticipating the arrival of dangers to the 
State. We will watch with ‘interest how Pandit Nehru 
rises up to this challenge to his conception of ideal 
conduct:in' a State. 
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West -Bengal’s Claim on Bengali-speaking- 
Areas of Bihar. ; 


_ The demand for the inclusion of Bengali-speaking 
areas in- Bihar within West Bengal has been gathering 
momentum but the Congress authorities seem to be as 
impervious to this claim as before. The attempt to put 
Bengal’s claim into cold storage is quite clear. The 
Congress stands pledged to the principle of redistribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis: In a large public 
meeting recently held in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat C. Bose has 
pointed out that there were not’ more than eleven or 
twelve principal languages in India and if the provinces 
were redistributed on a linguistic basis there could be 
not more than eleven or twelve provinces in the whole 


of India. This, if done, would reduce the present mal-. 


adjustment in: the size of the provitces and*would 
bring them on a perfectly national and scientific basis. 
There could be no-real federation of 


Sj. Bose said that there was no logic in the argument 
that redistribution of provinces on the basis of language 
would give rise to numerous provinces in India, ‘here 
were in fact not more than 11 or 12 principal Janguages 
in this country, namely, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Oriya, 
Gujrati, Marathi, Pushtoo. Tamil; Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalam and Assamese; of these Pustoo and Assamesg 
were not.spoken by a very large number of people. 
On this basis, with Pushtoo out in Pakistan, there 
cannot be more than eleven provinces in India. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee has at 
long last passed a resolution claiming the amalgamation 
of the Bengali-speaking areas, but it Seems to have 
stopped at that. Dr. Rajendra Prasad has publicly 
expressed ‘himself against-this legitimate claim of Ben- 
gal by emphasising the need for propagating Hindi in 
the Manbhum and Singhbhum areas for averting the 
danger to the “territorial integrity” of Bihar. Dr. 
P. C. Ghosh, Bengal member on the Congress Working 

’ Committee, has also said‘that Bengal Gannot get back 
her lost” territories because the Working Committee is 
against any such move. Following Dr, Rajendra 
Prasad’s rebuke, the Bihar Government and the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan have started frantic efforts to cOn- 
vert them into Hindi-speaking areas. Government aids 
to Bengali Schools are being so regulated that those who 
adopt Hindi as the medium of instruction will receive 
them. This is being done in clear contravention of the 
principle of cultural autonomy guaranteed uDder _the 
Draft Constitution. 

Sj. Bose said that he had heard that the Weat 
Bengal Premier, Dr. Roy, had once raised this question 
to Pandit Nehru. It had been reported to'Sj. Bose that 
Panditji had replied that these things should wait now 
as there were more important problems before the 
Government to tackle. This attitude can only be cots- 
trued. as being one of trying to avoid the issue. The 
redistribution of Madras for the creation of a new 
Andhra province has been decided upon. The problem 


~ nothing has been done, 


India if the. 
provinces were not redistributed on a linguistic basis. ° 
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of Karnataka is on the anvil. A request for shelving 
comes only when the question of Bengal comes up for’ 
consideration. We had expected that the matter would 
be raised in the Bombay session of the A-LO.C, but 
The last resort is the coming 
session of the Constituent’ Assembly. -If the Bengal coi- 
tingent to that august body do ‘not rise from their 
slumber even at that time, they would be betraying 
their trust basely. Bengal reminds Dr. S. P: Mookerjee 
and Sj. K. C. Neogy about their part in this effort. . 


1 
ei 7 s 4 


Review of India’s Food Position . 

The Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who inaugurated the Conierence of Provincial Pre-. 
miers and Food Ministers 2t New Delhi, said that the 
country had been able to avert a ‘catastrophe on the 
food front, but difficulties still remained and. there 
should be no slackening ‘of efforts. ; 

Pandit Nehru added: “The solution of many of - 
our problems depends upon increased ‘food production. 
For-some reason or other, enough attention and ellergy 
has not been paid in the past towards the realisation 
of this end which has never been in dispute. We have 
in hand the execution of many major irrigatio® 
projects, but the results of these will be available only. 
after some years. But there are many ways of increas- 
ing production by more concentrated effort.” . 

Ten Premiers and fourteen Food. .Ministers took 
part in the- general discussion on the food situation 
in various provitices and States at today’s session. The 
Confererite was uNanimous on the need for better 
organisation of Railway transport to meet increased 
demands of-grain movemetts, and for adequate sup- 
Plies of materials: and. implements apres ta aie in- 
creasing food production. 


Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Food Mintiter, : 
Government of India, addressing the Conference, . 
said : ; , 


* “Our food position is not as bad as some people 
might imagine. If we maiztain our determination to 
take all the steps that are necessary and expedient 
to help’ those parts of the country where the supplies 


_are short and prices high, the country will have to 


face major crisis cn the food front,” 

r. Jairamdas continued: “Three. months ago, 
the ran were faced with the grave conse- - 
quences of the failure of monsoon in a large nuntber 
of districts in Madras. 

“We had ‘to’ put forth every effort to deal with 
those consequences. It was impossible to deal with ~ 
them without the whole-hearted co-operation of such 
parts of 6ur country as were luckily in a position £0 
come to the succour of Madras. -+ 

“The Prime Minister took an active hand in 
Securing this succour, and I am grateful to the 
Premiers of the more fortunate provinces for the 
splendid. response they gave to his approach to them 
‘in the interests of Madras. I have not the slightest 
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doubt that the continuance of ae co-opéiation from 
the surplus areas of the country will enable us to tide 
over our present difficulties. 

“After all our food position is not as bad as some 
people miglt imagine,” th: Food Munister said. 

“Tf we maintain our determination to take al} the 
steps that are necessary and expedient to help those 
parts of our country where the supplies are short and 
prices high, the’ country will have to face no major 
arisis on the food front. I- will not trouble you with 
many .figures ; only a few may suffice as testimony of 
my belief. 

“f. would first take our internal supply © position. 
The revised estimates of the yield of the seven major 
foodgrains of the country show that we have pro- 
duced more than what we did last year, and this in 
spite of the large setback to’ the tune of about 1,200,000 
tons in the crop production ‘of Madras due to the 
failure of the monsoon. 

“Whereas in the year 1946-47, India produced 
39,528,000 tons of all these- foodgrains, in the year 
1947-48 the production was 40,425,000 tons. This 
means that we have produced nearly 900,000 tons 


more than last year though we are still deficit so far 


as the total needs of the country are concerned. 

“The crops in some jarts. of Northern India 
which are coming to the market since the close of the 
year 1947-48 but not before the close of the calendar 
year 1948, have been above the average and I have 
an expectation that this cirsumstance should materially 
affect in a favourable direction both our supply and 
our price position m the coming few months, . 


“As you all know, India has had to depend on a _ 


certain quantity of imports from outside which have 
latterly been to the tune of-about 20 to 25 lakh tons. 
It i¢ a lucky circumstanc: that in regard to the 
impo™ of foodgraing also, the situation has consider- 
ably improved in the course of the last two months. 

“In February, it was feared ‘that we may Bot 
succeed in securing more than 1,700,000 tons during 
1948. Today,.as a. result of various factors, the 


chances of securing 2,000,000 tons from outside India ~ 


have definitely improved. 

“At the same time there has been improvement in 
another direction also during these two months. 
While in February it was feared that the contributions 


fvom the provinces and States may not exceed 300,000. 


tonse today we have the confidéfte that the internal 
surplus available to the Central Government from the 
provinces and States would come up. fo :500,000 tons. 
I have a feeling that with ihe co-operation of all .parts 
of the country, this internal surplus may reach even 
a higher figure. The change in the situation from 
February to April has thus been substantial. 

“Tf we include the 500,000 tons of the carry-over 
from 1947, our total availabilities of foodgrains for 
distribution are now calculated to be of the figure of 
3,600,000 tons. This situation has enabled the Govern- 
ment of India to increase its allocation to the deficit 


-come for the complete 
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areas from 2,200,000 tos, our original commitment, 
to 2,600,000 tons. 


“TI need not emphasize -that increase of imports 


‘from cutside is the last thing which anyone of us 


wishes, and it may be possible.to reduce our demands 
from other countries if. our own country rose to the 
ocdasion in the next few months. Instead of ‘paying 
crores of rupees ty outside countries, we would prefer 
to give that money to our own people in return for 
foodgrains) We must speed up the arrival. of the 
time when we need not import a single pound of out- 


side food, and instead of-88 of our 183 districts in the 


provinces being deficit, we should have none but 


surplus ones throughout our Indian Dominion. 


‘Despite the improved internal surplus and import 
position, I do not want thai we should be in any mood 
of self-complacence. The situation in the deficit ‘areas 
needs all our attention. The difficulties the poorer 
sections of the population are experiencing as a result — 
of high prices require speedy measures to deal with 
their problem. .The Goveri-ment of India are ‘keeping 
a close watch on the day-to-day developments. ~ 
~ “We have circulated for your consideration 4 
memorandum on the food position during the first 
quarter of 1948 which reviews the situation in different 
provinces and States, and states in conclusion some of 
the main considerations which are relevant for & 
decision in regard to further steps towards decontrol. 
That memorandum also gives some ideas of the gradual 
fall in prices in’ Northern India over the pre-decon- 
trol black-market price though great divergences dis- 
closed in the price of the same grain in different parts 
of the country due to difficulty or restriction of move- 
ment are also a feature of the price situation. - 

“We are trying to broaden the basis for our pricé 
statistics. Until recently we received price reports for 
only about 90 centres. Today we are receiving them 
from over 500 centres. In regard to some fdodgrains 
the prices are definitely on the decline. : 

“In regard tw others,’ they are maintaining a high 
level in the deficit areas. All the real causes of these 
high priees and all the steps that should be taken to 
deal with them will, I hope, be the subject of dis- 
cussion in this conference. 

“Various suggestions have also been made as to 
the direction along which our next steps should move. 
A section of the people is of the view that time haa 
_removal of inter-provincial 
barriers to the movement vf foodgrains, Some would ” 


“propose the decontrol of free movement of. one oF 


other of the foodgrains, some would prefer that free 
movement may only be allowed towards the deficit 
areas, some suggest that an experiment in the removal 
of ‘inter-provincial bartiers may be tried for a limited 
area in the country. 

_ “These are some of the matters in which I seek 
your guidance. There is also the question as to what 
should be our attitude towards any ‘section which the 
trade may be taking or may take, which would create 
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difficulties in the. free and full-flow of foodg raing - to 
where they. are needed. I de not want to lose hope in 
the irading community. We want co-operation. They 
must play fair with the people in this hour of diffi- 
culty. These and other problems- inherent in the 
present, situation would need your consideration, and 


the advice you tender to us would be one of consider-— 


able ‘value in coming to conclusions as to Govern- 
ment’ of India’s future line of action. . 

The Conference then heard from the Premiers of 
Provinces and States a review of the food situation 
- in. their respective areas. While the Premiers from the 
surplus areas as well as.areas on the verge of self- 
sufficiency expressed ‘themselves satisfied with the 


results of decontrol, “it is understodd ‘that the repre-" 


sentatives from the defitit areas—such as Madras, 
Bombay, West Bengal, Cochin and Travancore—drew 
attention to the rather difficult situation - arising in 
their areas where the prices of foodgrains had risen 
-and were still rising to a point which might make it 
difficult. for- the poorer classes especially to get their 
foodgrains. : 


Profteering by Government 

When sugar was de-controlled, . we pened: of ab 
arrangement by which the Government of the United 
Provinces was sharing the” “loot” with the Sugar 
Syndicate, the organization of ‘the capitalist. managers 
who controlled the sugar market of India and .ex- 
ploited “their monopoly position in the matter’ of 
sugar production and sale sanctioned by protective 
legislations. In a discussion in the Central Legisla- 
ture the question of “the difference’ between the price 
of sugar -before de-control- and the price fixed 
afterwards” “was raised. The report of the Finance 
Minister’s réply, summarized in the Press, lifts a 
part ‘of the veil over this transaction. Shri Shanmu- 
_ Kham Chetty said that ag a result of negotiations 
between the U. P! -Government and the Sugar 
Syndicate, it. had- been ‘decidéd that this difference .of 
“14 rupees per maunid should be divided in the propor- 
tion of Rs. 5 to the’ Syndicate to reimburse éertaia 
loss and the remaining Rs. 9 .to ‘Government. The 
Central Government had teken action on the same 


lines. The amount allotted to Government was to be 


earmarked f6r expenditure on the -improvement of 
-sugar. industry and sugar cultivation.-For the time 
being, the amount was being kept in suspense account. 
My.. Chetty explained that out of Rs. 5 per maund 
given to the Syndicate, more than half. the amount 
cate -back.to Government: by way: of taxation and 
another portion. went to labour by way of: -increased 
wages and, only a comparatively modest amount was 
left. with the Syndicate. The Finance, Minister agreed 
with the “view that commensurate benefits had not 
accrued to eane-growers, but said this was a matter 
eltirely. within. the jurisdiction of -the - Provincial 
Government “whose settention would’ be drawn to the 
point raised. - 


the Provincial 
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The Finance Minister’s statement does not make 
it clear whether or not the Central Government’ is 
entitled to any share in this “loot”. The public enter- 
tain a strong suspicion that the Government, Central 
and Provincial, have been making indirect profit at 


“the expense of the people..In the matter of sugar and 


gur, the U. P. and the Bihar Governments have 
attained a certain amiownt of notoriety. The former 
are know to have: been. interested in the mustard oil 
and oil-seed business, exploiting the needs of . ‘other 
Provinces." And unde? the: present economic - dispen- 
sation, all Governments in the modern ‘world ‘find 
nothing objectionable in such practice, which ig small 
satisfaction to the majority of world’s population. 


Compulsory Military Training 
The Hitavada of. Nagpur published a news, dgted 
April 10 last, from its special representative, that the 


“Government of the Central Province and Berar had 


made provision for-Rs. one lakh (capital) and Rs. fifty 
thousand recurring for the next five yéars as grants-in- 
aid tothe Nagpur University for the construction - of 
armouries and other buildings at Nagpur and Amraoti 
towards part. of the recurring cost of the scheme of 
compulsory military training for boys studying for the 
degree. The University had sent up such a proposal to 
Government to arrange for “military 
training. Their scheme was to open centres at Nagpur, 
Jubbulpur, and Amraoti to impart military’ ‘training to 
1,380 students in four batclies of 345 each. We were 
further told that the Government had decided to-start 
a-school at Tripuri where the session of the Congress 
was held in- 1939 over which Subhas Chandra presided. 
It will be residential, where in addition to intensive 
military training, students will have instruction in 
agriculture, arts ant science. . : 

We have not heard of any such ene for West 
Bengal whose people have to make up a greater leeway 
in life military, thanks te the. “martial” and “non-mar- 
tial” theory of the British, _Jnilitary bureaucracy. During 


‘the last few months since. August,. 1947, we have beet: 


insisting on the urgency of some such measures for the 
rehabilitation. ‘of the morale of, the Bengali people, 
and-in our April number we welcomed the Territorial 
Forces formation scheme announced on April 8 last by 
the ‘ Defence Minister of the - Central Goverlment. 
Under the scheme, the Indian Union has been divided 
into eight Regions of which West Bengal and Cooch 
Bikar forms one unit, We should like to know ‘whether 
the West Bengal Government have applied: their mind 
to giving ‘shaye o- this scheme. The Territorial Force 
to be .organized @éffers’ the greatest opportunity jn 190 
years to the Bengali people for retrieving ‘their posi- 
tion in the armed forces of India, and we cannot think 
that any Governmént of the Provinée will let it go 
neglected. We do not know adequately” what other 
provinces have been doing in the line. But of this we 
are ‘convinced that the people of this province will not 
pardon any Ministry that will be remiss in this duty 
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of theirs. In this connection, we desire to sound another 
Warning rote. There may be the temptation to recruit 
the Territorial Force in ‘our Region from the hill 
tribes who live in our northern districts. British 
military policy had generally ‘avoided the plains of 
India as recruiting grounds, and we are not - yet 
assured that: this vicious tradition has been given the 
go-by. For ourselves, we cannot imagine .its conti- 
nuance in’ Free India. Our scheme of reform and 
reconstruction gives the utmost importance to the 
Militarizatoin of our- people. 


Pakistani Exodus to ndia 

The Bombay Times of India featured a special 
article from its Karachi correspondent describing the 
perturbation of Pakistani Jeaders. at the increasing 
numbers of Muslims, who had “opted” for Pakistan, 
being anxious to. return to their original homes in the 
Indian Union. He appears to have. discussed’ matters 
‘with Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman, provisional Presi- 
dent of the Pakistan Muslim League, and the sum- 
mary of the article bears the stamp of truth about the 
“disillusionment” of the Muslims with conditions as 
they found there on their arrival at what they had 
thought would prove to be “a hospitable harbour in 
times of stress and suffering.” But experience of eight 
months has been a great wakener; they caMe up 
against the “indifference” cf Sind and West Punjab 
Governments, arid ‘ the hostility, open or veiled, of 
Sind and West Punjab Muslims. Chowdhury Khalig- 
uz-Zaman appears to have elaborated the “demoraliz- 
ing effect” of this “return movement” from/Pakistan 
to the Indian Union both: on the Mahajreens (Muslim 
refugees) and on those whe could not go to Pakistan. 
Thg provisional President of the Pakistan Muslim 
Leaggie is said to have tried to impress on the Central 
Pakistan Government's Prime Minister, Janab Liaquat 
Ali Khan, this undesirable siate of.things. The Muslim 
minority in the Indian Unicon may, be demoralized at 
this return of Muslims from Pakistan, the Jand of the 
pure and of the: plenty; “it may? “even lead to some 
moyement for the re-union of Pakistan and India : at no 
distant future.” This pxospect apart, the economic 
interpretation of Mahajreer. discontent “has a solid 
basis, and has been described as follows : ° 

Khaliq-uz-Zaman is stated to have requested 
the- Pakistan Government to persuade Sind and 

West Punjab to dispose of their cultivable lands— 

2-5 million acres in the Lower.Sind Barrage area 

and 1:5 million acres in Abbottabad «area of West 

‘Punjab—at the rate of four acres per head, ,As the 

Sind soil was much more fertile than that “Of the 

United Provinces, he was sure that the new culti- 

vation would feed the entire. four million refugee 

* population. : 

The Indian Union is not also free from this 
phenomenon. There’ is restiveness in the United Pro- 
vinces and in West Bengal, for instance, at this 
inundation of “refugees’—a word that sounds hateful 
to .men ‘and women who bad been in one of those 
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“historic catastrophies thdt were presaged by unplanned 


movements of population. Thus those Pakistanis: who 
had “opted” for the Jand cf their dreams might now 
repent at leisure. -But th: authorities of thé Indian 
Union ought to be watchful of their movement. There 
will remain amongst them “fifth column” -elements 
whom the Pakistan authcrities may be sending to 
India with fell .purpose: Pandit Jawaharlal’ Nehru should 
not be generous at the expense of the safety .of the 
Indian realm. In this view of the matter, his fitful 
declarations against a “re-udion movement” are neither 
here nor there. He should be silent about it, cultivat- 


‘ing that eternal vigilance which is the price- of liberty. 


Interests: of Indian Muslims 

Disastrous results of communalism in Indian 
politics were referred to by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad when they addressed 
the fifteenth annual session of the Jamiat-wl-Ulema-i- 
Hind in Bombay. 

Requested by Maulana Hafizur Rahman, General 
Séeretary of the Jamiat, io inaugurate the session, 


Maulana Azad said that many important things had 


happened since the last sess'on of the Jamiat and they 
were today faced with some issues of fundamental 
importance. , 

What was the spirit that had brought these 
changes, asked Maulana Azad, and said that it was 
the demon of communalism in politics. It had during 
the last few months, caused the splitting up of India 
and raised barriers, both material and psychological, 
between. peoples and communities. “I started my public 
life in India in 1908 and never during the ‘last 40 
years of my career in this country have I missed an 
opportunity of warning the people against the danger 
of communalism in polities. Wrong paths lead to 
unhappy results and partition was one sUch result. 
Partition of India had brought in its wake communal 
disorders and much unhappiness to vast sections of the 
people. Partition was an artificial solution, and-a 
makeshift solution” only creates more complexities.” 

The Jamiat had always stood in the forefront of 
the country’s fight for independence. 

The Jamiat was always nationalist in its natiook 
and could not be described as a communal organisation 
such as the Muslim League was. 

‘The Muslim League agitation had caused the 
Muslims on ote hand and non-Muslim communities 
such as the Hindus and Sikhs on the other to drift 
apart. Unless this was remedied, all communities in- 
cluding the Muslims would be engulfed in a complete 
disaster. 

- To avert a- greater catastrophe than what they 
had already experienced, it was now necessary to find 


.a true foundation for pot‘tical activity based on ® 


change ‘of heart and outlovk, realising that all were 
children of the soil with équal rights and opportunities. 
It was with this.aim in view that the leaders of the 
Jamiat at a meeting held m Delhi in November last, 
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took certain decisions and called for the dissolution 
af politico-communal organisation among Muslims. 

This decision was. endorsed at another gathering 
‘attended by over 100,000 Muslims held in Lucknow ™ 
December. The foremost organisation aflected by the 
decision taken at that meeting was the Muslim League. 
Many subsidiary bodies in the Muslim League had 
no doubt dissclvéd themselves. What the Muslim 
League itself did now was of little moment. But the 
‘path before the Jamiat-:l-Ulema was clear.‘ Its 
Working Committee had already taken certain decisions 
‘in spite of eschewing politics, the Jamiat would still 
have a vast field in which to-serve the community. 
‘There were many problems in the educational, cul- 
tural, and religious fields where the Jamiat could do 
excellent work. They must align their activity to 
modern trends and move with the. times. 


Pandit Nehru expressed his pleasure i in bese. able 
to come and address the Jamiat in spite of his heavy 
programme. He said that not only in India but 
throughout the world people’s minds were today being 
exercised by issues of a fundamental nature, India 
-was greatly changed during the last seven or eight 
months. Jt has passed through"times that had shaken 
it to its foundations: causing wounds both to the body 
and to the soul. 

; All this was the result of communal polities, Tt 
was again communal politics that had led to the 
. assassination. of Mahatnia Gandhi. That unhappy 
incident had opened the eyes of many people to the 
danger that had ‘always becn in their midst and had 
caused u searching of hearts, ‘ 
_ On the other hand, said Pandit ‘Nehru, “Pakistan 
openly says that itis a Siute based on religion. No 
doubt, it also said that, the minorities’ there need 
have no fear, but how far chat was real it was difficult 


to say. = 


. In- India too there were many communal-minded 
people. But the Congress: had taken # path which was 
clear for all to seé. The A-I.C.C, at its mecting im 
November last, under the mspiration and direct guid- 
ance of Mahatma Gandhi, took certain decisions, 
keeping in view the difficulties that the Indian. Muslims 
- were éxperiencing. The Congress wanted that no 
Indian should think of himself as a Hindu, a Muslim 
or any religious entity so far as politics was concerned: 
It was only in this way th:t the country could make 
any progréss.” 

Maulana Hussain Atoaed Madani, presiding over 
the 15th session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind des- 
cribed the partition of the country as “a great political 
blunder” and the enforced sudden exchanges of popu- 
lation as “the greatest Sin visiting the eountry.” 

The Maulana -said that the names of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal: Nehru, and Maulana 
’ Abul Kalam Azad—“the ‘greatest friends of the Indian 


Muslims’—would be written in letters of gold in the 


history of India. 
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The. President said tha there never had been’ any 
Hindu-Muslim ‘question in India before the British 
came, whether under Hindu rulers’ or Muslim rulers. 
Even ‘fanatic Muslim rulers like Aurangzeb had 
Hindu Ministers and Hindu rulers had Muslim 


-Ministers. 


The-scheme of dividing the country, Maulana 
Hussain Ahmed Madani said, was fostered by British 


agents to keep their hold on India. He even put the 


blame for last year’s rioting in Bengali Bihar and the 
Punjab upon British district officers, who, he said, 
engineered them so as to make Pakistan a’ stronghold 
for themselves. Taeir idea. was that Pakistan, being 
the weaker nation, would “always need British help, 
if the relations between the two countries were roe 
bittered: - 

If, along with’ partition there had been a pact fan 
the protection of the minorities, the tloung would - 
have been on a much smaller scale. 

The Maulana said: “The Congres has decided 
that India shall be a secular State. It is the duty 6f 
every Muslim to support the Indian Government and ! 
serve the country -to the best of his ability. This will 


* be the best safeguard. for the. Muslims.” 


The President distppréved of the talk of soli- 
darity of Muslims in the two countries. With the 
division of the country, th» interests of Muslims _in 
India and those in Pakistan had also been’ divided. 

“Our duty now is to look after the interests. of 
the Indian Muslims,” he said, “and not of those across 


‘the border: We want that the relations between India 


and Pakistan should be cordial and friendly. But if at 
any time ‘there are serious differences between the two . 
countries, our policy will be guided by the interests 
of the Indian Muslims, and not by the interests of 


‘Pakistan: ‘Muslims who can look after themselvess’ 


Maulana Hossain Ahmad ‘ Madani’s clain# that™ 
there had never been any Hindu-Muslim question in 
India before the - British came, is not historically quite 
correct. History of Bengal and Madras specially, and 
india generally, t tell a different story. Association of 
some Hindus in, the Moghul Administration was one 
of its features no doubt, but it cannot be denied that 
Hindus as Hindus were ‘cruelly persecuted which © 
stopped only when they embraced Islam. We need not 
go_into that historical detail here, but there is no use 
denying the fact that destruction and desecration of 
Hindu temples, building cf mosques with buitding - 
material procured from destroyed Hindu ‘temples, and 
abduction of Hindu women ‘had been ugly features of 
Indo-Islamic relations and all of them had the general - 
support of almost the whcle of the Muslim Society.- 
Intense hatred for Hinduism, because, it is idolatrous, 
and bestial desire for abduéting Hindu women‘should be 
completely shed bythe Indian Muslims if they really 
desire to open a new chapter in Indo-Islamic rela- 
tions. It_is by this process of transformation in their 
general attitude and vutlook that the real interest of 
the Indian Muslims will be best safeguarded. . 


Ye 
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‘Pakistani’s Reaction to U.N. Decision 


on Kashmir 


The Prime Minister of . Pakistan, “Mr. Liaquat “Ali 


Khan, defining the reaction of the Pakistan Government 
to ‘the resolution of the United’ Nations Security 
Council on the Kashmir problem, addressed a press 
conference of about fifty foreign and local journalists. 


Tt is needless to point out-that Mr. Liaquat Als . 


statement has the typical Pakistani refrain of false- 
hood and arrogance. : 

“Tf and when the Good Offices ‘Commission of the 
United Nations comes we will try to point-out to the 
Commission the flaws in the resolution and ask them 
to see things for themselves” We hope to colvince the 
Commission that it is impracticable to get a fair plebi- 
scite and this is the, extent to which we -propose to 
help the Commission. We are hoping that after the 
Commission has seen. things for itself on the spot it 
will be able- to advise the Security Council and also 
convince India of the justness of Pakistan’s case which 
is really the just demand of the people of Kashmir. It 
is for. this purpose that we have nominated under protest 
and without prejudice a member on the Commission.” 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan ‘explained the  signi- 
ficance- of the nomination of Argentina on the 
good offices commission by Pakistan and said: 
“Knowing that .‘the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of Kashmir wish to accede to Pakistan,’ the 
only fair way whereby their will can bé ascer- 
tained would be to withdraw, all contending forces from 
Kashmir and set-up a neutral administration to take the 
vote. There is a fundamental defect in the Security 
Couneil’s resolution. We do not deny that the democratic 
method should be followed in ascertaining the wishes of 
the people but the Council has, in our opinion, destroyed 
by¥one hand what it had conceded by the other in 
the way of conditions which can bring about a fair and 
free - plebiscite. 

“They cannot by their present ‘resolution create 
those conditions which any fair-minded person would 
accept as enabling the people of Kashmir to express 
their will freely and without any fear of intimidation of 
any kind. . 

“What the Security Council provides. for now is 
to ask Pakistan to. tell the tribesmen to withdraw and 
here it must be remembered that the vast majority of 
those who ‘are fighting against very heavy odds fighting 
a valiant battle are the sons of the soil itself. The 
number of tribesmen is compératively very smal] iD 
the forces of Azad Kashmir.” 

‘The Prime Minister of Pakistan contiNued: “It is 
the people of’ Kashmir who have been bravely fighting 
for their very existence. 

“The tribesmen are notoriously independent Seonle: 


They are gravely agitated over the atrotities that have 


been and are being committed agaitst their Muslim 
brethren in Kashmir and elsewhere. They are deter- 


mined as far as it lies in their power to prevent the 


s 
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repétition of those atrocities and 1 must ial stale 
that in this matter the people of Pakistan fully 
sympathise with them.” 

The Prime Minister maintained that while the 
resolution stated that Pakistan ‘should use its good 
offices in persuading the tribesmen and the Pakistan 
nationals to come out of Kashmir it only provided for 
a gradual progressive withdrawal of the Indian fortes. 

“India is at present conductiNg a major war in 

Kashmir and has concentrated a very large force there. 
As a matter of fact, according to some reports the 
strength of the Indian forces in Kashmir is stated to 
be three divisions. 
' “The removal of a division of troops at the present 
moment would only amount to a sert of a token with- 
drawal as this would still leave behind a terribly large 
force. But as the resclution stands India will be able 
to argue that they have carried out the wishes of the 
Security Council but in actual practice Kashmir would 
still remain virtually occupied by the Indian military 
forces. The resolution gives the government of Sheikh 
-Abdullah:a loophole for creating a State force which 
may be out of all proportions to the internal require- 
ments of the State yet Pakistan is asked to use its 
‘good offices to remove the tribesmen and Pakistan 
nationals but Pakistan has not ‘been permitted the 
means to achieve this objective. The use of Pakistan 
forces has also been made subject to the agreement, of 
the Government of India. Do the Security Council 
really expect that just by whistling Pakistan will be 
able to make these people withdraw from a fight which 
they regard as sacred and .which they regard they are 
waging to save their lives and to save themselves from 
destruction?” = j 

“I do not see,” said the Prime Minister, “how we 
can convince the tribesmen of a fair deal to the Mussal- 
mans of Kashmir when we-are ourselves not cOnvinced 
that a fair and impartial plebiscite would be held under 


- this resolution. This is our main problem.” 


“The other major defect”. Mr. Liaquat AH Khan 
pointed out, “is the presetce of Sheikh Abdullah at 
the helm of affairs in that state. 

“The world knows that Sheikh Abdullah has been 
proclaiming. his hatred of Pakistan and we do not see 
how a Government headed by such a man even though 
it-may: also contain a few nominees of other parties is 
likely to create conditions in the administrative and 
plebiscite machinery which will enable the people of 
Kashmir to express their will freely and without fear.” 
: He reiterated that the resolution is impracticable 
for the purpose of spreronining the true opinion of the 
people. 


A “Confession” 

Shri Konda Venkatappya, the euineenacan Congress 
leader of Andhra Desa, drew Gandhiji’s attention to the 
demoralization that had come over Congress members. 
He charged Congress members of the Madras Legisla- 
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ture with exploiting their positions for personal profit. 

Gandhiji referred to this letter in the Harijan,and made 
it a theme of one of his after-prayer statemdnts at New 
Delhi. The Madras legisJators silently pocketed his 
tebuke, and by this silence wanted to take the edge 
off this exposure of their degradation. But. their effects 
were not, we are glad to notice, wholly lost... The 
emergence of a new party out of the Madras Congress 
Legislature Party bears out. the truth of the. ¢harges 
made by the Andhray it also shows that the leaven has 
been working. This party is to be known as the “Cot-, 
gress Legislature Party Reform Group,” and about 25 


members have already joined it. The ‘pledge taken by - 


the members is a sort of “Confession”—acknowledg-° 
inert of sin against the ‘spirit and practice introduced . 
into our national organization. under Gandhiiji’s 
inspiration. It -deserves reproduction, therefore. 


IT shall not make any recommendation or 
appeal to any Minister or Government Officer so 35 
to invite him to. be guilty of nepotism or favourit- 
ism or make any appointment or do any act merely 

- - to oblige. relations or friends, even if they be ‘Con- 
gressmen. T shall. not ask for, demand or recom- 
mend issue of permits, licences, etc. to persons 

_ merely because they happen to be friends or 


relations of Congressmen .ér :even partymen. ! - 


. shall not*ask for the transfer of Executive Officers 


mierely to oblige relations and friends or partymen . 


unless: I am reasonably satisfied .of the necessity 
therefor. I ‘shall not directly or indirectly en- 
courage formation of parties or invett, slogans of 4 
. nature intended to create division, communal or 
sectional, JI shall not do anything as a legislator 
‘ which would run counter to Gandhiji’s views about 
social or, economic uplift, I swear I am a teetotaler 
‘and wear nothing” but khadi. 


to food and clothing. I shall try my utmost to 
spread khadi throughout the country of the earliest 
possible time. I shall not do, write or say anything 
which’ will: bring the Congress into contempt. I 
shall not make use of my position in the Legislative 
Assembly so as to. wrongfully: or illegally” make 
‘money for myself or enable any friend or relation 
of-mine to do’so. I shall not abuse or misuse my 
power as legislator for unworthy purposes. 
We wish ‘the Reform group -all success, and we 
hope other provinces will follow the lead of Madras. 


Britain, Today : : 
The Rt. Hon’ble Hugh Dalton, MP., the first. 
‘Chancellor of Exchequer-in Mr. Attlee’s Government, 
wrote an article which?a weekly contemporary has - 
reproduced, captioned as.-“The Challenge of 1948.” 
Therein -he spoke of “a new British industrial revo-« 
lution, spiritual as well as material.” The article that ~ 
we have seen does “not indicate the lines of “spiritual” 
revolution that he wanted to see evolved. It may be 
that he visualized it in the scheme of emigration from 
their crowded island that would open’ before. Britons 
jn “the Britains beyond the Seas’—to quote the words 
of a Liberal Prime Minister -of ° Britain—the wide 
spaces of the Commonwealth and the Empire that 


are hungry for emigrants of British stock. It’is quite. - 


~ 


I agree that- my aim | 
is to make the Presidency self-sufficient with regard 
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possible that in Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
‘Zealand, arid East Africa, these emigrants will form -the 
bands. of pioneers—“part of a planned re-settlement 
of the British race within. the ‘Commonwealth.”. There 
is nothing spiritual about it. For instance, the 
Australian void is there to fill up, and we are told that 
four Jakhs of Britons have already- registered their, - 
names at Australia House ; only shortage of shipping’ 
space appears tobe halting the- flood: And the 
Australian people and Government -hdVe made ‘no 
secret of their determination to keep the “flag of 
“White Australia” flying in the face of thé non- 
white peoples of the world, the “lesser breed” of men’ 
and women, to quote the expressive Kipling phrase. 
‘In this, the southern “continent has the “spiritual” 
support of the greatest Anglo-Saxon power today, the’ ‘ 
United States of America, But this prospect of the 


renewal of Britain with Commonwealth and American’ - 


help has a dark patch which is creating discontent in 
the‘ “old country.” The following - ‘summary of news 
‘and views cabled by Reuéer on March 22 ‘last reveals 
a part ‘of the picture. 


The Daily. Express today Geoadesaig the: “End - - 


of the British Empire” if a plan—alleged to ‘be © 
under consideration by the , Washington State . 
Department —for America to ‘take over -Britain’s 
economic responsibilities in Australia, India, : New 
Zealand and Egypt, goes through. 
The Daily Express said that the New York 
Times had indicated the existence of such a plan. 
The ‘Express attacked the - British Premier, Mr. 
‘Clement Attlee and most of - his colleagues for 
having - “damaged” . the sterling area. . 
This papér also indicated. that because of this, 


South - Africa was moving towards a separate i 
monetary system. hte Ged Sia tahl 
The New York Tumes forecasts a new and .. 


” terrible’ price that Britain will’ have to pay for the ~ 
proposed “second injection of dollar aid,” the’ Daly s 
_ Express editorial said. ‘ 


Anti. Tdi Propaganda in. America 

- On March 8 ‘ast, the. Prime “Minister of the 
Indian Union incidentally referred to “the fact that 
Pakistat’s publicity in the United States was being | 
‘earried on through the British Information Services.” 


. Significantly enough, during the same day, within just 


a few hours, the Controller of B. I. S., Mr. D’Arey 
Edmondson, sent-a denial to this charge—‘We have 
not at any time undertaken any publicity for Paki- 
‘stan;” said he. A writer under the pen-name of “One . 
Who Knows,” said _something which went to show 
that by protesting foo much’ and too early’ Mr. 
* Edmondson* laid himself open’ to suspicion. It may be 
true that formally the B. I..8, did not handle Paki- 
stani propaganda against the’ Indian Dominion: But. 
“Que Who. Knows” revealed the trick of. the game. _ 
Since August 15 last, the B. I. S. has gradually . 
turned over to the Pakistan Government represel- 
’ tatives in the U. S..A. much ‘of its anti-Indian 
propaganda machinery, its _ techhiques, contracts, 
. outlets, mailing lists, etc., and “has been - actively 
aiding and supervising the building up of aii 
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effective . Pakistan publicity organisation 12 
America. In. fact, Pakistan’s publicity in the. United 
‘States during the past few months has been 
directed not so much from Karachi as from. the 


B. I. S. headquarters in New York under the direct . 


supervision of the British Embassy in Washington. 
As a result, Pakistan has been receiving a much 
better press in the United States than India hag 
been. . 
_ The ‘same fingers are still engaged in this game. 
During the last war an Indian had been discovered to 
malign his national leadersitip. He wrote two books— 
What does Gandhi Want?. and Report on India; 
these were distributed free in America by the B. I. S., 


by the British Consulate and even by the Indian | 


Agency-General, then unde: Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai. 
“One Who Knows” asserts that the second book ~ 

ae is being extensively distributed eve 

now, and its -total distribution up-to-date 

reported to have exceeded half-a-million copies. 

This has been achieved by the simple expedient of 

getting the U. S. Army authorities to arrange its 

reprint in the U. §. Army Journal Series, and thus 
ensuring its widest possible distribution among the 

American armed. forces.” 

Thus it will be seen that Mr..Edmondson’s story 
is a tergiversation which is worse than a down-right 
he. Mr. Kingsley Martin, editor of the London 
weekly, New Statesman and Nation, told the world 
recently of the spiritual affinity that he found between 
the Muslim Leaguers and the British members of the 
Pakistan bureaucracy, civil and military. We had 
known of its existence for iong, for forty years at least 
since Lord Curzon’s days. If the relation. still persists, 
we need not be surprised. The class to which: these 
_ bureaucrats belong are slill ascendant in Britain ; 
their anti-Indian bias is notorious, After August 15, 
194g, they try to find satisfaction through working 
agaMst India through ‘hidden channels, 


Parity! 

We used’to ‘hear from Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
demands for “parity” between Hindus, more than 
75 per cent in undivided India, and Muslims, about 
‘23 per cent in the country. But even with India 
divided, this “parity” business doeg not appear 
have left us. Two items of news that appeared in the 
daily Press prove that even in “Pakistan,” the land 
of the pure, and in “Hindustan Hamara,” there is the 
same competition. Karachi and Simla are, determined 
to run a neck to neck race. 

Karachi : More than 200 cases have been regis- 

_; tered against members of various departments 
! _ other than the police service for offences connected 
with the looting and misappropriation of -evacuee 
property in West Punjab. The accused included 

18 Magistrates, 18 Tehsldars, 31 Civil Court and 

Revenue employees, 12 P.W.D. men, 386 Railway- 

men and 62 employees of the Excise, Canal, Edu- 
cation, Agriculture, Civil Supplies. and Postal 
Department. .. . 

- Simla: Replying to a -question in ‘the. Hast 


Historical Records 


to 
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Punjab Assembly, Sardar Swaran Singh, the Home 
Minister, stated that 138 officials had been arrested 
in the East Punjab so far, for participating in the 


loot during the last communal disturbances. ‘The 
Home Minister revealed that property worth 
Rs. 230,223 had been recovered from these 
officials. ; : 


The Governments of West Bengal and East Bengal 
appear to have landed themselves into a foolishness as 
the following note prepared by the Regioval Survey 
Committee’for Bengal and Assam, appointed by the 
Indian Historical Records Commission, goes to prove. 
Acharya Jadunath Sarkar, the great historian, is President 
of this Committee, Dr. R. C. Mazumdar is Convener, 


-and Dr. N. K. Sinha is the Secretary; the members 


are -.all outstanding historians in this part of 
India, Any proposal by such a Committee, challenging 
an-executive decision, should lead to its revision as 
suggested in revision also quoted below. We wonder 
why the Govérnments colicerned could not consult this 
Committee before. Steps like this will be avoided in 
future if they act up to advice tendered in the last - 
‘yesolution of the Committee. : , 


The Regional Survey Commitiee for Bengal and 
_ Assam appointed by the Indian Historical Records 
Commission has learnt with surprise that the Govert- 
ment of West Bengal have agreed to divide the 
records of the old Bengal Government Record Office 
with Eastern Pakistan on a fifty-fifty basis, only 
records up to 1834 being.exempted from division 
because they belong to the Government of India. 
The West Bengal Government are reported to have 
decided that if the Original Consultations of ‘one 
year remain with them the Proceedings Volume of 
that year should go to Eastern Pakistan and vice 
versa, This basis of partition is due to a wrong con~ 
ception of the -character of these records. The 
Original Consultations are not arranged chrono- 
logically nor according to subjects but according to 
the order in which different items come up for 
decision. The Proceedings again cantot sometimes 
be correctly understood without reference to the 
Original Consultations. There are also some gaps 
- In the Original Consultations. We do not know how 
the West Bengal Government have decided to divide 
the records of other categories—such as the Indexes, 
Registers, Abstracts of Proceedings or Consultations, 
Diaries and.Order Books. The principle of archival 
amputation adopted by the West Bengal Govern- 
ment as described above is unsound, being eltirely 
at variance with internationdl usage. An Archive is 
a living orgénism, because it is the result of the 
activity of an administrative authority. It consists 
~ of a body of related documents. A division not only 
-  harri-the transferring power but does not confer 
any benefit on the acquiring power. It naturally 
results in the paralysis of referetce service and the 
greatest injury to future historical investigation. 
This Committee requests the West -Bengal 
Government to follow the example of the Govern- 
ment of India in this respect, which is in accord with 
international usage—No record is to be torn away 
from the place in which they exist, but the Pakistan 
_Government besides keeping the records in their 
‘areas, can fainly claim to get a full inventory and 
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authenticated copies of such other records of the 
Government before partition ag they require. . 
Arrangements should be made for micro-filming 
records. The West Bengal Government should make 
full use of the micro-filming machines in. their pos- 
session to supply copies .of required documents to 
- Eastern Pakistan, the work being .spread over 4 
number of years and all bona fide researchers from 
Kastern Pakistan should be given access to the old 
Bengal Government Records until the work of copy- 
_ ing is completed. Those records of the Old Bengal 
Government that have already been sent to Dacca 
should similarly be micro-filmed for the West Bengal 
. Record. office. - : : : 


; RESOLUTIONS 


-In the interests of the Records themselves. and 
their unimpaired uSefulness in future, no less than in 
the cause of historical research, we’ request the 


Government of West Bengal to drop the above-men- _ 
‘tioned haphazard and mechanical plan ‘of division 


and to come into, line with the scientific scheme of 

division followed in Europe and America as also by 
the Central Archive of the Indian Union, 

The Committee further requests the West Ben- 

gal Government to make it a rule to consult this 

- Committee before any action is taken om the dis- 


posal. of the Records of the Province of West Bengal. . 


Karl Marx. on. Russia 


The founder of the Communist philosophy has 
been accepted as the Jaw-giver of the Soviet Union. 
Living in-mid-19th century, Karl Marx: could not 
escape the prejudice against Russia and Slavdom. And 
the London Tribune rescues from oblivion his adverse 
opinion of the Pan-Slav movement which, many think, 
has staged a come-back under Stalinist. leadership: The 
elass which dominates over the Soviet Union today 
were not ignorant of Marx’s opinion when they accepted 
his philosophy as inspiration to their life, as guide to 
their conduct. It may be regarded, therefore, as % 
noble revenge on their part of Marx’s vitriolic judg- 
ment on their people's life. In.the present controversy 
between: West Europe and East Europe, the following 
opinion of Marx, published in the Die Neue Odezeitung 
in April, 1855, will be used as a weapon against the 
Soviet Union: - 2 

: Pan-Slavism is a movement which endeavours 
to undo what a thousand years’ old history has 
created. It cannot achieve ity aim without sweeping 

Turkey, Hungary, and: half of Germany off the map 

of: Europe. Should this result ever be accomplished, 

- It could be made to last by no othér means than 
the subjugation of Europe. Pan-Slavism has now 
transformed itself from an article of faith into -® 
political programme. By. now, it is no longé® only 

Russia, but the whole Pan-Slavistie plot which 

threatens to found its.realm on the ruins of Europe. 

This, leaves Burope: only one alternative—subjuga- 

tion through slavery, or the lasting destruction of 

.the.centre.of its offensive strength ; Russia. 


K. Natarajan 
The death of this doyen amongst Indian journalists 
in his 79th year removes, we think, the last survivor 


. in Bombay the atmosphere 


_ their items of reform, ‘pushing. these 
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. of the “social reformers? who had started their life- 


work under the expansive eyes of Mahadey Govind. 
Ranade. LHarly in lifes he was connected with, the 
Indian Social Reformer, and when this paper was 
transferred. from Madras to Bombay, young Natarajan 
made his choice, left his home Province, and found 
for the growth as also 
for the quickening of the cause that he had made his © 
own. He found there kindred spirits, guides and 
mentors of whom Narayan, Ganesh Chandavarkar, the 
President of the Lahore Congress, was the ablest. 
The school of thought in social and political reform, 
to which Natarajan belonged was characterized by 
“sweetness and light”, and its members could not 
persuade themselves to share the philosophy and 
practices that-became in’ Maharashtra associated wilh 
the name of Balwant Gangadhar Tilak. And all 
through the last decade of the®19th century and the _ 
first decade of the 20th, they were found in oppositiod. 
to the new Nationalism that burst over the country, 
specially during the latter peridd. The “social re- 
reformers” did not recognize this-new awakening ‘as 
a fulfilment of their programme of reform and | 
reéonstruction, and even when Gandhiji emerged into 
the- leadership of the people and took up many’ Of 
ahead, they: 
maintained an aldof attitude. As editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer, K. Natarajan lived through these 
decades as an independent observer and critie of men 
and things; and even his opponents respected . this 
attitude of his. When he became editor of the Indian 
Daily Mail, started by one of millionaire Petit family . 
of Bombay, he brought to the discharge of his new 
duties the same detachment and equanimity. ‘During ~ 
the last few years, he led a life of retirement; but | 
his interest in affairs continued almost to the last. - 
Tt was a pleasure to read his occasional’ contributféns 
to his old paper, shot through and through with 
reminiscences of a more equable age. He lived: to, see 
the advent of a freer life for his country, for which . 
he had striven, dreamt and aspired. 2 


C. R. as Governor-Gexeral . ; 

It has been officially announced from Buckingham 
Palace that the King, on the recommendation of His 
Majesty's Government. of India, has approved jhe 
appointment of Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, the 
present Governor of West Bengal, as Governor General 
of India in~succession. to Lord Mountbatten who will 
relinquish his appointment on June: 21, 1948. C. Rs 
appointment to succeed Lord Mountbatten as Govertor- 
General of India was received with. pleasure both in “ 


_ London and in India. His appointment as Acting‘ 


Goverlor-General during Lord Mountbatten’s trip to 
London on the occasion of the wedding of Princess 
Elizabeth was regarded at the time as significant. No 
other-name has indeed been thought of. for’ the 


succession. ; ; i 
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THE PEAECUTIVES LEGISLATURE AND JUDICIARY OF THE 
UNION OF INDIA 


A Comparative Study 


By RAMAKANT N. PARIKH, ma, us. 


Tue Exgcurive 
Accorpinc to the Draft Constitution, the President is 
to be the executive head of the Sovereign Democratic 
Republic of India (S.D.R.I.). All executive authority 
shall vest in the President. The President is to exercise 


_ his functions on the advice of the Council of Ministers, 


-parties. Of course, 


headed by the Prime Minister who will be selected by 
the President. Other Ministers shall be selected by 
the President on theradvice of the Prime Minister. 
This is one of the sthent features of the Draft Consti- 
tution and requires close:.‘serutiny. 

This means that., the ‘President’s powers are con- 
trolled by the Council of Ministers, particularly by 
the Prime Minister. Theoretically, there is much to be 
desired in this sort Of ‘a system of checks and balances. 
In practice, it is very probable that the system may 


give rise to occasional frictions which may weaken the | 


administration. This is very likely to happen when 
both the President and the Prime Minister are equally 
forceful personalities, or are members of different 
the power to select the Prime 
Minister is vested in. the President. It all depends on 
how this power is exercised. In case, the leader of the 


- majority party in the Parliament is to be the Prime 


Minister, very little of the power of selection is left to 
thg President who has only to give sanction to the 
desjsions of the majority party in the Parliament. If, 
on the other hand, the President is to have real 


authority to appoint a Prime Minister of his choice- 


irrespective of his position in the Parliament, it is 
indisputable that he will be more than favourable to 
the President. In this case, the Prime Minister’s office 
may lose much of its significance. Thus, on the one 
hand, there is a danger of conflict between the 
President and the Prime Minister, on the other hand, 
the office of the Prime Minister is liable to become & 
superfluous institution. Much depends on the personalj- 
ties of the two, and on the conventions that may be 
followed from time to time. 

In effect, this sounds as a compromise between the 
form of government that prevails in the U.S.A. and 
the form of government that exists in England. In 
the U.S.A., the President has very wide. executive 
powers. He is independent of the Legislature, namely, 
the Congress. Even after the people have given 4 
mandate against his party in the mid-term election of 
the Congress, he has “the right divine to govern the 
wrong.” He ig the supreme head of the State. Once he 
is elected, the Congress (Legislature) cannot remove 
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him. His will is predominant and in his actions, the 
feelings of the people are supposed to be reflected, As 
Caleb Cershing has said, no head of a department can 
lawfully perform an official act against the will of the 
President. The President combines in him the two 
offices of the King and the Prime Minister. In Eng- 
land, however, the King is merely a titular head of the 
Government. For all practical purposes, the Prime 
Minister is the supreme head. A Prime Minister with 
a stable majority in the House of Commons commands 
all the executive and legislative powers. He is 
political centre. Thus the system of executive that is 
proposed in our Draft Constitution seems to have 
been designed with a view to meeting half way the 
two distinct forms of Government that prevail in the 
two advanced countries of the world, 

The President of the $.D.R.1I* is to be elected by 
an electoral college for a term of five years. Com- 
paratively speaking, this term of office is pretty long. 
The President of the U.S.A. is elected for a fixed term 
of four years. Though the Prime Minister of England, 
who is the de facto executive head, is elected for the 
term of five years, there is every possibility of his 
losing the office before the termination of his tenure. 
His position is precarious in the sense that it depends 
on the vote of the Parliament. 

Again, a restriction has been imposed on the re- 
election of the President of the §.D.R.I. He can 
seek re-election only once. That is, one can remain as 
the President gf the S.D.R.I. for a maximum period 
of ten years, consecutively or otherwise. There is Do 
such limitation in the case of the President. of the 
U.S.A. or the Prime Minister of England. It is a 
well-known fact that, Frederick. Roosevelt was elected 
as President for four times in succession. Of course, 
partly the emergency created by the war was respon- 
sible for his successive elections ; but any way there 
was no impediment to his standing for the contest. In 
England, there is absolutely no restriction on the same 
person being elected as the Prime Minister again and 
again. ._In English history, there are notable cases 
of long and continued holding of the office, as for 
example Gladstone, Disraeli or Baldwin. The limitation 
put on the re-election of the President of the 8.D.R.I. 
is justified, in view of the fact that the term of office 
is proposed to be of five years. To work-as a President 
for more than ten -years is too heavy a responsibility 





* Tho Sovereign Democratic Republic of India, 
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to be imposed on any one. And even if some one is 
prepared to bear the burden, he should not be allowed 
to do it, in his own interests as well as in the interests 
of the nation. In fact, the wisdom of keeping such a 
long tenure of office may be doubted. The tenure 
should be sufficiently long to impart stability and to 
facilitate the implementation of the plans, but it 
should not be so long as to give rise to a stale aud 
wooden administrative machinery. This point is to be 
specially considered, as once a President is elected he 
cannot be removed, howsoever incompetent he may 
prove himself. He will stick to the office for full five 
“years ald nothing can come in his way. In view of this 
monopolistic position, one should ponder whether the 
tenure of five years is rather long or not. If such 4 
long tenure is accepted, the imposition of a limitation 
on re-election Will be quite justified. 

Like the President of the U.S.A., the Indian 
President is also to be elected indirectly by an electoral 


college. The members of both the houses ‘of the Union’ 


Parliament and the elected members of the State 
Legislatures are to form the electoral college. Thus, 
the members of all these legislative bodies have 4 
heavy responsibility of - electing the executive head 
of the State. It is in the nature of things that the 
President shall be elected by an indirect election. For, 
the Direct Democracy of early Greece can no longer 
be practised by the vast multitudes of population. 
No extraordinary qualification will be demanded 
_ of a contestant for a Presidential election. In the first 
instance, he should not be less than 35 years of age. 
This is, in a way, superfluous, as hardly any one below 
that age would command such a wide influence as to 
be elected to the Presidency. And in case some- one 
does, why should he be dcbarred? Pitt the Younger 
became the Prime Minister at the age of 24, and quite 
a successful one. It seems our constitution-makers 
have preferred wisdom that is supposed to accumulate 
on passing years tc the zeal of a 


President’ than-a visionary young man: 

Another requirement for acquiring eligibility is 
that he should be qualified for the election of a mem- 
ber of the Lower House. This means that any ‘adult 
whose age is not less than thirty-five and who has a 
domicile in India can. become the supreme executive 
head of the 8.9.R.1. . 

It cannot be helped remarking that the draft _is 
silent on a. woman’s eligibility’ for the supreme executive 
post. Hence, a woman over the age of 35 is equally 
eligible to contest. Let us hope ‘that we shall find 2 
worthy President,’ unlike other countries, in some 
lady who will grace the Executive throne. 


Tue PaRuiaMENt oF THe Union or Inna 
The Pariiament of India will consist -of two Houses, 
the Upper House to be called the Council of States 
and the Lower House, the House of the People. The 
_ Council of States will represent States as units, while 


‘State has at least one representative. 


youth. Perhaps a0 
experienced elder is expected to be & more worthy ~ 
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the House of the People will represent the people of 
the Union of India as a whole. Though the distinction 
is very delicate it is important in a Federal State. 
Federalism implies the co-existence of two well- 
defined authorities ; and the people owe allegiance to 
both of them. In the words of Dicey, a federal state 
isa political contrivance intended to to reconcile e national 
unity with the maintenance of. state te rights, That “is 


‘why a a bicameral legislature ig absolutely_ necessary iD 


a. 1 Federal & State, AS a general principle, in the Upper 
House where the States are represented as units, all 
States should have equal representation, irrespective of 
the size or the population .of a Staite. While in the 
Lower House people should be represented according 
to the population ; that is, each State gets the seats 
in proportion to its population. The actual applicatio® 
of this principle can be observed in- may federal 
countries. 

In the U.S.A., there are two Houses of Legis- 
lature-—the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
In the Senate, each State sends two representatives, 
irrespective of any other consideration. For the House 
of Representatives, members are elected on the basis 
of population. The Constitution provides that the 
number of representatives should not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand of the population, but each 
In the Upper 


House of Switzerland, ‘all full cantons send two re- 
presentatives, while half-cantons send one. In the 
Commonwealth of Australia‘also, the Senate (the 


Upper House) consists of thirty-six members selected 
in equal number of six by each of the six component 
States. However, this practice is not observed in 
Canada. The Senate cf Canada is a nominated body. 
Its members are elected for life by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Cabinet. This ig an 
exception to the general practice in a federal stat, of 
allowing all Constitution Units to have equal repre- 
sentation in the Upper House. 

According to our Draft Constitution, the Council 
of States will consist of 250 members of which fifteea 
members shall be nominated by the President and the 
remainder shall represent the States as Units, and will 


. be elected by the legislatures of States. The House of 


the People will consist of not more thin 500 members 
who will be elected by direct vote of the people of 
the Union. There will be not more than one representa- 
tive for 500,000 of the population and not less than 
one for 750,000 of the population. 

While bicameral legislature is mecessary in 4 
Federal State, it is not uncommon in Unitary States 
also. Though England and France are Unitary States, 
there are two houses of legislature in. both the coun- 
tiles. It is obvious, however, that in a Unitary State, 
the Upper House will be based on a different 
principle, such as to serve as a corrective body, rather 
than to represent the Units. It would function as 2 
brake to the hasty and ill-considered action of one 


“ chamber. In England, the House of Lords’ consists of 
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about eight hundred members who are mostly here- 
ditary peers created by the Grown. It is understand- 
able that they would not enjoy the powers in equal 
measure with those of the House of Commons which 
ig an elective body, reflecting the will of the people. 
The Parliament Act of 1911 has put a serious restraint 
to the exercise of the powers by the Lords. The effect 


of that Act is that the Lords have No substantial - 


.control over ordinary legislation, as a Bill may be 
passed, if certain procedure is adopted, after two years 
even though the Lords withhold concurrence. With 
respect to a money bill, the Lords have’ absolutely 
no voice. Even if the Lords do not consent, a money 
bill can become law on the lapse of one month after 
it has been passed by the Commons, Thus, for ordinary 
legislation, the power of the Lords has been restricted 
to “suspensive veto of two years,” and for money bills 
they have no voice. However, they have substantial 


judicial power, but ‘that is exercised by a few ex- 
perienced members of the House. 
In France, the two Chambers—the Council of 


the Republic and the National Assembly—are elected 
on territorial basis. The Council is renewed ‘by 
one-half every three years. The National Assembly 
may elect, by proportional representation, Councillors 
not exceeding one-sixth of the total number of the 
Council which cannot be less than 250 nor more than 
320. War cannot be declared without a vote of the 
National Assembly and the previous -advice of the 
Council of the Republic. The National Assembly 
alone votes upon the laws. It cannot delegate this 
authority. The Council of the Repwblic examines bills 
passed in the first reading by the Assembly, and 
tenders advice. 

Though our Upper Chamber, (Council of States) 
wil@ be an clective body, it will not enjoy powers 
regarding money bills on equal terms with the House 
of the People. A money bill can originate only in the 
House of the People. After it has been passed, 2 
money bill shall be transmitted to the Council of 
States for its recommendations and the Council shall, 
within a period of thirty days from the date of its 
receipt of the Bill, return the Bill to the House of the 
People who may accept or reject the recommenda- 
tiods. 

The question of respective powers of the two cham- 
bers is rather complicated. On the one hand, it may 
be “argued, the House that is elected by the direct 
vote of the people should have a superior position as 
it reflects the will of the people. On the other hand, 
it seems that the Upper House should enjoy all 
powers on equal footing with the Lower House inas- 
much as it is an elective body. Again, it will re- 
present States as unity and hence it should not have 
an inferior position, lest it may cause among the 
States suspicion and Jack of confidence in the federal 
structure. 

The Senate .of the U.S.A. is perhaps. the. most 
powerful second chamber in the _whole_world. Its 


-two Chambers—the 
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consent by a two-thirds of majority is necessary for 


-making treaties. The importance of this provision will 


be realised if it is recalled -what a difficult 
situation arose when after the first World War the 
Senate refused to ratify the acceptance of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations even though 
President Wilson had signed it. Again it has the 
power to try all impeachments. In Switzerland, the 
‘Council of States and the 
Nationil Council—have absolutely equal powers in 
theory. No measure can be etlacted unless it has been 
approved by both. In practice, however, the Council 
of States has assumed an inferior position. 

In the Dominion of Canada, the Senate has equal 
powers with the Lower House (the House of Com- 
mons) and somewhat inferior powers with regard to 
money bills. It lacks, however, popular support 
as it is a nominated chamber. According to Laski, it 
may mot command even its own confidence. 

In the Commonwealth of Australia, the Senate 
has equal powers with the House of Representatives 
(the Lower House) except with regard to money bills. 
It has not attracted much talent as able men prefer 
to go to the Lower. House, which by convention 
controls the Executive. 

So far as the duration of the Houses is concerned, 
the Draft Constitution seeks to provide a formula 
which is a sort of compromise between. various 3ys- 
tems. The House of the People will be elected for 
five years. But the President may, in an emergency, 
extend it for one year. It may be dissolved earlier by 
the President. The Council of States will not be subject 
to dissolution, but as nearly as practicable, one-third 
of its members will retire on the expiration of every 
second year. This ig in accordance with the practice 
prevalent in the U.S.A. The Senate of the U.S.A. 
is elected for six years, but one-third of its members 


‘retire every second year. In Switzerland, the method 


of choice as well as the term of office of the members 
of the Council°of State is decided by cantons them- 
selves. Hence there is no uniform practice. Fourteen 
cantons elect their representatives for four years, 
eight cantons elect for three years and three cantons 
elect for one year only. In Cansda, the Senate con- 
sists of members nominated for lifé by the Governor 
while the House cf Commons is elected for five 
years. In Australia, the term of the Upper House 
(Senate) is six years, one-half retiring every three 
years, while the Lower House (the House of the 
Representatives) is elected for three years, but may 
be dissolved earlier by the Governor-General. 

The President has a right to address both or 
either of the Houses of Parliament and may send to 
the Parliament message with regard to any Bill 
which is pending. The Parliament should give pre- 
cedence to the matter referred to in his message over 
other business. This has ‘been adopted from the 
U. S. A. where the President has such rights, Again, 
the President shall address the Parliament at the 
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opening of each Session and shall inform the reason 
why it has been summoned. This is in vogue in the 
U. K. where the King addresses the Parliament. 

Provision hes been made for the joint session 
of both the houses for. certain kinds of business. 
There will be a joint session when a Bill has been 
passed by one House and rejected by another,—or 
the Houses have finally disagreed as to the amend- 
ment to be made in the Bill or more than six months 
elapse from the date of the reception of the Bill by 
the other house, without being passed by it. If a Bill 
is passed in the joint session by a majority it shall 
be deemed to have been passed by both the Houses. 
In some other countries. also, there is a provision for 
joint sessions to transach cértain extraordinary busi- 
ness. For example, in Switzerland, the Council of 
States and the National Assembly meet in the joint 
session for electing the Federal Council (Executive), 
the Federal Tribunal, the _ Chancellor and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Federal Army, for decid- 
ing conflicts of jurisdiction and for exercising rights 
of pardon. 

The effect of thi this provision fora joint_ session 
would be that the Up Upper House will not exercise_any 
of its powers in an ubreasonable 1 <manner..In fact, the 
whole range ¢ of its _powers_ is narrowed down n_by_this 


provision. The result is that the Upper House will 





function more or less as a mere advisory or consulta-, 


tive body in a way that establishes supremacy of 
the House of the People which reflects the will of the 
people. On the other side, it is a sad reflection on the 
eprésentation of States as Constituent Units. 


THE FEDERAL JupicaTrurr oF INDIA 


There ts no better test of the excellence of a Govern- 
ment than the eficiency of its judicial system. 
—Lorp Bryce 

The existence of an independent and impartial 

judicial system is absolutely necessary. for.the safe- 

guard of rights and liberties that the Constitution 


may bestow upon the people. In a Federal State, the. 


judicial system is all the more important as it is 
considered to be the ctistodian and guardian of the 
Constitution. The division of. powers, supremacy. of 
the constitution and rigidity of the constitution : 

thesé are essential features of a federation. From this 


it follows that there should be a body to interpret the. 


constitution and to secure its observance, This means 
that a well-organized and independent 
tribunal is the sine qua non of.a Federal State. The 
modern States have tried to realise the importance 
of the judiciary and have tried to make it independent 
and impartial. 


The Supreme Court of the U. 8. A. has a "power. 
if a_law passed- 
either by a State Legislature or by a federal legis-. 


to declare a law unconstitutional, . 


lature is against the terms of the Constitution, ‘Two 
examples may be given of the exercise of this power. 
In: 1791, the Congress sanctioned the establishment of 


judicial. 


ee Se 
. question of law as 
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the Bank of the United States in the face of the 
violent opposition from certain States. ‘The Bank 
opened a branch in Baltimore in the State of Mary- 
land, the legislature of which imposed, in 1818, 2 
stamp tax on the circulating notes of all banks 
located in the State without its own charter, The 
Bank refused to pay the tax. The Supreme Court, in 
an appeal filed by the Bank against the decision of 
the Maryland Court, held that the Congress had an 
implied power to start the bank and therefore the 
State Jaw was illegal and void. Similarly, the Supreme 
Court can declare a federal jaw unconstitutional. In 
1916, the Congress prohibited inter-State trade in 
goods made by child labour. This law interfered with 
industry, a matter that was within the jurisdiction of 
the States. Hence the Supreme Court declared the 
law passed by. ie Congress unconstitutional. On the 
‘same ground . interference with industries, the 
National ae Recovery Act was, declared un-~ 
constitutional in 1935. 

Such a thing is impossible in a Unitary State like 
England. The Parliament is a sovereign body. It can 
pass any Jaw and no authority can question its’ 
validity. Not only that but Parliament can, by an 
‘amendment to the law, virtually override the. deci- 
sions of the Courts. As for example, Parliament 
enacted the Trade Disputes Act in 1906 as it did not 
approve of the judicial decision in the Taff Vala Case 
(1901). It was declared in’ this case that the Trade 
Union as a body was bound to suffer for the mistakes 
of the officers of the Union in the conduet of a strike. 
Parliament - thought that ‘the Trade Union move- 
ment will be hampered, so it passed the Act, by which 
the Trade Union was not to be held peransule for 
the mistake of its officers. 

According to our Draft Constitution, there shall 
be a Supreme Court of India. It will have oriffnal 
jurisdiction in any dispute between the Government 
of India and one or more States or between the 
Government of India and any State or States on one 
side and one or more States on the other, or betwee? 
two or more States, in so far as the dispute in- 
volves any question on which the existence or extent 
of'a legal right depends. Thus, the Supreme Court will 
be, just as in the US.A., the custodian and guardian 
of the constitution, Tt-can declare any law either 
passed by the Union Parliament or the State legis- 
lature null and’ void. The States will have, theréby, 
no fear of encroachment by the Centre upon the 
spheres specifically allotted to them, and upon those 
acts which are within their jurisdiction. 

, On its appellate side, the Supreme Court shall 
conduct certain appeals. Thus, for example, an appeal 
may be filed to the Supreme Court from_any judgment, 
decree or final order of a_High Court jf the High 
Court certifies that _the. case_involyes_a substantial 
“fo the’ interpretation of the. 
coistitution. If the. High Court has refused to grant 
such a certificaté, the Supreme Court may itself grant 
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ecial leave for similar reagon, Appeals may. also 
ie from the States which constitute at presedt 
the British Indian Provinces if the High Court certifies 
under certain circumstances, such as, when the amount 
or value of the subject-matter is not less than twenty 
thousand rupees. ° 

As ancillary functions of the Supreme Court, the 
Supreme Court has to give its opinion if the Presi- 
dent consults it on any vital question. Similarly, it 
has to decide an important dispute if it is referred 
to it by the President. . 

When it is realised that the Supreme Court has 
to perform vitally important functions, it is necessary 
to understand how the Supreme- Court ' will be 
constituted. For, ultimately much depends upon the 
persons who constitute the Court. 

The Supreme Court will consist of the Chief Justice 
of India and not less than seven judges. Judges are 
to be appointed hy the President after consultation 
with such of the Judges of the Supreme. Court and 
High Courts in the States as may be necessary. The 
Chief Justice should be always consulted. 

The method of appointment of Judges is one of 
those ticklish problems that have pudzled the political 
thinker and scientist alike. There are three different 
methods of appointing judges. They may be nominated 
by the Executive, as is the practice-in most of the 
countries; or they may be elected by the Legislature as 


ig done in Switzerland and U.SS.R., or they may be- 


elected directly by the people, following the method 
prevalent in some of the Swiss Cantons and the States 
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that appoints or selects them. Experience of all the 
countries shows that, on the whole, appointment by 
the Executive is the best method, provided certain 
conditions are observed. In case of the system of 
election by either : the Legislature or the people, 
Judges have to adopt all sorts of tactics in order to 
secure votes. This means, the Judges have to woo the 
political parties. That is why in the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, Canada, Australia and other countries the 
Judges are appointed by the Executive. With a view 
to making them independent and impartial, generally 
it is provided that Judges shall hold office “during 
good behaviour.” ‘ Our Draft Constitution provides 
that a Judge of the Supreme Court will hold office 
till he attains the age of sixty-five. He cannot be 
removed unless certain procedure is followed. The 
President may pass an order of removal if an ‘address 
supported by not less than two-thirds of the members 
present and voting has been presented to him by both 
the Houses of Parliament, desiring the removal of @ 
Judge on the ground of either misbehaviour or in- 
capacity. In other. words, it means that he will hold: 
office during good behaviour, unless incapacity is 
proved. Even on this ground, the Parliament has to 
secure a majority by two-thirds. That means 2 few 
dissatisfied members cannot remove a Judge unless 
there is a strong proof of his misbehaviour or in- 
capacity. Under these provisions, his position is quite 
independent. Not only that but his salary, allowances 
and rights in respect of leave as well ag pension shell 
not be varied to his disadvantage, after having been 


of the US.A. None of these methods is perfect, as the fixed up by the Parliament at the time of his 
judges may tend to become subservient to the body appointment.. : 
:0:——_ 
' 6 
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A Study in Dominion Status, 


By Pror. J. SEN, 3A. (Oxon) 


Tus description of the British Empire as 29 Common- 
wealth of Nations or Free States has an air of smug- 
ness about it. It suggests uniformity without variation 
and a pattern of freedom fer all. This association bas 
changed so rapidly in meaning and content during the 


laste century that to fit it into a phrase or a formula, 


would be to deny its very richness.and vitality. We 
have travelled a long way sitce Durham's time. 
Canada and Australia led the way and South Africa 
joined the procession, the entry of the Irish free State 
gave the first touch of colour and quickened. the pace, 
and today more have joined up, India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. There was a time when members on the march 
looked to Canada for leadership and inspiration,-for 4 
time the Union of South Africa forged ahead and left 
others behind, and now India is catching up with the 
rest. and going full steam ahead. tts 


~. 


. Commonwealth. 


In spite of variations the Irish struggle in many 
ways has supplied the inspiration, the technique and 
ideal of the Indian independence movement. The sign- 
posts on the Irish road to freedom are clear to all 
students of Empire politics-—the Irish awakening of 
the eighteenth century after age-long oppression, eX- 
ploitation and domination by the Anglo-Scottish 
Protestant settlers, the spacious days of Grattan, the 
Anglo-Irish Union, the Repeal movement, Home Rule 
agitation, the death of Home Rule, Sinn Fein and Civil 
War, the birth of the Irish Republic; partition and 
dominion status, and the removal one by one of all 
symbols of association with the Crown and the 
But this is perhaps an  over- 
simplification of Anglo-Irish relations and of the Irish 
revolution. Irish temperament and emotion, the Irish 
sense of nationhood, Ireland’s debt to France and 
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continental political thought and her devotion to 
rigid doctrine of freedom or independence are some of 
the characteristic features of the struggle distinguish- 
ing it from the.simple demand of the elder Dominions 


for equality and sovereignty. Ireland has not gone the. 


way of Canada or Australia. She has attained dominion 
status, not in the usual constitutional or evolutionary 
manner, but through. armed resistance and revolution ; 
though enjoying dominion sovereignty she has refused 
to “come into” the Empire or Commonwealth ; though 
acceding to the Statute of Westminster she has nol 
accepted her association with the Crown ‘and Common- 


wealth ag “Free” and unfettered and has dogmatically. 


stood aside when other Dominions have freely admitted 
their loyalty and obligations to the British Crown ; 
while the British Dominions, on the whole, have been 
off-shoots of the British race, messengers and outposts 


of British culture and power, Ireland, a Gaelic nation, . 


has herself beea a mother and nursery of nations, 4 
giver of emigrants, developing her own Gaelic culture 
and guarding it against the contamination of British 
culture which is a foreign culture. 

The true starting point of the Irish struggle is the 
Easter Week Rebellion of 1916. The constitutional 
method, an essentially British method, of solving the 
Anglo-Trish dispute was given up, the ideal of Home 
Rule under the British Crown was abandoned, the 
English doctrine of compromise was rejected, and 
Ireland quickly assimilated the rigid; doctrinaire and 
absolute political theories of the continent. The ideal 
behind the Revolution of 1916 was that of Rousseau, 
not that of Locke or Burke, the theory of natural 
rights, not the evolutionary doctrine of the British 


philosophers. The men of 1916 were a few intellectuals,. 


- but they foreed the pace of the Irish struggle and 
opened before the Irish people the vision of complete 
and absolute freedom. The martyrs of 1916 kindled the 
fire, and out of its ashes was created the ideal, the 
eatchword, the dream of a _Republic, sovereign and 
independent. Patrick Pearse, one of the *jeaders of the 
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’ Rousseau’s dooisihes of the purity of the “general will.’ 


Haster ‘Week "Rebellion, . wrote as follows sOme time . 


. before his execution : 


“I make the contention that the national 
demand of Ireland is fixed and determined, that the 
demand has been made by every generation, that 
we of thid generation ¥eceive it as a trust from our 
fathers, that we are bound: by it, that we have not 
the right to alter it or ‘fo abate. it by ofe jot or 
tittle . Ireland’s historic claim'is for separation. 
Treland . ‘has. authorised no man- to -abate that 
claim.” 


Even when the rebellion collapsed and Ireland 
descended from her dream to the hard réality of the 
Anglo-Irish treaty, Erskine Childers, in a speech before 
the constituent assembly, questioned whether “this 
assembly shall, or even can, ‘surrender its Own in- 
dependence,” 





_s 
1 Survey of British LE LETS Problem of Nationality, 
(Institute of International Affairs), p. 99. 


atid he reinforced his argument by - 


The surrender of national independence was an in- 
justice. Even if the community willed this surrender, 
its will was no longer pure? 

The Treaty of 1921 marks the anti-climax in 
ireland’s struggle. British persuasion and genius for 
compromise won the battle. Ireland crossed from 
revolution to constitutionalism, descended from dream 
to reality, from full and unfettered freedom to Domi-_ 
nion Status, and bowed down to partition, waiving for 
the moment the ideal of an undivided state. Since 1921, 
the one thread running through all the Anglo-Irish 
controversies has been the unnoticed but nevertheless 
growing triumph of the British constitutional technique 
over the.dying doctrine of the Easter week proclama- 
tion and of the First Irish Dail setting up a united, 
sovereign and independent Irish republic. Griffith, 
Collins and Cosgrave .suecumbed to British blandish- 
ments. So did De Valera on assuming office in 1932. 
Political reality killed political romance. A new fact, 
the imperfect state, killed the old dream of establishing 


“here and now the perfect Irish Commonivealth. When 


Griffith and others of the Irish delegation defended the 
treaty of 1921 by saying that they had accepted “free. _ 
dom to achieve freedom,” they surrendered for- ever - 
the Irish brand of freedom which was full and clear for | 
the British variety which in the event has proved to 
be a snare. Frora 1982 onwards De Valera, protesting: 
his attachment to the Irish Revolutionary doctrine of 
1916-19 and removing one by one all~the symbols-of 
Trish association with the British Crown and Common. 
wealth, has nevertheless yielded to the gentle pressure 


of the British parliamentary method and of British 


culture ;. and Ireland today, whatever internal and 
symbolic freedom she has won, remains, where she was 
a quarter century ago, a British Dominion, althoyBh 
Eire’s constitution does not admit it, and a state split. 
in two. “Ireland had moved too rapidly to freedom to 
be certain where its essence lay.” 

A synoptic survey of the Irish and Indian struggles 
for fredom, of the growing and fading emotions on 
both sides, of rising and falling fortunes, and of the 
final scenes in the developing tragedy would not ‘only. 
reveal numerous points in common but also some 
characteristic deviations, India, like Ireland and unlike 
other dominions, began as a conquered and subjugated 
race. The English conquest meant strong and unified 
Government no doubt, as in Ireland, but it also began 
a long trail of oppression, exploitation and domination 
of an ancient and wholly different people by the ruling 
race. Poverty and degradation, the twin evils of foreign 
domination, had the same corroding effect on the 
Indian and Yrish mind, and Macaulay’s malicious’ des- 
cription of the Indian character has its parallel in Dean 
Swift's pune castigation of Treland in the early 





2 Mansergh: The Irish Free State : Its Government and Politics, 
pp. 43-4, 


3 Pakenham: Peace by Ordeal, p. 320. 
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eighteenth century as “this land of slaves where al] are 
fools and all are knaves.”* 


And yet this misery and eae grees in 
both lands a strong nationalism impatielt of alien rule 
and exploitation, and a cultural renaissance which sup- 
plied the vital spark to the revolutionary struggle that 
followed. Dean Swift, in his Drapter’s totter wrote as 
follows : 

“I have looked over all the English and Irish 
statutes without finding any law that makes Ireland 
depend upon England, any more than England does 
upon Ireland.” 

Addressing his own people he says: 

“By the Laws of God, of Nature, and of your 
country, you are, and ought to be, as free a, people 
as your brethren in England.” 

This was the first sign of Irish awakening. For 
‘about two centuries from that day to the growth of 
Sinn Fein under Griffith’s leadership Ireland developed 
a-fanatical nationalism opposed to British political and 
economic exploitation The Drapier’s Letters in their 
historical context are. a passionate protest against 
economic exploitation and a- plea for Irish  self- 
sufficiency. From economic self-sufficiency to political 
freedom was an easy step, ad nineteenth century Trish 
-history is a record of growing political nationalism, 
‘reinforced by a. cultural revival with its ceftre and 
source of inspiration in the Gaelic Ledgue. The Indian 
struggle has been. woven in the same pattern as the 
Trish. It began as a struggle:for “Swadeshi” and 
widened intu a campaign for “Swaraj,” reinforced by 4 
cultural renaissance, deeper and more widespread than 
the Irish movement. India not only became a nation 
in the political sense, she began a discovery of her 
glorious past and started a literary revival which has 
produced vastly more momentous results than the 
Tri Gaelic movement. Notwithstanding her deep 
divisions in the -past, flamboyantly exposed by her 
critics, and her communal and sectional differences in 
the present, India as a political and cultural unit has 
been taken for granted, and all revolutionary move- 
ments and plans for constitutional reform have started 
with the premise of Indian whity. In Ireland, the 
Home Rule agitation down to 1914, also stood on the 
unassailable foundation of an, indivisible state. The 
breach between the north and the south, between 
Protestant Unionists and Catholic nationalists was yet 
to come, “As Bernard Shaw put it in, his characteristic 
and” pungefit: manner : 

“IT am a genuine, typical Trishman of the 
Danish, Norman, Cromwellian and Scotch invasions. 
I am violently and arrogantly Protestant by family 
tradition, ‘but let no English Government therefore 
count on my allegiance. [ am English enough to be 
an inveterate Republican and Home Ruler.* 

The present century began for both Ireland and 
India on 2 note of robust pptimism followed by dis- 





4~ Jonathan Swift : The Drapier’s Letters. 
5 G. B, Shaw : John Bull's Other Island, Preface for Politicians. 
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ilusion and discord. Home Rule for all Ireland was all 
but achieved in 1914, party differences were buried ald 
Treland as one unit steod by England in her hour of 
trial. The Anglo-Irish problem came so near a complete 
and final solution that Sir Edward Grey, British 
Foreign Secretary, declared on the eve of the war that 
“Treland was the one bright spot.” But behind this 
“brightness” worked the dark Hegelian dialectics. HoMe 
Rule for all Ireland generated the Ulster separatist 
movement, and the agonising protegs ended in the 
partition of Ireland and the acceptance of Dominion 
Status by the Irish Free State, In India, the optimism 
and the emotion crealed by the Russo-Japanese war 
were arrested by the Partition’ of Bengal, the seeds of 
disunién were sown and the first steps were taken _ 
towards a divided India by the separate electorate 
system of the Moriey-Minto scheme. 

The Indo-Irish parallel is closer from the second 
and third decades. In 1921, Ireland crossed from revo- 
lution to constitutionalism and England began her 
conquest of the Irish mind by the liberal and parlia- 
mentary method. In India, in 1919, the British Govern- 
ment took the irrevocable step of introducing the 


- British type of parliamentary democracy which began 


a subtle penetration of the Indian mind, and has been 
working like a ferment in Indian politics from that day 
to this. Since then the broad fact in the Indo-Irish 
parallel has been the growing urge towards an annul- 
ment or avoidance of partition. In Ireland, the 
Constituent Act of 1922 built on the foundation of. 
“freedom to achieve freedom.” One by one the symbolei 
of association with the. Commonwealth were rejected. 
Treland did not‘for a moment surrender her ideal of » 
sovereign and independent republic, and the Externall 
Relations Act and the revised constitution of 1937 
underlined this ideal. But the major premiss in De 
Valera’s programme has been the ending of partition. 
Force had failed to maintain Irish Unity during the 
critical years 1914-19, now the British parliamentary, 
and persuasive fhethod was tried, the doses of ‘freedom” - 
administered to the Irish Free State, the rejection off 
all forms of violence and even the declaration of the 
Trish Republican Army: as an illegz] organisation (193@)/ 
were all meant to serve the major aim of Irish politica, 
a reunion of the two Irelands. De Valera thought tha + 
‘liberation’ was almost achieved and he was head ¢ 
towards ‘unification’ But fifteen years of Fianna Fy-il 
administration. failed to achieve either libration. ~ or 
unification. Ireland is still far from the 1916 ideail- of 
freedom. She is still a member of the Commonvewy Ith 
whether she admits it or not, and the prospect qf a 
union of all Ireland is still a mirage in Irish polftiy s, 
India started under better auspices than Trail ind. 
Treland was ‘out to unsettle a settled fact, Indim Viried 
her best to avoid a split. Iveland created a docthil .c of 
freedom and wrecked the unity of the State, ? India 
refused to define freedom and tfied to save botily free. 


-dom and unity. The movement for freedom andi unity 


raced together. This. explains the twin ideals a Con- 
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gress—united India and ‘Swaraj. In achieving this, the 
path of negation and armed resistatce was given up, 
violence: was eschewed, in place of a rigid doctrine of 
independence a more viable doctrine of freedom ‘was 
formulated and all major political parties agreed to 
tread the path of negotiation and parliamentary or 
constitutional technique. This has been the one thread 
running through the tangled skein of Indian politics. 
Whether India learnt by Irish experience is a matter 


of conjecture. As it is, India escaped the Irish “Peace 


by Ordeal,” deliberately and with-eyes open she chose 
"the doustitutional path, she tried to devise a Govern- 
ment for all, “a Government that divides us least,” 
and trimmed her ideal to suit the prevailing trend of 
polities in order to prevent a fepeauen of the Irish 
disaster of 1916-19. 

And yet India today, like ‘Treland, ‘stands divided. 
The subtle persuasive and constitutional device has 
failed to keep India together. Communal agreements 

_ or pacts, proposals for an Indian federation, the 
Cabinet Mission plan—these and other palliatives nob 
only failed to arrest but even helped the rupture that 
was growing within the body politic. In theory or strict 
law, the unity of both Ireland and India has been 
consistently admitted. Apart from: the device of Home 
Rule which in essence was Home Rule for all Ireland, 
the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, which was an 
official recognition of the two-nation theory was giveR 
the appearance of an all-Ireland solution, the Anglo- 
Trish treaty of 1921 was of the same pattern, the 
Constituent Act of 1922, as the preamble shows’, built 
on the same foundation, and it was as late as s 1924 that 
a Boundary Commission created a separate State of 
Northern Ireland which was finally given de facto 
though not de jure recognition by the new Irish 
Constitution of 1937. In India, beginning from the 
federal scheme of 1985, all solutions have had the 
appearance of all-India solutions. The Cabinet Mission 
plan had that one merit, if no other. Even the Mount- 
batten plan of June 3, 1947, was a pin for all India. 
But behind this facade of Indian unity worked the 
western democratic process. Congress, treading the 
constitutional path, had to admit the logic of consti- 

.tutionalism. Self-determination, again a western doc- 
trine, followed logically from the democratic notion. 
De Valera and others had argued that ifthe British 
would only: consent to ‘stand aside’, the Irishmen of 
North and’ South would’ settle their differences on the 


‘principle of Government ‘by consent.’ But the North-_ 


erners did, not ‘consent? to.the British ‘standing aside.’ 
India also walked into the snare of logic. Self- 
determination, logically pursued, tore the veil of the 
Mountbatten plan and’ India accepted partition. But 
truncated India is still called ‘India’ which is no more 
a reality but a legal fiction. 

Unity has been sacrificed, what of status? Treland 
began with a clear-cut doctrine of independetce and 


t 





6 Leo Kohn: The Constitution of the Irish Free State, p. 389. 
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ended with dominion status. India has never formu: 
lated a doctrine and is trying to discover her rightful 
place in the comity of nations. That there are risks in 
doctrines is clear from the Irish case. The one part of 
the British Empire whith has completely separated 
itself from the Empire is the United States. Lecky's 
vivid and eloquent description’ testifies to the absence 
of any doctrine behind thé American: revolution. 
There was no fog in the American mind. The rapid 


.march of events led the colonists forward and it was 


an English revolutionary, “Thomas Paine, who in an 
anonymous pamphlet with the significant title 
“Commonsense” for the first time pointed to the esta- 
blishment of an Independent American Republic as the 
only solution. India, splendidly equipped for an 
independent role, has failed to give her ideal of 
independence a concrete shape. Much more than any 
other. part of the Empire, much more than Ireland, 
India has been a mother and nursery of nations, Bot 
only developing the highest type of culture but even 
carrying that culture far and wide and creating 8 
cultural empire of her own. This culture has penetrated 
not only the student, the scholar and the common- man, 
it has even run through the gamut of Indian politics. 
When Pandit Nehru holds the Asian Relations Con- 
ference or writes the Discovery of India, he not 00 

tries to interpret the beauly and majesty of India’s 
past, the variety and unity of India’s culture and her 
claim to Asian leadership, he also indicates India’s 
stature among the nations. of today. But whatever 
height India may have attained in’ metaphysical 
Speculations she has produced: no political philosophy. 
Her ancient treatises on polities, like those of Kautilya 
and Manu, are positive and practical, not, speculative 
in the western sense. While India has taken the road 
to freedom she has no clear-cut definitions for freqiom 
or sovereignty or’ independence. The doctrinaire@free-: 
dom of. the Irish republicans may have cost the Irish 
people the freedom of their dream, but an imprecise 
freedom such as India has been trying to achieve has* 
been leading her to 2 cul-de-sac. After toying with 
dominion status, Congress, at its ‘Tripuri session, 
declared independence to be the goal, and the Inde- 
pendence Day Pledge declared that India must sever 
the British connexion und attain Pirna Swaraj. -The 
goal-is stated but not defined. Two years later 
‘(August 8, 1942), the AI. C. C. passed the “Quit 
India” resolution and demanded independence. Bud in- 
dependence was not given a precise content. Indepen- 
dence meant the withdrawal of British power. It 
emphasised India’s self-determination to determine her 
own constitution. It laid down no doctrine, clearly it 
did not envisage separation® from the Commonwealth. 
The Draft Constitution of India (February, 1948). is a 
thoroughly practical document with no positive 
reference to the people as the source of all power as in 





_ 7% Wecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Vol, 1V- 
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diticle 2, of the trish Constituent Act, There is nothing _ 


in the form of Oath to indicate India’s. Status,:-and 
the Objectives Resolution of the Constituent Assembly, 
declaring India to be “a Sovereign Independent Repub- 
lic” is replaced by “one declaring it to be a “Sovereign 
Democratic. Republic, 2, significant departure which 
has raised more problems than it has solved. “There is 
néthing much ih a name,” the Piéamble declares, and 
thee is no doubt that words have lost their old mean- 
ings now-a-days. The Austinian theory of sovereignty 
and the gloss of Sir Henry Maine are no more appli- 
cable to the fa%t-changing and plastic politics of today. 
Freedom, sovereignty, independence are used promis- 
cuously. Eire is 2 .‘sovereign and independent republic’ 
according to the constitution of 1987; Iraq obtained 
sovereign and independent status in. 1932, Egypt 
became sovereign and independent in 1936, the Union 
of South Africa asserted its status as a sovereign and 
independent state by the Status of Union Act and the 
Executive Functions and Seals Act of 1984. Obviously 
these words are now mere cliches and have .lost their 
old values like a hat which. has lost its shape because 
everybody wears it. ee. . 

’ ‘That India, after : August 15, 1947, has become 
independént, completely independent, is being pro- 
claimed, ‘and with a ring of sincerity Chich is beyond 
all doubt, by all responsible leaders. And yet India is 
a Dominion, at any rate for the present, not like the 
Trish Free State which accepted Dominion Status under 
pressure from Lloyd George who’ threatened: Ireland 
with “immediate and terrible: war” but of her own 
free will’* In normal times there. is nothing to lose 
and everything, to gain from Dominion Status as it is 
-today. But a dominion is put to the severest and most 
practical test at_a ‘time of growing ‘international tén- 
sion. Foreign relations and foreign policy -become 
mof vital than internal sovereignty. Freedom of action 
in theory has to be put into practice, and a Dominion 
has to make up its mind without.restraint or, embarrass- 
ment. And this becomes cledrly impossible, however 
slender the tie and whatever the treaty with Britain 


-- 





9 Draft Constitution of India, Schedule UI, p. 166. 

10 Braft Constitution of India, Preamble. 

11 After the Cabinet Mission proposals and before the Mount- 
batten plan, Shree. Radhakrishnan, spealing on the objectives resolution 
in ,the Constituent Assembly frankly stated his objection to Dominion 
Status (A. C.. Banerjec : Constituent Assembly of India, p. 300), But 
Pandit Nehru’s speeches clouded the issue {A. C. Banerjee : Jbid, 
pp. 419, 194-5, 200, 308). 
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or members of the Commonwealth. Independence 
‘ granted-by an Act of the British. Parliament is 


secondary independence, and Britain legitimately 


“expects some “gid pro quo and genuine support from. 


every dominion in her hour of trial. 

‘Sir Alfred Zimmern, talking of the British Empire 
after ‘the first World:War, described it'as “an entente” 4 
His purpose was to.emphasise the predominantly nol- 
British character of the Empire and the looseness of 
the tie. But in the context of history an “entente” has 
a sense more significant and vital than that. When on 
the eve of the war an Entente Cordiale was formed 
with France or a “triple entente” with France and 
Russia, Britain emphasised rather the obligations of 
members than their freedom of action in view of the 
impending war with Germany. India is a Dominion, 
a non-British Dominion bound by -no ties of race, 
religion or culture with the British Units of the 
Commonwealth, and yet the obligation rests on her of 
helping Britain during the coming crisis. That, Britain 
too is anxious about it is evidertt from the outspoken 
speech of Admiral Taylor in the House of Commons* 
on March 8 last in which he expressed his concern that 
owing to the establishment of the new dominions, - 
different from Canada, South Africa and Australia 
“who are our kith-and kin,” Britain might not have 
naval bases in the Indian Ocean in view of the possi- 
bility of a third world war. . 

‘ . The forthcoming session of the Constituent Assem- 
bly will indicate India’s final choice. In the making of 
that choice a gréat deal will depend upon the 
psychological factor‘ of the moment. Years ago, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, in ‘his book, The Indian Struggle, had 
indicated in the plainest terms where Indis’s destiny 
really Jay. He had argued clearly against Dominion 
Status and in favour of the fullest independence. 
There was a sting in Anglo-Indian relations in which 
the present generdtion, in the traditional Indian spirit 
of tolerance and forgiveness, may forget, or may not. 
Whatever the gecision, let it be frank. and clear, If 
India chooses to come. out of the Commonwealth, no 
one is going to prevent it. If,‘on the other hand, she 
elects to remain a Dominion, the moral as well as the 
legal obligations of a Dominion should be frankly 
appreciated and. fulfilled. ; ; 


12 Sir Alfred Zimmetn: The Third British Empire, pp. 445. 
* Reported in the Statesman, Dak. Edition, March 12, 1948, * 
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: I ; 
Tun first Saeatiba. which logically arises, is ,whatis the 
position -of the present judiciary ? Next, what is its 
historical background ? What changes from time 0 
time came over the judiciary from the time the East 
India Company and later on the British Crown appeared 
on the stage ? What is the constitution of the present 
courts in India with reference to appeals to the Privy 
Council? What is the position of the Judiciary in 
other countries? These are more-or less allied ques- 
tions which follow one after the other."The Judiciary 
in India for the last two hundred or three hundred 
years was not altogether free irom executive inter- 
ference. These are velevant enquiries for a proper 
appreciation of ‘my suggestions as to what shape the 
future Indian judiciary may or should take. At the same 


time we cannot altogether overlook techiicalities mixed 


up with the subject under investigation. 

Now I come straight to a brief historical retros- 
pect. From 1600 to 1765, the Hast India Company were 
primarily traders. The constitution and privileges of 
the Company were ’ defined by Tlizabeth’s famous 
Charter of 31ist December, 1600. : 

In 1615 the necessary authority was given to the Com- 
pany by grant of James I, who had renewed Elizabeth's 
Charter and made it perpetual by the Charter of 1600. 
But the first provision for the exercise of judicial 
powers by the East India Company - ‘Was made by 
Charles II in 1661. — 

The transition of the Company from a ‘trading 
association to a territorial sovereign ‘invested with 
powers of Civil and Military Government. proceeded & 
step further when by Charter of 1668 Charles II trans- 
ferred the Island of Bombay to the Company. . The 
Company was authorised to make Jaws and ordinancés 
for the good govérnment and administration of justice 

_ ofsthe Port and Island*and of the inhabitant thereof 
and also to- exercise authority ‘through its Governors 
and other’ officers. The privileges‘ of the Company 
were renewed and confirmed by James If’s ‘Charter in 


1686. James II conferred upon the Company the power- 


of establishing & municipality to authorise the Mayor 
end Aldermen to become a Court of Record with power 
to try civil and enminal causes. To cut a long story 
short, in 1726 a Royal Charter was granted establish- 
ing or reconstituting. municipalities at Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta and the Mayor’s court was invested with 
civil jurisdiction. Provision was made for q regular 
system of appeal from this Court to the Governor and 
Council and thence to the King in Council. Authority 
was given to the Governor and Councils of these 
settlements to make bylaws and ordinances: which had 
to be confirmed by the Court of Directors. According 
fo some judicial authorities, the English criminal law 


was introduced at the Presidency towns of J ye by the 
Charter of 1726. 

From 1767 to 1786, came British Parliamentary 
intervention, The establishment of the ‘Company’s 
territorial sovereignty in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa wa 
‘a direct prelude to Parliamentary intervention in its 
affairs. In 1769, a new agreement was rfiade by Parlia- 
ment with the Company for five years. . 

On the 26th of March 1774, by a Charter was 
established the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal 
and which was a Court of Record. This Court consisted 
‘of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Justices, By 
Clause 3, they were appointed by the King under the 
Royal Seal and they held office during the King’s 
pleasure. By Clause 4 they were Justices of the Peace 
and Coroners in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and were 
given such authority as the ‘Justices of the King’s 
Bench in England. Sir Elija Impey was its first Chief 
Justice. Within three years after the. Queen’s Pro- 
clamation were enacted the. Civil Procedure Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code and almost immediately there- 
after the Indian Penal Code. They applied to the 
whole Indian Empire and all Courts were governed by 
the procedure therein laid down except the Supreme 
Courts established by Royal Charter. Along with the 
passing of these Codes one uniform system of adminis- 
tration for justice was adopted. 

The next step was the abolition of the Supreme 
Courts in the three presidency towns atid to constitute 
inf each presidency ‘town a High Court of Judicature 
which would be supreme over all the Courts bot in 
the presidency towns and in the mofussil. = 

On.the 6th of August 1861, an Act was ee 
whereby the Crown was empowered to establish, by 
Letters Patent, a High Court of Judicature for Bengal 
and, by similar Letters Patents, High Courts at Madras 
and Bombay and to abolish the Supreme Court and 
the Sadar Dewany and Sadar Nizamut Adawluts. It 
is not my purposé to analyse or examine the different 
provisions of the Letters Patents which speak for them- 
selves. The next statute which bears on the subject is 
the Government of India Act of 1935. I shall deal with 
it later. On the 25th of December 1800, a Supreme 
Court at Madras was established by a Royal Charter. 
On the 8th December 1823, was constituted a Supreme 
Court at Bombay by another Charter. It is impossible 
to go into details within a short compass nor is 
it necessary for this purpose. The history of the 
judicial institution in the mofussil and of the Sadar 
Dewany and Sadar Nizamut Adawluts which existed at 
the same time as the Courts of the presidency towns 
will be found fully discussed in Morley, Cowell and 
other similar works. 


With regard to the laws administered, the. Courta 
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established by the Crown and Parliament for the most 
part applied English law both civil and criminal ; 
exceptions were made in favour of Hindus and Maha: 
medans, that in suits against parties of either of those 
religions, by whomsoever they might be brought, 
whether by Européans or Natives of the soil, the law 
of the defendant should prevail. Their proceedings 
were also governed by the English law of procedure 
until 1834, they for the most part were amenable to 
the legislative authority of Parliament and to such 
regulations of Government as the Supreme Courts 
might choose to acknowledge and register. 

The Mofussil Courts, on the other hand, had 
nothing to do with English law but were amenable in 
all respects to the regulations of Government or where 
no regulations were applicable, were directed to proceed 
according to justice, equity and good conscietce; that 
is to say, in cases for which no law was provided the 
Judges were authorised to use the best discretion they 
possessed. There was no law of contract, no law of 
sugeession, no law of transfer, no territorial law, Do 
law of evidence, no law of administration. of deceased 
estates, barring Hindu and Mohammedan law. The 
wide field from which all specific law was absent, was 
gradually reclaimed+and brought within the limits of 
civilization. The process wad very slow and until the 
establishment of the Indian Law Commission, the 
Imperial Legislature in 1884 could hardly be said even 
to have started work, The procedure of those courts 
was such as was from time to time prescribed by the 
Regulations, which by the constant process of repeal 
and amendment gave a very uncertain and obscure 
expression to the rules which they provided. 

To cut the long History short, the abolition of the 
East India Company, the assumption of direct respon- 
sibigity of Government by the English Crown and the 
conSlidation of the Indian Empire ulder the Queen 
in 1858—all these tended to amalgamate the rival sets 
of judicial institutions and bridge over the wide gulf 
separating the laws they administered and the proce~ 
dure they observed. A uniform criminal law, a uniform 
system of Courts; of procedure, civil and criminal, 
equal liability to the jurisdiction with due regard for 
exclusive rights to personal laws based ‘upon religion 
were required as a basis upox which to found a just 
ond impartial administration. 

it 

eHere I touch upon briefly some aspects of com- 
parative jurisprudence and give only the barest outline 
of the French, the American and “Russian systems of 
Judiciary and refer in -passing to the Dominion 
Constitutions of Canada, Australia and South Africa. 

In France, the judiciary was called the noblesse de 
robe. Judges were appointed by the Minister of Justice. 
A Judge cannot be removed except with the consent 
of the Court de Cassation, the highest Court of appeal. 

Between 1879 and 1883 by a process of purification 
(E’puration) Judges whose loyalty, to the Republic was 
suspected, were removed. he America, on the other 
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hand, the Judiciary is independent of the Legislature . 
and the Executive. The Judiciary has to interpret any 
legislative enacbméent and any question which arises as 
to the contravention. of the constitution. 

+ Federal Judges are appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate and they hold office for 
life removable by impeachment. State Judges, on the 
other hand, are elected by the citizens except in sevel 
States where they are appointed by the Governor. 

In all the States, except in two, Judges are ap- 
pointed for life and their terms of office vary from 2 
to 21 years, the average being 8 or 10 years, The 
average salary of a State Judge is about £1,200 a year 
while in New York it is £3,500 a year. 

Now, to refer to the Dominions, Canada is 
organised under one form of federation ays Australia 
under another. South Africa ; prefers a° union to @ 
federation. The reason for this ‘lies in their past history. 
I refer to the British North America Act of 1867, to 
the Commonwealth Act of 1906 -and to the Union of 
South Africa Act of 1909 for a proper understanding 
of the constitutions of the Dominions and their judi- 


_ciary and I also refer to Egerton’s book Federations 


and Unions in the British Empire. As regards the 
system of the British judiciary, I invite the reader's 
attention. to Maitland’s Constitutional History of 
England and Jenning’s Law and Constitution. 

Contrast all these with the picture of Soviet Russia 
and see how the Soviet mind and thoughts, their entire 
outlook have been revolutionized in" an incredibly 
short time. There exists much ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of the Soviet attitude. The Sovies constitution 
adopted in 1936 and ‘now in force is, in fact, the third 
form in which Soviet democracy has expressed itself. 

What is true democracy? Soviet Russia best 
answers the test laid down by Abraham Lincoln, 
namely, Government of the people by the people and 
for the people. In Soviet Russia, the wast masses of 
people enter into the administration. In other Western 
countries or evén in America, only the’ elected repre- 
sentatives of the people do so partially. The concept 
of demScracy permeates ‘people’s justice’ in Soviet 
Russia. In the words of Lenin, every single citizen must 
take part in the Courts and in the country’s adminis- 
tration. It is a task of gigantic difficulty. 

There are now 27,000 People’s Courts in the Soviet 
Union, one Court to every 6,000 inhabitants, Above 
these Courts are the Regional Courts and above them 
again is the Supreme Court of each republic. And the 
ultimate judicial tribunal in the land is the Supreme 
Court of U.S.S.R. The Regional and Supreme Courts 
have both appellate and original jurisdiction over 
important cases. The Supreme Court of USS.B. tries 
criminal cases of exceptional importance, such ag those 
involving even a member of the Central Executive 
Committee. It also tries disputes between constituent 
republics. There are also courts called “Comrades 
Courts” which exist jn every factory and block As 
teachings. 
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I should like to stress the fact that the Soviet 
‘attitude towards Courts of Justice is that they exer- 
ise an educative influence on those sections of the 
population which still lag behind.” As Lenin said, 
‘Courts are a means of education for discipline’? The 
Court is not bound by any formal rules of evidence. 


r 4 Ill 

Next I come to the question as to what is the 
position of the Indian judiciary under the Government 
of India Act of 1935. I leave out the consideration of 
_ the prior Act of 1919 because the present Act of 1985 
and not its predecessor may have some bearing on thé 
question as to what is likely to be or should be the 
position of the judiciary in the new constitition. 
Sections 200 to 204 of the Constitution Act of 1935° 
deal with the establishment of Courts, appointment, -re- 
moval and salaries of Judges of the Federal Court, The 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court is also dealt with in 
Sections 204 and 205, All these provisions will of neces- 
sity be repealed and my suggestion ‘ig that the 
appointment of Judges under the new constitution 
should be from the Bar ; they should be persons best 
fitted by their learning and eminefce as lawyers and 
jurists to be Judges of the Supreme Court of free and 
independent India. They should be persons above party 
politics and not aligned to any particular group. My Dext 
suggestion is that Judges should not be removed at the 
will and pleasure of the majority of elected legislature 
of the union, but may be removed from: his office 02 
the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity of mind or 
body, if the Supreme. Court on reference being made 
by the member in charge of law come to the con- 
clusion that the particular Judge should on any such 
* ground be removed. 

Next as to jurisdiction At pieent the "Federal 
Court’s jurisdiction is confirmed to disputes between 
units of the federation or between the federation and 
any of the units. 

The Federal Court has no authority to entertain 
suits brought by a citizen even with the consent of the 
Federal Court. 


Section 213 of tlie Government of India Act, 1935, 


deals with appeals to the Federal Court from High 

Court in British India. 

Section 205 will obviously be enlarged and will 
include any ground on which a person could have 
appealed to the Privy Council whether ag of right or 
after a certificate had been granted by the High Court. 

Under the existing Constitution Act, the Federal 
Court. is assigned four kinds of jurisdiction : 

(1) Original Jurisdiction in. disputes between the 
federal units or between the federation and 
any of federal units: = 
This: jurisdiction is wider where-the dispute 
relates to provinces or the. federation or any 
of the provinces. _ 

» @) “Appellate ’ jurisdiction * 
‘from the High’. Courts‘ 
‘Federal States. «2. 

(3) Advisory jurisdiction cade ohh. a question 


aah 


‘in relation “to appeals 
in: British Jada aud 
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of law may be referred to by- the. Governor- 
“General for opinton-and report. : 

(4) Fourthly, the federal legislature. is empowered 
. to extend the appellate jurisdiction of -the 
Court so as to hear appeals in civil cases from 
the High Courts in British India. 


“The subject under the law head is ari indispensable 
feature of any autonomous constitution based on the 
U.S.A. or on the Dominion model. 

Next comeg the Indian Independence Act of 1947. 
It is enough for our present purposes to note that thig 
Act leaves the present Indian Judiciary the same a8 
under the 1935 constiiution. 

Even apart from that, it is necessary that the law of 
All-India application, eg., those made by the Central 
"Legislature should be interpreted uniformly for the 
whole of India by 8 common and supreme tribunal. 
The J. C. of the Privy Council is now the ultimate 


° 


tribunal to hear certain appeals from India. In 1929, - 


by the Civil Appellate Jurisdiction “Act passed by 
Parliament two additignal Judges “with Indian expe- 
rience had to be appointed to hear Indian, appeals on 
», fixed remuneration of £4,000 a year. 

The jurisdiction which hitherto has been exercised 
by ‘Privy Council will soon he exercised by the 
Supreme Court of India more speedily and chedply for 


- the benefit of the litigants who wish to appeal th. the - 


‘Supreme Court and the number of appeals, to ‘the 
Supreme Court will necessarily increase and there’ will 


certainly be more effective appeals than appeals to the. 


Privy. Council. Another suggestion that I put forth is 
the introduction of a circuit system. 

The ancient Panchayet system in India’s history 
now, of course, fallen into disuetude, contains the roots- 
of the circuit system still prevalent in England ad in 
the.province of Orissa. This system is not, without its 
advantages particularly in a. vast _ sub-continent like 


India where litigants have in some cases to travel aver - 


200 to 300 miles to come to the place where their cases 
are heard and disposed of.~ 

The next suggestion is that Judges should be 
appointed from -amongst_the members of the Bar and 
never from the Civil Service. “Public opinion n strongly 
supports my views and for sound solid reasons, My 
third suggestion is that the tretiring age for Indian. 
Judges should_he_vaised, from. 60. to_65 at J Teast 


Iv 

What is in store for the ‘nie Indian Jadiciary 

and what will be the constitution of our courts, are 
questions at this stage in the melting pot, 

- Nevertheless I should like te point out to the publio 
and the leaders of our country that a matter of very 
. great importarice. must not be overlooked by the 
framers of our constitution ; I mean the separation of 
the Judiciary from ‘the: “Executive. This, opie: has, vexed 
even: the most eminent. thinkers, ‘judges; jurists and 
administrators for‘a-long time past.. poth, in this’ “ebuntry 
and elsewhere. and.J- can de na better than -refer tg the 
passage: in sees Law: af. ‘the: pases Sth. nee, 
pp, 337... and. 839,.: ae ee, 








JUDICIARY IN FREE INDIA 


The Judiciaryshould_always-be_independent of the 
Executive and/or any tanner or__ kindof. Executive 
“interference, “Then alone you can establish a firm rule 
“ot law as a check on the vagaries of the-Executive— 
mere so as I find that autocracy or dictatorship has a 
fascination for some of the present-day Indian 
politicians. : _ 

I hold very pronounced views on this topic and 
speaking for myself I shall go on ‘protesting, if need 
be, against the executive interference of the judiciary 
in any manner, shape or form, even if my cry be a cry 
in the wilderness. In this unhappy country of ours 
where particularly over a quarter of a century, 
communalism has been the 
tration, coupled occasionally with . nepotism and 
intrigue even in the highest quarters, how is it-possible 
to reach that degree of perfection and impartiality in 
any branch of public administration whether of the 
judiciary or of any other field ? : 

If you really wish to be partial to merit, may I 
ask in all humility to rise above intrigues and com- 
Taunalism. Keep the fountain of justice pure and un- 
defiled. Then and then. alone, all our Judges will be 
bold .enough to face the criticism or onslaught of 
people, however adverse or perverse. Then ‘and then 
alone, will the realisation come. to the Judges, slowly 
but surely, that in the words of Lord Alkin, “the path 
of criticism is a public way and the wrong-headed are 
permitted to err within prescribed limits and that 
justice is not a cloistered virtue.” Be sensitive by all 
means but not oversensitive. Go wrong. for it is 2 
human frailty but you. have no right to be intellec- 
tually dishonest. You have no right to ‘hate your con- 
science and not your wrongs’. Be firm. but courteous, 
quick but never impatient, kind but on no account 
umjust. If I am setting up a higher deere: of efficiency 
I owe you no apology. 

“If you have @ conviction, cling to it; fight for it 
and work for it. Try~to be men of honest convictions. 
It never pays to be wWeak-kneed or servile. It is only 
the intellectually and morally strong’ who can fight 
hard and stand théir ground. At the same time have 
patience with everybody. We must learn to respect one 
another's point of view and at the same time live up 
to our own convictions with courage, faith, and 
humility. These virtues will never come if; communal- 
ism and intrigue be our motto in eee adminis- 
tration. é 

Vv 

“The last point is about codification which 
has much to do with future judiciary, What is 
going to be the kind of law’in future India which our 
Judges will be called upon to’ administer ig a ver? 
relevant question when the constituent assembly is 
busy framing her future constitution. Even in England 
where-the constitution ‘hay evolved ‘through centurie’ 
and -had been tinwritten to start with,- the modern 
tendency,: beyond -question,- is to “hedge it with any 
number. of statutes. Perhaps for-the , esent the same 


bane of Indian adminis- - 
growth and evolution of a written 
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order will continue and the same statutes will speak. 


‘Th the process of evolution the law changes ag society 
advances, In cases ‘of written constitutions, the same 


thing happens ‘pratically all the world over. We live 
as-it were in the*midst of codes, statutes and Acts— 


“ Acts in the past, Acts in the present and Acts yet to 


come. Just as a tiny seed is said to contain a mighty 


oak, so it seems, a nation’s mind and thoughts are 


reflected in a large measure in their statutes and codes, 
At stated ‘intervals and in different stages how the law 
will change none can tell. 

Even more 80), where there is a written constitution 
there springs up, as time rolls by, a number of 
“codes: And it may be a good thing that with the 
constitution for 
India the practice of citing too many decided cases will 
gradually become a thing .of the past. Personally, 1. 
think the habit of relying too much on precedents 
without proper appreciation of the points in debate 
‘and of the facts and implications of decisions cited is 
a bad training for lawyers and has been a kind of 
slavery which engulfed many legal talents. May I 
suggest in all humility thas our future Judges should . 
discourage that practice. The centre of gravity perhaps 
will change with the. passage of time and the emphasis 
will shift from citation of cases to correct understand- 
ing and application of well-established principles to 
concrete cases. 

I look forward to the day when the Indian 
judiciary will adopt the Hegelian Dialectic and effec- 
tively function by trying to synthesise the various 
systems of legal thought with the progress of society. 
‘We can not live as an anchorite peninsula. We are 
willynilly in the stream of world events. I also 
visualise the day when our Indian Courts and Judges 
of the future India will clear away the much too dry 
legalistic formula and train the Indian mind to 
elucidate truth and interpret life from. the angle of 
juristie principles‘ rather than through the refracting 
medium of dé@cigsions, misleading or otherwise. The 
doctrine of stare decisis mist not be carried too far 
and be made a fetish of at the sacrifice of justice. 
Cases are or may be useful only in so far as they lay 
down. principles of general application to lead us to 
truth, to lead us ‘away from confusion and chaos. 
"Like pure mathematies or pure logic there can 
be no such thing -as pure law, because the life of 
the law is éxperietce as is argued by a famous 
jurist." Itis-mixed up and co-extensive with social 
progress, experiences and complex facts of life. The 
judiciary of a country, if it is to serve a really useful 
purpose, must adjust itself to and harmonize with the 
varying needs of a country. It must be suited to the 
genius of the. peojle. “Therefore, whether the future 
Indian ‘judiciary’ will be fashioned after the Amiérican 
or Russian ‘pattéetn or-bé based on English principles 
ér be evolved in another way, it is difficult to’ prophesy 


‘But- whatever form-or shape “it may take’ or of what= 
‘ever..type-it-may. be, one thing that seems.-to be-clear 
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and which is my conception of future Indian judiciary 
ig that it must be co-ordinated not only with the 
union eentre but with the provinces inter se. This must 
be borne in mind. Thinkers with vésio= move perhaps 
s hundred yeare ahead of their tinte, What a great 


mind or a free thinker thinks today is accepted by com- 


amvonalty at:a much later time. Law once it is written or 
codified aftér having expressed the feelings and senti- 
ments of. the people acquires some amount of rigidity 
like the one in.a straight jacket till it Is worn out and 
outlives its utility with the gradual evolution of social 
ideas, needs and institutions Therefore, at a time when 
India has just emerged as a free and independent unit to 


en ‘ . 
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take her rightful place in the comity of nations, at the 
dawn. of her renaissance of a new civilization, the 
framers of her constitution, her jurists and her judges 
and her leaders have got to be thinkers of the highest 
order and look into the seeds of time and say which 
will grow and which will-not. With the dawn of a new 
era, India in a new brave world ‘needs today ag never 
before and demands of her leaders what H. G. Wells 
would call “historical vision” if the newly achieved 
independence is to remain our precious possession.* 





* Address delivered to the Calcutta University Law College Union 
on 6. 10. 47. 





THE BASIS OF ORGANISATION OF. OUR ARMED FORCES — 


A layman must not incautiously pass judgments on mili- 
tary affairs. Knowledge and experience are nowhere more 
valuable than in the conduct of armies and ‘navies, and it. 
is sometimes quite harmful for civilians to dabble in 
quéstions which, would be better solved by trained mili- 
tary men, - 

Yet, it is also reccgnised that civilians have a part 
to play in the higher control of the Armed Forces. Hence, 
Churchill was the British Defence Minister to whom the 
Chiefs of Staff were responsible. Hence, the President 


of the United States is the head of the armed forces. | 


Hence; a ‘civilian is more often than not the responsible 
Minister in charge of the armiy and the navy and the air 
force. 

For the conduct of the armed forces is, at bettom,, not 
essentially different from the organisation of large num- 
bers of men in a political party or a business enterprise. 
The men must be organised to carry. out orders and the 
details must fit in, asin a jigsaw puzzle, # make up the 
broad. strategy which the leaders wish to follow. There are 
thus two elements in the successful organisation of an army 
(or a navy or an airforce). First, there is the problem of 
securing unquestioning obedience, just as there is the 
same problem in the political following of a large party 
or the staff of a vast business organisation. The sanctions 
and incentives may be different, but the problem is the 
same. ; : : 

Secondly, there is the problem of organisation, Even 
if you have the right men and the right plan of action, 
in order to get your. plan of action translated into action, 
you need organisation. The larger the number of met 
being controlled, the larger and the more intricate will be 
the organisation. Here, too, the parallel between a political 
crganisation and a military one holds good. Just as a 
political ~plan could be realised by a variety of political 
methods, so too a military plan could be realised by @ 
great number of alternative or simultancotis military 
methods. For instance, if we want te reduce a town tol 
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ashes, we might conceivably arrange it to be bombed from 
the air, or bombarded by ground or naval forces, if ground 
and naval forces. could reach the town. Whenever there 
are alternatives and whenever the control between the 
leader and the follower is not direct (as it cannot be in 
the case of a large number of followers, whether they be 
political or military followers), there is need for organisa- 
tion. But, again, there is no inherent mystery in the 
organisation of the armed forces. - . 

The implication is, of course, always ‘there, that 
behind the men and the organisation, there is the plan, the 
strategy. War is a continuation of policy, said Clausewitz; 
which is of course go obvious, yet so commonly forgotten. 

, “Our STRATEGY 

We, Indians, are a peaceful nation, and covet nobody's 
territory or wealth. We do not seek military glory, nor“do 
we take up the sword in pursuance of a proselytizing zeal. 
Our only strategy is the defence. of our motherland, Our 
legions will not, we hope, tramp the world seeking foreign 
gold or foreign graves. We, the true sons of India, desire 


nothing more than that we shall have peace and freedom 


within. our borders. Our borders, therefore, must’ be in- 
violate. Our freedom we must regard as the most precious 
object in life, dearer than life itself. As a people, to. secure 
our borders and our freedom must 
strategy. 

The Indian people must maintain their Armed Forees 


for this purpose only—to defend the country and its free 


dom at all costs, using any and every means within their 
power. The armed. forces are there for the purpose of fight« 
ing, when called upon. to do so. The future of any nation 
fhust ultimately depend on the arned forces in. cases of 
emergency. 

This must. be the sole aim of the Indian army,—to 
fight for the defence of the motherland at,all costs and 
against all comers. There must be no relaxation, no 
weakening, no second thoughts on this; otherwise you 
might not have ¢4 army at all, , 


, 


therefore be our — 


THE BASIS OF. ORGANISATION OF OUR ARMED FORCES 


Army AND Potirics 


The guardians of the people are, thus, answerable to 
no one but to their own patriotic conscience. Politicians 
may afford to fail; but an army in conflict can rarely 
survive a thorough-going defeat. There are, of course, 
historical cases when armies have managed. to. survive 
disastrous defeats; but. all such survivals have’ depended 
on either extraneous political considerations or the pity 
of the conqueror. In general, however, when the power of 
a contending army is broken in battle, there is nothing left 
for the defeated people io do but to surrender. 

The responsibility of the armed forces is, therefore, 
of a grave nature, but fortunately it is a clear-cut respon- 
sibility. “Never to surrender the charge of defending the 
country,” may well be taken as the honourable assignment 
of those who bear arms on behalf of the pecple of India. 

If we remember this basic responsibility and charge 
of the army, it will be apparent that the maxim, “the army 
must not have any politics”? means merely that the army 
must not take sides in the day-to-day political strifes and 
bitterness. Its charge is clear ; whatever the government 
or the ruling party, it must. continue to shield the country 
from outside aggression. : . 

_ I have heard, with much~ concern and grief, many 
Indian high officers say that the Army should have no 
plans to defend the people and the territory of India 
against India’s most aggressive neighbour, because to 
formulate such plans would be to take part in “politics”, 
and would thus mean a betrayal of the maxim that the 
army should have no politics. Could we ever imagine a 
more fantastic argument ? . 

The army’s raison d’etre is to plan for defence against 
any possible contingency and where the possibility of a 
contingency has turned into a certainty, it is Surely the 
primary duty of the army to plan for averting any certain 
imeaending threat, 

Already, at the time of writing, our armies are clash- 
ing against invaders of Indian territory in Kashmir. The 
reports so far say that the small Indian contingent has had 
to fall back; the gallant Lt-Cclonel defending Srinagar 
has been killed in action by the invaders, Is it not mere 
common prudence to plan and fo recruit and to ,train our 
army in such a fashion as to enable it to fight India’s first 
official enemy effectively and successfully? . ; 


Poutcy anp Recrvrrment AND Moras 

I have explained that there is in the minds of some 
of eur high officers no clue at all as to the planning of our 
defence, or as to where. our forces might be required to 
be deployed, not because they are inefficient, or lacking in 
foresight, but because they confuse hopelessly the pro- 
wince of the army and that of politics. Fearful lest they 
might slip into politics, the newly-promoted- Indian army 
dignitaries protest love for all of India’s worst enemies, 
and instead of planning for defence, indulge in bonhomie, 

Not to be a political arviy does not mean that the army 
should be oblivious of the fundamental political duty of 
every army, as of every citizen, to defend the integrity of 
the State, 
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-° Tf this principle is accepted that the army should be 
non-political so far as day-to-day internal political struggles 
are concerned, but should be intensely conscious of its 
fundamental political duty of defence against all aggres- 
sion against the State, whether from. external or internal 
sources, the policy to be adopted for the recruitment and 
training: of army personnel becomes at once self-evident. 


Only those persons will be recruited whose fidelity is 
assured in every circumstance. Subject to this over-riding 
condition, the army of a democratic State should be de- 
mecratic in every other way. The people and the army 
can never be separated, and it is futile'to have an army 
on the obsolete ideds of martial and non-mariial races, 
when the country has become one closely-knit community, 

Equally, it is absurd .to recruit those to our army, 
about ‘whose loyalty and political, mental and cultural 
affiliation we are uncertain. More than that; we know 
that certain sections of ‘our old India agitated and worked 
whole-heartedly for the destruction of what they called 
“Indianism.” They declared’ themselves as forming a 
separate nation, and subsequently a part of the country 
was torn asunder to give these sections of our population 
their “homeland.”. At last, they found out that the 


-“homeland” was far too far from the actual homes of 


many of the rebels, and rather than trek through thousands 
of miles to reach their homelands, they decided to stay 
where they originally were. Have they changed their mind, 
then? Was it all a nightmare? Did they not persuade 
themselves that they were a nation apart? 


The answers to these questions are well-known to 
us. Let us, then, be brave, and speak out the truth. Mer 
who have poisoned their souls through long years of self- 
persuasion become different from the normal run of human 
beings. They suffer from what the psychologists would 
call “a hiassed attitude”, and there is no gainsaying the 
fact that some persons belonging to one community 
have thus become biased against another community, 
against India, against the Congress, against peace and 


. Prosperity among certain sections of people, against any 


tational and sensible outlook on politics. How can the 
majority of Indians ever get the wholehearted and honest 
co-operation from them? 

Apart from this, however, there should be no bar based 
oni caste, or on any differentiation regarding martial and 
non-mattial Taces. | 


Computsory on Vouunrary Recaurrment 


Except in times of emergency, voluntary _recrnitment 
would seem to be most suitable. There should, however, 
be provisions and facilities for universal military train- 
ing for all Indians for two years; say from 18 to 20. 

We, Indians, need such military training. Our minds 
work too theoretically, mainly because we have been so 
rigidly divorced from the practical world. We talk of 
life, as if life were a matter of logic only. We tend te 
credit life with rationality, which in fact hardly ever ~ 
exists in life. We imagine our adversaries to be noble 
creatures, engaged as it were in a verbal battle, who 
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would never be- unfair or hit ~us below the belt: How 
often we have come across a completely futile and {polish 
complacency regarding the communal threat to the peace 
and prosperity of the Indian people! Yet years ago Tagore 
wrote vehemently against such complacency. He regretted 
that there were so many in India who, when injured and 
wronged, merely died: with a prayer to God, who never had 
the guts to thrash justicé into the wrong-doer’s head. He 
wanted his countrymen to be born in a place “where the 
, head is held high and the mind is without fear.” 


But, as I have said before, we Indians do not know, 


how to take a realistic view of life. An early military 
training may therefore prove to be a very effective curative, 
Anyone who objects to universal military training may 
be reminded that the English have not only provisions 
for such training, but they compel every, youngscer to jum 
the colours for a short period. And, surely our “intelli- 
gentsia” will never call the English militaristic. 7 


Orricrr CLass 


Promotion to the rank of an officer from other ranks 
_shotild in my view, be fairly liberal, and should account 
for about half the peacetime officer force. Thar is the 
ideal; for the present, this ideal may be unattaicabie due 
to the low educational standard of other ranks. ; 

Direct recruitment to Officers’ Training Centres should 
be fair and free, subject to the condition stated above 
that only loyal sections of our population should be allow- 
ed to compete for such recruitment. — : 

The Officer, however, must be technically and morally 
trained to do his duty. About ‘technical training; there 
can be no divided opinion; ‘hence, I shall not deal with 
this problem. : 

The aspect of moral training must not be neglected, 
particularly in the circumstances of India. ‘Every officer 
must be a confirmed zealot, an unmitigated fanatic for 
his country’s honour and security. Every officer must be 
a strong point. The Russians had political commissars 


among army officers, so that the army officers could be. 


properly trained about the political issues involved. So 
too in India we must have our. political army officers, 
whose job it will be to ensure*that the morale of the 
army is never broken, who will ever inspire the army to 
greater and greater glories. 

In this connection, one may say that the present policy 
of entrusting thé British-recruited Indian Officer with all 
the important jobs of our National ‘Army is of doubtful 
wisdom. We must. remember that the British-recruited 
Indian Army Officer (or the I.C.S. man,-for that matter) 
is, in no sense, a patriot. He has technical qualification, 
no doubt; but we must go without technical qualification 
for a whileto build up a sound, patriotic, national army. 

This question would not have come up to my mind 
with such firmness, if I had not met a very high-ranking 
Indian Army Officer recently who seemed to me to be com. 
pletely without any patriotic sense at all. He was of 


course a British-recruited man. He was {ull of praise for 
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every oppressor and: every enemy of India, Yet 1 was 
told he was going to be responsible for making some parts 
of the policy on" which the future Army was to be based. 
This .gentleman, and his de-Indianised wife, were good 


“jolly party” men; but I wondered if he was, or ever. 
could be, a fervent Indian whose one and only interest 


in life was the well-being and continued prosperity of 
India. - an 
‘Inpustry anp tHE Armep Forces 

My readers will be shocked to hear that India intends 
to train many of her highly-placed and highly-skilled offi- 
cers in the training schools and naval centres of Engiand: 
The reason is simple. We have not got required equipment. 

This lack of equipment will also force us te send our 
naval vessels to English ports and docks for the slightest 
repair, 


. It is obvious that the armed forces depend wholly on” 


the state of industry of a country, both for the training 
of personnel and for providing the necessary equipment. 


To have efficient armed forces, a country must. there.- 


fore have an efficient industrial hinterland, which should 
be our first concerh to develop. 


ConcLusion 


‘In this article, I have tried to deal with the basis on 
which alone an efficient army can be built. In the con- 
text of the Indian political situation, I thave.urged, it 
will be unwise to have indiscriminate recruitment. . Thete 
should be choice in favour of proved loyalty. We cannot 
tinker with the security of our country; hence we cannot 
tinker with the army, the protecting shield. We-must be- 
ware of those who have proved false in the recent past. 
Subject to this over-riding consideration, we should have 
a democratic army in every sense of the word. This de- 
mocratic army should not only be militarily trained, “but 
should be made fully conscious of its political charge, ipe 
defence of the land, cd 

Behind the army, there will stand the whole male 
population of India, already trained in the military arts by: 
one or two years of voluntary army training. 


1’ 


And behind the combatants will be the new industrial ; 


State of India, ready to. make its contribution towards the 
safety of the country by supplying the combatants with all 
the latest arms and ammunitions of war, : 

And thus, with internal-peace secured and-our frontiers 
rendered inviolate by the sure protection of our National 
Indian Army, we shall proceed to build the noble edifice 
of the new State of India, inspiring and upright, uneon 
querable, a constant warning to all evil forces. We have 
achieved a political revolution; we must complete it by a 
mental revolution. The atmosphere of lethargy and irres- 


ponsibility must now give way to one in which the nobler” 


sentiments of life can have their reward. If need be, we 
will take hard decisions to bring about that atmosphere. 


As one of the main institutions of State, we -will build — 


t . . 

our Army in this new atmosphere of national resurgence. 

Only thus will we have a worthwhile Army, ; 
Oxford, November, 1947, - 
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Scenes of hunting in a forest: Terracotta frieze from the Char Bangla group of temples, Baranagar, 
Murshidabad 
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ARE THE BENGALIS A NON-MARTIAL RACE ? 
» By S. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 


Ws are taught to believe that the Bengalis are non- 
martial but are they really so? It is an irony of fate 
that the word ‘non-martial’ is applied to the Bengalis 
though history and the great epics. bear eloquent 
testimony to their martial spirit and Blory from time 
immemorial. “ 

“The Rama “epic records a tradition that the 
Vangas acknowledged the supremacy of the ruler 
of Ajodhya.” “The Sabha Parban (52. 17) of the 
Mahabharata. + . . refers to the Vangas and the 
Pundras as_ well-born Kshatriyas.’—History of 
Bengal: Dacca University Publication, edited by 
Dr. R. C. Mojumdar, Vol. I, pp. 37-38. 

In the great Kurukshetra War we find that Vagadatta, 
the King of Pragjyotish, took the side of Durjyo- 
dhana and fought against the Pandavas. Again the 
Mahabharata states that Basudeva, the King of 
Pundra, Mahauja of Kausikikachcha (at present the 
district of Hooghly), Samudrasena and Chandrasena 
vof Wenga and the King of Tamralipta were defeated 
by Bhima* . 

“The great epic refers . Bhimsena in the 
course of his eastern campaign subdued all the local 
princes of Bengal including Samudrasena, his s0D 
Chandrasena, and the great lord of the Pundras 
himself . . They took part in =the internecine 
strife of the Kurus and the Pandus and appear in 
the battle-bocks of the Mahabharata as allies ot 
Durjodhaisia.”—History of Bengal: Edited by Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar, Vol, I, p. 38. 

To form an idea about the different ancient city 
sites of ancient Bengal, it is worthwhile to quote @ 
e 


* aa guefat at aged were 
,  ittested uses adiser i 
sth seed ata dace 
fairest FER aaa 
aut fafa aatas afte 
qafera usr sarfaef at tl 
(aera, a7) 





few lines from the Imperial Gasetteer of India, Vol. I, 
which states : 


“At the time of the Mahabharata, north and 
east Bengal formed with Assam the powerful 
kingdom of Pragjyotish or Kamrupa ag it was 
subsequently called . . This kingdom stretched 
westwards as far as Karatoya River . . south- 
west_of Pragjyotish between the Karatoya and 
the Mahananda lay Pundra or Pundra Vardhana.” 

“The happy discovery of the fragmentary early 
Brahmi inscription from Mahasthan (7 miles from 
Bogra), attributed to the Maurya period, has 
at last settled the identity of the historic Pundra- 
vardhana.”—§. K. Saraswati: “Forgotten Cities of 
age Calcutta Geographical Review, March, 
1936. 

“This kingdom was in existence in the third 
century B.C., as Asoka’s brother found shelter there 
in the guise of a Buddhist monk . . . East of the 
Bhagirathi and the south of Pundra, lay Banga or 
Samatata, on the west of the Bhagirathi was Karna- 
suvarna (Burdwan, Bankura, Murshidabad and 
Hooghly). The capital was probably near Ranga- 
mati in Murshidabad district.” 

“The reputed capital of Sasanka, a city des- 
cribed by Hiuen-tsang as being 20 li in extent and 
as containing the famous Lo-to-mochich Monastery, 
has been sought to be identified with the site of 
Rangamati, picturesquely situated on the west bank 
of the Bhagirdthi, six. miles below Berhampur.”— 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 1. = 


Lastly, there was the kingdom of Tamralipta : 


“The ancient ‘Tamralipta is now represented 
by the modern town 6f Tamluk, now miles distant 
from the sea, a Subdivisional headquarters in the 
district of Midnapur, where a few mounds are Row 
all that remain of the rich port. Coins and terra- 
cotta plaques, laid bare in chance-diggings, trace 
back its history*as early as the second century 
B.C.”—Ibid, p. 20. 

“. . . Suhma, comprising what now consti- 
tutes the distmets of Midnapore and Howrah. 
During the ninth century, the Pala dynasty rose to 
power in the country formerly known as Anga, 
and gradually extended their sway over the whole 
of Bihar and north Bengal . . . The Senas rose to 
power in the east and deltaic Bengal towards the 
end of the tenth century and eventually included 
with their dominion the whole. of Bengal proper 


2 . 
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The march of a chaturanga army : Terracotta frieze from the Char Bangla group of temples 
at Baranagar, Murshidabad 
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from the Mahananda aad the Bhagirathi on the lication His 


west of the Karatoya and the old Brahmaputra on 
the east.”—Ibid. 


Another interesting page of the Mahabharata 


describes Bengal’s chivalry thus : 


“The Bhishma Parban gives a thrilling account 
of a lively encounter between a scion of the 
Pandus and the mighty ruler of the: Vangas. 
Beholding that iance levelled at Durjodhada, 
the lord of the Vangas quickly arrived on 
the scene with his elephant that towered 
like a mountain. He covered the Kuru King’s 
chariot with the body of the animal. Ghatotkacha, 
with eyes reddened with rage, flung his up-raised 
missile at the beast. Struck with the dart the 
elephant bled yrofusely and fell down dead. The 
rider quickly jumped down from the falling animal 
and Durjodhana rushed to his rescue.”—History of 
Bengal : Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Vol. |, 


“The Harivamsa also states that Sudeva, the 
son of Basudeva of Pundra, was called Prithag- 
akshauhinipati, i.e., the holder of 21,870 elephants, 
21,870 chariots, 65,610 horses and 109,350 infantry.*” 

“About 500 B.C., Prince Bejoy, son of Raja Simha- 
bahu of Simhapur,(at present Singur, Dist. Hooghly) 
with his 700 followers coDquered and colonized 
Ceylon. Of course, it is legendary in Bengal but the 
Mahavansa and other Buddhist works tell us how 
as early as about 500 B.C. Prince Bejoy of Bengal 
with his 700 followers achieved the conquest and 
colonization of Ceylon and gave to this island the 
name of Sinhala after that of his dynasty—an 
event, which is the starting point of Sinhalese 
history."—R. K. Mookherjee :,*History of Indian 
Shipping, p. 157. j 

Supporting the above, the Dacca University Pub- 
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of Bengal, edited by Dr. R. C. 


Majumdar, states in page 39: 


“While epic stories recall the military prowess 
of Bengal rulers ‘of fierce energy’ the Pali chronicles 
of Ceylon preserve memories of another field of 
their activities. A prince, named Sihabahu*, who 
inherited the kingdom of Vanga from a maternal 
ancestor, renounced his claims in favour of a re- 
lation and built a new city in the kingdom of Lala 
which came to be known as Sihapura . . . The 
eldest son of Sihabahu was Vijaya . . . with his 
followers he sailed in a ship to Sopara, north of 
Bombay. But the violence of his attendants 
alienated the people of the locality. The prince 
had to embark again, and eventually ‘landed in 
Lanka in the region called Tambapanni’ The date 
assigned by the Ccylonese tradition to the arrival 
of Vijaya and_ his ‘lion-men’ (Sihalas) in the 
island is the year of the parinirvance accordidg to' 
the reckoning of Ceylon (544 B.C.)” 


The fresco painting of Ajanta cave still bears 


testimony to Vijaya’s expedition. Bengal, the land of 
heroes, has been depicted now as non-martial, 3 


“The Agni-purana (245—21 ff) refers to Anga 
and Vanga as important centres of sword manu- 
facture. The sword manufacture of Vanga we are 
assured ‘were characterised both by keenness and 
their power of standing blows’. (Cf. P. C. Chakra- 
varti: The Art of War in Ancient India, pp. 163- 
64.)”—History of Bengal: Edited by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Vol. I, p. 657. 


e 
It was Bengal’s martial strength that checked 


Alexander’s ambition. It was the heroes of Bengal for 
whom the great Macedonian could not advance farther¢ 
than the Beas and the tide of conquest was turned 
to Babylon. eget ; 


“In the case of Bengal, dated history begins 
only from 326 B.C., with the famous stand made 
by the warriors of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi 
to resist the threatening onslaught of Alexander 
who had advanced to the Hyphasis and was eager 





* Pali: Sihabahu — Sanskrit : Simhababu. ge 
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Fight from chariots : Terracotta pane] from 


to penetrate deeper into the interior of India. A 
considerable portion of the country now consti- 
tuted the dominion of a powerful nation, whose 
sway extended over the whole of aNcient Vanga. 
and possibly some adjoining tracts. Greek and 
Latin writers refer to the people as the Gangarida1 
(variant Gandaridai). The Sanskrit equivalent Ol 
the term is difficult to determine. Classical scholars 
take the word to mean ‘the people of the Ganges 
region.’ Curtius, Plutarch and Solinus agree 1 
placing them on the farther, that is, the eastern 
bank of the Ganges . . Plutarch refers to ‘the 
kings of the Gandaridai and the Prasioi’ implying 
the existence of-a plurality of such rulers. They 
were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an 
army of 80,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot, 8,000 war 
chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. As the King, 
entioned by Curtius and Diodorus, had only 
0.000 horse, 2,00,000 infantry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, the additional 
forces mentioned by Plutarch may, in the opinion 
of some, point to an extra contingent furnished 
by a second prince who may be identified with the 
King of Gangaridai proper if the first ruler was the 
monarch of the Prasioi When Alexander 
reached the Beas and was ‘eager to cross over the 
Ganges valley, the information reached his ears 
that the king or kings of the Gangaridai and the 
Prasioi were awaiting his‘attack with a powerful 
army. The shock of battle was narrowly missed. 
The war-worn veterans of the Macedonian king 
persuaded their leader to trace back his steps t0 
fhe Hydaspes and ultimately to Babylon.”—History 
of Bengal : Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, 
pp. 35, 41, 43 and 44. 


The military prowess of the undaunted sons of 
Bengal, who forced Alexander to retreat from the 
Indian soil, is certainly creditable. 

This gallant stand of the Bengal warriors was s0 
heroic and famous that Virgil, the great poet of the 
first century B.C., states in his Georgics (III, 27) : 

“On the doors will I represent in gold and 


ivory the battle of the Gangaride and the arms 
-of our victorious Quirinius.” 


Vishnupur, Bankura 4 


Sham Rai Temple, 
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It is a pity no doubt that a nation once reputed 
for its military. prowess and martial habit is now 
called non-martial. Bengal, the then centre of India - 
sword manufacture, is now turned to the manufacture 
of clerks. 

Maharaja Sasanka of Gour whose capital was 
Karnasuvarna, reigned about 25 years (600-625 A.D.) 
and by dint of his vrowess, he conquered Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and annexed them to hi§ kingdom. 
He is the first known king of Bengal who extended 
his suzerainty over territories far beyond the geogra- 
phical boundary of that province? 

The deeds of valour of the Bengal army has also 
been recorded by Kalhana, the writer of the famous 
chronicle of Kashmir Rajatarangini, when they marched 
to Kashmir to demolish the household deity of the 
Kashmir King as a revenge for some act of treachery 
of the latter. He records: “Perhaps it would be 
difficult even fér the creator (of the Universe) himself 
what the Bengal army did.” 

Amongst the other kings of Bengal, the Pala 
Rajas are the most remarkable in the history of India 
and they “ruled over Bengal and Bihar with varying 
fortune for over four hundred years.” 

We read in the Khalimpur copper plate of 
Dharmapala that succeeding the throne of Gour, 
Dharmapala subdued with ease the Bhojas, Matsyas, 
Madras, Kurus, Yadus, Yabanas, Abantis, Gandharas 
and Kiras and conquered Kanouj* 

1 History of Bengal: Edited by Dr. R. C, Majumdar, Vol. 1 
p. 59 5 

2 Rajatarangini, V, 333. Translated - from Brihatbanga: Ur. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, Vol. I, p. 226. 

3 R. D. Banerjee : Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu India, p. 265- 
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—Gaudalekhamala, p. 14. 





Regarding the location of these places Prof. 
Kilhorn says : 


“Kanyakubja itself was in the country of the 
Panchalas in Madhyadesha, According to the topo- 
graphical list of the Brihat Samhita, the Kurus and 
Matsyas also belong ‘to the middle country, 
Madras to the north-west, the Gandharas to the 
northern and the Kiras to the north-east division 
of India. The Avantis are the people of Ujjayin 
in Malava. Yadus, according to the Lakkha Mandal 
Prasasti, were jong ruling in part of the Punjab, 
but they are found also south of the Jamuni, and 
South of the river and north of the Narmada 
probably were also Bhojas who headed the list 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 246).”—Gauda- 

' lekhamala, p. 21. 


The conquering ambition of Dharmapala did not 
abate after the conquest of Kanouj. “That Dharmapala 
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Naval engagement : 
Radhabinod Temple, Jaydeb Kenduli, Birbhum 
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Terracotta panel 


proceeded far beyond Kanouj in course of his military 
eampaign is proved by V 7, at the Monghyr copper- 
plate (No, 6). 


It is further recorded : 

“The Nalanda C. P. of Dbammapala (No. 3) 
refers to the traditional five-fold military divisions, 
via., elephant, cavalry, chariot, infantry and navy 
but there is no reference to any officer-in-charge 
of chariots.”5 


“Dharmapala’s reign is the most glorious 
period of the history of Bengal. . With the co- 
operation of the Rashtrakutas the Bengal army 
compelled the Gurjaras to retire once more into 
"he confines of the Indian desert. The defeat of the 
Gurjaras was so crushing that for a generation they 
did not venture out of their homes . . During 
Devapala’s reign, the Bengal atmy fought with 
the Rashtrakutas in central India and repelled an 
invasion of Tibet-Burma tribes, known as Kam- 
bojas, in the north..Devapala’s cousin Jayapala con- 
quered Orissa and Assam for him.’—R. D. Baner- 
Jee: Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu India, p. 260. 


There are various copper plates preserved in the 
different Museums of India which narrate the military 
4 History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 106. 

5 Ibid, p. 279, 
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activities of the Bengalis and their gallant fight with 
powerful princes. 


The restoration of Varendra by Ramapala (his 
paternal kingdom) from the Kaivarta King Bhima is 
another notable event of the Pala period. It was a 
civil war no doubt, but from the Ramacharitam of 
Sandhyakara Nandin we can see that Ramapala had 
to take much trouble to regain his fatherland from 
the Kaivarta King Bhima, “a king of unusual ability,” 
“in whose possession there were excellent cavalry, 
elephant-troops, ete., having no rivals (to fight them), 
for which Ramapala felt himself powerless to adopt 
any effective means to recover Varendra.” 


“By a lavish offer of land and enormous 
wealth, he gained over to his side a number ot 
powerful chiefs who possessed well-equipped 
forces. . . . This detailed list of independent or 
semi-independent chiefs of Bengal may be regarded 
as_the most important historical information.” 
—Ramacharitam. 


‘The following chiefs or Samantas joined Rama- 
pala : % F 


: “1. Viraguna. He was King of Kotatavi in 
the south. Kota is- perhaps to be located in the 
district of Cuttack or in its neighbourhood in 
Orissa on the strength of a passage in Ain-i-Akbari, 
which refers to Mahal Kot-des with three forts, 
under Sarker Katak in Subah Orissa. : 

2. Jayasimha. He was a King of Dandabhukti 
and defeated Karnakesari, King of Utkala. Danda- 
bhukti comprised the southern and south-western 
parts of the Midnapore district. ee 

3. Vikramaraja, ruler of Bala-Balabhi, which 
included the village of Devagrama. 

4. Lakshmisura. He is described as lord ot 
Apara-Mandara, and head of the group of feudal 
chiefs of the forest (Atavika-Samanta~Chudamani). 
Mandara has been identified with Sarkar Mandaran 
of -Ain-t-Akbari, whose headquarters rh- , 
Mandaran, is now represented by Bhitargarh, 8 
miles to the west of Arambagh in the Hooghly 
district. 

5. Surapala, ruler of Kujavati, 
identified with the locality of that 
miles north of Nays ti-mka. 

6. Rudrasikhara; ruler of Tailakampa, which 
has been identified with Telkupi in the Manbhum 
district. The region is still known as Sikharabhum, 
evidently after the surname Sikhara of the royal 
family. 

7. Bhaskara or 
Ucchala. 

8. Praiapasimha, king of Dhekkariya, which 
has been identified with Dhekuri near Katwa’ in 
the Burdwan district. The Ramganj copper-plate 
proves that Dhekkari was set up as an independent 
State by Isvaraghosa, probably at the time when 
revolution broke out against Mahipala. 

9. Narasimharjuna, lord of Kayangala-Man- 
dala, which has been identified with Kankjole, 
south of Rajmahal. 

10. Chandarjuna of Samkatagrama which can- 
not be identified. 

11. Vijayaraja of Nidravali. It has been sug- 
gested (by Dr. H. C. Roy Chaudhuri: Studies in 
Indian Antiquities, p. 158) that he is identical 
with Vijayasena of the Sena family who was 


which may be 
name about 14 


Mayagalasimha, king of 


ARE THE BENGALIS A NON-MARTIAL RACE ? 


_ originally settled in Radha and_ ultimately esta- 
blished his sovereignty all over Bengal. But there 
is no definite evidenee in support of this identi- 
fication. On the other hand, Nidravali being one Of 

' the Ganis of Varendra Brahmanas, it was most 
probably situated in North Bengal. 

12. Dvorapavardhana, ruler of . Kausambi, 
which is probably now represented by the Pargana 
Tappe Kusumbi in the Bogra district. ‘There _ is 
also a village called Kusumba in the same district. 

Soma of Paduvanva not identified. Some other 
chiefs also joined Ramapala ; being joined by the 
large and well-equipped forces of the confederate 
chiefs consisting of cavalry, elephants, fleet of boats 
and infantry, King Ramapala felt strong enough 
to make an attempt towards the recovery of 
Varendra. He despatched a force under Maha- 
pratihara Sivaraja, the nephew of Mathana, who 
crossed the Ganges and devastated Varendra. 
There is no reference to any pitched battle, but 
presumably the frontier guards of Bhima were 
defeated and the way was made clear for the 
crossing of the river by the entire force . . . ‘The 
entire force of Ramapala crossed the Ganges bY 
means of a flotilla of boats and safely reached the 
‘Northern bank’ . . . After Ramapala had crossed 
the Ganges with his huge army, Bhima opposed 
him, and a pitched battie took place. The tumul- 
tuous battle, which is described in nine verses 
(11, 12-20) was conducted with equal vigour and 
ferocity on both sides. Both Bhima and Ramapala 


took a very active part in it and kept close to each ~ 


other (11. 14). But ‘by an evil turn of destiny’ 
Bhima, seated on hig elephant, was taken prisoner 
(11-17, 20). This decided the fate of the battle. 
Bhima’s army fled, and his camp was plundered by 
the ‘unrestrained soldiers’ of Ramapala (11, 20-30). 
é . Perhaps Bhima organised some resistance 
‘to Ramapala by sending secretly from his prison 
messages to his allies. “For, in the next verse 
(11, 38) we are told that his friend Hari rallied 
his forces and blockaded those of Ramapala . . - 
Hari put up a valiant fight and at first scored some 
ecess (11-38 ff). But Ramapala’s son, who Was 
put in charge of the fight ‘exhausted the golden 
pitchers by his wartime gifts’ (11-43) and evi- 
dently managed to create some discord between 
Hari and Bhima’s followers which caused obstruction 
to each other (11-41). Finally Hari was won over 
and this sealed the fate of Bhima’s army which, 
it is said in 11-39, was ‘made to swell by _ ill- 
equipped soldiers” After having crushed this rising 
of the enemies Ramapala took a terrible vengeance 
upon Bhima. Vitpala led Bhima to the place ot 
execution, where important members of his family 
were executed before his very eyes. Then Bhima 
- himself was killed by means of a ‘multitude of 
arrows’ (11. 45-49). Thus ended the life of Bhima 
and the rebellion of Varendra.’—Ramacharitam ot 


Sandhyakara Nandin: Edited with Sanskrit com- . 


mentaries and English translation by Dr. R. U. 
Majumdar, Dr. Radhagovinda Basak and Pandit 
Nani Gopal Banerji Kavyatirtha. 

Though it was a civil war and the Bengal army 
fought against each other, it certainly reflects the 
military prowess of Bengal and it further tells us that 
not only the King but even the Samantas of Bengal 
had their individual military organisation and the art 
of war was known to the mass. The tall masculine 
athletic figures of the Kaivartas of Bengal remind us 
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of their heroic deeds of the past. Though poverty — 
and misery have sucked their blood, still if they are 
trained they may be the best soldiers. “Kautilya 
argues that it is possible to infuse spirit and : 
enthusiasm even in the timid ‘by means of discipline 
and training’.”* : 

“It is an axiomatic truth of history that 4 | 
people living along the sea-coast, with Ooppor- 
tunities of harbourage, or in inland _ territories 
intersected by large and navigable rivers, naturally 
develops an aptitude in the art of plying boats. ~ 
The sea and the river become a part of their life 
and blood.’—Dr. P. C. Chakravarti, The Art of War — 
in Ancient India, pp. 60-61. 

He further records : 





The immersion ceremony of the Goddess Durga 
at Khalia and Amgram, Faridpur 
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“The people of Bengal seem to have become 
famous for their nautical resources very early 12 
history. In his Raghuvamsa (IV, 36), Kalidasa 
characterises the Vangas as expert in the art of 
plying boats (nauvsadhanodyatam). Epigraphic evi- 
dence proves that harbours and dock-~yards were 
well-known in the sixth century A.D. A copper- 
plate grant of Dharmaditya (dated, 531 AD.) 
refers to a navata-ksheni or ship-building harbour, 
though we do not know where exactly it Was 
located. Andéther grant of the same monarch speaks — 
of nau-dandaka or ship’s mast. A few centuries 
later when the Palas became the rulers of Bengal, © 
they seem to have utilised this nautical aptitude 
of the people in building up a regular fleet for 
fighting purposes. Contemporary records refer to 
this fleet as nau-vata or nau-vataka, and to the— 
admiral in command as the naukadhyaksha, ‘The 
Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapala describes 
this royal fleet as*‘proceeding on the path of the 
Bhagirathi’ and thus making it seem as if 2 
series of mountain tops has been sunk to build 
another cause-way for Rama’s passage.”*—The Art 
of War in Antient India. 
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‘ ea “The Kamouli grant speaks of a glorious naval sailed out on trading voyages to distant shorés, crossed 
victory which Vaidyadeva, the Minister of Kumara- the seas and even conquered countries and established 


pala, won over an unknown. enemy in southern 
Vanga, near the mouths of the Ganges. — 


long outlived the collapse of the Pala Dynasty. of 


colonies. Almost all the kings of Bengal were reputed 
“The naval power of Bengal seems to have for their mighty naval power. Even now people 


the coastal districts are credited for their valour 


The epigtaphic records of the Chandras, the and merit in the marine departments. 


Varmans and the Senas prove that the river- 
flotilla continued as an important instrument of 


An elephant is now almost a curiosity to the 


offence and defence under them. As in the Khalim- ‘habitants of Bengal. Very few elephants can be seen 


pur copper-plate of Dharmapala, so in the Deopara in 


the province. But there was a time when Bengal 


Inscription of Vijayasena, the Bengal fleet is des’ was fanious for her elephant troops. 


cribed as proceeding on a conquering expedition 
‘up to the whole course of the Ganges.” There was, 
however, a change in the nomenclature of the 

' Admiral. The Naukadhyaksha of the Pala period 
was replaced by the Nau-vyaprataka or Nau- 
balavyaprataka of the Sena period. The use of the 
term bala after Naw brings out the real character 
of the fleet. 





Villagers enjoying the Vijaya Dasami. Spears 
and shields are to be noted 


“It may be noted here that Bengal’s reputation 
as a naval power continued even in the madiaeval 
period. Husain Shah (1498-1520), the most promi- 
nent of the independent Pathan rulers of Bengal, Pe 


“The elephant forces of Bengal are also tre- 
quently mentioned in many inscriptions, their 
effective strength is indirectly admitted even in the 
records of many foreign foes which refer to their 
formidable array in glowing terms.”’—History of 
ie Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Vol. 1, 
p. 279. 

“In the Arthasastra (Bk. XX, Ch. 2), Kautilya 
says that ‘elephants bred in countries such a8 
Kalinga, Anga, Karusa and the east are the best, 
those of Dasarna and western countries are of middle 
quality, and those of Surastra and Panchajana coun- 
tries are of low quality.’ It may be mentioned here 
that just as ancient writers have ascribed, with 
surprising unanimity the pre-eminetce in horse- 
breeding to the north-west, they have attributed 
pre-eminence in elephant-breeding to the east. For 
instance, it is noted in the Santiparva (101, 4) as a 
distinguishing characteristic of the easterters that 
they could fight skilfully with elephants (prachya 
matanga yuddhesu-kusalah). In the Raghuvamsa 
(IV 40, 83; VI 27, 54), while describing the cam- 


paigns of Raghu, Kalidasa speaks of the mighty’ 


elephant forces of the Kalinga and Anga kings. 
Similarly, Vakpati refers to the king of the Vangas 
as ‘powerful in the possession of a large number of 
war-like elephants’.”—Dr. P. C. Chakravarti: ‘The 
Art of War in Ancient India, pp. 54-55. 


Such was the position of Bengal in the Hindu 
riod, and she kept her tradition intact up to the 


maintained a powerful fleet, with which he 0Mce Mahomedan period, as Abul Fazl the famdus 


invaded Assam. Pratapaditya is also credited with historian also records in his Ain-i-Akbari about the 
a fleet of seven hundred fighting vessels, equipped elephant forces of Bengal. : 


with all the instruments of war. Shaista Khan, the 
Nawab of Bengal, is said to have gathered 28 


The military strength of Bengal was not negligi- 


numerous fleet of armed galleys to check the ble even on the eve of the Mughal period. 


depredations of the Arakan pirates, both Maugh 
and Feringi.”—Dr. P. C. Chakravarti: The Art of 
War in Ancient India, pp. 61-62. 

The History of Bengal further records : 

“Apart from the specific references in .Raghu- 
vamsa to the naval fotces of Bengal and the 
general reference in foreign inscription to Bengal 
as a sea power (Supra, p. 37, fn. 3; p. 55, fn. 1), 
ships are frequently meationed in the inscriptions 
of Bengal, and there is probably also a reference 
to a ship-buildmg harbour in an inscription of 
Dharmaditta (Supra, p. 51). We have also refer- 
ences to naval fights in south Vanga during the 
reign of Kumarapala (Supra, p. 168) and a naval 
expedition to the west sent by Vijayasena (Supra, 


“Daud, Suleman’s: younger son, assuming all the 
insignia of royalty, ered the Khutba to be pro- 
claimed in his own name through all the towns of 
Bengal and Bihar, and directed the coins to be 
stamped with his own title, thus completely setting 
at defiance the authority of the Emperor Akbar. . . 
He found himself in the possession of immense 
treasure. 40,000 weill-mounted cavalry, 140,000 infan- 
try, 20,000 guns of various calibres, 3,600 eleph&nts 
and several hundred war-boats, a force which seemed 
to him sufficient justification for a contest with 
Akbar.”—V. A. Smith: Akbar the Great Mughal, 
2nd edition, p. 124 


_ The late Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, Curator, Dacca 


pp. 244-45)."—History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 179. Museum, writes in his article, “The Naval Activities of 
. : +, = 3 
From very early times till the eighteenth century the Indians”: 


Bengal played an important part in naval affairs. 
When some of the present civilized nations were 
confined to their own country and sea voyages were 
beyond their dreams, it was the Bengalis who proudly 


= aur Stes Of martial Pare va 
upon Bengal during the reign of the aggressive 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. Daud, the last Bengal 


Sultan, lost his life in 1576 A.D. in the battle of — 
Rajmahal in a trial of strength with the Generals i 


‘of Akbar; but the Hindu and Muslim Zamindars 
of Bengal took up the struggle with alacrity. The 
wonderful struggle of the Bengal Chiefs has not yet 
received the recognition it deserves at the hands of 
the historians.”* 

Though after some time Bengal was included in 
the map of Akbar’s India and the yearly revenue was 
settled by the Emperor to be Rs. 1,06,93,152, this 


amount was never fuliy realised. 


“The province of Bengal paid a nominal sub- 
mission to the throne of Delhi, but during several 
reigns had been virtually independent.”—Mill’s 
History of British India, Vol. II, pp. 131-141. 

It is well known that the twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal 
had sufficient army at their command including war- 
fleets and gun-powders which inspired them to fight 
on many occasions against the Emperor of Delhi. In 
this connection the names of Raja Pratapaditya, Isha 
Khan-Masnad-i-Ali, Kedar Rai and Sitaram Rai may 
be mentioned. 

“The Bengal Chiefs were strong in war boats, 
and mainly with the help of this arm of offence, 
they managed to defeat the greatest generals of 
Akbar again and again and drove them out of 
Bengal. Akbar went to his grave in 1605 AD., with 
Bengal yet unsubdued. Jahangir, on his accessio2 
had to make huge preparations for humbling the 
proud Bengal Chiefs. The thrilling accounts of the 
struggle of the heroic Bengal Chiefs can be read i0 
detail in the page of the Bahari-stan-i-ghaybi by 
Mirza Nathan, a young Mughal Lieutenant and a? 
actual participator in the struggle. The Mughal arMy 
was under the command of Islam Khan, the Mughal 
Governor, and the Mughal fleet of war-boats was 
commanded by Intiman Khan, father of Nathan. 
The most powerful Bengal Chief of the period was 
Pratapaditya, who possessed 700 war-boats, but he 
did not join in the country-wide struggle against 
Mughal imperialism and attempted to conciliate the 
new Mughal Governor by presents and promises of 

@& help. Isha-Khan-Masnad-i-Ali, the most powerful 
chief of Eastern Bengal, master of Mymensingh, 

Tippera and a half of the Dacca district, and Kedar 

Rai, master of Vikyampur (southern part of Dacca 

district), Faridpur and Sandwip, had fought all their 

lives against Akbar. But they were both dead by this 
time. Isha Khan died peacefully in 1599 A-D., and 

Kedar Rai died fighting the Mughals in 1604 AD. 

The leader 6f the st le during the reign of 

Jahangir was Musa Khan, son of Isha Khan, the 

Ghazis of Bhawal (northern part of Dacca district) 

and some Hindu and Muslim Zamindars of Pabna, 

- Dacca and Sylhet. After six years of hard struggle, 
in which several stiff naval encounters took place, 
- the chiefs at last submitted and Bengal became a 

Mughal province in 1613 A.D.”—Dr. N. K. Bhatta- 

sali: “Naval Activities of the Indians.” (Hindusthan 

Standard—Puja Annual, 1944), pp. 193-194. 

We have seen the military prowess of the united 
forces of Bengal in the field of Kurukshetra (in the 
Puranie period), against Alexander the Great (in 326 
B.C,), for the restoration of Varendra. as allies of 
Rampala (in the Hindu period) ; we have also seen the 
hard struggle of Bengal against Mughal imperialism. 
‘This certainly shows the martial spirit of the race. 


1 Hindusthan Standard—Puje Annual, 1944, p. 193. | 
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It is admitted on all hands that Ain-i-Akbari of © 


Abul Fazl is the most authoritative history of the 
Mughal Government. In his history Abul Fazl gives & 
fine description of the Bengal army of different places, 
wherein places are located as Sarkers, Parganas and 
Mahalas (comparable with districts, subdivisions and 
thanas of the present day). ; 
Cavalry Infantry 


Sarker’s name Present position 


Jannatabad or 
Lakhnauti 


Fathabad 


Malda 500 


The whole of Farid- 
pur, a small portion 
of Jessore, southern 
Bakharganj, portion 
of Dacca District 


Northern Nadia and - 
Jessore & Faridpur 
Southern Jessore & 
western part of 
Bakherganj 100 


Bakherganj & Dacca .-.- 


Western portion of 
the present district 
of Purnea 
Eastern Purnea, east 
of the Mahananda 
and western Dinaj- 
pur, Rangpur and 
Bogra 
Portion of Dinajpur— 
and Rangpur and 
Bogra 
Northern east of the 
town of Dinajpur & 
the greater part of 
Dinajpur District 
Portion of Maldah, 
Dinajpur and a large 
part of Rajshahi and 
Bogra District 
Portion of Rajshahi, 
. Bogra, Pabna, My- 
mensingh and reach- 
° ing in the south a 
little beyond the 
town of Dacca 
Both the sides of 
Meghna & Brahma- 
putra containing por- 
tions of western 
Tipperah & Noakhali 


Sylhet Sreehatta 
Chittagong zis Bs 


Sharifabad Birbhoom, Burdwan 
Sulaimanabad Northern portion of 
Hooghly and some 
portion of Nadia 
and Burdwan 
24-Parganas* & west- 
ern Nadia and south- 
ern west Murshid- 
abad 
Mandaran Western Birbhoom 
F over Raniganj and 
the Damodar _ to 
above Burdwan 


g 


Mahmudabad °* 


S 


Khalifatabad 


Bogla 
Purniyah 


Tajpur 
100 
Ghoraghat. 


Pinjarah 
Barbakabad 


Bazoha 


1700 
Sonargaon 


1500 
1100 
100 
200 


100 
Satgaon 


17000 
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—Colonel H. S. Jarrett : Ain-é-Akbari, Vol. I, 
pp. 131-141; and H. Blochmann, M.A. : 
- “Geography and History of Bengal” in 
J. A. 8. B., 1873 (No. 3), pp. 215-218, 
Regarding elephants and war-boats, Colonel H, S. 
Jarrett states in p. 129 (Ain-4-Akbari) that the Subah 
of Bengal had 1170 elephants, 4260 guns and 4400 
boats. The history of Benga; or for the matter of that 
the whole of India, would have been otherwise, had 
not Mirzafar, the Supreme Commander of Sirajuddaula, 
betrayed the unfortunate Nawab by false representation, 
misleading the gallant Bengali Generals, Mirmadan and 
Mohanlal. and stopping the battle of Plassey on false 
pretence. In World War I, the service of the 49th 
‘Bengal ‘Regiment in Mesopotamia was highly appre- 
cidted by the military authorities, 
Tt is difficult to sscertain the time and age as to 
_ when the image worship came into vogue in Bengal. 
However that may be, it is clearly evident that all 
the deities of the Hindu Pantheon are adorned with 
weapons. In Bengal, the Goddess Durga is worshipped 
with great pomp and eclat. Her hands exhibit various 
weapons and attributes such as sarpa (snake), 
ahanush (bow), asi (sword), chakra (disc), trisul 
(trident), parasu ‘axe), vajra (thunderbolt), sankha 
(conch). The blowing of the conch gives the signal 
for fight. Spears and shields are not merely qualifying 
ettributes but they are actual weapons of war, and 
there are separate mantras for them. If the Bengalis 
are non-martial, why they would worship the arms 
with which their deities are adorned ? Still, in the 
southern part of Bengal, the Vijaya Dasami Day is 
performed with great enthusiasm. People of all com- 
munities assemble in boats, dressed like warriors with 
shield, sword, spear, lance, sankha and drum and take 
the image of the Goddess Durga to the river for the 
immersion ceremony. After the immersion ceremony is 
over, they play with various weapons and perform boat- 
_ races. Does it reflect in any way that the Bengalis are 
non-martial ? If go, why should this martial inspiration 
sull tingle in their veins? In what part*of the world, 
Weapons are so associated with religion, worship and 
gods. Still do we pray to the Goddess Durga or Sakti - 
“Oh Mother, beetow upon us the 
victory in battles.”* 
The records of different eras point definitely to 
the conclusion that the Bengalis are not only martially 
inclined from time immemorial - - but they are 


* “Soy fayet Bfe----..” 
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renowned in the world as brave and active soldiers 
and their deeds of valour have been recorded by | 
many foreign historians. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali says : 


“The popular notion that the military profession 
was the exclusive monopoly of the Kshatriya caste 
is wholly without foundation, and a ‘nation in arms’ 
is an entirely modern concept—a_ legacy of the 
French Revolution in the world. Nor there is much 
truth in the statement that caste prevented the 

_ growth of a feeling that fighting for or defending 
one’s own country was every one’s business ald not 
for a particular class of people’”-—Dr, N. K. Bhatte- 
sali’s article in The Modern Review, 1930 p. 158 ; 

and The Art of War in Ancient India by Dr. P. C. 

Chakravarti, p. 190. ; 

“Hopkins says that the mass of the epic army 
was composed of the lowest classes, mixed with 
barbarians and foreigners . . . In the Arthasastra 
(Bk. IX, Ch. 2), Kautilya approves of the employ- 
ment of Vaisya and Sudra troops in the army. 
The Agnipurana specifically lays down that the 
Sudras have a right to the art of war and that they, 
along with the mixed castes, are expected to contri- 
bute to the defence of the state.” 

The Brahmins are generally known as priests but 
they were also allowed to serve as soldiers, “if unable 
to support themselves as priests.” 

“Tt is well known that some of the most cele- 
brated warriors in the Mahabharata such as Drona, 
Asvathaman and Parasu Rama were born in the 
priesty class. . . . Alexander in the course of his 
campaign in India met with most stubborn resis- 
tance from the Brahman confederacy of the Indus 
Valley.” And that is why he “regarded the Brahmans 
as his worst enemies, and his hand fell heavily upon 
them.’—The Art of War in Ancient India by Dr. 
P. C. Chakravarti, pp. 78-79. ; 

In the Hindu period there were many Brahmin 
Generals and Commander-in-Chiefs who are credited 
for their notable victories. 

“In the kingdom of Orissa under the Ganga 
dynasty, the Mahasthana Brahmans used to cont{- 
bute a substantial numbe- of military recruits of the 
peasant militia of the state. To this day some. ot 
their descendan’s bear the family title of Senapati, 
meaning commanders of armies.”—Ibid, p. 81. 

We need not recount here the stories of the ~ 
thousands of martyrs whe courted death and life-long 
imprisonment with smiling face during the Swadeshi 
days and the period following that great Movement, 
for that is current history: : 

’ The Bengalis have forgotten their glorious past. 
They must remember that they are descendants of 
heroic forefathers. They require inspiration aNd igs- 
piration only in order to realise their real selves, They 
have brains and they possess the true martial spirit. Sas 
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CHILDREN’S city 


Ir pleasure in learning and successful adjustment in 
real life are any test, Blochman City, California, has 
established a brilliantly successful precedent in modern 
education. Its teacher and founder, Mrs. Bina Fuller, 
justifies her methods by quoting noted United States 
educator John Dewey’s dictum that school should be 
life itself. “All I have done,” she says, “is to crystal- 
lize his philosophy with something you can see and 
feel.” : 

eThe fruit of the experiment 
begun 15 years ago is a town in 
miniature—a children’s _ city. 
Located off the beaten path, at 
the edge of a forest near the 
town uf Santa Maria, about 100 
miles north of Los Angeles, 
Blochman City has an area of 
only 20,000 square feet. But 
within that compact sphere it is 
perfect and complete, with con- 
ventional though diminutive 
streets, houses and functions: 
post office, bank, library, museum, 
newspaper, chamber of commerce, 
tourist and information bureau, 
grocery, florist’s nursery even a 
park with trees, hedges, awns and 
a lake. 

Children run the town, elect a 
‘mayor and a city council ; issue 
special currency used for salaries 
for maintaining the bank and 

ore ; learn first aid and pres- 
eribe for simple ailments at their 
own hospital; learn and_ prac- 
tise home-making, merchandising, 
book-keeping, carpentry, farming and a dozen other 
useful occupations in the warm pleasant congeniality 
of their own town built and equipped for their own 
needs and tastes. 

For many years, with the sympathy of*the born 
teacher, Mrs. Fuller had observed the efforts of 
children to adjust to What was to them a dull and 
lifeless school routine. She had seen too, their joyous 
and vigorous play+-building houses; playing store, 
bank, or train; nursing or gardening. The solution 
appeared natural and inevitable ; to be attractive and 
successful, the school must give children “an earlier 
start at being grown-up.” 

Her chance to experiment came with the esta- 
blishment of Blochman School District—a small two- 
room school-house crowded with the children of Cali- 
fornia oil-workers. From small beginnings—a corner 
counter marked Store, a wooden grille marked Bank— 
Mrs. Fuller led the enthusiastic pupils ‘toward her 
cherished plan, building of an entire small-scale town. 


. 





i 

The children worked with a will. The boys drew 
blueprints. The girls designed interiors, All wrote 
letters to business firms. soliciting needed_materials— 
and the unusual requests met with generous answers. 
The president of the oil company donated the land. 
Other enterprises sent sand, gravel, Jumber, cement 
and paint. Many were generous with professional and 
technical advice. Some, like the president of the oil 
company, joined in weilding hammer and saw. 


rad 


Two students visit the Tnformation Centre. to see recent 


periodicals and «isplays 


e* 
LEARNING AS AN Excitinc ADVENTURE 


Both teacher and pupils saw learting unfold as _ 


an exciting adventure. Perhaps never before had 
children learned arithmetic not only in class but by 
keeping their own store, or negotiating loang on pro- 
perty at their own bank, with its walls of knotty 
pine and gilded teller’s grilles. In their own post office 
they learned to regard geography not as a classrom 
catalogue of hard-to-spell names but as colorful des- 
criptions of countries where lived their French, 
Belgian, English or Mexican “correspondents whose 
problems and interests’ were like their own, with just 
enough difference to make them fascinating friends. 
Long, gossipy letters and 
Eskimo settlements and South Sea Island villages 
find their way to the little post office, which Mrs. 
Fuller considers the center “of tolerance and warmth 
- real friendship and world understanding.”  _ 
In the past decade, Blochman City has become 
a kind of educational Mecca for teachers and students 
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SRI CHITRALAYAM OF TRAVANCORE 


of teaching technique. All these observers find espe- 
cially remarkable the high scholastic standards main- 
tained by the junior citizens, the complete absence 
of juvenile delinquency problems, and the suecessful 
transfer of training to jobs in the business and pro- 
fessional fields. 

The boy who was Blochman City’s first grocer 
now owns his own market in Santa Maria, California, 
while his two assistants are in similar establishments 
in other towns. Some of the girls who directed the 
Blochman Health Center are now registered y Durses 
in full-size hospitals. The first bank cashier of Bloch- 
man is now a successful banker in a nearby city. 





SRI CHITRALAYAM OF binge ae ieee 


$ By J. M. 


“Tus study of a good picture helps one to fulfil one’s 
duty by becoming a better citizen; and to attain 
liberation from the expensive and enslaving demands 
of the lower nature through the cultivation of the 
higher nature,” says the Vishnudharmaottaram, The 
Hindu ruler of the Hindu State of Travancore, never 
conquered in the Mahomedan period, has recognised the 
duty of a civilised modern State to provide for the 
aesthetic education which is one of the prime 
elements of culture. With this object in view, they 
renovated the Padmanabhapuram Palace, a former 
seat of the State Government. abandoned for over @ 
century. It has given to the world a unique exhibition 
in situ of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, 
wood-carving and mural painting. The Travancore 
Museum has been transformed into an ever-pleasing 
Antre of Oriental art-crafts. It has a very fine 
collection of Indian bronzes. 


- The need of a State Gallery of Paintings for the 
preservation of the indigenous creative impulse took 
shape in the establisnment of Sri Chitralayam in 

" September, 1935. Anticipation extended back to the 
far past in the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh and 
Sittanavasal, and forward te the new spirit of artistic 
patriotism that had animated the Bengal revival of 
Indian painting, round the central massive figure of 
Apanindranath Tagore and his direct and indirect 
disciples and grand-disciples. Painting, it has been 
truly said, with the probable exception of music, has 
the largest attraction for the majority of persons 
with its combined appeal to the sense of form and 
colour. The gallery was designed to be the nucleus of 
what may become an epitome of the best examples 
of Oriental Art. The object for which Sri Chitralayam 
was founded is, in the words of the official curator, 
“to provide for the people of Travancore State and 
visitors, for enjoyment, education and the develop- 
ment of artistic taste, a collection of pictures re- 
presenting the various eras of painting in India along 
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Blochman’s first mayor is operating his own book- 


store. Many an early graduate credits the smooth 


functioning of her home to housekeeping se in 
Blochman City’s model: homes. 

Visitors view all this successful activity with 
pleased wonder, and dozens of letters from state offi- 
cials, governors of other states, well-known writers 


and educators call it “a great idea.” Many ask for 


more information, and the children write industrious 


and informative replies. Mrs. Fuller, supremely happy 


in her chosen work, sees in these fledgling citizens of 


a peaceful, tolerant and busy community and genuine 


essence of international peace—USIS. 


DATTA 


under the influence of Indian culture, 
scenery.” 

First as to the ginstiiativn caspect. To the 359 
exhibits enlisted in the fourth edition of the catalogue, 
has been added during the last year 12 pictures and 


life and 


copies of 5 murals from the Vaikom and Udayana-_ 


puram’ temples. The number of such copies of murals 
now exceeds 66. There is a remarkable power in these 
murals. Their techDique and finish are excellent. AS 
Art in India has been’ mainly the expressiqn of reli- 
gious ideas and sentiments, their atmosphere is always 
that of sanctity; they are eloquent with spiritual 
emotion, The makers of these superb  wall-pictures 
are unknown craftsmen who inherited the traditions 
of their art from generation to generation. Their skill 
is remarkable and amazing in its deftness. The secret 
of attractiveness lies in the vitality of the figures and 
in the variety of postures and gestures expressing 
exalted religious life. In the collection are to be 
found copieseof vestiges of paintings that must have 
made the mandapam of the small cave-temple of 
Thirunandikara in South Travancore a gem of mural 
art 11 to 12 centuries ago, just when the great era of 
Ajanta had ended. The age of the temple is calculable 
from\ inscriptions in stone; it is ninth century after 
Christ: Recently made copies of murals presumed to 
be of still earlier origin are going to be added. 

How popular the institution is will be gathered 
from the following statistics : 

Total number of visitors (during 


1121 M.E. = 1945-46) 57,463 
Largest number in a single day 835 
Smallest number in a single day 63 
Population of Trivandrum 1,28,265 
Population of Travancore - 60,70,018 


Besides these murals, there 
collection of Modern Indian paintings headed by 
Dr. Tagore, an almost complete collection of works 


of Raja Ravi Varma I and II, and fair samples PS ele 


Rajput and Mughal paintings, Chinese, Persian, 


Tibetan, Balinese and Japanese paintings. Folk art ef te 


eanwanantead he Raneol maf naintings efe. 
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PAINTINGS OF SUSHILA YAWALKAR 
By L. W. 


Tup paintings of Sushila Yawalkar now being shown 
at the Prince’s Room, of the Taj Mahal Hotel, 
surprisingly reveal the strength of an untutored yet 





Dr. M. R. Jayakar declares Exhibition open of Mrs. Sushila 
Yawalkar’s paintipgs. Mr. Yawaikas thanking Dr. Jayakar and 


welcoming the distinguished audience 


an intensely creative mind. The Rt. 
Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar declared 
the Exhibition open on April 4, 1948. 
In all her paintings her’ approach is 
unsophisticated, unconventional and 
direct. The various compositions ex- 
hibit a dynamic urge to express vital 
emotion stirred by a particular inci- 
dent. The dramatic sense of grouping 
against almost an austere background 
of pink highten the appeal of such an 
unconventional subject. The same 
characteristics can be noted in other 
compositions where in spite of the 
unorthodox treatment the subject lifts 
up into well-knit linear or cherioscuric 
compositions. 

In her figure drawings Mrs. Yawal- 
kar is interested more in carrying out 
significant poise than mere anatomical 
details, of her models, 

In her landscapes a changing mood 
of nature is invariably caught and 
rendered with the vital simplicity of a child’s imagina- 
tion. For example, Tansa Lake and Moon Light. 

One goes through the whole exhibition with a 
feeling of emotional upheaval, subtly stirred by paint- 
ings naively recorded in a technique which may baffle 
classifiedtion and yet serves its purpose to the full. 


Considering this as the first attempt of her successful 
showiDg we may as well expect in her a brilliant 
addition to the artists’ group of this city. 


Born aad brought up in Dhargal, 
an ideal beauty spot in that ex- 
quisitely lovely country of Goman- 
tak (Goa), Sushila naturally created 
in her a love of -the artistic. 
But it is a matter of common 
knowledge that in remote villages 
one rarely finds adequate scope for 
the development of Art and hence 
Sushila’s talents remained dormant 
for a long time. It is one of life’s 
little ironies that although Goa 
boasts of many creative artists, 
Sushila’s genius could only blossom 
in Bombay. 

Here, Indian music first captured 
her attention. She is an accomplished 
dancer too. Yet her ardent urge to 
learn painting remained just a dream 
till chance threw an opportunity in 
her way. 





Bent on News 


It was sheer coincidence that she met the well- 
known painter Mr. Nagesh Yawalkar whose works she 
went to see at the request of one of her friends. The 
chance acquaintance between the two soon ripened 
into friendship which eventually culminated into their 
happy marriage, Thus it was Mr. Yawalkar who gave 


PAINTINGS OF SUSHILA YAWALKAR 


“Jeevan” by Sushila Yawalkar 








Burden of Youth (oil) 
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her full scope to develop her talents in the domain 
of painting and enabled her to express her individual- 
ity with ease and freedom and the present exhibition 
is a glorious proof of what a woman artist can 
accomplish. This is probably the first bold and unique 
endeavour by an Indian lady artist to hold an 
individual exhibition of her paintings and as such 
Sushila undoubtedly deserves approbation. 

These reproductions of Sushila’s paintings reveal 
the impact of an unsophisticated mind to life’s little 
dramas. The child-like simplicity coupled with adult 
discrimination intensifies the appeal of her various 
compositions. Her colouring invariably luminous is 
harmaniously blended with judicious tonal values. In 
good figure compositions, she is interested more in the 
significant simple form than what meets the eye. Her. 
paintings display an individual colour-scheme which 
is more expressive than representative. Her dramatic 
sense is uppermost in interpreting familiar scenes of 
daily life as noted or imagined. In all her paintings 
direct simplicity, vital pattern and pleasing colour lift 


up the work into pieces of idyll. It is very refreshing 
to come across the work of this type, so untutored, 
naive, yet eloquent in full expression in forms of volume 
and colour. 





EAST ANGLIA 


By AUGUSTUS MUIR 


East Anca, the largest plain in England, reaches 
out into the North Sea with a great curving sweep 
of land which forms the most easterly 
part of Britain. The Wash, its 
southern border is within 60 miles 
of London, it is one of the least 
known areas of England. It is divided : 
into two countries, Norfolk and = ~~ 
Suffolk, but it has preserved through- Se es 
out the centuries something of that 
unity which was its pride in the days 
when it was a kingdom with its own 
monarch. 


Tits landscape is like no other in 
Britain. Those who have surrendered 
to its placid charm take a never- 
fading pleasure in its wide horizons, 
its tiny streams and slow, deep 
rivers, its secluded marshland and 
lakes, its heath and its woods, i 
smal] ancient towns with their medi- 
aeval buildings, and perhaps above 


all ita heritage of noble ehurcher Tha 
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Across that spacious countryside, the strong air 
of the North Sea blows unchecked by hills. The 150 
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EAST ANGLIA 


miles of Fast Anglian coastline, from the Wash to the 
River Stour, are dotted with fishing villages and 
towns. Between them are stretches of lonely shore, 
the haunt of sea-birds and wild fowl. The dry, bracing 
climate of that coast has been responsible for the 
growth of holiday resorts that include Felixstowe and 
Cromer, Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth, the last two 
being important herring fishery centres as well. 
Although there are no harbours for large ships, there 
is a thriving coastal trade and a busy river traffic. 


A quiet. corner of Cromer, a well-known holiday 
resort on the coast of Hast Anglia 


Hast Anglia has a wealth of inland waterways. 
The intricate series of lakes and river channels in the 
district known as the Broads attract great numbers of 
those who enjoy yachting in waters more placid than 
the open sea. As well as pleasure craft, Thames barges 
use those navigable mvers, their great red and brown 
sails attracting the eye amid the cool greenery of field 
and*copse. They bring commodities of many kinds, 
and depart laden with cargoes of agricultural produces 
for here is to be found some of the richest farmland 
in the world. 

A thousand years ago the best farms in Britain 
were those of East Anglia, although the Middle Ages 
brought an era when agriculture yielded its place of 
honour to the wool trade. The cloth industry of 
England—the foundation of her industrial prosperity 
—received its first great impetus in East Anglia. 

It was not until the centre of this trade moved 
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to Yorkshire that agriculture once again ‘pre- 
dominated ; and today, more than four-fifths of its 
area is cultivated. Oats and wheat are grown, with 
flour-milling as a complementary industry. Beans and 
sugar-beet, dairy produce and fruit—these all come in 
great quantity from that busy countryside, every road 
of which seems to lead to a market town. 

In the north, King’s Lynn is a charming small 
town, with lovely old buildings that have been pre- 
served in the midst of modern industries. The mingling 


The largest river in East Anglia is the Ouse, | 
on whose banks at Kings Lynn stands this 
Customs House 


of the ancient with the modern, a respect for tradi- 
tion and an eager desire for progress—these are 
features of all the littie towns we pass through as we 
travel to the south, where Ipswich has its important 
industries and an outlet to the sea. 

The centre of the whole region is Norwich, & 
delightful mediaeval city, once the capital of East 
Anglia. Its crowded market, held every Saturday Rear 
the walls of its towering Norman castle, is one of the 
most important in Britain. In and around the city are 
factories for the making of textiles, boots and shoes, 
and agricultural implements. 

The bombs of the Luftwaffe damaged the town ; 
but its famous Guildhall of flint and stone is intact, 
and so are more than 30 of its magnificent Gothic 
churches. These alone would make Norwich unique ; 
the cathedral is one of the gems of English archi- 


aif 
" 


, 


experience of their counterpart in the United King-. 


tecture. But indeed it is difficult to travel far in East 


Anglia without coming upon an ancient church, and 
realising how men lavished their wealth on these 
buildings in the great days of the wool-trade, so that 
many a tiny village of reed-thatched or red-tiled 
cottages is now graced with a church of astonishing 
size and beauty. ~ P E 

East Anglia has produced artists as well as build- 
ers. The fame of Constable is world-wide ; his 
landscapes depict scenes that are typical of Suffolk, 
with gentle, tree-clad slopes beside the rivers and 
deep, green winding lanes. Gainsborough, renowned 
portrait painter of the eighteenth century, was the son 
of a Suffolk wool merchant, and the “Norwich school” 
of artists stands in high repute today. 


——:0: 
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_ By Dr. 8S. CHAKRAVORTI, 


Invi stands today on the threshold of extensive 
industrialization and her people rightly look forward 


to greater industrial employment and increased pro- 
ductivity. Out of a total population of nearly 400 


millions less than 20 millions are dependent oD 
industry for their living and only some 24 million 


‘ people (that is, 0-6 per cent of the population) are 
actively engaged in large-scale and regular industrial 


establishments. ‘ 

The potential resources for industrial develop- 
ment of the country are great but with the present 
underpaid, underfed, badly housed, and unhealthy 
population’ the outlook is disconcerting. While it is 
high time that*more and more people were brought 
in to play their part in the industrial life of the 
country, so far there has been little evidence to show 


' that Indian industrial organizations eas a whole are 


applying, on any demonstrable scale, the results of 
research into the “human problems of work.’ The 
industrial worker is as important as the machine and 
the “health*protection of the man who works” is an 
essential pre-requisite to any manufacturing project. 
If India must avoid those heavy losses in men and 
material which accompanied the industrial revolution 
of the West not so very long ago, the management, of 
Indian industries must harness’ the knowledge and 


dom, the United States of America, and the ‘Soviet, 
Union. There was a time when nobody seemed feel 
any responsibility towards the health and welfare of. 
the workers ; neither the employer nor the State took 
any serious trouble to inquire if the workers were 
physically fit for their jobs or whether harmful 
conditions in the factory were adversely affecting 
their health. The result was 


that many people of 
“occupational age-group” broke down in health and 


e 


+e. tS 
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are more notable than the poets. One associates th 
people of East Anglia with practical commonseds 
rather than flights of the ‘imagination, - They ar 
observant and analytical : they are realists. 

That they are an industrious and a kindly peopl 
is certain, with a deep love of their green and gpaciou 
countryside. The Angles, who sailed across the Nort] 
Sea and settled there 1,500 years ago, gave Englanc 
its name. Their descendants gave England its greates 
naval commander, Admiral Nelson of Trafalgar fame 
Today, by the labour of their hands, the East Anglian 
people are contributing many things essential to the 
national well-being. 


£ 





HEALTH OF THE FACTORY WORKER 


Lecp. (Lond), mrs. (Eng.) 


if not died prematurely, certainly, they eventually 
became a burden on the nation. No progressive 
country today can afford this preposterous loss in 
“man-power-hours.” 5 

Some measure of control of work conditions and 
environment is attempted by the various Factories 
Acts, but the actual medical guidance, at present, 
sought for detection of toxie hazards and investigation 
of health problems in the Indian factories is patheti- 
cally small. The Factories Acts also provide com- 
Pensation when gross and_ irreperable damage has 
been done to health either. from injury received 
whilst at work or from certain specific occupajgonal 
diseases, such as anthrax, lead and phosphorus poison- 
ing, chrome ulceration, arsenic and benzene poison- 


_ ing, ete.; but so far little or no provision has been 


made to enforce the employer or labour to try and 
prevent occurrences o{ these, and many .other, grave 
disabling diseases of - industry. In this respect the 
English Factories Acts and those of other European 
countries are more advanced and aim at prevention 
of accidents and illnesses occurring in the factory in 
preference to paying out: monetary compensation 
when the goose that laid the golden egg was dead or 
dying. 4 - 

\ The fact that ill-health of the worker causes not 


-sonly a loss to industries but is an ultimate drag on 


the nation has come to be appreciated by ‘com-* 
paratively few organizations. A tremendous amount 
of research work- has been done both in England and 
in America into the effects of hours and speed of 
work, of conditions and environment, of sanitation 
and mess-room facilities, the cause and control of 
accidents, and a host of other problems relating to 
industrial health and safety. Available working space 
is a very important factor in connection with speed- 
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HEALTH OF THE FACTORY WORKER Fe esegs 


and flit 0 of work and also in the control “of aoe 
let infection. To have to work under cramped condi- 
tions | gives rise to irritation and annoyance and eveB- 
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permanent loss or diminition: in the earning capacity 
en the part, of the worker, for, ‘unfortunately, so long 
as labour is so cheaply. obtained in India, the 
employer finds it an easier task to replace the worker 
who. has taken ill rather than investigate and remove 
the cause. . It is.both more profitable and. productive 
to train a person for a particular process- and aim at 


getting years of useful service from him rather than 
€ the first few months because he is 


-a third. of mére of his Giilyaiie inn factory 
10) anna 5 it is not too much then 1 to expect that 


th 1. eS pon the State. 
ct of. the lechony yt which can 
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India is between 1700 to 1800, as compared to 2800 
to 3200 in Great Britain ; 3000 in Australia ; 3000 to 
3400 in U.S.A.; 2800 to 3000 in Denmark and so on. 
Mann ist wass er wsst—Man-is what he eats; and a 
great deal can be done for building and maintaining 
healthy workers if at least one wholesome properly 
balanced hot meal is provided during the working 
spell either at actual cost price, or less, or preferably 
free of charge. The cost will be amply rewarded by 
the saving of lost-time due to sickness-absenteeism 
and increased productivity. Certain progressive i2- 
dustrial establishments in India have started to 
provide rest-shelters and tiffin-rooms for their work- 


people and supply cooked meals and light refresh- , 


ments at actual cost price. This is a move in the right 
direction. 

By and large the greatest loss to industry, both 
in men and material, is incurred through accidents. 
According to one American Insurance Company, the 
direct and indirect costs of an average accident, 
causing enforced absence from work for 3 days or 
more, amount to some £200 (about Rs. 2700), which 
serve to emphasize the economic burden of accidents 
quite apart from their social and medical importance. 
In 1942, more than Rs. 18,69,359 was paid out i 
India as Workmen’s Compevsation for some 44,443 
cases of accidents and occupational diseases, averag- 
ing Rs. 42 per case; a very small amount, but 
nevertheless when it is cousidered that this does Not 
take into account such items as cost of hospitals, loss 
of wages and expenses incurred by the workman, cost 
of spoilt material and tools, interruption to produc- 
tion, and time lost by other employees through 


interference of an accident in the factory, the net loss 
to the industry, and the society in general, would 
assume very ufeconomic proportions. The frequency 
of accidents in the Indian Factories is high ; about 1 
in 40-6 workers sustains physical injury in course of 
his work, and 1 in 6818 meets with his death, that is 
accident 


to say that the annual rate is about 2463 
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per 100,000 employees, and the accident mortality or 
fatality rate is 6 per 1000 reported cases of accidents. 
It is not enough io organize and maintain a first-aid 
and accident treatment centre in the factory, how- 
ever efficient, but we must also look deeper into the 
character and causes of accidents, the environmental 
factors, such as improper guarding of machinery, ' 
defective equipment and work conditions, general 
health, accident proneness and fatigue. 

Social services in the factories, and in the country 
generally, are very meagre. There is no nation-wide 
provision for sickness, unemployment or old-age bene- 
fits. There is no Poor Law, and the lot of the worker 
at present is one cf debt and destitution. Until some 
form of national scheme for disablement or relief for 
the unemployed is forthcoming, it is very necessary t0 
ensure that the worker is at least maintained in good 
health during his “working-life” for his own sake and 
for the sake of the industrial progress of the country. 
Welfare of the industrial worker can indeed be termed | 
“a new discipline,” jieading to national economic , 
stability. But it should be realized, of course, that 
Industrial Welfare requires the combined efforts of the. 
employer, the engineer, the chemist, the physician, and 
co-operation from the worker; all pooling their 
knowledge and experience for the promotion of 8 
healthy environment in which to work. They must be 
aided and guided by a Central Industrial Health 
Research Institute whose function would be to collect 
and analyse all data from the country as a whole and 
irom abroad. The Institute must be prepared to research 
under experimental conditions, to investigate and 
explore means of improving working conditions and 
cavironment, and act as an Advisory Body both on 
behalf of individual industry and the State. It is only 
through conscious “team-work” between the Stategthe 
employer, and the worker, with a common Scientific 
Institute to help them, that production can be on the 
and the Indian people 
attain’and maintain a decent standard of living. 
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THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF RURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN BENGAL 


By Pror. KARUNAMOY MUKHERJEE, mA, prs. 


Epocr or 1930-44 


Tua problem of agricultural indebtedness of Bengal, 


as much as that of India, is a much-digeussed and 
age-long problem. But during the last sixteen years, 
since the-publication of Bengal Provincial and the 


Central Banking Enquiry Committee Reports, the. 
‘nature of this problem has undergone some vital - 


changes, The period botween 1930 and 1944 has in many 
senses been epdéch-making, and, far-reaching shifts - of 
position have tsken places in respect of the debt 
burden of the cultivator. Little change has, however, 
been effected in his -economic position as a whole. 


Rather, as the. agrarian’ crisis in Bengal has deepened . 


during the last one decade, his living condition has. 
worsened more and more. : 

But what are the basic changes in the debt- 
position of the average agriculturist in Bengal as he 
stands today ? And what'are, in brief, the causes of 
such changes, if any ? 


Dest Goncianion 
‘ath the first place, the money as well ag the real 
burden of the agricultural debt in this province which 


- greatly increased durmg the period of depression has 


been substantially relieved through active intervention 
of the Government. The volume of the total debt which 


“stood, according to the Bengal Banking Enquiry Com- 


mittee, roughly at Rs. 100 crores in 1929; was said to 
hae increased to Rs: 275 crores by the year 1935. 
This last figure which was disclosed in coyrse.of debates 
on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill, 1985, in the 
then Bengal Legislative Council, may not be accepted 
on its face value. The Bengal Board of Economie 
Enquiry concluded that the total capital debt of 
Oceupancy Raiyats of Bengal in 1933, was Rs. $7 crores. 
Any way, the Government did intervene and quite a 
number of Debt Conciliation Boards were set up in far 


. corners of Bengal beginning with July 1986, The volume 


of debts scaled down up to March, 1945, has been quite 
considerable as will be clear- ‘from the following table:* 


. | ‘TABLE 1 AS a7, 
Applications received by D. §. Boards 34 lakhs 
Cases disposed of py D.S. Boards ** | 29, 


Cases awarded by D. S. Boards B -y 
Out of total settled, amount -of money— 
claimed by creditors 3 Rs. 52 crores 


determined u/s 18 of B: A. D. Act, 32, 

awarded by D. S. Boards fie AD Gy ct 
Claim reduced by D. 8: Boards by 63 per cent 
No. of cases pending at D. ‘S. Boards 5 lakhs 


1. Vide Budget Session Debates of. the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
in 1945. . - 





” Guance In Natcre or Lonc-TerM Crepit-NEED 


It appears, then, that the cultivator in Benga) has 
been substantially relieved of the crushing incidence 
of debt. And consequently, the problem of Jong-term 
credit requirements has taken a different shape today. 


The Famine Enquiry Commission points out :” 


“There should be little need in the post-war 
period for the grant of loans . for Jong-term 
credit for the repayment of old debts: » 


It is obvious, however, that the cultivators’ need 
for long-term credit for land improvement will remain, 
and, will even increase. , 


Poor Peasant anp Sxorr Loans 


But it will be too much to presume that debt- 
position of the poorer section of the peasantry has 
appreciably improved. Debt conciliation apart, the 
small cultivators have derived but little benefit of the 
increase in’ prices of agricultural produce during the 
war and the famine. For it is‘ truism to say that the 
greatest bulk of the peasautry in Bengal is not. self- 
sufficient, far less haying a surplus produce from the 
family holding. : 

Again, the problem of short and intermediate term 
credit needs of the cultivators taken as a whole has 
remained as serious today as before. The Bengal 
Banking Committee’ estimatéd such needs at Rs. 95, 
crores in 1930; the author of the Man Behind .the 
Plough in 1938 ‘worked out. Rs. 60 crores as the annual 
need! But the minimum need is that of Rs. 15 crores 
as per calculation of the Famine -Enquiry Commission, 
19455 This figyre will not be easily acceptable, Provi- 
sionally, as the author of this note has been able to 


-estimate, any amount between Ry. 40 and Rs. 60 crores 


is the minimum for financing. short-and-intermediate 
term credit requirements of the cultivators in Bengal. 


; WronG PRESUMPTIONS 
‘Much eareless remark hag in this regard been made 


_ both in the Report of the Land Revenue Commission, : 


Bengal, 1940, and in the Annual Reports of the Co-" 
operative Credit Department, Bengal, in recent years. 


- Thus, the former observes as follows : 


: “We agree that facilities for short-term credit 
aré necessary, though we think that lands capable 
_of cultivation rarely rempin fallow in a normal 





. 2. Final Report, p. 301. 

3. Ibid, p. 82. 

4. Ibid, p. 155, 

5. Final Rerort, p. 460. ‘ 

6. This point.which requires further development will not ‘be 
discussed here, 
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season for the want of it: At the present time, the 
economic’ depression, the operations of the Debt 
Settlement Boards, .and the. introduction of the 
Money-lenders Bill have compelled the cultivators 
to manage without credit.” . . 

Similarly, the following passage occurs in the Co- 

operative Annual Report for 1940-41 :°- 
“... inno year throughout-the depression . 

or even after . .-. has any considerable portion of 
the land remained ‘uncultivated for lack of necessary 
finance in any part of the province. ‘This fact goes 
“to show that there has been. no serious shortage of 
credit ih so far as the" basic sees of the 
agricultural population. are concerned.” 


Crepit anp Lana Transfer 


We need not challenge the trath of the premise of 

_ the last-named authority as quoted above. We should, 
however, remember that partly in consequence of credit 

shortage, the. cultivation of land has been less thorough 

and ill-performed$ the processes of tilling, weeding, 

" manuring, ete., have been largely neglected. -Lower and 
lower yield per acre as shown in successive quinquen- 
nial crop-cutting reports of. the Government of India 
reflects the deterioration of agriculture in Bengal. Is 
the second place, it is not-loans but sale-proceeds or 
salami on‘ lease of-real property of the cultivator that 
Have more and more become the source of agricultural 
finance during the last one-decade-and-a-half: 
well-known that the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act 
of. 1928 under Section 26B gave.a statutory recognition 


to the Occupancy Raiyats’ right to alienate his holding ~ 


in any manner he chase. This right was made more 


- absolute by the. amending Tenancy Act of 1938, whet 


transfer-fee to landlords was abolished and also, under- 
Raiyats were aécorded the benefit of this right. -That 
" the cultivators’ have progressivély. been denuded.” of 
their holdings is proved by, the rapid iticrease in sale 
deeds executed from year to year. The following 
table shows this :* 

TaBe 3 


Disiiodee of Lond Transfer in..Berlgal (in jakhs) 





Year Immovable Sale Compulsory Mortgage Mortgage 
“property : lease % - asp.c. of . 
ay : 7 - sale 
1930° “114 2 95 BB = 204 
1931 = 87 22 1:7 3°7 168 
1932 - 8-6. 2°4 1-7 3-8 - _ 158 
1933 8-5 2-5 - 17 3-1 - 124 
1984 97 °° 30 BQ 3-4 113 
19385 10-5 32 2-4 3-5 109 | 
~ 1936- 10-9 84 2-7 -38°5 103 
1937 10°7- | 3:3. «2-9 3:0 - 90 
1938 10°4 4-1 2-9 1:6 ~ 39. | 
1939. 13-5 6:5. 3-6. 1-37 - 23 
1940 14-6 6:4 388. 1-6 °.7 24 
1941 16-1 9-9. 3-4 1-5. 17 
1942 =: 16-8 9-1 3-5 1-6 It 
“1943 | 27-1 16-9 . 56 1:8 10 
i. Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Vol. 


para 278. 
8. Co-operative Annual Report, 1940-41, p. 8. 
9, The figures are taken from the Annual Reporta of the Regis- 
tration Department, ae af Peek : 


Tt is - 


I, p.” 146, 


- “4 * 
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- Poverty or Cunrivator 


We have said above: that the cultivators’. burden 
of debt -has become lighter becattse of scaling down but 
conciliation can offer no permanent solution. For; the’ 
cultivator, once relieved of his debt, will again feel - 
compelled, and to a certain extent, tempted, to incur 


‘fresh loan and thereby to get re-involved in debts, 


unless something is done. to prevent it. As the Royal 
Agricultural Commission commented : : 
‘“In his ceaseless struggle to extort a bare liveli- 
hood from an insufficient holding, the cultivator has 
found it difficult to resist the temptation to relieve 


present necessities by mortgaging his future’ income 
and even his capital. 70, ; 


_Now, apart from actual éxpenses ‘of cultivation, . 
the peasant must incur a considerable loan for current 
domestic expenses. It is a tragedy-that tha grower of 
food himself has to borrow for procuring food. But 20 


-wonder ! For, as already said, an ordinary cultivator 


earns very little in a year to meet even his bare Neces- 
saries of life. The Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee 5 
holds: that 
“There is a kind of poverty, which, while not 
amounting to insolvency, nevertheless makes. for 
precarious and uncertain living. It is this latter class 


of poverty, which is the real-cause.of indebtedness 


among agriculturists in Bengal.” 


CAUSES oF PovERTY 


’ The factors that make for a poverty-stricken 
peasantry may briefly be recounted. An absolute 
dependence on land, fragmented uneconomic holding, 
small out-turn of produce’ from land, scanty income 


‘from. land and other sources, and finally unequal oppor- 
‘tunities of life resulting from an unfair and wneveD 
“distribution of wealth and regources—these are s@me , 


of the causes that are responsible for. the. low. ‘economic . 
status of the seneulens in Bengal. P 
‘tT 
PRESSURE on Lanp anp DrcreasInc Low Yew 
From Lanp 
The census figure given in the table below® will ' 
reveal an ever-increasing: presstre of population on 
land in this province.: 


; Tasty 4 1 & 
Year oe - Agricultural 
. rt ee _ population * 
ee (:) an 1.” 25-5. millions ~ 
1921 OS. .. - 86-1 millions | 
“19410 .. + 43-4 millions} 


The -acreage out-turn of certain crops in India in 
different periods shows an appreciable decrease as will 


* be seen from the following table? 


ee. = eeeeeres 


10. Repert, p. 432, 





: _ ik Report, p. 7. 


12. _ Manilal Nanavati's Minute of “Dissent, Famine Commission, 
1945, 
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Tarts 5 


In Ib. per acre 
Annual average of . ‘ : 


1931-82 to 1935-36 -- 1936-37 to 1940-41 Decreiate 


ice— 
Bengal 896 837 59 
Bihar 738 676 62. 
Wheat— ; : . - 
- CP. 666 590 76 
Bombay 428 394 34 
Sugar-cane— 
_Bengal . 624 577 47 
Cc. P, 443 430 13 
5908 5587 - 319 


Bombay 


Sma, Hournes © .- 
The average size of holding per agricultutist family 
in different provinces of India and in some Europea? 
countries is as follows :™ . 


Taste 6 
’ Place hae holding 
Denmark. (1919) . ‘ 40 acres 
Germany (1910) $2 fasts 26 Cy, 
Germany (1907) ~.. Zs 21-5 ,, 
France - (1892) - : us 20-5 ,, 

- Belgium (1905) 14:5 ,; 
Bombay (1938) ALT 
Puniab oy 10-0, ™ 
U. P. 7 6-0,, * 
Medras ss 4-5, 7 
Bengal ~~, 44, 7- 

Mat-pistaravrion .or Lanp 
But the size of the “average holding” js not & 


proper index of the setual economic condition of the. 


ralyat. The range of holdings held by~ different grades 
of agriculturists in Bengal and the Punjab in 1939 is 
shown below. Tt will be seen that the owners are con- 
j®ted in the lower acreage groups and that the land 
js concentrated in- higher groups + 


Tastm 7 (Punjab)™ 


Size of holding % of owners e % ‘of lands 


0-1 acre 0-8 

_ $8 acres 5-2 
35 Os’ 6-2 
5—10 ,, “ 13-1 
10-15 __,, : : O-1 
15—20 or - 4-2 
20-25 ae 5-6 
25—50° : 14:3 
over 50 ,, 38-0 
Total 100-0 





The position ‘of Bengal is little belie than in the 
‘aiuaale 





13, For European countries, vide Darling : Punjab Peasant, 1928, 
‘p. 291, foot-note. 3 

14, Famine Commission, Final Report, p. 257. 
- 15 Fleud Keport, Vol. ¥, para -198. 

16. Ibid, para 179. “7 

17. Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 114-15, 

18 Vide Reaults of the eget made by the Punjab Bosrd of 
Economic Enquiry, 1939. 
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Tastx 8 (Bengsl)* 


Size of holdiny % of owners. 
han 2 46-0. - 
Less than ras ; “ sae 
a4 CO, per ae 9-4 
AB es . 7, 80 
5—10 ,, ws oe 17-0 
Above 10 > me ee 8-4 


Swain ‘Income 
From the above it will be easily realised that the 


meagre per capita income of the agriculturists in 
Bengal and their low.standard of living and scanty, or 
often negative, surplus are_not at all accidental or 
without sufficient reason. The figures of the following 
table will speak for themselves : 


'TaBLe 9” 


Income, Expenditure and Holding per average. 
Agri sgneaiaas family in Bengal 


‘e ap e ae an ‘ 
rn re, 
So a 
4 8-8 £ ef 
22 2 2&2 Be Bs 
gg 82 2 § 3E Fe 
Ra ~ 4.8 & Ee . = 3 aR 
2 : Rs. Rs. 
Bengal. 1928 - 6°73 .6°89° 218 217 -+-1 
» 1929 4°75 5 450° 420 +30 
ae 1933 6-73 - 6-89 114 136 —~22 
» . 1938 53 5 184-288 293-319 —5 ns 
_» 1989 436 5 250 - 
Faridpur District, - : 
Bengal 1908 5-6 250 250 0 
ee 1928 4-46 6-48 207 198 +9 
» 1988 4:46 °6-48 105 j18 —13 
» 1940-42 3-7 8 -417 - 465 —48 
'  Mrasurrs RecomMENDED a 


In the paragraph above, wé ‘have alalysed in some 
detail a few of the causes of the root problem of 
poyerty of the average agriculturist in- Bengal which 
compels him to revert to borrowing repeatedly. To pre- 
vent the neéd for thoughtless borrowing certain 
measures are to be adopted, such as, curbing the 
money-lender, protecting the property of the cultivator 


. from attachment and sale in exemtion ‘of decrees, res- 


tricting the right of sale“and mortgage of agricultural 
land, granting government loans to  agriculturists, 
extending the facilities of co-operation, reducing the 
burden of Jand revenue and above all granting of 


* improved tenancy rights ‘in land, which again, is to be 


thoroughly redistributed equitably on the basis of 
economic: holding and, scientific, profitable cultivation. . 
Produce-sharing tenants, i.c., bargadars must be raised 
to the status of tenants with permanent rights in the 
land they cultivate. This. will eliminate bhag-chas 


19. Land Revenue Commission, Hengal, Vol. Ui, Table Vir (b). 

20. Sources: Benga! Banking Committee,. Bengal Board .of 
Economic Enquiry, Sir Avizul Haque’s Man Behind the Plough, 
Bengal Land. Revenue Commission, Major Sack’s Economic Life of a 
Bengal District, and, Renised Settlement Operations in Faridpur 
District, eto. sae : 
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which ferpetuates parasitism in the agrarian economy 
of our country and weakens the rural structure-of our 
society. But no less an evil is the practice of sub- 
. infeudation which is-the inevitable consequence of the 
defective land-systems in our country. Absentee land- 
lordism and non-cultivating ownership of land, stitch as, 
in the case of tenure-holders, must be finally. liquidated. 
The abolition of Zamindari system is-a burning ques- 
tion of the day. After the investigations of the Bengul 
«Land Revenue Commission were published, the pro- 
sosal of State acquisition of Jand-lords’ rights or, in 
other words, the prospect of: land nationalisation in 
Bengal hag become @ practical oné. With the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status, India should not now brook 
any further delay to end parasitism in our agrarian life 
and.the mal-distribution of the country’s land assets. 
Ruthless extermination of all causes responsible for 
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agricultural inefficiency or - Jack of enterprise,—that 
must be the immediate programme of action. The 
question is how we ‘are to open the flood-gates. of 
popular initiative. 
“TACKLE tau ‘Wuore Man’ 

The real aim must be to usher into éxistenge a 
race of self-reliant, contented, thrifty and prosperous 
peasantry in our country. Unless a comprehensive and 
well-thought-out plan of improving the’ diverse aspects 
of the entire economic life of the cultivator is sériously 
launched, we shall be far from ‘achieving that gim. 


Under. such a plan there remaits ‘no scope for leaving - 


him to his fate or to his meagre resources. Lack of 
credit facility or indebtedness is but a. part of thé 
bigger economic problem that confronts the cultivator 
as a man. The crux of the matter is how to tackle and 


‘improve the ‘Whole Man.’ 
:0; 





‘THE . ENTENARY OF K. VEERESALINGAM PANTULU 


By P. RAJESWARA RAO, B.A, 


Tue Centenary of the birth of the late K. Veeresa- 
‘ingam.of Andhra that comes off on 16th April, 1948, 
has more than passing interest to all lovers of social 
reform in India. He was the first pioneer in South 
India to advocate -and perform widow remarriage on a 
large scale, when it was undreamt of in, the higher 
sastes. What is more, he established a colony for the 
veformed couples and made them feel quite at home. 
He patiently faced all opposition from ' every quarter. 
At times his very life was in danger. He can favourably 
be compared to Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar of 
Bengal, Sir Ganga Ram of the Punjab and Prof. Karve 
of Maharashtra who were the greatest social reformers 
and worked incessantly for the uplift of women in their 
respective provinces. It is interesting to recall that 
when he was faced with the opposition of the learned 
Pandits he received invaluable help from Iswara 
Chandra Vidyasagar who was his senior in the field 
ef social reform and was fortunately alive at that 
moment, atd incidentally deféated the’ Pandits on their 
own ground. 

Besides Veeresalingam went a step further under 
the inspiration of the Brahmo Samaj and discarded his 


sacred thread (the emblem of a Brahmin) with a view. 


to inaugurate a casteless society. He popularised com- 
munal prayers through the Prarthana Samiaj. He was 
the foremost rationalist of his time and vehemently 
. criticised the belief in charms, devils and ‘the like. At 
the same time lie condemned the Western ways of life 
-and warned the public about.the impending dangers. 
Though he was issueless, he did not adopt anybody but 
bequeathed his all to the public. _ 
_ To the Andhras he is more than a. social reformer. 
He is really one of the foremost makers of -modern 
Andhra-desha, He touched. life at many points. He was 


B.L. 


a great scholar in English, Sanskrit and Telugu. He 
translated many a standard English and Sanskrit. work 
into Telugu. Besides being a great poet and the author 
of the History of the Andhra Poets, he was an excellent 
writer of prose and rightly acquired the title of Sir 
Walter Scott of Andhra while alive. His Rajasekhara 


_ Charitra was the ‘first nove! in Telugu. His Sakuntala © 
was the earliest and the most popular drama in Telugu. 


Through his ° 
cherished. 

He was an eminent journalist and sonducted: i 
Anglo-Telugu . weeklies, namely, Vivekavardhani 
Satyasamvardhani with distinction. His disclosures weTe 
sensational. Week after weck he’ fearlessly exposed the 
evils of inefficiency, corruption and nepotism.-He was 
instrumental in bringing some important culprits to 
book. He rendered yeoman’s services to Rajamundry as 
its city father. Though he was a moderate in polities 
as he. ought to be since he was serving in a Govern- 
ment college, his influence on the student community 
was wholesome and. lasting. 

Above all, he was a great Pphildnthropist. He endowed 
his native _ town with a decent Town-hall and als®: 
established a High School. His doors were always open 
to the needy., “Government too recognised his public 
services by ‘conferring on him the title of Rao Bahadur 
as a personal distinction. He was loved and respected 
by the people and the powers-that-be, The best ‘tribute 
that can possibly be paid to his memory is to publish 
all his works, carry on his mission with intense zeal 
and place the institutions started by him, namely, the 


humourous skits his memory is still 


Victoria Widows’ Home, Hitakarini High Schoo] and . 
the Town Hall on a sound and stable footing, While 


others too may sympathise and extend their helping 
hand it is primarily the duty of the Andhras, 


‘and | 


‘ 


OUR FOREIGN EDUCATION POLICY 


By DR. S. 


Our Government have decided to send overseas about a 
thousand students every year for training in various 
branches of science. This huge expenditure’ of a few 
crores from the public exchequer is undertaken with the 
hope that these students, their training finished, will be 
better fitted to take their share in the scientific and in- 
dustrial development of the country necessary for out 
modernization. When the first contingent of these students 
arrived in- U.S.A. about two years ago, the writer was 
present there and had the opportunity to watch the 
“operation of this scheme from close quarters until his 
return lately fram U.S.A. via England, where also he 
devoted himself to study the situation for -a few weeks. 
For- various reasons this scheme has, however, fallen miser- 
ably short of its desired goal, and in these few lines an 
attempt will be made to point out some of the salient 
reasons which have contributed to this dismal failure. 
The ,foremost reason for. the failure of the scheme 
has been the undue haste with which selection was made, 
not always very happily, and the selected boys dispatched 
to their destination without any assurance that these- boys 
would have suitable opportunities for the intended training. 
Most of the boys have been selected to receive some tech- 
nological training necessary for some particular branch of 
industry. But unfortunately for lack of suitable arrange- 
ments, practically all.the boys have had to remain con- 
tent with getting enrolled into a department of pure or 
applied science of a university for a Master’s degree course, 
though practically all these boys already have a Master’s 
and some a Doctorate degree, d 
The situation is painfully farcical, and the following 
Ulustrative cases are revealing commentaries to our in- 
eficiency in planning and organization. In the fall of 
1915, the Education Liaison Officer of India in U. S. A. 
came to California and visited the Professor I was working 
’ with, Dr. James W. McBain with the request to admit in 
his section two Indian scholars who were shortly expected, 
Professor McBain exercised his influence and sectred seats 
for them. The liaison officer told Prof. McBain that one 
of “these students was to specialise in solvents and other 
probably in paints, varnishes or some similar line, Dr. 
McBain particularly discussed the matter with me and it 
was arranged that they would work in our research labora- 
tory in pure physical chemistry and register them for 
Master’s degree and, time permitting, Doctor’s degree. 
Both these students arrived a few months behind the 
scheduled time, and it transpired that nohe of them was a 
physical chemist,one being a biochemist and the other an 
organic chemist, and they could not possibly fit in with 
our plans. Accordingly, to some inconvenience and irk 
of my Professor, they had to be given berths in other sec- 
tions of pure chemistry, which were more “akin to their 
past training, 
"Note that the tentative or the final arrangement had 
nothing to do with the training they were intended for. 
Our public money was to be spent on them in order to 
enrich their chemical experience in’ definite technical fields, 
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whereas they were admitted aot in any chemical enginecr- 
ing or applied chemistry section, not to speak of apprentice. 
ship in an industrial plant which was really: wanted, but 
they were enrolled for a degree in pure science which is 
hardly anything more than duplication of what they had 
already gone through in India. This training will not 
equip them, except for an added degree, any better to 
plan, organize or run any industrial plant when they come 
back. The above is ‘not an isolated instance but is an 
illustrative case and such an inordinate bungling has been 
practically always the rule in almost every case.’ ee 

Take another example, that of Prof. Ramchandra Iyer 
from Travancore. He was sent to study about Rayon 
{artificial silk) so that when he would come back he 
could take charge of a Rayon plant then under erection in 
Travancore. What was done about him by our Education 
liaison officer was to enrol him dor a Master’s degree course 
—a course which he himself is capable of ieaching others. 
Imagine his mental distress in his age and position to 
have to sit with fresh graduates, Many scholars every- 
where have repeatedly told me about this unnecessary 
wastage of time and energy and their consequent ‘depres- 
sion and disillusionment owing to this type of mis- 
handling the situation. Many Doctorates and almost all 
Master’s degree holders of our Universities have been com- 
pelled to pass through such inglorious procedure to no 
ultimate benefit to anybody whatsoever, ; 

Such a confused affair is probably understandable in 
those hectic post-war days. The Government wanted to 
do something for the country and did not know exactly 
how to do it. The Government people at the helm at that 
time which was changing with kaleidoscopic rapidity stuck 
to the time-honoured method .of relying on the civil ad- 
ministrators.- That the advice of and direction from emi- 
nent scientists of the country for working such a scheme 
was the sine qua non for success was never realised. 
Even the existing report of the Indian Scientific Mission 
compiled by the then available best scientific talent of 
{ndia at an enormous price Was set at naught, It is cer- 
lainly a bad reflection on the working of our the then 
central government that though even an insignificant com. 
mission’s elaborate workings are printed and- published at 


-enormous expense, this valuable document, undoubtedly 


the most nationalistic and far-sighted report on our scientific 
welfare ever submitted to our government, has been with. 
held from public view, and buried in the archives of the 
Government to be eaten by white ants, The recommenda- 
‘tions contained therein have been completely ignored, 
though without the least hesitation the writer, who had 
access to the report, can still recommend it with some 
modifications as the now changed conditions demand, as 
the most trustworthy guide in any proposed planning for 
scientific education in our country. 

Even the very basic recommendations have been com- 
‘pletely ignored with what a consequent confusion and in- 
convenience ! It appeals to every sensible man as also’ re- 
commended in the above report that since we are arrang- 
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ing for scientific and technica] educatiot, thé Education © 


liaison officer in U.S.A. and also in other countries should 
be a scientist. Unfortunately, for reasons not known, it 
is not so; and the abovementioned confusion continues un- 
remedied. I wish to make it clear that this does not in 
any way reflect on the general efficiency of’ the present 
liaison officer, but I only wish to point out that you cannot 
get a tailor’s job done by a carpenter however skilful the 
iatter might be with carpentry tools, 

When thousands of these young men would be coming 
back in a year onwards after spending millions from the 
- public funds, it will be a distressing problem - -for the 
Government to fit them in technical jobs profitable to the 
country, a8 the majority of them will not be in any sense 
better fitted to erect and run any technical plants than 
when they left this shore, for apparently “no fault of 
theirs. The blunder is on the part of the government and 
these are basic ones. The government have .scored three- 
fold blunders : ; : : 


(i) in’ the selection of eandidates-: 
(ii) in hastily sending them overseas sdlibout being 
assured of the requisite training facilities and 
(ii) in- putting more reliance on purely administra- 
tive people than ‘on scientists to Plan and rua 
such a scheme; _ : 
and the way to remedy them are discussed’ below : 


(i) Selection of Candidates—The selection, so far done 
has not been satisfactory. The intellectual prestige of our 
country has never before suffered so much in foreign eye’ 
‘particularly in the eyes of the ‘intelligentsia’ of America 
and Europe as by sending ‘misfits’ and ‘below averages’. 
Think of the’ shock of the professors when some govern- 
inent scholars supposed to be. the “pick” o of the country 
scored way below average credits in class tests. Even their 
characteristic courteous reserve in remarks about ‘Foreign. 
" ers could not completely check from public eye their sur- 
prised feeling ‘and anybody who has been in U.S.A. for 
the last two years knows about this. This very fact had 
moved one of the great sons of India now living in U.S.A: 
‘Dr. Taraknath Das to write ‘an article fa The Modern 
Review depreciating the system, root and branch, 


~ The criterion of choice should have been that only. 


mature students with good academic record and some 
promise in original scientific thinking should be sent and 
this choice should have been left entirely to a truly 
representative panel of scientists from all over the country. 


. The country does not gain in the least by sending herds’. 


of mediocres to get them. labelled with an extra foreign 
degree or two, and it is sheer afd irresponsible wastage 
when done at public expense. : 

(i) Hasty Send-off—In their earnestness « for doing 
good to the country, the Government should not have been 
swayed by the rather unwise policy of packing the students 
off to a foreign land with instruction to serape off any 
knowledge they can. It should have been a -well-arranged 
and ordered procedure, and nothing would have been lost 
by waiting until the proper facilities were forthcoming. 
Ask any student in U.S.A. or England what he is doing 
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and what he was iptiaaed to do, there would hardly be 
any correspondence between the two. 

Tei is the considered. opinion of the present writer “that 
mass-training in industry in a foreign country.is a utopian 
dream. The best we can hope to achieve in this way is 
to send the student technicians to get a degree in a 
cecognised foreign institution, which is often hardly better 
than our own. . 

Technical know-hows are essential to “Sechaulogicel 
success and it is pure wishful thinking to hope to learn. 
ihem by the easy road of sending our boys overseas, This 
can be true. only in isolated cases. AJl countries have 
come to possess these know-hows by the hard and only: 
way of asking Nature, the way of experimentation, the’ 
way of sustained’ effort, and we have to beat the same hard * 
paih in our own country. If we are to industrialize our 
country on a large scale and want to see our own people 
as technical experts, the only feasible way is. to secure 


‘foreign machinery and foreign experts and let the train- 


ing be conducted on our own ‘soil. AIF later develop- 
ments are to come from the experimentation, of these 
trained people on our own- soil, if we as a nation ate 
worth it. Any other way or short-cit is bound to prove 
finally to be a costly failure. 


However, in our hurry to industrializée we arias. not 
slacken our support-to the pursuit of pure science, the 
fountain-head of all knowledge. For pure scientific re- 
search we must continue to send the proper type of our. 
brilliant younger students to have opportunity to work with 
the masters in fortign’ land. If pure scientific research 


_is neglected or not_properly encouraged, which is un- - 


fortunately often the case nowadays, we shall_be signing 
our own eventual death ‘warrant in a scientific sense.- This 
point has been thoroughly stressed in the report of the 
Indian Scientific Mission.-- : . 


- (tii) Scientific Planning by Sekesttsts eves befgre 
scientific planning was more urgently needed than now 


-in India, and it is'a sad and unpalatable truth that no+ 


body however clever and intelligent he might be, has got 
the least-chance of success in such matter unless he has 


a thorough scientific training. Also, such a job of national. 


importance should’ not be entrusted to the sole judgemgnt 
of a few; but should be the outcome: of teamwork and co- 
operative effort of a group of able scientists working as- 
one’ unit under the guidance of an able and inspiring - 


scientific leader. A separate portfolio for National Scienti-- 


fic Planning under a renowned scientist, or an able ad- 
ministrator. quite familiar with. modern scientific develpp- 
ments, is essential at this juncture, He should be advised _ 


. by a representative panel of scientists and technicians, and- 


should go. ahead with this job of national planning for 
improvements and expansion of industries, agriculture, 
public health, ete. Amything short ‘of this is incommen- 
surate With the vastness of the problem’ and is bound’ to" 
be insufficient for, a thorough job. 

In this connection may I point out- another extravaganza 
in useless drainage of public funds, prolifically béing dis- 
played for the last two years. I refer to the eending -of . 
Directors, Assistant Directors, Professors, and practically 


» 


anybody in aimost. all educational and research institu- 
tions of our country who have some influence in their res- 
pective governing bodies, to foreign countries on a trip 
"or visit. 
people of international stature, but not to scientific mid- 
gets, though unfortumately’ for our country many of the 
latter group are holding’ substantial top-ranking offices 


owing to the miserably below- standard level of ‘our general 


scientific attainments, Most of these scientific ‘ordinaries’ 
have also passed the best creative phase of their life, Very 
little is gained by the country by sending such people on 
an official tour. Even a genius has never learnt anything 


Worth learning by a hasty tour but only by presistent. 


“application. I consider that such an expenditure is un- 
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.fustified and this money could be better utilised by allot. 


Such ‘a trip or visit is certainly necessary for | 
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ting the same to two or more of their young and pro« 
mising subordimates to; go overseas to learn some ‘definite 
techniques in their line by a few months’ stay in one 
place and not by a hasty tour. 

In conclusion, I appeal to our Governmeiit dn the 
eame of public’ welfare iof this poor country to put ah 
immediate stop to such a farcical eye-wash in foreign 
technical education, and start afresh on a sounder basis 
with the ullimate end in view. It is senseless to pursue a 
wrong road twhich, does not lead to our objective on 
the ground that the right coursé is difficult to follow or is 
not easily recognizable. _ 


4 = 0:— 


SIDNEY ‘AND BEATRICE WEBB 
By Da, P. NAGARAJA RAO, ma, puitt, 


I® the history of British social thought the names of 
-the Webbs have a permanent place. The ‘aged mortals’ 


‘were the ‘Fabian ordeles,* who worked hard for the 


social and material advancenient of the masses with a 
_ religious zeal which is second only to Marx and Lenin 
and none others. Sidney was an able civil servant 
before he took’ to public life and served with great 
ability and distinction in the London County Council. 
; The Webbs represent a very important phase of 
the social philosophy of human life..They were the 
foundation members of the Fabian Society which has 
men ‘of great distinction in its fold. Among the promi- 
nent members were: the - Webbs, Bernard Shaw, 
Graham Wallas, Sidney Oliver, etc. They all believed 
that the chief need of man was a’ good material and 
social context. The Webbs were the first to take to 
scigntific study of ‘Local Government and’ other 
economic problems. They- developed the art of munici- 
pal enterprise and are resporsible for what is called 

“gas and water socialism.” They served on several 
important committees including the Poor Law Com- 
mission. Sidney Webb served in two governments, the 


Liberal and the Labour Party. Both the Webbs had 2 - 


strong and pragmatic: outlook, so they believed in 
details and buried their heads in plang. and details. 
They did not believe in many gray theories. 

On the intellectual side, 
stress on a detailed and’ scientific study of social 
services. They stood for dispassionate analysis of facts, 
honest thinking, and cogent reasoning. They wanted +o 


build a new social order, not on the insecure founda- - 


tions ‘of broken heads or on blood baths.. They ‘made 


comprehensive blue-prints and educated- men on the 


art of co-operation. The important works of the Webbs 
are A History of Trade Unionism, a book on the co- 
operative movement, secondary education and univer- 
sities. They have works on the medical profession and 





* The Fabians got their name from the Roman General Fabius who 
believed in caution and jnevitsbility of gradualness, 


the Webbs laid great 


on prison. reférms. They have given us a sketched 
constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain. Their monumental volume on Soviet 
Communism is at once history and literature. In over @ 
thousand pages, they have given us a vivid picture of 
the workings of the various institutions, economic, 
political and’ social; of-the U. S. S. R. It is a sober 
account of the State of pues and not a mere Piece 
of propaganda. 

The Webbs were the pioneers in the aay of the 
social services in a scientific fashion. They treated facts 
as sacred atd- were the inventors of the phrase 
“measurement and publicity.” They have drafted innu- 
merable reports under’ the: Fabian auspicies, They 
worked ‘for the Benthamite ideal of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number in more, than half a 
dozen walks of life. ; 

In the field of journalisih they founded the most 
intellectual Leftist weekly, The New Statesman and 
Nation, which. represeuts th: Radical Socialist thought. 

Their. service to education is monumental. They 
were. responsible for the rresen§ JWondon School of 
Economies. They built it from its humble beginning in 
two rooms to its present status. Sidney was the Pro- 


“fessor of Public Administration for some time, The 


influence of the Webbs was so great that the London 
School of Economics was called the “Webberies.” The 
Jong list of men whose ability is the glory of recent 


“English thought has been associated with the London 


School either as teachers or as students. The -list com- 
prises Harold J. Laski, Graham Wallas, R. H. Tawney, 
Lionel Robbins,“ Lord Beveridge, Dalton and - the 
Prime Minister Attlee. : ° 

The- celebrated couple spent their whole life-time 
in close companionship working for the fruitful acti- 
vities and fellowship among men. Sidney jokingly said 
that ‘In a sufficiently mtegrated relationship the 


- husband and the wife make not two but eleven.” They 


avoided personal loves and hates, and worked for im- 
personal ends. Their motto was, “We shall strive, They 
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have done mére than any other two individuals during 
the last century to free politics aud economics from 
speculation and guess-work, They have given it a-solid 
scientific basis. : 

The two worked as one. They dropped the first 
' person singular “I” and always wrote “We.’ Sometime 
early in their life, A. G Gardiner tells us, there 
was a controversy as to which of the -two c came before 
:0: 





-values doth the world revolve : 
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or after. and he concludes ‘that it is an idle theme 
because you can never tell where one eds and the ~ 
other begins.’ It is difficult to say, “how much you are 


-yielding to the eloquence of Mrs. Webb and how much 


to-the reasoning of Mr. Webb.” They were an institu- — 
tion in themselves, Nietzche observed, “Not round the 
inventors of new noises but round the inventors. of new 
inaudibly it revolveth.” 





IS ‘DIPLOMACY A STRATEGY OR IS IT TACTICS - 
By G. L. SCHANZLIN 


Tr is characteristic of our age.to use terms derived 
from warfare even when speaking on non-military 
subjects. No political campaign is ever being held 
without, one’s being forcibly reminded of the fact that 
- the word campaign itself is a war term. In any “field” 
of action or endeavor, the idea of field itself recalls the 
battle-field, rather than the field of the peaceful culti- 
vater of the soil. The fighting field of modern times is 
the most noteworthy specialization of the: much-used’ 
noun. The words manoeuvre, strategy, ‘tactics, allies, 
’ defeat, victor, victim, and dozens of others were born 
on the fields of battle and even an innocent term like- 
exercise of the parade ground dates way back to 
Roman barracks, 

Not merely diplomacy is a jets of brains, wat 
also, even its most primitive and crudest forms, 
required more than mere muséle power, or steer brutal 
physical strength and endurance. The dictum of 
Clausewitz : 

“War is a political act. Politics and arta have 


the same | Logie, although they are using different 
grammars,” 


was much heard of while the last war was on, much to 
the chagrin of all lovers of peace. How to deprive 
war of its political status’ is. perhaps one of the fore- 
most problems of our generation. 

The word global, a favorite war term, ne gone 
somewhat out’ of use. Not much héadway has been 
made toward crystalizing public opinion in the various - 
leading nations into a sort of global public opinion. 
By common consent, the hope of success. for the United 
Nations rests very largely on the strong arm of two. of 
three of the largest nations to enforce a stabilizing 
equilibrium of the welter of contending economic and 
national interests. The strategy in all this has been to 
preserve and to defend the ‘remnants of a bygone 
period against the persistent aggressiveness of a system 
of economics and politics was is believed to entertain 
global aspirations. 

_In his now famous ais signed “X”, George F.- 
Kennen has pointed out that the chief advantage of 
Soviet diplomacy is its ability to bide its time. To 
change from a mechanical pursuit of strategic aims to 
a nimble use of delaying tactics may be the most 
valuable lesson the present Russian rulers are teaching 
the rest of the world. Could it be, that in this matter, 
the East, with its unhurrying, patient plodding way, 


become ‘the sole custodians of the. 


has assets, the value of which our nervously active 
Western world is glow to understand and appreciate. 
Ciano, the late ‘son-in-law of the late Mussolini, 
has been credited with. the statement that there are. 
no more boundaries in this world, but only strategical 
positions. Now the United States overnight have 
rather exposed 
bastion of the European state system, the kingdom ‘of 
Greece appears to be one of the chief puzzles of : 
political observers: Greece is clearly a strategical out~ * 
post of “British power in the Mediterranean, it seems 


likely, that-Moscovite strategy may be flexible enough 
to allow tactics to come into play at.this point, so 28 . 


not to contest the holding of this pillbox by the Anglo-" 
Saxon bloc, but who knows ? 

The complete reversal of American policy toward 
ever-expanding ‘zones of Russian power, a reversal 
which, as rumour has it,-is largely due to a Rew brait- 
trust department of our foreign office, called the 
Department of State, is most -perplexing. ; 

Does a strong nation really require diplomacy ? 
Our position has been up to very recently, that there 


‘was no likely challenge of the -political supremacy of 


Anglo-American world coalition, provided that Rassia... 
could be kept in harmoay, or at least in outward agree~ ’ 
ment with such a combination. Long after Russia had 


shown her bad temper she-still for a considerable time 


was treated most chivalrously by her would-be friends. 
But now has come the astounding face-about of the 
former cuddling and wheeling tactics. How ig this 
sudden change to be understood ? We are being assured 
now, that’ no common: ground exists on which the two 
rival systems’ of political thought can co-operate. 
If one must grant that Russian diplomacy has time ° 

in its favor, how is Western diplomacy to overcome 
that handicap? The idea< of “containing” Russia 


. reminds.one of the hunters, who had caught a bear with 


only a tree between him: and the captive. He had hold. 
of the bear’s paws, but he was afraid to let go for™ 
excellent reasons. However one may dislike Roosevelt's 
policy of going “everywhere” in his crusade for 
righteousness, it is likely that, had he lived such an 
abrupt change of sides would not have taken. place. 
The change seems to prevent automatically all hope 
for conciliation, it shuts the door to all further peaceful 


negotiation. 
Springfield, Ohio, 


NOW OR NEVER* 
: : ’ By CHCWDRY AKBAR KHAN 


THrrn comes 4 time when a community or a nation 
is faced with problems concernéd with its existence or 
obliteration. Such a critical time is surrounding the 
Indian Muslims at the present time. It is no use 
blinking the fact that in a senseless mad frenzy -of 
fanaticismt aroused by unscrupulous and callous 
leadership they had blindly followed the path of 
ignorantce,. or perhaps done wilful mischief, in sup- 
porting the case for the establishment of Pakistan. 
Perhaps they were even. more vociferous in their 
demand for the rape of a country that had been the 
motherland of their forefathers .for centuries, than 
theit co-religionists who have been charged with the 


“ commission. of the new state. 


Indian Muslims for that matter have been left in 
a hopeless position, and that of their own making. 
The Pakistanis cannot but ignore them. The diffi- 
culties of the former are exploited by the latter for 


their ignoble ends. It is time and not a moment. too , 


.soon that the Muslims in India said good-bye to the 
dreamland and: face facts. Pakistan, whose policy of 
~an all-out discrimination and religious fanaticism 
creates nasty reaction in India, has left.them in‘ the 
lurch. They (Indian Muslims) should atone for that ; 
and that they can only do by purging themselves of- 
the guilty ideas the Muslim League had drilled into 
their minds, .As they have been disowned by the 
inhabitants of Pakistan they should fain transfer 
tMeir erstwhile loyalty from Jinnah and his clique to 
the leadership.in India. It-would be wise for them to 
think in terms of India and India alone. To them the 
interests of India must come first of all things. They 
should feel proud to lay down their lives for the good 
cause of India, even fight against Pakistan or any 
otNer Islamic state if by any chance they happened 
to come to grips with their country. 

At the present moment of the Kashmir tangle it 
is the bounden duty -of all the Indian nationals of. 
Islamic faith to volunteer to fight against _ the 
marauding bands of Pakistan origin, who. are engaged 
in*the spoliation of the. fair valley of Kashmir. It is 
‘a golden. opportunity for them to demonstrate to 
which side their loyalty lies, failing which may. prove 


that their unabating intransigence will have to  be- 


broken in a manner that either they became and 
proved true to the land of their birth, or they chose 
to migrate where fhey cherish to transfer their loyalty 
and faith and patriotism. If and when the Muslims 
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* Thé National Muslim Committes of London has sent this 


pamphlet to us for- publicity. We publish it for the seireanos of 
our readerax—Ep, M. Ra. 


- Indian National Congress, a 


decide to join the Indian fighting forces they join and 
serve in the mixed companies of all creeds, and not 
those formed op the communal lines as in the days of 
the British Raj. 

. False religious sentiment has done enormous harm 
and damage to nations in the past. It had been a cause 
of many a country’s bondage, humiliation and ruin. 
That on no account justifies playing false to one’s 
motherland and nationality. It is the sacred duty of 
a person to “keep the interests of his country. foremost, 
for his existence depends on that; and without 
existence everything, including religion, ends. 

Muslim League propaganda has done irreparable 
harm to the Muslims. Other religicus communities 
followed suit. They became the exact pattern of the 
Muslim organisation with the only difference in their 
religiouS denomination. Communalism’ fanned by. the 
devilish fury of communal leaders, fostered, intensified 
and culminated in the ‘fratricidal strife that has proved 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

It is for.the sake of India and for their self- 
preservation that the Muslim nationals of that coun- 
try join the socialist wings of the Indian National 
Congress that has no place for communalism of any 
sort. They should take part in this national organisa- 
tion not as Muslims but as Indians. And they will _ 
soon find and feel that they are not strangers in this 
Jand but as equal pariners in all spheres of life. They 
ought to prove-good citizens and patriots like Siraj-ud- 
Dowla,-Tipoo Sultan and Ibrahim Gardi and not 
quislings like Nawab of-Oudh, Ikramullah and the 
Afghans of Qasur, who sided with the Abdali in the 
hour of Indi#’s supreme need. And why can’t they 
follow the brilliant example of one _who is among 
them today, ie. Maulana Azad, the ofe who being 
a widely ‘reputed Muslim divine has stuck to truth, 
and been in the foremost rank of fighters for the 
freedom of India? If: there ever was a man living 
today to lead the Muslims on the right path it is, 
Azad. Wise are his counsels; sincere are his actions. 

There was-a time, and not far back, when the 
Muslims of the Indian sub-continent used to: pour 
their blood and -wealth for the benefit of the senile 
Turkish Empire. They sent donations to Abdul 
Karim of Morocco who had declared jehad against 
the Spanish imperialism ; and they made substantial 
monetary contributions towards the Arab struggle in 
the Holy Land. But’ all these sacrifices had not been 
in the least related towards the furtherance of the 
cause of freedom of their own country. It was the 
predominantly Hindu 
body that by its incessant struggle, and in spite of* 
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~the reactionary activities of the Muslim League and 
_ vested interests, brought about ‘the liberation of the 
_Whole of India. Jn a similar manner the Muslim 
‘population of India will gain little by their bene-~ 
-volent, attitude towards Pakistan ; and if they do not- 
modify ‘their foreign outlook they .will be heading 
towards an irretrievable_ disaster. If they must live in 
-India they must live as Indians. If they keep on 
living there, estranged, dréaming of mythical Islamic 
lands all.of which without exception, are nonentities 
today, they will be courting their own ruin. They 
should at the earliest. change their mental outlook. 

Mr. ‘Jinnah seems to have. fallen into an error of 
judgment that he has achieved a great object by 
creating a now state. First of all, it being in the 
Anglo-American -intérest to create one, it was Britain’ 
who created it. But if the credit must go to the leader 
of the. Muslim League then the British must deserve 
a ten-fold credit for having created five Arab states 
after they had shattered the Ottoman Empire in 1919. 
And how much more able and praiseworthy they Must 
be when ‘they are on the active move to form a ‘state 
of the Sudan independent of Egypt, and to treate 

_ two baby: states out of tiny Palestine. : 

Living -in fool’s paradise is of little avail; facing 
realities is practical politics. Thé trend in the ‘modern’ 
world is for states to coalesce in bigger. units, to 
federate for self-preservation, political and. economic. 
Newfoundland is -being forced into the lap of Canada; 
a union of the Malay states has been’ brought about ; 
‘and the British statesmen, who had always frowned 
upon any suggestion of the federation of the countries 
of the Continent, are today advocating the same 
‘European unity. But where then Hes the wisdom of 
creating Pakistan? Was it. now born just for the 
Anglo-American strategic’ purposes in future wars? 

- Since the formation of Pakistan, during the short 
period of the last six months. the weaknesses of the 
new state have been apparent. It-is beset with in- 
surmountable political, economic and social problems. 
- It baffes the good efforts of. the patriotic Orientals to 
_ get rid of Western domination. The policy of Pakistan- 
seems to keep European influence in saddle, After all- 
the Muslim League leadership had been reared under 
the benign care of Britisn imperialism, “To 
otherwise would be deceiving oneself, 

Pakistan ig bound to remain a helpless, weak 
state, and a liability to India, and. perhaps some other 
‘countries. The new state Will be a deadweight hang- 
“ing round the neck of its inhabitants. There are scores | 

_ of instances of the like in the world. Day by, day more 
and more intricate and difficult. “problems are appear- 
ing defying any solution. It ‘will be in the high 
interests. of the “Muslims of India that they seriously 
start agitation in an organised manner for the. unity 
of the - -estranged parts. me should undo What they 
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succeed in the 


freedom of present-day. Indian, Union as. well 


expect _ 


have done by urging their co-religionists in Pakistan 
that the path they had taken and the-policy they had 
pursued were wrong; and that Pakistan united to 
India will be a credit to. hetself -and to the parent 
land. 

The Muslims in the Indian Union are | passing 
through critical times. Is is a question of their sur- 
vival. Their greatest champion, Mahatma Gandhi, has 


- fallen by the fell hand of the basest criminal because 


of the Mahatma’s- interminable drive to. extirpate’ 
communalism; Gandhi has. given his life for Hindu- 


‘Muslim unity, for one nation, for India. Gandhi was 
a second Buddha, a second, Christ, a second Nanak,” 


If one believe in revelation for him, the Mahatma may" 
be. ranked, and rightly so,‘among the messengers of 
old, Not only did he attempt and to a large extent 
reformation of- society’ like those 
missionaries of non-violent philosophy but he has. 
excelled them by leading a.degraded and degenerated 


“India from chronic slavery into the realms of freedom, 


a freedom’ enjoyed by both-India and Pakistan alike. 
Neyer ‘in the history of mankind .has a man been 
mourned so much-as Gandhi, the saint of ‘Wardha. 
When all the world has paid the Mahatma a fitting 


- tribute it is piteous, shameful.and shocking that Mr. 


Jinnah should refer to him as only a loss.to the 


* Hindu community. As the League leader had all along 


done his best to rétain British hold in India, the 
Mahatma had been a chief’ architect of India’s freedom, 
for the freedom of Hindus and’ Muslims alike, for the 
as 
Pakistan, without which Mr. Jinnah would not have 
been honoured with the “dignity of the post of 
Governor-Geheralship. For Gandhi ‘there Was nO 
Hindu, no Muslim. For him both were Indian, For 
him both were the manifestation of the same light ; 
‘wherever it emanated from; and that is the sublimest. ” 
philosophy in human life.’ - 
-The Mahatma has gone. He has left us. But 
happily ~ there are men of high calibre among 
India’s statesmen; among whom Pandit Nehru is -an 
outstanding ardent believer in Hindu-Muslim.- unity. 
Communalism, upon which India has been criminally 
partitioned, is foreign to his nature. There’ being no 
question” of. championing the cause of this creed .or 
that, it is but only, a pleading for. the equality among 
all the nationals of the Indian Union, provided they- 
are loyal citizens of that country. Renouncing their 
misleading and damaging behaviour, fashioned by the: - 
erroneous ideas of the Muslim League, the Muslims 


.of India by all means should give their sincere support 


to Panditji in order that he may overcome thé 
evil forces of reaction before they- engulf -the whole 
of India -in bloodshed, destruction and “misery ; and 
thereby ‘ jeopardise the independence? of the sub- - 
continent. . : ia gd 
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GANDHISM—A PROBLEM STATED _ 


“By Prop. PROMATHA NATH GANGULY, ma: 


Tue fundamental, though not quite obvious to many, 
politico-economic as well as spiritual problem of the 
moment regarding India’s “reconstruction simultaneously 
with making her fully sovereign, -should, be clearly 
stated and honestly faced. The matter again relates to 
Gandhiji. It is thus. Mahatma Gandhi will no doubt 
live as Christ and Buddha, but shall we, -memorial- 
crazy, succeed at last in raising his memorial only in & 
‘similar fashion as the vast majority of the Christians 
have succeeded in making Christ remembered during 
these two, thousand years of blood-stained European 


history ?> That: is, the important point to ponder and _ 


act upon, India (and for’ that matter the world) must 
needs be transformed to the common man’s interest, it 
is admitted, and special conditions of the times are 
making this process only the more urgent. Politicians, 
thinkers and workers who believe in Gandhism must 
now prove through organised, comprehensive action 
that Gandhism is truly adequate for these urgent and 
peculiar needs of world transformation, as the only 


other obvious way of the hour is Marxism. The follow-_ 


ing words of. Gandhiji are particularly significant i in this 
context : : 


Pan 


“The highest honour that my > tienda can do me 

is to enforce in their own lives the programme I 

stand for or to resist me to their utmost if they do 
not believe in it."—(Young India, 12.6.1924). 

Believers in’ Marxism are ‘resisting’ him, as they 
must if they are to be ideologically sincere. Now, it is 
ta be still seen if professed followers of Gandhiji, as 
private individuals and especially as and when entrusted 
with great State powers, are so ordering their private 
life and public appéarances. and activities so as to 
tragslate and extend Gandhism in practical action and 
prove it victorious even after Gandhiji’s death. That i is 
the test of the hour, particularly in’ India. 

Here are some reflections that naturally occur on 
this subject. If Gandhism can’t fully live after Gandhi- 
ji’s death, either itis not a well-integrated creed cover- 
ing ethe entire life, or though such, not completely 
suceess{ul in its re-adjustment of age-honoured spiritual 
values to the modern world given a special shape and 
tone by science, or elsé the creed is perfectly. sound, 
but humanity must gather, in the nature of things, 
further costly experience before it can-collectively and 
unreservedly turn to it. 

If-untruth, violence and greed are ethically bad, 
they are bad in all cases and for all purposes,—even 
more so in regard to momentous national and’ inter- 
national affairs than in the private life of a Single 
person. Thus argued Gandhiji, the chief argument 
indeed being’ his own life made into’a vast weapon to 
hammer out old truths into the power-politics-ridden 
world. No genuinely good man or well-visher of 
humanity can find fault with this logic (for the momelt 
we are not taking note of ‘the Marxian approach), 


except in order to make concessions to the usual . 
‘ a 


‘dated historical conditions. 


* 


selfishness and greed. One feels that if the rich and 
ambitious, the ruling exploiters in different forms, too, 
being fully impressed with the inevitability of the 
coming change, would agree to act up to the Gandhia® 
method of equity and peace, the desirable world trans- 
formation would have been possible even without bitter 
class struggle. oe. be isl 
’ Socialists and Communists refuse to have any faith 

if ‘such good sense of the present ruling classes, and so 


theif effort-is mainly concentrated on planned radical - 


change of the external environments of society. That 
consummation alone, they point out, would cure society 
of its chronic lack of equity and peace, by snatching 
away all special privileges and opportunities, and hence 


temptation and power of exploitation from the now — 


growingly obsolete class, the capitalists, created by out- 
If believers in Gandhiji 
believe in somewhat different and more peaceful means 


of social remedy, they must, set about to work to prove ; 


it. They must have the conviction and courage to 
carry on the work begun by Gandhiji, to its perfect, 


‘logical conclusion. They must ‘convincingly. work out 


the remedy, a remedy standing absolutely on its ow 


strength, against’ all ideological rivalries, for-its justi- 


fication. It is also ultimately “very important, for 


reasons more than one, that those among Gandhijys 


professed followers, who happened to hold reing. of 
power in the Central and Provincial Governments, 
must not use their authority. to misrepresent and sup- 
press the non-Gandhian Socialists; but depend on their 
own incorrupt and efficient action to prove that they 
are right or they also are right. Gandhiji’s interpreta- 
tion of life’s affairs, and his statements of policy must 
be sincerely incorporated in their personal life and 


honestly practicable. If Gandhiji’s followers do not 
exert themselv&s to the full to explore all the possi- 
bilities of Gandhism, now when the whole thing is 
still to some extent an open question, they will injure 
it far more than the non-Gandhian groups, and the 
initiative may. gradually pass on to the Jatier. 

‘That Mahatmaji cannot be’ made to live for us 
merely through the erection. of statues and memorials 
or renaming of roads and parks after him, all formal 
stereotyped ways requiring little spiritual effort,” doed 
not seem to have been sufficiently understood by us the 
public, or even the national government. Even the 
most reactionary: or the not-Gandhian among us may 
well agree, for reasens of camouflage, expediency or 


-investment in a way, to spend some money for the 


purpose, agreeing with great pretended gusto, how big 
and good, after all, was that old man for the country’s 
many interests. Competitive exercise of sheer intellec- 
tual ingenuity, also, may become the pastime of many, 


publie or official “ activities. Government measures and . 
policies, also, should fall in line with that, as far as 


as it is becoming, as how to find the most novel man- . 
ner of memorial for him., Now, his memory can be" 
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honoured, not in the most novel but in the most simple 


- way, and not by the exclusive ways and conditions 


s 


created by money only. Piophets in himan_history 
have often failed to do as much for us as-they could, 
chiefly because- after having 
awkwardly during their life-time, we behave still more 
foolishly after they die. They are raised to the pedestal 


_ of divinity, given a halo and their message is buried 


deep. Is that process automatic and unconscious,.or are 
there a inethod, a motive and an agency, behind all 
that, however. cleverly concealéd? Again, (whatever 
may be the reaction of distant times), is that, sad 


process going to repeat in the case of Gandhiji, too, - 


before even the present decade is over? This question 
is not, of course; meant for Marxists, as their own 
analysis and reply in the matter are imaginable. 

But what about the others among us who have all 
along chosen to swear by Gandhiji? What about those 
rich mex, the middle-class people and the poorer classes 
of India, who professed to belong to his camp? What 
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behaved towards them. - 
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will they all do now? What about the rich men and 


capitalists who seemed to adore him (genuinely or a8. 


the lesser evil to Marxism, we can’t say), and whom 
he wanted to convert into willing ‘trustees of the 
poorer people, in order to spare them and the country 
the -violence of class-struggle and revolution ? What 
about the middle-class gentry, the greater part of whom 
Have mere confused notions about contemporary trends 


‘and about the coming tides, but, paradoxically; a part . 


of which chiefly provided leaders for new radical move- 
ments, again and again in history, and who were in 
India, the main willing factor helping Gandhian ex- 
periment and Gandhian success? How will they act 
now-? Have they the conviction, vision and tenacity 
to carry on the work’where Mahatmaji has left it, or 


even to retain what he has achieved? And what will 


do the great Indian masses who loved him -and who, 


‘poor and exploited, still desired to end this old order 


of things in the peaceful Gandhian way (assuming, 
of course, that to be possible) ? 





COW-PROTECTION IN MUGHAL INDIA - 
ee _ By Pror, ANGELO MOSES, ™.,, FRAC, BPE, . 


Tsu history of Mughal rule in India is replete with 
instances wherein Muhammadan sovereigns who were 


more liberal than the vast majority of their masses, 


strove their level best towards protecting the cow. They 
conceded that cow-slaughter was never a tenet of 
Islam, and ‘some of the illustrious sovereigns made 
brilliant efforts in the cause of cow-protection. 

Babar, the ‘first of the Mughal rulers ‘of India, 
recognized the importance of cow perservation, - lor 
one thing, he never ate beef. We may read the whole 


. of his Memoirs but we cannot find a single passage 


wherein it is mentioned that he ate beef. 

Babar is more explicit as regards his respect 
towards the cow. In his death-bed adVice to his son 
Humayun he gives vent to fine sentiments: worthy of 


‘a genuine follower of Islam : - 


“OQ son; the kingdom of: India is full of different 
religions : praised be God that He bestowed upon 
thee its ‘sovereignty. It is incumbent on thee to 
wipe all religious prejudices. off the tablet of the 
hearé ; administer justice. according to the ways of 
every religion. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the 
cow by which thou canst capture the hearts of the 


people of India, and subjects of this country may - 


be bound up with royal obligations.” 

The reigns of Humayun and Sher Shah may be 
skipped. over as they are.not quite so important to our 
present purpose. When we come to Akbar we have 
perhaps as persistent sovereign in the cause of | cow- 
protection as Asoka. 

Akbar is positive as regards his distaste .of flesh. 


Whether this be due to the Jain influence on him or 


‘to an instinctive moral repugnance and sensitiveness to 
+See a brute butchered, we cannot ascertain. But this 


much ig plain that his instincts of humanitarianism are 


as Strong’as those of any Jain. Take this passage from 
the Ain-i-Akbari ; . 


“His Majesty has a "great disinclination for 
flesh ; and he frequently says, ‘Providence hag ‘pre- 
pared ’ a variety of food for man, -but, through 
ignorance and gluttony, he destroys, living creatures, 
and makes his body .a tomb-for beasts. If I were 
Not a ‘king, I would leave off eating ‘flesh at once, 
and now-it is my intention to quit it by degrees.” 

' This ig bub a significant passage testifying: his 
strong belief about the sanctity of animal life. Akbar’s 
reign was noteworthy for his legislation in the cause 
of cow-protection. He remitted several vexatious taxes 
including taxes. on the sale and slaughter of cattle and 
the one for dressing hides. From very early timeg of 
Muhammadan rule in India, we find these taxes are 


want 


collected - vigorously to conserve cattle~life. Dr, Syed ~ 


Mahmud. sums up this piece of legislation in ane fol- 
lowing manner : ‘ m, 


“From the very inception of Muslim rule @ 
special tax was imposed on butchers for .the 
slaughter of cows to the extent ‘of twelve Jetal per 

_ cow. During the reign of Feroz Shah, butchers com~ 
plained against. this tax and the king abolished it. 
Details of thig taxation are not given in books of 


history, but its. object could only-have been the- , 


prevention of cow-slaughter. This tax, therefore, 
continued ‘for two hundred years after the -esta- 
blishment of Muslim rule in India, right up to the 


time of Feroz Shah Tughlak. Instead of issuing 2 ~ 


general order prohibiting cow-slaughter, this was “the 
method adopted by early Muhammadan kings, This 
tax was called Jazri. The Hindus wielded great_in- 
fluence during the reign, of Sultan Nasir-ud- Din 
Khiushro, This king totally stopped the killing of 


INDIAN TRINIDAD 


cows in his territories. It also seems that the Jaan 
tax which had been discontinued by Feroz- Shah 
Tughlak was re-imposed after‘his reign, because it 
is recorded in books of history that Akbar. abrogated 
this tax. Akbar ordered a total prohibition ‘of the 
killing of cows, and the tax was no longer found 
necessary and it was probably on that account that 

it was discontinued.” ~ 
As a matter of fact, Akbar had no necessity to 
protect the cow by means of this paltry and indirect 
‘method of legislation. On the other hand, his cow- 
protection policy was broad-based and comprehensive. 
Three Jain gurus, Hiravilaya Suri, Vijayasena Suri 


and Bhanuchander Upadhyaya, are credited to have 
exercised a wholesome influence ‘upon Akbar, and 
obtained a.Hirman. prohibiting under penalty of capital 
punishment animal slaughter in general and cow- 
slaughter in particular. This Firman is preserved 02 
the walls of a porch to the Adiswara Temple on th? 
Shatrunjaya Hills close to Palitana-State in Kathiawad, 

Summarizing the: series of inscriptions on the 
temples of the Shatrunjaya Hills which comprise the 
Firmans of ‘Mughal sovereigns of India in their efforts 
to bring about mutual amity and concord between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Mr. G. K. Nariman 
writes : . aa 
“There is first of all the Firman of Jelial-ud- 
Din Muhammad Akbar. It guarantees the Jains the 
maintenance of their worship and the exercise of 


their religion and doctrine ‘throughout our Empire 
and dominions’ Something more important fol- 


- Jows—that no one can kill an animal on those. 


mountains or temples or below or about them. The 
second edict is from the Emperor Jehangir in similar 
terms. The third Firman is from Shah Jehan who 
confirms the preceding documents. Then we have 
another of the same Emperor granting greater 
liberty. The documents are too interesting ‘to be 
dismissed with a curt notice. It must have been an 
India in those days certainly immune from that 
fierce acerbity between the Hindus and Mussalmans 
which seems now to usurp their minds to the ex- 
clusion of truly national endeavours.” 


From this evidence it is positively clear that Akbar 
had very strong ideas about .cow-protection from 
several viewpoints. Firstly, he is instinctively -repug- 
nant to pertake of flesh from the humanitarian point 
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of view as his declarations about meat-eating and his 
abstinence from eating flesh would clearly prove. Next 
to this, his respect for the feelings.of his Hindu sub- 
jects and his leanings towards the Ahimsa principle of 
Jainism influenced him to order prohibition of cow- 
slaughter in his dominions. Possibly, he might have 
had strong -notions about the economic relationship of 
the cow-protection problem to the country’s needs, — 


Akbar’s policy is maintained and perpetuated by 
his successors. Jehangir who is a mixture of extremes, 
and Aurangzeb who is notoriously known to have done 
the greatest harm to the progress of Hinduism, are 
famous for their efforts to save the cow’s life, The 
Shatrunjaya Inscriptions mention Jehangir’s Firman to 
protect cow-life which is in complete harmony with 
that of his father Akbar. Further, he is credited with 
having stopped all slaughter of animals arid all manner 
of hunting on Sundays, to commemorate Akbar’s birth- 
day, and on Thursdays as a token of the Almighty’s 
grace in consecrating him king on that day. Bernier, 
the French traveller, who visited the Mughal court 
during the years 1656-1668, refers to the sacredness of 
the cow in the eyes of the Hindus, and reports that 
‘on account’ of the scarcity of cattle, the Emperor 
Jehangir at the request of the Brahmins, “issued an 
edict to forbid the killing of beasts of pasture for a 
certain number of years.” - 


According to Islami Gorakshan, later Mughal 
sovereigns of India also made efforts to protect the 
cow. The priest of Emperor Muhammad Shah issued a 
fatwa pointing out that the slaughter of cattle was 
forbidden by the Hadis and the Emperor accordingly 
forbade the slaughter of cattle. Emperor Shah Alam 
also ‘prohibited cow-slaughter. 

It is evident therefore that the Muhammadan 
‘sovereigns of India preached the wholesome gospel] of 
the worth of animal life, in particular of cow-life. Lf 
. the masses of the Muslim population of India.at the -, 
_ present day were-made to realize and appreciate ‘this 

legacy of history which their co-religionisty that have 
gone by have given to posterity, then the cow-protec- 
tion problem in India would have been completely 
solved. ot . 





INDIAN TRINIDAD 


To the average man Trinidad means little or nothing, 
. though some know that it is a centre of sugar production. 
Few are awate that the island was discovered by Christ- 
opher Columbus after his third Atlantic yoyage in 1498 
or that a third of its present-day population consists 0 
Indians. - : ; : 
Trinidad was not developed to any extent by the 
Spanish who ruled the island for three hundred years; it 
seems that their only use for it was as a base for expedi- 
tions in search of the fabled El Dorado, But after 1797 


By MICHAEL “SHAMSHER’ OVERMAN 


when Britain was at odds with Spain and Sir Ralph 

Abercromby- took possession of the island, Trinidad’s deve- 

lopment as a. sugar-producing centre began. Sugar pro- 

duction required labour; this was provided in the form 

of slaves from Africa. ° 

Tn 1833 the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery became 

law. The freed slavés were offered paid service; but the 

majority prefered to settle with small plots of virgin land, 

of which there was plenty, and to lead a simple and easy 

- Jife growing their own food ‘and doing little else. Money 


on which to spend it. For a time it seemed that the 
~ owners of the: sugar estates would be ruined. 


But in 1845 a ship named the Faltel Rosack sailed ° 


from Bombay with several hundred Indians on board. These 
were the pioneers who, dreaming no doubt of the fortunes 
they would amass, were bound for Trinidad in response 


to the fitst call for indentured labour.” The ship followed” 
by others bringing wives and children too, and the new-" 


" comers were sooh established; they had carved. themselves 
. Pieces of land from the jungles; they had’ built houses 
and temples; and they had started to work keenly on 
‘the sugar estates. And because the chain of islands of 
which Trinidad is the Southernmost had long been known 
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meant nothing to them, for there was nothing they wanted 


the motherland. On such occasions the bridegroom will 
probably wear a long embroidered coat- and turban, im- 
perfectly tied- through lack of practice; the bride will have 
discarded her .European cotton print dress for.a bodice — 
and sari, though she may still carry her handbag! There 
will be drums*and clarionets and :crowds of gay people. 


thronging’ to catch a glimpse of the marriage procession, *° 


and_ who after it has passed will gather in groups wader 


_the ¢ cocéanut trees and drink rum. 


as the West Indies and their inhabitants as West Indians ~ 


the newcomers became known as .‘East Indians.’ | 

Now in 1947 we find that Trinidad is a ‘fertile island,- 
flourishing by virtue of its exports-of sugar and rum, of 
cocoa, of grapefruit, of petroleum oil and of-asphalt from 
the pitch Jake where the crude preduct can be dug up and 
deposited at once in waiting lorries. i 

It is an islarid peopled with a little more than-half a 
million: souls of -which one-third are Indians, one-third 


Africans, and one-third made up of numerous other races ~ 


and admixtures of races, hut predominating in Englishmen, 
_Venezuelans, Spaniards Portuguese, Chinamen, Frenchmen, 
and Syrians. vt - 


Tn so cosmopolitan an island—and it is only fifty miles” 


-across either way—it is not surprising to find that African, 
Eastern, European and American ways of life have be 
come mixed together in a rather shabby syrithesis, but 


even so we find that a cross section of the Trinidad *‘East’- 


Indian population of today is not ‘unlike that found in 
many parts of India. 94-per cent of all Trindad Indians 
live in villages; 50 per cent of the men and: 15 per cent 
of the women are employed in agriculture. Literacy is 
Jow. In the 1930 Census* 22,000 men were classed as 
‘Titerate with a further 2,293 who could only read; 50,605 
were illiterate. Among women 7,030 were. literate; _ 1,066. 
more could read; 56,387 were illiterate. “But unlike, the 
boys and girls of India all Indian children in Trinidad 
speak fluent English; forin only 100 years it has super- 
seded Hindi as the native language of the community. 
Even some of the older. illiterate women I spoke to, had 
only meagre knowledge of Hindi and found paeh much 
easier, using it at home. 

The 1930 Census ‘gave the Religious disteibution of 
the Indians as: ; , 
-Hindus 67: 9% Christians 16°7%. - 

™ Muslims 15-0% Others _0-4% 
-The heading ‘others’ included 278 Parsis, 119 Buddhists, 
and 633 of ‘no known religion’. There was no mention 
of the Sikh religion. 
: Marriages are celebrated in much- the same way as in 





* The details of the 1946 Cerfsus had not been published when I 
Jeft the island: in June, 1947, The position has certainly improved 
since 1930 but I expect -that the percentage of illiterates is stil] over 
“50 per cent of the total population. In 1930, the corsesponding figure 
yas 77 per cent, : arses} 
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But in spite of the many similarities to his ienaeea 
the Indian visitor to Trinidad. is< often shocked when he 
sees ihe cultural~decay into which many of his country- 
men have fallen. Trinidad Indians seem to have jettisoned 
most of what is best in their personal heritdge, their -pre« 
cious Indian culture, and to have taken pains to replace_ 
it with much. of what is worst in the make-up of the West. 
Even those who have had. most success in the - social: 
struggle for wealth seem to look upon the East from which 
they sprung with disinterested scorn, though during the 
past year the growing promise of freedom for their mother- 
Jand stimulated some’ to learn something of the India about - 
which they were so ignorant. But in. favour of those | 
Trinidad Indians who, have become wealthy enough’ to 
live civilized Western lives, those who have fine “houses . 
and motor‘cars in which to run their emancipated women 


- in and out of town, I must admit that they. have not. 


aspired to become aristocratic, This is perhaps because - 
they all remember their humble origin so well; their 
‘fathers or grandfathers all came to Trinidad as labourers; 
they all “started life-as equals. . 

At ‘the other end of the social scale we find the pea- 
sant in his.village home not Jar removed from the simple 
way of life of his great -grandfather who lived all’ his 
days in India. While he has not picked up many- of the 
bad habits and customs of Western liié, he has failed. 
equally to discard the cobwebs of his Indian past; h@ig 
as backward, as unthrifty and-as unhygienic” as may of his 
contemporaries in rural India today. But though I feel there 
is some excuse for the Indian peasant in India not.to | 
have improved himself much in hundreds of years, in 
Trinidad there “is none. There the prejudices. of caste 


-have largely been forgotten, but this is all the more re&son- 


. why Trindad villager Indians, none of whom live more than 


twenty miles from. a’ modern town or city, should have 
raised their standards and why Indian simplicity should © 
have blossomed into something really fine. - 

But it is among the middle and lower class Indians 
of the towns and of the city of Port-of- Spain—and. fhey. 
are. the people the traveller sees first—that the rot really 
lies. ‘There we find Indians who scorn the Hindi Janguage 
‘preferring their own rather ‘obnoxious form of English 
known as the West Indian drawl. Among those people 
the rhythm of the tablas and song of the sitar have been 
forgotten and superseded by an aptitude for American 
Jazz and for. the Trinidad Calypso, a local and rather’ 
worthless synthesis of Spanish melody, African rhythm 
and English doggerél, a product of the clash of races in 
he island, but one in which there is no. trace of anything 
Indian, . pd per yp hn ve 1. pe Fo Gp 


PLAGIARISM IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


By Pror. P. S. SASTRI, ma. mitt, 


Pracrarism is the art of copying from another’s work and 
incorporating it into one’s own without ‘acknowledging. 
No literature can escape this curious phenomenon, Even 
as early as the Rigveda we find the popularity of this 
agt. The Vedic poets freely. borrowed lines and stanzas 
written by others. There are such repetitions” amounting 
roughly to ‘eight thousand Jines. In these are the famous 
lines : 

Jayeva patya usati suvasah 

Vadhuyur iva yosanam. 

These borrowings reveal the existence of a common 

and rich poetic heritage. Yet the Rigvedie poets had the 

7 great virtue of acknowledging their masters or creditors. 

’ They openly declare their sources and the origins of their. 
literary patterns. They even claim .at certain places that 
they were retouching the past’ and remodelling something 
old and publishing a révised edition of the past. The 
famous example is the song of Trita (I.105) which was 
retouched and fashioned by Kutsa.} 

Coming to classical Sanskrit we find Kalidasa being 
plagiarised by Asvaghosha, Bharavi 
Bharavi was successfully exploited by Magha. Sri Harsha 
of Naishadha has successfully plagiarised Bharavi and 
Magha. Bana supplied the material for Dhanapala, 
Subandhu, Soddhala, Vadibha Sinha and others, In some 
cases ihe plagiarism refers to style. Great masters of 
literature always fall a prey to the style of, others at a 
acertfin “period of their literary career. Most of the hymns 
to Usas are entirely imitative in- style in the Rigveda. 
Sankara has taken Sabara as his pattern in the matter of 
style. But later on. Sankara developed a style of his own. 
The historians of literature when they begin to assign 
dates do take, into consideration the question of style 
but tfey never consider the problem of plagiarism. Hence 
they distinguish two Patanjalis and three Bhartriharis, 

Coming to the scientific literature we find Yaska 
supplying’ rich material for plagiarism. In his second 
chapter he tells. us of certain dialectal variations in the 
meanings of words : 


“Savatih gatt karma igabaiee eva bhashyate. Vikaram 
asyaryeshu bhashante, savah iti. Datir lavanarthe 





* ® Paper read at the XII All-India Oriental Conference. _ 

F See the author's articles on 
Rigveda’? (Nag. Uni. Journcl}, and ‘‘Rigvedic Theory of Inepiration”’ 
(Quart. Journ. of Mythic Society). 


i Serr 


and other poets. . 


‘with -the celebrated Madhava Vidyaranya, 


“The Origin of the Songs or 


prachyeshu,. Datram udichyeshu..Evam eka padant 


nir bruyat.” (I.ii). 
“Curiously enough all these lines with very insignificant 


changes and with the absence of acknowledgement find a 
good place in the Maha-bhashya of Patanjali, 

The next plagiarist of Yaska seems to be Jaimini, the 
author of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras. The objections 
raised by Kutsa against Vedic interpretation were given 
in Yaska and these are incorporated verbatim into 
Jaimini’s sutras. The following tabulation will help 
understand the position : 

Yaska— (i) “Anarthaka “hi manirah” 
eg. “Anu prathasva”. . 
Jamint—(i) “Ted artha sastrat” eg. same. 
Yaska— (ii) “Anupapannarthah” “Oshadhe 
trayasva.” 
Jaiminr—(ii) “Acatane artha bandhanat” e.g. same. 
Yasxa—(iii) “Vipratishiddharthah” eg. “Eka eva rudro 
*patasthe na dvitiyah.” 
Jammint— (iti) “Artha vipratishedhat” e.g. same. 
Yaska—(iv) “Athapi janantam sam preshyati” 
eg. “Agnaye samidhyamanaya anubruhi.” 
Jamumint—(iv) “Buddha sastrat.” ‘ 
Yaska—(v) “Akhapy chur aditir sarvam iti” e.g. 
dyaur aditir antariksham.” 
Jannt—(v) “Artha vipratishedhat? e.g. same, 
Yasxa—(vi) “‘Avispashtarthah” (1.15). 
Jamunre—(vi) “Avijneyat”. (1.11.31, 35, 36, 33, 37, 38). 

This is the plagiarism of Jaimini. The answers to 

these objections too are given. by Yaska ; and what Jaimini 


e.£. 


“Aditir 


‘did is only to copy down faithfully, This he did. 


The next important plagiarist is the great’ sage 
Madhusudana Sarasvati. In his commentary on the Gita 
he has incorporated all. the commentary of Vidyaranya on 
the Jivanmukti portions of Gita given in his Jivanmukti 
Viveka. There is another great plagiarist who is made 
famous by the spurious work Sankara Digvijaya. He is a 
Madhava called Abhinava Kalidasa. He has nothing to ‘do 
This spurious 
Madhava . mentions often the work of* Vyasachala. 
Vyasachala belonged to the 17th century. From the work 
of Vyasachala he has copied extensively. 

Such plagiarists are numerous and a critical. study of 
the works will enable us to fix the chronology of Sanskrit 
literature better. We can also thereby ascertain the truth 
and error in their various discussions. 
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_ SCIENCE AND EVERY-DAY LIFE: By J. B.S. 
Haldane, F. RS. Kitab, Mohal,- Allahabad. 195. (Horst 
Indian Edition). Price Rs. 4-8. 


Laymen take it for granted that the facts that the. 


scientists deal with are too high and therefore beyond 
the capacity of their understanding. It .cantot be 
doubted that many scientists also. definitely maintain- 
that view and they.therefore strenuously oppose any 
attempt to make available for general consumption 
what. they consider to be their special prerogative. In 
this way has developed, if not ‘a class conflict, at Jeast 
a division of the people’into aristocratic and the plebian 
from the point. of view of intellect. 

Marxist Haldane set out .to denidlish this class 
barrier. His main object in writing these articles—the 
present treatise is.a collection of his’ essays—was * *to 
demonstrate that scientifie facts and discoveries can be 
made intelligible to the, average “man. 
man, he says, should know something of: scieDce just as 
the astronomer should have some ideas about -how 
boots are made, 


Haldane is not of course the first to take up the 


task of popularising science, but he has’ a peculiarly 
attractive way of introducing his topics and presenting 
his facts. The: subjects he “discusses cover the fields 
of almost all the current ‘sciences. The interest of the 
readers. is roused right at the start of every e8say and 
is maintained throughout. Every person with normal 
intelligence can master the details given by him. 

_ We cannot, hoivever, conomatulaeethe. publishers 
so much though we are indebted to them for bringing 
out this collection of valuable articles, The get-up is 
absolutely unattractive and better 
should have been. selected for printing the volume. 

- Suet Cranpra Mirra 


DELHI DIARY (Prayer Speeches from 10.9.47 to 


30.1.48): By M. K. Gandht. Navajivan Publishing 
ILouse, ‘Ahmedabad. M arch, a 948. Pp, xziv + 406. 
Price Rs. 8. ; 


The Navajivan Publishing House has collected in 
one handy volume Gandhiji’s post-prayer speeches 
* during the. last period..at.Delhi. This wag indeed- one 
of the most significans periods of Gandhiji’s life ; and 
we note the concern which exercised his mind ‘when 
India had become free, but when there was every 
danger that communal bitterness and strife might over- 
whelm what we had won so far. A vein of sadness runs 
through the pages, and we also discover how Gandhiji 
valiantly fought against it within his own heart through 


a spirit of self-surrender to God, and how also he tried. 
immediacy of raging. 


to lift our minds above the’ 
passions so that we could set ourselves free for the 


ae AYeTRRS viséd and. enlarged Fourth ‘Edition.’ 


quality of paper: 


greater ‘eae of ec aas economic a cultural free- 
dom which lies ahead of us, 


GANDHIGRAMS : By ‘S. RB. Tikekar. Hind Kitabs ; 


Limited, Publishers, Bombay. Pp, 92. Price Rs. 2. 


In this brochure, the author has collected, ynder 
‘suitable heads, strikitg ‘extracts from Mahatma 
Gandhi's speeches and. writings. They have been culled, 
more often, with.a view to their literary -excellence 
than with a view to presenting a complete picture of 
Gandhiji’s ideas on the various subjects under which 
the’ epigrams have been classified. In its own limited 
way, the collection will prove to be of interest to the 
general readers. The’ author -has done well in adding. a 
bibliography of. Gandhian literature in the end. 

Z Nirmau Kumar Boss - 


SWAMI YVIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS: Compiled by Swami 


he 


et 


Nirvedananda, .- 


Advaita Ashram, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. fe= . 


£948: Pop, 128. 


Price Re. 1-8: j 


- Swami Vivekananda was the Repmeaeatavs Man 
of ‘Holy India, a harbinger of India’s, messages of 


spiritual sublimity, boundless love and devotion to. the - 
service of humdnity. He had the wisdom: and foresight - 


of a Rishi, strength of a Hercules, love dnd affection 


“of a mother. He attained the highest spiritual realisatfon, 


and transcended all attachments for things mundane 
but his heart bled for his. distressed countrymen in 
whom he. saw “personified his beloved God in various 
forms. 

-This nicély got-ip volume contains selections from 
Vivekananda’s speeclies and writings on various Indian 
problems. There are eight chapters dealing with (/) Our 


Motherland, (7) Present Decadence, (ii) Essentials for 


Regeneration, (iv) Education the Panacea of all Social ‘ 


Tvils, (v) Uplift of the Masses, (vt) Caste Problem, 


(vit) "Uplift of Women, and (visi) Invigorating Cultural ; 


Life. Swamiji in his characteristic vigour and directness 
givés a correct perspective of the past glories, present 
decadence and immense possibilities of future India. 
The flaming words welling out of a veritable volcano 
of strength; conviction and optimism are- an abiding 


-souree .of inspiration to mankind, especially to Indians 


and particularly to Indian youths of today who have 
to build-up a mightier, richer, happier and nobler India 
of: Vivekananda’s dream. In ‘Swamiji’s words ; 
only condition of national life, of awakened and’ vigo- 


-rous national life, is the conquest of the world by Indian 


thought.” Vivekananda himself has been a pioneer in 
this respect and his speeches arranged topically in a 
single handy volume will be of great interest to’ general 
readers. 

Nanavan C, Cuanpa 


“The * 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF RELIGION : 
By Swami Pavitrananda. Advaita Ashram, 4 Welling- 


‘ton Lane, Calcutta (13). Pp. 127. Price Re. 1-8. 


In this booklet the author. discusses the challenge 
to religion from Science, Polities and the New Psycho- 
logy and asks himself the question if religion has any 
future yet. His answer is, as might be anticipated, that 
in spite of the various onslaughts on religion, it is 
not dead yet and will not die. True religion is an 
undying element in human existence which, after all, 
ig spiritual. The author has presented his case wel] and 
his readers will like the book. ; 

U. C. BaarracHArser 


RECOLLECTIGNS AND REMINISCENCES : 
By Nagendra Nath Gupia. Foreword by Dr. Sachchia- 
ananda Sinha. Hind Kitabs Lid. 261-263 Hornby 
Road, Bombay. Price Rs. 8. 

As a publicist and author, Mr. Nagendra Nath 
Gupta was known throughout the length’ and breadth 
of India. He was a valued contributor to The Modern 
Review. And a very considerable- portion of this 
brochure is but the reprint of his articles published in 
this journal. The period of these reminiscences covers 
roughly the latter half- of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth till the death of Queen 
Victoria. Mr. Gupta’s early life was spent in Bihar, 
and naturally the men and things of this province have 
got the first place in the narrative. He next deals with 
those in Bengal as he had to pass. his college days in 
Caleutta. He came here in personal contact with 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji and Rabindranath ‘Tagore. 
Swami Vivekananda was his class-mate in the college 
and as such was intimately known to him. The accounts 
of these personalities together with the story of his 
contact with Sister Nivedita are very fascinating read- 
ing. His early journalistic career—first in Sindh and 
then in the Punjab—brings the reader to many thrilling 
incidents of his life. The history of the political. and 
cultural renaissance of these two provinces is inci- 
dentally narrated. His narrative not only includes the 
matters pertaining to the things Indian, he also unravels 
thg mind ,of the officialdom of this part of the country. 


* His association with the Indian National Congress iM 


its early days was intimate, and his personal impressions 
of its early sessions will give the reader much ‘material 
for tracing the growth of its power and influence. The 
account of his return to the village home fifty years 
after leaves an indelible impression on the reader’s 
mind about the fact hew the scourge of malaria played 
have with the people and how the locality was 
economically ruined. In the latter pages of the book 
we find Nagendra Nath engaged in Bengali journalism 
and Bengali literary pursuits. We have read the book 
with profit, and have no doubt that it will prove 
interesting to the general reader. That it will be im- 


mensely useful to the publicists and writers -of history - 


of #hat period, goes without saying: Printing and get-Up 
of the book leave nothing to be desired. 
; JocesH C. Bacar 
A THRONE OF SONNETS: By Serapia Devi. 
eae ae by R. S. Ram Jawaya Kapur, Lahore, Price 
e. 1. ‘ : ; 
Serapia Devi hag earned reputation as a poetess 


by her The Book of the Beneficent Grief. This collec- 
tion of beautiful sonnets will add to that reputation. 


She has the temper of a true poet and the vision also. 
She has also a delightful style to give her visions & 
charming expression. There is contemplative calm, 4 
bright serenity, pervading her poems.’ i 
ae : Sunt Kumar Boss 
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INDIAN COMPANY LAW: By M. J. Sethna. 
Pp. 398 +ax-+celzl. Price not mentioned. - 


Besides the Indian Companies Act, there are 


“special chapters on Indian Insurance Act, 1938, and 


Cothpany Income Tax. . This is a really good book, 
useful alike to lawyers, liquidators, students, promoters 
and company directors. The get-up is good; and the 
printing free from errors. The value of the book is 
enhanced by an index. 


INDIAN COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE: 
By Dr. K. L. Garg, M.A. BCom, Ph.D. Published by 
N. R. Agarwal and Co, Agra, Pp230+-xi. Pree 
Rs. 48. : 

This is more a student’s companion. volume, than 
a free commentary on company matters like the above. 
There sre several errors; and although cases are 
referred to, no references are given. Considering the 
fact that the author is the Head of the Commerce 
Department of a College we are disappointed in his 


performance, 
J. M. Darra 


THE SECRETS OF ACHIEVEMENT: By §&. 
Shamsher Ali. Published .by Insurance World OFice, 
15 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutia. Pages 886. Price 
Rs. 7-8. ; 

The author of Enduring Success hag brought 12 
another volume based on his persona] experience as an 
Insurance Agent which every man of his profession will 


find inspiring reading. Mr. Ali is a confirmed optimist 


and never believe in anything but success. When there 
is a failure, he.considers it a temporary set-back and 
attributes it to certain wrong handling of the situation. 
He gives examples from his day to day experiences, 
successes and failures, ups and downs of a man who has 
to -deal with men of every walk of life, to prove that 
success is sure to come if a person is earnest about it. 
The author had an average iNcome of Rs, 200 per 
month in his early cateer about twenty years back and 
now he has an income of Rs. 7000 to Rs, 8000 per 
month, but he is not satisfied with it and hopes 
to attain an income of Rs. 15000 per month. Such 
a man should be an object of study and emulation 
to our young men who get. disappointed at small 
failures. Work, work .and incessant work is ‘the 
ideal which Mr. Ali preaches to young generations 
and those who will understand and work in his 
spirit shall have success in their business career, Mr. 
Ali is one of those very few persons in our country 
who has worked hard for the professional dignity of the 
Agents of Life Offices and has been successful in get- 
ting the profession recognised by the authorities, ‘he 
author wants agents to have faith in themselves and 
also in their profession and he assures that success will 
follow as day follows night. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that the author 
shall try his pen in Bengali, so that his mother-tongue 
may be enriched with commercial literature, so very 
necessary for the future good of Bengal. 

: : A. B. Durva 


STRIJATAKA OR FEMALE HOROSCOPY. 
(Third dition): By Prof. Suryanarain Rao, BA, 


MRAS. Raman Publications, Po. Malleswaram, 
Bangalore. Price Rs. 3. ; 
Prof. Suryanarain Rao, one of the top-ranking 


astrologers of modern India, unearthed valuable mate- 
vials of Hindu Astrology from the Sanskrit works of 
ancient astrologers. Though he is no more today. his 
valuable astrological works will immortalise him. His 
present work deals. with the method of reading _and 
interpreting female horoscopes. In “some principal 
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astrological combinations, there is a gulf of difference 
‘between male and female horoscopes. An. astrologer with 
all knowledge of other branches of astrology cannot 
interptet female horoscopes accurately if he does not 
know at least something of the Striyaiaka system -ex- 
pounded by Varahamihira, Venkatesa and Kalanvarman 
and some other eminent astrologers of ancient times. 
In writing this treatise Mr. Rao has followed 
Kalanvarman who is decidedly the best authority 
on the science of female “horoscopy. The book is 
divided into fifteen chapters, wherein valuable 
materials have been gathered together and presented 
in a convincing way. Due to originality of thinking 
and rational expomtion of astrological intricacies Mr. 
Rao attained a unique position amongst the astrologers 
of India and abroad. Astrology is no longer regarded 
to be merely the outcome of superstitious belief by the 
educated persons of the Hast and the West, rather a 
firm conviction is gradually gaining ground that it can 
be of immense benefit to human beings in various 
walks of life. If one learns how to judge a woman’s 
nativity he may get proper guidance in selecting his 
life’s partner inasmuch ds a woman’s horoscope 
indicates her characteristics, her imherent qualities and 
defects and drawbacks. of her nature as well. . 

Mr, Raman, the worthy grandson of Mr. Rao, has 
contributed a valuable ft reword to the volume. A short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Rao annexed in the appendix 
will be highly interesting even to a layman, because ib 
gives definite proof of how .our destinies are being 

-framed out by some unseen mysterious power. . 
; ‘Natint Kumar Burapra 


BEARATIYA CHITRANKAN: Composed by 
Ravishanker Raval. Chitracoot Publications, “Chitra- 
coot” B. M. M. Society, Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
Caleuttg Agent: Ramnik Meghani, 14 Amratolla St., 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 8. ‘ ; : 


_ We have great pleasure in welcoming this modest 
“but very useful Drawing Book for the beginners. 
Havell’s Drawing Books being out of pritit, and Nanda 
Lal Bose’s excellent Rupavakiya not being available 
‘owing to the neglect of the Calcutta University, there 
is a dearth of suitable drawing books for our schools. 
This publication is a very opportune one and comes 
happily to fulfil the demand. It has thirty well-chosen 
models, derived from old masterpieces of Indian Art, 
with a beautiful colour-print reproducing all the thirty 
examples in small colour facsimiles. Whis is a new 
innovation for drawing books. The plates are neatly 
reproduced. and there is a sheet of useful instructions, 
in English, Hindi and Gujarati. We can wholehearted- 
ly recommend this excellent guide for teaching draw- 
ing to all Principals and Art teachers of our schools, 
In a second edition, the plates No. I, IX, arid XX 
should be replaced by better models. ; 


O. C. Gancouy 
BENGALI 


BANGLA SAMAYIK PATRA (Bengali Perio- 
dicals) : By. Brajendra Nath Banerji. Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 


_ The Press-is often called the fourth State, ‘lhis 
is true in the case of a. free country. But’ for the 
dependent countries too, it is a mighty power. The 
Press there not only struggles. for its own freedom, 
but helps. them to shake off. the political shackles -as 
well.The Indian Press is no exception.  - 

.In this book Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerjee has 
narrated the history of Bengali journalism from tS 
start in 1818 up till the year 1868. It is not generally 
recognised how ‘far and how-much Bengal’s renaissance 


. O. Suraiya Jageshwari, Bombay. 
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is due to the rise of the Bengali Press. The perusal 
of this book will not only enlighten the reader about 


the Bengali journals and periodicals of. this period,- 


he will also find in it the story of the continuous 
handicaps placed inthe way of its growth and develop- 
ment. This is not all. The seeds of Indian nationalism 
and the way of our future struggles for political free- 
.dom, one will come across in the course of its perusal. 

A serious studens of nineteenth century Bengal, 
‘Mr. Banerjee has arranged the journals*—dailies, 
weeklies, fortnightlies, monthiles, quarterlies, ete., of 
this’ period chronologically and appended. an account 
of most of them in course of the narrative. In the 
present edition, the author has thoroughly revised and 
enlarged its contents so that the accounts have been 
fuller and more accurate. While giving the history’ of 
the Bengali Press, Mr. Banerjee has not forgotten t& 
jasert accounts of the journals of other Indian’ lan- 
guages, started in Beugal during the period in ques- 
tion. To publicists and authors of Indian polities this 
treatise should be a constant companion. [llustrations 
of prominent editors have enhaneed its value. Print- 
ing and getup are excellent. We should thank the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad for bringing out such a 
useful handy volume. . ; 

; Jocrsa -C. Bacar 


BANGLAR BHASKARYA: By Kalyan Kumor 
Gangopadhyaya. Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 1947. Pp. wv + 44 and 18 plates. Price Rs. 2: 


The present brochure forms the third of a series 
of educative guide books issued by 
Museum. It gives a brief outline of the history of 
.sculpture in Bengal, and also tries to correlate this 
to the succession of political and social events in the 
country. The scope is thus fairly wide, and the author 
has consequently -had to compress 
within the limit of a few pages. His statements are 
clear ; but he hes occasionally had to take a little too 
much for granted on behalf of the average reader. 


The printing, particularly of the plates, is very - 


satisfactory. : 
Ninma, Kumar Boss 
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DAS-GURU: By Dr. Sirdar Jaswant Singh. Sr 


Guru Singh Sabha, Gurudwara Nakehindola, Lucknow. 
Pp. 70. Price eight annas, : 


This is a collection of brief biographies of the ten 
gurus of the Sikhs,—from. Guru Nanak to’ Guru Gobind 
Singh. They are simply written and with an eye to the 
essentials of the Faith—oné God, one caste, one rituel— 

“the remembrance of His name; ote sacrament, the 
service of humanity. ; 
- G. M. 


GUJARATI 


ASHRUMATI (or The Pot of Basil) : By Dr. M. 
1946. Khadi cloth- 
bound. Pp. i20. Price Rs. &. 

This is a rendering into Gujarati verse of Keats’ 
Isabella or the Pot of Basil. Dr. Suraiya is a Muslim, 
but not a novice in Gujarati. verse-writing. He has 
substituted Gujarati characters and places in the place 
of those in the original and thus given it an appearance 
of the scene having been enacted in Gujarat. The 
English text is printed on one side of the page and the 
Gujarati rendering opposite it; that facilitates’ com- 
parison. As usual the text is preceded by photos of @ 
bevy of young Gujarati Hindu women and their 
opinions of his work. ; 

“ ; " K. M. J. 
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Some Thoughts on Basic Education. 


Education means the pursuit of human ex- 
cellence, in craftwork, in citizenship, in creative 


*art.and above all, in character. Margaret Barr 


writes in The Aryan Path : 


1. “The first element (in education) is training in 
social behaviour . . . Self-centred, self-willed creatures 
as most of us are, it is our fate to be citizens, members 
of a community. Men are born to four citizenships : 
they should be able to live as good members of their 
family, of their community, of their nation and of the 
whole human society. 

The more democratic its (2.e. the day-school’s) 
internal government, the more its pupils learn to 
manage their own lives, the better . . . There is only 
one way to learn social habits: by living a life in 
which such habits alitomatically develop”? | ~- 
“2. “Of course I left school ignorant of many 
things, desirable and important to know. To complain 

' of this ig to be guilty of the deadly herésy that educa- 
tion must be completed in school and university, that 
this is our last chance of learning, and, therefore, that 
we should be forcibly crammed with all the food of 
knowledge needed for the journey of life. That heresy, 
often unconsciously held, is current and leads _ 
educational damnation. The true faith is that education 
should send us out into life knowing thoroughly some- 
thing which is itself first-rate, knowing how to learn, 
and interested in the world.” ; ‘ 

3. “A complicated society quickly enslaves ts 
nfembers to its own creations: the characteristic 
ereations of the age are its scieNce. and its elaborate 
machinery, economic, social and political; they 
demand—and rightly—much knowledge .and close 
attention ; and they can. easily make men their slaves. 
Some people frankly embrace the slavery and think 
that we'shall be cured by more sciénce, more economics, 
better foreign languages and a dose of sociology, The 
past gives no colour to such dreams.” > 

4. “Mankind is engaged in painting a picture 


which may be called ‘A Design of Civilization, without - 


knowing exactly what it wishes. to paint . . My 
suggestion is that the subject of the picture is a world 
of human beings as perféct’ as human nature allows’; 
that our model is, therefore, human greatness and 
goodness, derived from the only sotirce we know—from 
the revelation in religion, in poetry, in history itself, 
of human nature.at its best, That study should be the 
centre of all education...” a 

Readers who know something about Basic Educa- 
‘tion may be surprised to learn that the above quota~ 
tions are not from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi or 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, but from Some ‘Tasks for Education 


by Sir Richard Livingstone. But they will surely also- 


» be interested to find that the pronouncements: of one 
of the greatest living educationalists of the West are 
in such close harmony with those of our own pioneers 
of a better education for. India. ; 


to. 





Several of the most important points stressed 
by Basic Education are stressed also by © Sir 
Richard Livingstone. _ - 


4 
Take first the point raised in-the first paragraph 


. of these extracts, as to the necessity for social training 


and education for citizenship. Now this is one of the 
most interesting and important aspects of Basic . 
Education and one of the matters in which it differs 
most widely from the old type of edueation. Basie 
Education is education for citizenship, and- that 
children may learn the meaning of citizenship in 2 
democratic society, each Basic School is a miniature 
state in which all have equal rights and ‘all have duties 
and responsibilities commensurate with their several 
abilities and with their powér to win the confidence 
of the rest. For the children elect their own officers 
and make their own rules and have their own methods 
of dealing with antisocial elements. ; 

The ideas of citizenship which they get, moreover, 
are not confined to the narrow realm of the school 
community. Day by day outstanding items of national 
and world affairs are read from the daily papers and 
discussed by the older children so that they grow up 
knowing something of the dominant personalities and 
conflicting forces at work in the world in which they 
live and of which they are called upon to become 
intelligent, enlightened and public-spirited citizens, Sir 
Richard Livingstone has much to say about the Golden 
Age of Athens, in which demotracy flouristted as never 
before or sitice, and he believes that one reason for this 
is the fact that the state was small enough to be 2 
training ground in citizenship for every individual 
member, and that, from their earliest days, children 
were encouraged, first in listening to, and later in taking 
part in, discussion of all topics of immediate importance 
as well as of*philosophy and general principles. The 
day of the small city state is gone for ever, but the 
world has still much to learn’ from ‘Athens and if the 
democratic principles which she embodied are to prevail 
in the modern world, some training ground in citizen- 
ship must. be evolved, and quickly. One has only- to 
lcok round the world today to realise that this is one 
of the major points on which our education is woefully 
lacking. Some of us who have seen Basic Education at 
work in ‘Delhi and Sevagram feel that in this great 


experiment we have the solution to this problem. 


Another point, and one which is of central 
importance in Sir Richard Livingstone’s book, is 
the necessity for character training: if education is 
to- be worthy of thé name. 


He quotes Ruskin with approval : 


“Education does not mean teaching people to 


‘know what. they do not know ; it means teaching them 


to behave as they do not behave.” 

And in the third extract above and the whole of 
the lecture from which it is taken, he reiteratey the 
warning of many other modern writers that it ig worse 


than useless to increase man’s knowledge unless at the 


same time we increase his will and ability to use that 
knowledge wisely and well. 

Here again we find the writer closely in harmony 
with Basic Education in which mere cleverness-and the 
amassing of useless knowledge are discouraged, while 
the abilities and qualities of each individual child. are 
developed to the utmost in craftwork and in. learning 
to play a worthy part in the running of the school: as 
a democratic organisation. For obviously (and this is at 
once the strength and the weakness of democracy) a 
democratic community can only succeed when its mem- 
bers co-operate loyally and unselfishly, each individual 
striving to be and to do the best of which he is baad 
for the good of all, 


India’s Constitution 


The New Rewiew observes : 

The Draft Constitution presented by ‘Dr. " Ambed- 
kar’s Committee is a monumental work of political 
acumen and legal sagacity. It was no easy task to frame 

"a state-plan for so vast and complex a nation as India 
at a most critical time of her evolution and to accom- 
modate scheduled castes and tribes, old provinces and 
backward areas, and to make room for feudal states 
resigned to accession or mergence. The plan appears. t0 
be consistent, and that is a great merit ; it is largely 

inspired by ihe Government of India Act 1935, and 
that will make for comprehension and stability. What 
ig most original is found in the Preamble and in the 
list. of fundamental rights and of the directive principles 

- of state-policy. The Preamble proclaims the resolve ‘to 
secure to all ‘citizens justice social, economic and 
political ; liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship ; equality of status and of opportunity ; 
and to promote among them all fraternity assuring 
the dignity of the individual and- the unity of the 
Nation.’ Philosophers will discuss whether the virtues 
enumerated in the Preamble cover the whole social life 
of the human person “and the common good of the 
nation, and come up to Aristotle’s good life. They will 
be at pains to explain how so. internal’ and individtal 
matters as thought, belief and faith are made the 
objects of so external and social an institution as the 
State, and why a more general phrase like ‘liberty of 
personal development’ was not chosen, They will point 
‘out that the mention of: fraternity, addefi on the Com- 
mittee’s initiative, goes further than the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the Nation. 

; They should, nowever, remember - 
tutional preamble rarely aims at summing up a State- 
philosophy, and that it rather. reflects a mental com- 
plex with its emotional peculiarities of emphasis and 
preterition. The present Preamble aptly summarises 
the mood of our 1947 Constituent Assembly. chastened 
by the events following the partition. 


A Grarevous Lacuna. 
When going throngh the Fundamental Rights and 
the Directives’ of State-policy, one cantot -help being 
struck with a most regrettable omission. ‘Nothing is 
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.atomise society before shaping : 


that a consti-, 


said about the- -family.-All sorts of rights are mentioned: 
aecess to wells, shops and hotels, the right to talk, 
assemble and acquire property, to elect and be elected, 


ato go to school, etc.; children, youths, tribés and com- 


munities are elaborately dealt with here and there, but 
in.all the 214 pages, there is not one single mention of 
the family, not one word about the right to marty, the 
right to a family wage, the right to protection’. cof the 
family.- The nearest “allusion dis a vague mention of 
maternity benefits, which seems. to cover every type Of 
citizeness. The State will have no family policy, and 
the Committee do nob seem to be aware that the 
family has something to do with and for the State.. 
Has nobody in the -Assembly or the Drafting 
Committee ever come across the sensible leading idea 
to be found in Art. 41 of Hire’s Constitution ? It reads; 
“The State recognises the Family as the natural 
primary and fundamental unit-group of Society, and 
as a moral institution possessing inalienable and 
imprescriptible rights, antecedent and superior to all 
positive law. The State, therefore, guarantees to protect 
the Family in its constitution and authority, as’ the 


necessary basis of social order arid.as indispensable to - 


the welfare of .the Nation and the State.” 

The omission is most grievous. It ondangers the 
foundations of State-life and goes against the conviction 
and tradition of the people of ‘India. How was -it 
passed over by our constitution-makers? Were they 
hoodwinked or out-manoeuvred by flippant apostles of 
free-love or by budding dictators who ‘are-out to 
it into. a totalitarian 
magma ? + : 


The Crisis of British Imperialism | 
In the course of an article in the New. 


Perspective Doric DeSouza observes : 


Politically and militarily, the basic rivalry in the 
world today is that between the U. 8. and the U.8.8.R. 
Both in Europe and Asia, Britain’s military might is 
overshadowed, and 
manoeuvre between the U.S. S. R. and the US. |- 

This political and military -weakness has also its 
economic consequences. Quite apart from Britain’s own 


. economic weakness, the consequences of. her deteriora- 


tion as a great power effectively block her out of the 
world: market. Thus she can play only a small part in 
the “reconstruction” -of Europe. She cannot tie Europe 


to herself economically. One part of Europe will be . 


geared to the U. 8. S. R.:and the other is America’s 


‘playground. In the Middle East fight for oi] and ¢he 


general development of these regions, Britain is simi- 
larly left out in the cold. Certainly in the Far East 
she has. to reconcile herself to America’ taking the 


-economic spoils of victory, for America and not Britain 


won the Pacific war. South America also is definitely 
‘an American preserve. If Britain has any leeway at all 
to manoeuvre (and this is doubtful), it must lie within 
her Empire. That is why it is natural that the British 
Government, in the face of its.crisis, is turning its 
main attention to and pinning its only ‘long-term hope 
of recovery on the Empire. ; 





‘she can do little more than to. ° 


ay 


iad 


The Empire itself is threatened-m three ways 
however. Firstly, there is the threat of colonial revolts, 
and these have already reached such dimensions that 
Britain cannot hope to hold them down indefinitely 
by force alone. Secondly, there: is the ~ threat of 
Ameriéan economic penetration within the Empire, @ 


threat-which, as we have seen, although not unpostpon-. 


able for a short time, is a very real threat, Thirdly, 
there is the threat of Russian expansionism, and the 
whole problem of the Middle East, which threateds to 
become a terrible battleground in the not distant 
future. on : 
. If the British Government has a_ single 
constructive policy of a long-term character, this 
policy turns on the question of consolidating the 
Empire. ote ae 

In this Empire, of course, the chief problems 
lie not in the Dominions, where a fairly sound basis 
of partnership (even at the cost of great concessions) 
has already been set up by Britain. It may be possible, 
without véry great difficulty to persuade Australia, 
Canada and South Africa to line up with Britain in 
some form of Imperial preference. But the colonies, 
espécially India, present a much more thorny problem. 
Hence it is to these that the British Government; in 
one last great effort to stave off collapse, must turk. 

Let us look very carefully, therefore, at- Britain’s 
new colonial policy. In the first place, it is a new 
policy, -breaking substantially and radically with the 
traditions of the past. Some well-meaning leftists, in 
their anxiety’ to demonsirate that British Imperialism 
is not being liquidated, make the mistake of acting as 
if nothing had changed in Britain’s, colonial policy, and 
thus make it easier for those interested in supporting 
the present British-policy to pretend that “Britain has 
suffered a change of heart,” “she is sifcere,” and 
“Gntends to give freedom to the colonies,” ete. Neither 
of the above estimates is correct. Britain has suffered 


no change of heart, Perfidious Albion, capable of every - 


hypocrisy and moral cant, remains true to her material 
interests. Attlee, like Churchill, has not become the 
K&ng’s first minister t6 presidé over the liquidation of 
the British Empire. He is trying precisely to save it— 
but by a radically new polcy. Let, the Labour Party 
speak for itself, through the mouth of Patrick Gyrdon 
Walker, Secretary to Herbert Morrison: ~~ 

“The aim of the Labour Government is to save the 
Empire. This will be accomplished by- giving India, 
Busma and Ceylon self-governing status, and seeking 
to keep them within the Empire. The Empire will be 
very powerful indeed if that comes off.”. 3 
' * We must grasp the full meaning of this statement, 


since it represents the basic manoeuvre of British — 


Imperialism in the face 
national position. . 

* Until recéntly, Britain ruled her colonies 
politically with an iron hand, while economically 
she fleeced them left and right. 


That was Imperialism as Curzon and the old breed 
of Imperialists understood it. But the structure reared 
by the old Empire builders,- though adequate for its 
time, was not built to last. Its chief defect was that 
it gave the colonial regime no substantial base within 
the colonial population itself. Hitherto, the only 


of its deteriorating inter- 
= ’ 


colonial class on which. Britain relied was the feudal. 


tlass of Princes and landlords. But in recent times the 
specific gravity (economically and politically) of these 
feudal elements became.heavily reduced, and, with it 
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their capacity’ to speak for the 
whole, . 
: The alliance with the native feudalists exclusively 
further committed British Imperialism to a thoroughly 
reactionary policy in the agrarian field, a factor adding 
tremendously to the drive of the colonial revolts. 
Because of the agrarian problem, the support of the 
hundreds of millions of India’s peasants is’ guaranteed 
to any class that boldly assaults Imperialism. 
+ The extreme poverty and therefore lack of purchas. . 
- ing power of the mass of the. population, and British 
*~hostility to industrial expansion,-complete the picture 
of the arrested development of the colonies, ‘while they 
were plundered one way or another by British finance- 
capital. ; ; : 

Apart from this, the sweep and rise of colonial 
revolts in Asia have eonvinced the British that they 
cannot hold down the colonies by force alone, and have 
to mix fraud with force, at the least. The August 
upsurge, followed by the I. N. A. demonstrations and 
the Naval Mutiny in India, the resistance to the re- 
occupation of Burma, the chaos in Malaya all proved 
this to the hilt. Tey 

This need thoroughly to recrganise the colonial 
regime, if it is to be maintained at all, was doubled 
and trebled. for the British by her economic crisis. 


_- If Britain’s éconemy is to’ revive at all from 
the stunning blows of the war period, then the only 
economic reserves she can mobilise are those of - 


colonial people as & 


the Empire. fe : . : 
Political stabilisation, in the form outlined below, 
becomes absolutely essential if Britain’ is to take’ 
economic refuge in her Empire resources, and develop 
some form of self-suffigency and resistance to U. 8S. 
penetration. - ce 
The political weakness of the colonial system built 
up by the Imperialists was demonstrated ‘during the 
war’when at the first threat of external attack the 
whole edifice in Asia threatened to collapse. Collapse 
actually took place in Malaya and Burma. No substan- . 
tial section of the colonial population* was ready to 
raise a finger in-defence of the British Empire, in the 
face of Japanese attack. When this was realised_ in 
Britain it provoked a great shock, and made “the 
Imperialisits understand that the Empire could. no’ 
. lotiger be run in ‘the old ways. . } 
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The-Dravidian Theory 


In the course of his article on the abobe sub- 


ject in Science and Culture, N. M.- Chaudhuri 
observes : ? i 


~ An attempt is made here to trace the history of 
the Dravidian theory and examine’ the data of distin- 
guished anthropologists, to find out the truth about 
the Dravidian question. Though there has been a, little 
change recently in the attitude of. some of the anthro- 
pologisis to the Dravidian question, this attitude is 
unsatisfactdry, and old notions persist. 


EraworocicaL Aspect ma 

The Dravidian question has two aspects, linguistic 
and ethnological. The ethnological aspect will be 
examined heré. In its origin the Dravidian theory was 
a linguistic theory, but it developed into a ful-fledged 
ethnological theory which met with worldwide accept- 
ance. The theory was first enunciated by Bishop 
Caldwell ‘in his famous work entitled Comperative 
Philology of the Dravidian or South Indian languages, 


ft 


. published in 1856. It was he who used the word 


‘Dravidian’ to indicate the South Indian languages and 
later to indicate South Indian people. Sir George 
Grierson pointed out long after Caldwell’s theory had 
been accepted in Europe that the name ‘Dravidian’ 
applied to the principal languages of South India was 
purely conventional : 

“It is derived irom Sanskrit Dravida a word: which 
is, again, derived from an older Sanskrit Dramila. or 
Damila and is identical with the name of Tamil, The 
name Dravidian is, accordingly, identical with 
Tamilian, which name has 


- European writers as ‘a common designation of the 


languages in question.”. . . In India Dravida has been 
used in more than one sense. Thus thé so-called five 
Dravidas are Telugu, Kanarese, Marathi; Gujarati and 
Tamil: In Europe, on the other hand, Dravidian has 
long been the denomination of the whole family of 
Janguages to which Bishop Caldwell applied it in ~ his 
Comparative Grammar, and there is no Yeason for 
abandoning the name which the founder of the 


Dravidian Philology applied to the group of speeches.” - 


The credit for creating a Dravidian race must go 
to the learned Bishop, and Grierson himself speaks of 
the Dravidian race forming the bulk of the population 
of South India. Caldwell’s book illustrates a very 
instructive process of researches in comparative philo- 
logy‘ leading to the creation of a new racial type. OR 
the use of.the common term,.Caldwell admits that it 
oorresponds to Tamil and its use is restricted to the 
Tamils (Com. Philo. 2nd Ed., pp. 5, 7). He admits 
that Tamil and Telugu grammarians do not use @ 
common term to designate all the South. Indian~lan- 
guages, (ibid. p. 8) and incorrectly assumes that the 


\ 


been formerly used by - 


Sanskrit writers used Dravida for South Indian peoples. 


(bid., p. 5) ‘notwithstanding the Manu Samhita list 
(Manu Sam. X. 48, 44) and the refereNces in the 
Mahabharata with which he shows his familiarity. So 
the term restricted in its use to the Tamil-speaking 
people.is applied to cover people speaking Tamil, 
Telegu, Canarese, Malayali, Tulu, Kodagu, etc. 
‘ Dravipran Race Sage 

Thus arose imperceptibly the conception of the 
Dravidian race from the conception of the Dravidian 
family of languages. It may be stated here that 


-Caldwell admits that these languages are not merely 


provincial dialects of the same language, that Tamil 
and Telugu are farthest apart (bid. p. 42) and that 


he has no answer to the anestion whith wf these 
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languages or dialects should be considered the family 
of which the others are members (ibid., pp. 80f.). He 
says next : ‘ 

“There is no proof of Dravidian, such as we have 
it now, having originated before Kumarila’s time (7th 
century A.D.) and its earliest cultivators appear to 
have been Jainas (ibid. p. 122). He thinks, however, 
that Dravidian is independent of Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
has borrowed from Dravidian’ Gbid., pp. 45, 479, He 
also thinks that ‘there is remote original affinity 
between Indo-European languages and Dravidian lan- 
guages for which the latter may be given a place in the 
Indo-European group’.” (Ubid., p. 46). 

About the Dravidian yace, Caldwell’s view ig that 
it was distinct from the Aryan race. The Dravidians, 
were expelled from northern’ India by pre-Aryan 
Scythians not to be identified with the Kols, Santals, 
etc. The Dravidians were themselves. Scythians but — 
they belonged to a grotp which had entered India 
earlier. The later Scythians but not the earlier group 
were subdued by the Aryans and incorporated into the 
Aryan society as Sudras (zbid., pp. 108, 109). According 
to this theory there should be racial affinity between 
the early Scythians or Dravidians and the later Scythians 
who became Sudras. But Caldwell is a believer in the 
independence and integrity of the Dravidians and he 
is at great pains to prove that .the Scytho-Dravidians 
were altogether so superior a people as to form a 
distinct race from the “secondary Scythians” or Scytho- 
Aryans (ibid. p. 109, Intro.). 


IMMIGRATION OF THE DRAVIDIANS 
_. Thus; according to Caldwell, a body of immigrants 
of Scythian stock entered India through Baluchistan 
before the Aryans came, followed by another body of 
immigrants of the same stock algo before the Aryans 
came. Caldwell would give the name Dravidian to the 


‘first body and deprive the second group of the Bame. 
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He does not explain his reason for it. It has been 
stated above that in Caidwell’s opinion the speech of 
the Dravidian group shows remote origina] affinity 
with Indo-European. About the physical-type of the 
Dravidians his view is that- the type-is the same a5 
that-of.the Aryan (Com. Phil., p. 558). It is. Caucasian 
or identical with the Aryan (ibid., p. 560). But in spite 
of linguistic affinity with Indo-European, Aryan physical 
type and friendly relations with the primitive Aryans 
the Dravidian languages were, according to Caldwell, 
quite independent of Sanskrit-and the Dravidian race 
was nothing but Dvavidian. “The high-caste Dravidians 
claim to be purest representative of the type. Their 
institutions and manners have been Aryanized but it 
is pure Dravidian blood. which flows in theiy veins.” 
<ibid., p. 562).° : 


; Pouca, Licut : , 
_ How. Enguistic researches, unaided by ethnological 
investigations, helped Bishop Caldwell to come to 
definite conclusions" about the independence .and: 
integrity of the Dravidian race and purity of Dravidian 
blood may appear puzzling. ‘In his Ethnology. of India 
Sir Geérge Campbell says : - - 

“I draw no wide ethnological line between the 
northern and southern countries of India, not recognis- 
ing. the separate Dravidian classification of. the latter 
as properly ethnological. . . A change takes place 
‘where passing southward we exchange the Maratta for 
Telugu or Canarese. But looking at the people we see 
bo radical change of features. . . . I have no doubt 
that the southern society in its structure, its manners 
aie ie laws and institutions is an Aryan society” 

Commenting on the above Dr. Caldwell writes, 

“Flis impression of the Similarity of the physical 
type of the higher castes among the southern Dravi- 
dians to that. of the Aryans of northern India is as 
strong as mine while the reason for the similarity he 
assigns is different.” 

* . Obviously Dr. Caldwell’s 
purview of ethnology. . 

An instructive. passage occurs in the controversy 
beigreen Dr. Caldwell and Mr. Gover, author of Folk 
Songs of Southern India, who held that the Dravidians 
were Aryans. Dr. Caldwell writes, “He (Mr. Gover) 
considers it of great moral and political importance to 
prove that the Dravidians are Aryans and not a 
Scythian race. The Scythian theory -he says, ‘shuts up 
the door of sympathy and fellow-feeling between the 
Dravidian peoples and their English conquerors.” 
(ibid, p. 535). Evidently Mr. Gover thought that the 
recognition of the Dravidians as Aryan would make 
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matters smooth for the English conquerors. This hint 
was’ lost on the learned Bishop who probably thought 
that to prove that the South Indians were racially 
different from the North Indians might prove more 
advantageous to the English conquerors in the long 
run, : 
“DrAvinian” TyPs 
’ Let us now turn to examine the. Dravidian type 
which, in fulfilment of the desire of Dr. Caldwell, has 
become a “settled fact” with anthropologists. 
The Dravidian type looms large in Sir Herbert 


‘Risley’s Ethnographic Survey. He gives us the Scytho- 


Dravidian type in. Western India, the Aryo-Dravidian 
type in the United Provinces, the Mongolo-Dravidian 


* type in Bengal and the Dravidian type in South India. 


The Dravidian type is defined thus by Risley: “The 
Dravidian type extending from Ceylon to the valley 
of the Ganges, and pervading the whole of Madras, 
Hyderabad, ‘the Central Province most of Central 
India and Chota Nagpu> . . . probably the original 
type of population.of India, now modified to a varying 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian and 
Mongoloid elements. In type specimens the stature 18 
short or below mean; the.complexion very dark, hair 
plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl; eyes 
dark, head long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed 
at the root, but not so as to make the face appear flat.” 
(Fhe People of India, 1908). This characterization ap- 
plies however to those only of the type specimens that 
have-been called Australoid-Veddaic. The specimeng of 
Risley’s Dravidian type are drawn froni Chingleput, 
Bellary, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, the Annamalai hills, 
Madras city, from Travancore, Malabar, the Nilgiri 
hills, from. Mysore and Coorg, from Mewar in Rajr 
putana, from Chota Nagpur, Santal Pargana_ and 
Western Bengal. The cephalic index of the selécted - 
specimens varies from,71-7 of the Badaga (Canarese) . 
of the Nilgiri hills (maximum 77-5, minimum 66-1) to 
77-0 of the Desatha Brahmans ‘of Bellary (maximum 
83-3, minimum 71-0) ; the maximum rises to 80-0 in 
the ‘case of Tamil Brahman of Madras city, 85-4 among 
Shanans of Tinnevelly, 86-4 in the case of Nayar and - 
80-4 in the case of Kannadiyan (Canarese) of Chingle- 
put). The nasal index varies from 69-1 of the Lambadi 
the Asur of Lohardaga (the 
maximum rises to 108-6 among Paniyans of Malabar 
and 115-4 in the case of the Kadia of the Annamalai 
-hills). The stature varies from 1701' of the Shanan 
Nattat of Tinnevelley to 1584 of the-Chero of Lohar- 
daga. A glance at the variations of the cephalic and 
nasal indices and stature will show that we have to 
deal not with one but different types. 
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‘The Martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi 
J. J. Singh writes in The New Leader : 


The familiar, revered, frail little figure of Mahatma 
Gandhi is no more. This man, this seer, this saint, who 
was known to the poorest of the poor in the most 
remote corners of India and who wielded such tremen- 
dous.infiuence over the people of India, has died 2 
martyr’s death. 

Gandhi’s death is not only India’s loss, but. & 
world loss. A world Teacher has gone. Another Gandhi 

_may not. arise for another 1,000 or 2,000 years. After all, 
between Jesus of Nazareth ‘and Gandhi of India, there 
has been a lapse of nearly 2,000 years. 

Euture developments in India and their repercus- 
siong.on the world situation, particularly in Asia, will 
show whether or not Gandhi in his martyrdom per- 
formed the greatest service to humanity. : 

Suppose that the shock of Gandhi’s death, 
realization of this deep loss, were to create a new era 
of Hindu-Moslem. unity in India. Suppose the people 
of India were to rebel against leaders and organizations 
which preach intolerance and supremacy of one com- 
munity over another. Suppose fanaticism were to be 
replaced by sanity and elear thinking. Suppose both 
Hindus’ and Moslems were -to-realize that India and 

- Pakistani face a hopeless dark-future unless tolerance, 
friendship and understanding could be brought about. 

Tf that were to happen, all danger of war between 
India and Pakistan will have disappeared. The 36,000,000 
Moslems in India would then begin to live without 
fear and with honor."The 15,000,000 Hindus and Sikhs, 
living. in Pakistan, would then begin to live without 
fear and with honor. Then 400,000,000 humans living 
in India and Pakistan would heave a sigh of relief, The 
_whole of Asia would come out of its gloom. And who 
can tell that it would noi also affect the swordyrattling 
lajig nations!of the world? _ 

If this were to come about, Gandhi will have 

* achieved in death what he did not achieve in life. He 
‘will have served not only India, but all of mankind, 
which today is so dangerously close to extinction. 

Well-wishers of India and humanity all over the 
world must pray and hope for such a development. 

Gandhi not only spent ell his life practising his 

ideals but he died for them.. 

Last year, when I was in India, I was told that 
when Gandhi decided to go to ~ Noakhali, in Hast 
Bengal, in early 1947, to preach Hindu-Moslem’ unity, 
after rioting massacres and abductiorls there, friends 
warned Nim that even though his message was a plea 
for Hindu+Mosiem unity aud peace, tempers were 5° 
frfyed and bitterness ‘Sp, intense, that there was every 
likelihood jof his Reing killed. To that Gandhi replied 
that He had never feared death in the cause in which 
he believed. ae 


* 


How did Gandhi become an all-India’ and later on | 


an all-world personality ? Did he have modern medias 
of propaganda? Did he have managers, public rela- 
tions officers? Did he have control of radios, movies 
and press? Did he have a huge. organization working 
for him ? . ; 

No, Gandhi did not have any of the known medias 
of propaganda. Then how did he become a world 
figure ? This is the mystery. 


the. 
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I know many people will say, “Ah, pit he had the 
Indian National Congress Party and the Indian nation- 
alist- press at his disposal.” True, but only after he 
became the All-India leader. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, even Wendell Willkie, had 
to be built up by-their respective organizations. But 
in the case of Gandhi, he built the orgaMization, he 
built the Congress Party, after having become an All- 
India leader. ; eT 

The Indian National Congress did not have much 
influence before the advent of Gandhi. It did not have 
a popular following. The.poverty-stricken masses of 
India were hardly aware of the existence of the Indian 
National Congress. It used to meet every year (I at- 
tended- a few sessions) end pass pious, forceful reso- 
lutions, and go home.- It was the meeting place of 

intellectuals who. tried to outdo each other in Jong 
~speeches. It was a gathering, whete one would show off 


“shew suits and saris, Many speakers used to turn_out in 
-‘striped trousers and cut-away coats, very, very British. 


-True, there were some . very . high-minded, _high- 
principled, fearless mén connected with the Indian 
National Congress, but the Indian National Congress 
did not have thé active support of the common people. 
It was Gandhi who took the Congress Party to 
the masses. It was Gandhi who brought their sanction 
and strength to the Congress Party. It was Gandbi 
who faced the British Empire with the might of the 
people of India. : : : 
F was in India in 1918 (a young man of 21). I was: 
educated, and I read newspapers, as I belonged to 2 
fairly well-to-do and well-informed family, And though 
I had vaguely heard the name of Gandhi, it did not 
mean anything to me. There were other names more 
powerful and glamorous—such as Tilak, the outstanding 
leader of the self-government movement, There were 
millions of young, educated Indian lads like me who 
had hardly heard or known anything of Gandhi. And 
then, suddenly, we heard his name, as if by the touch 
of a magic wand, a deep dark curtain had been lifted. 
We saw Gandhi, we felt Gandhi, we heard Gandhi. I 
.was Gandhi, Gandhi, Gandhi everywhere. I still ask the 
question—how did‘ that happen ? ; 
z £ * x * 
I have lvied in the United States for over 21 years 


- —with frequent trips to Europe and India and other 
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“parts of the world. My experience has been that 
practically everyone in this country knew the name of 
Gandhi: the taxi driver, the shoe shiner, the soda 
jerker, the industrial worker, the farmer, the white- 
~collar worker. But it has also been my experience that. 
though a large number of people respected Gandhi ant 
held him in esteem, yet the vast majority of Americans 
joked -about him ; they had a little snicker when they 
talked about him. ‘Oh yeh, Low is Gandhi’s goat ?’ they 
would ask. But ever since the news of his death was 
flashed in banner head-lines. in every newspaper in 
America, “smart-alec” remarks have completely dis- 
appeared. Now theré is solemmity and sadness in their 
voices. Many have told me that somehow they feel 
that they have lost someone very near to .them,- ‘lhe 
taxi.drivers, the shoe shiner, the delicatessen store man 
and the porters at ths airport have one and nil said ; 
-“But he was such-a good man; why did they sill 
him?” It is clear to me that Gandhi in his death has 
won the affection and respect of the American people. 

I have a feeling that even_the hard-boiled diplo- 
mats, sitting in the chancelleries of the world capitals, 
are becoming keenly conscious of -what Gandhi stood 
for, I have a feeling that they are ‘asking themselves . 
whether force is the answer to the problems of man- 

. kind, or understanding between human. beings—based 
on human dignity, tolerance and love. 

Gandhi inchis life broughtzindependence to India— 
Gandhi in death may bring peace to the world, 


The Resonrees of India aa Pakistan 


India Today, published monthly by the India 
League of America, makes a comparative study of 
the resources’ of the: Indian Union and Pakistan 
as follows : 


The division’ of the Indianssub-continent into the 
two Dominions of India and Pakistan in the space of 
a few weeks is one -of the most tremendous adminis- 
trative -operatiohs in history. A completely accurate 
statement of the human and natural resources of the 
two countries is impossible at the present time for a 
number of reasons, Boundary lines have not been com- 
pletely settled in several important places. In the 
divided provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, allocation 
of resources is extremely ~ ‘difficult to obtain at the 
moment. The movement of persons and __ property 
between the two dominions has been @onsiderable in 

‘yecent months. The. important “Princely States of 
Hyderabad and Kashmir, the fofmer contiguous to 
India and the latter to Pakistan, bave not yet acceded. 
Official figures are based largely on the 1941 census, 
since which time many changes have taken place. 
Taking all these factors mto consideration, oy a.rough 
approximation is possible. ~ . : 

: Population AND Kens : 

The population of India is 297,542,000 ; 
Pakistan, 71,096,000. ° 

India comprises a territory of 1,055,621 square 
miles: Pakistan has 361,218 square miles, - 

(Hyderabad and Kashmir have a population of 
16,338,000 and - 4,021,000. respectively and each has an 
area of approximately 82,000 square miles.) 

ComMuNIcATIONS 


that ~ of 


India has 25,970 miles of, railroad; Pakistan has 


14,542. India has about 264,605 miles of roads ; Pakistan 
has about 49,863. 

The major ports “of Bombay, Calcutta, “Cochin, 
Madras and Vizagapatam lie ‘in India ; Karachi and 
Chittagong are in Pakistan. Of the three largest canal 
systems, each of which commands an area greater than 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


the whole of the cultivated area of Egypt, one ig in 
Pakistan (Sukkur-Sind), one in India (Sarda-United 
Provinces) and one (Sutlej Valley Canals) is divided. 
* Of the nineteen largest airfields.in the peninsula, 
India has fifteen and Pakistan four (including the large 
field at Karachi). 

‘The largest dams are found in Bombay and Madrag 
in India. There is also a large dam in Hyderabad. Of 
dams underway at the present time, three (Bhakra in 
East Punjab, Damodar in Bengal, Tungabhadra in 
Madras) are in India, while the Thal project lies in 
Pakistan. 


Foop Crops = 
Rice is the staple-food for all 


watered tropical districts. The production for the cereal 


low-lying, well- 


year 1944-45 was 27,122,000 tons (husked), about twoe a 


thirds of which was grown in India. 

Wheat is the staple food crop of the great sit of 
Northern India. The -great wheat-gfowing areas of ‘the 
Punjab lie in Pakistan as does the wheat-producing 
province of Sind. The United Provinces in India also 
produces a good deal of wheat, The 1944-45 production 
for the entire peninsula is estimated at 10,458,000 tons. 

--:" Millets, a staple foodstuff with a total production 
of 9,643,000 tons in 1944-45, is grown mostly in India. 

‘The bulk of the other basic food crops, pulses, 
oats, barley and maize, ate grown in India. 

The Indian peninsula is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of cane sugar. The bulk of the 
produced in 1944-45 was grown in’India. . 

The Indian peninsula produces 40 per cent of the 
"world’s -tea. In 1943-44, this amounted to 248,000 tons. 
The chief production areas fall in India, although the 
Surma.Valley and some of the Bralimaputra Valley tea 
areas fall in Pakistan. ~ 

Coffee. production (about 16,000 tons Yearly) | 
mostly confined to. Southern India, j 

The Indian peninsula is the second largest tobacco 
producer in the world (1943-44, 375,000 tons), almost 
all of which is grown in India. 

India produces more than’ half of he world’s 
groundnuts (peanuts)—more . than three million tons 
annually. Groundnut production in Pakistan is negli- 
gible, 


is 


OrHEr AGRICULTURAL Paarcers 


. The Indian peninsula produces almost all the 
world’s jute. The bulk of this lies in Pakistan. The 


bulk -of the 1945 crop of 2,409,000 baléS (of 400 lbs.) . 


was grown in Pakistan, (But India has almost all the 
jute ‘mills. 

- The Indian peninsula is the sedond largest prodifcer 
My -cotton. in the vane The Bulk of ‘this. is grown in 
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Cenires all over India. 


5,422,000 tons - 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 4ut 


India, are an estimated acréage of 18 770,000. acres in 
“India and 1,680,000 in Pakistan. Most; of this i is short’ 

staple cotton. 

Rubber is’ pieduced only in Indie. In 1942, pro- 
duction amounted to about 16,000 tons. 

Almost-all the copra produced on. the peninsula: is 
grown tn India, 

India is the only source of soft hemp, apart from 
Russia. Sunn hemp, with an annual production of 


- 100,000 tons, is grown only in India. Deccan hemp is” 


also grown only-in India, 

* Wool, most of which coarse and used only. for 
catpets and blankets, is produced at the wrate of about 
45,000 tons annually. At the moment it is impossible 
-to ascertain how wool pnoduction is divided between 
{ndia and Pakistan. 

Minerat Propuction Anp Naroursn Resources 

The Indian peninsula*is the eighth largest producer 
of coal in the world. It-is_ estimated that about 
25,079,802 tons weré ‘mined in India in 1944 and about 
198,476 tons in ,Pakistan. The two principal ovalfields 
(Sharia and Ranigan}) are in India. It is estimated 
that reserves total 76 mulliard. tons, but most of this 
is of low quality. “About 1% Dillion tons are considered 
suitable for metallurgical coke and ‘almost 5 billion 

- tons are estimated to be high grade coal. 

The Indian peninsula possesses tremendous poten- 
tial water-power, estimated at 39,000,000 hp. Much “of. 
this falls'm- Pakistan’ The great bulk of hydro- 
electricity at present: is produced in- India, Development, 
of rural electrification is most advanced in Madras, 


United’ Provinces and Mysore, all in India. “The great . 


hydro-electric projects now underway are also in India. 
-There ate oilfields and refineries in both arts and 
Pakistan, and unexplored ¢ deposits occur " iit? both 


— 
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countries. It is estimated that India produces’ about ~ 


65,968,951 gallons annually and Pakistan about 21,113,420 


gallons. 

India produced about 2,685. 00 tons ‘of iron ore in 
1948, Pakistan none. India is believed to have the 
largest reserves of high-grade ore in the world, with 
estimates placing the reserve as high as 20 billion ‘tons. 

India is the second largest producer of manganese 
ore in the world. Production in 1945 was 595,000 tons. 
Pakistan producés none. 

India; produces copper in small quantities, about 
7,000 tons (metal) annually. Pakistan produces none. 

India leads the world in mica production; with , 
Pakistan producing a small quantity. In 1943, 160,000 
ewts. was produced. - 

Chromite is mined in both India and Pakistan. It 

is. estimated that of the pre-war annual production of 
chromite,, India accounted for about 5,194 tons of 
metal and Pakistan about 21,892 tons’ of metal. 
_ In 1943, 252,292 fine- troy ounces of gold was pro- 
diticed in the southern part of the peninsula. While the 
leading production center, is in India, Hyderabad also 
accounts for a considerable amount. 

Bauxite depcsits exist in - “India and in Kashmir. 


Total production was 24,000 tons in 1944. 


India leads the world in the production of ilmenite 
and her steatite (sdapstone) deposits are among the 
largest In the world. India also produces graphite. 

Monazite and othér minerals bearing radioactive 
substances are also found in South India, and their 
production: is under government contro]. 

INDUSTRIES 

The most jmportatit industries in, the sub-continent 
are iron and steel and textiles. Almost all are found in, 
India. : 
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All the iron and steel works, which in 1943-44 
turned out 1,959,000 tons of steel ingots and 978,000 
tons of finished steel, are in India. The major plants 
are in Bihar and West Bengal. In 1939-40, it is esti- 
+ mated that there were 18 iron and steel mills in India, 

mone in Pakistan. The Tata Iron and Steel ‘Works in 
Bihar are the largest “single 
Commonwealth. eee j 

Almost all the textile mills ave found in India, In 
1939-40 there were 380 in India, 9 in Pakistan, In 
1943-44, India produced almost § billion yards of piece- 
goods atid over 14 billion pounds of yarn. The most 
important textile center is Bombay Presidency,  fol- 
lowed by Madras and the United Provinces. : 


Most of India’s 113 jute milly are in and near | 


Calcutta in India while the bulk of raw jute is -pro- 
duced in Pakistan.. Jute manufacture in 1913-44 
amounted to 1,068,000 tons. ‘ : 

The chemical industry is also located in India, In 
1943-44, 42,000 tons of sulphuric acid and 22,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate were produced, as well as- 2 
“number of other chemicals. ; 

‘ -Almost all the ‘other 
matches, paints, glue, glass, soap, aluminium, cement, 
etz.; are in Indid. There are shipbuilding yards: in 
Caleutta and Cochin in India and in Karachi in 
Pakistan. : 
GuneraL Economic Postrion. : 

In the division of the. Indian peninsula, the bulk 
of the population and territory went to India. As for 
communications, much of the reads and railways’ fell 
to India as well as most of the ports and airfields. The 
‘great port of Karachi went to Pakistan. The canal 
systems were divided between. both. The largest dams 
also went to Indias - ie ; 

India has large food resources hut will nevertheless 

. be deficient.in food while Western Pakistan is expected 
to have a surplus of 14 million tons, of-which at least 
a half million tons will have to go to Eastern Bengal 
(Pakistan) to meet the deficit there. India will thus 
have to import’as much food as’ Pakistan can spare, 
which will be between a half and one million tons. 

_ In other. agricultural products, India will have 
considerable resources of sugar, tea, tobacco, cotton, 
ete. Pakistan will also havea good deal of cotton. and 
will hold a virtual world, monopoly in raw jute. India 
hag just enough raw jute for her own needs, but unless 
she imports a good deal from ,Pakistan, her jute mills 
will be severely affected! The imbalance in jute produc- 
tion caused by the division is one of the most striking 
instances of the economic insanity of division, although 
the food situation is a much more serious problem. 

India will be rich in minerals and, with the excep- 
* tion of chromite, thas: much of the known mineral 

resources of the sub-continent, Almost the entire 
industrial plant went to India. India has 771 factories 

‘ of seven major industries ; Pakistan 9. factories. 

Both countries have considerable potential hydro- 
-electric power which is an important factor in indus- 
trialization since India’s coal resources are not too 
good. This will take time té devéliop and for the. 
moment, India produces most of the electrie power, 
although Pakistan’s potential is probably about twice 
as large. Pakistan will have to import about 23. million 
tons -of coal annually from India for railways and other 
uses. Pakistan is also deficient in cotton textiles and 
will have to import most of her supply from India. 

According to present estimates, Pakistan will have 
a favorable balance of payments of “Rs. 18 crores 
($54,000,000), while India will have an unfavorable 
balance of Rs. 110 crores ($830,000,000) due chiefly to 

Nike need for food imports. 2 : 


steel works in the British: 


industrial, plants making - 
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We have opened a*“Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced piyel: 
cians and surgeons. All persons suffering from loss of. 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married ‘and personal by iene problema, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DI ORD RS 
and st; cae therapeuties under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ete., can now secare personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance, Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy,. 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
ete. etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations fres.’ 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consylt 
in person during 11 a.m. to p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 pm. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 


ae ames oe . . 
vo TRWEMAR. ON 
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: Send Rs. 2 (postage, 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
«or Postal Order, (or.. by ‘V.P.P.. for Rs, 2-10) ‘for a 
copy ‘of the latest revised and enlarged . 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know. about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
ete., ete. is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. - Nothing like it ‘ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE: CIRCULA 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 





" Post Box 323 (M.R.C.) opposite Lloyds: Bank, 
261-263, Hornby Road, _ 
Fort BOMBAY.=..Phone No, 24297. 
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DESCRIBING MOST — 


a Reg FOREIGN, PERIODICALS 


Latin America : Host te Homeless Millions ? ? 


Richard F. Behrendt observes in Unity, 
September- October, 1947.: 


Most promising of all Jarge-scale areas for settlement 
projects in our time is undoubtedly Latin America. What 
. hope this can mean for ‘the 1,000,000 permanently dis- 
placed persons who still vegetate in European detention 
camps and makeshift -dwellings, without homes, normal 
family life, or work! They, and‘ millions more, long with 
feverish intensity, to escape from Europé, the grave of s0 
miany hes and lives, and build anew. 


. In Latin-American couniries ‘no, prejudices ‘of a self- 
appointed. master race’ poison the air for a newcomer. 
Besides these ‘lands need immigrants from Europe, and 
‘have’ proclaimed as much ever since Juan Bautista Al- 
herdi, distinguished Argentine thinker, long ago made the 
classic pronouncement ‘that “to govern is to populate.” 


The so-called social and economic backwardness af. 


‘many countries to the south is-partly due te the fact 


that, unlike Anglo-Amierica, they never received a sizable . 


number of European settlers with supericr -technical 
training, economic initiative and, in some ‘cases, experience 
in self-government. “Despite almost constanlt professions 
of eagerness for immigration, only a few Latin-American 
countries—Argentina, Uruguay, southern Brazil and south- 
central Chile—received large numbers of ‘settlers. During- 
and after the world depression of the 1930s, most of the 
nations adopted restrictive measures, sometimes modelled 
on the national quota system of the United States, 

This restrictive policy is naw in some degree being 
officially changed. Brazil, with a new immigration law, 
has made plans to Jet = 100,000 newcomers a year, 
though the scheme has been watered down, of Iate. 
However, Brazil, Argentina, and Peru have+ had com- 


4i9 


aissioners in Europe ee preparatory ides be the 
selection of suitable immigrants, 

For a number of years, the Dominican Republic has 
offered settlement ‘to refugees from Europe. At the ill- 
fated Refugee Conference of 1938 in Evian, that country 
was practically.tHe only one to make a ‘concrete proposal, 


_A few hundred refugees responded, but the experiment 


was hampered by transport difficulties caused by ‘the war. 
Yet the country has repeated its willingness to receive up 
to 100,000—and its geographical area -is only half the 
size of Virginia. 

Rural folk in Latin America urgently need doctors, 
dentists’ and pharmacists. Among the displaced persons 
in ‘the American zone of Germany alone, reported Mr. La 
Guardia in November, 1946, there were 1,026 physicians 
and surgeons, 677 dentists and 579 pharmacists. Latin 
America, anxious to devélop public utilities and indus- 
tries, needs technicians and administrators. In the deten- 
tion camps of the American zone’ it could find 692 civil 
engineers, 371 architects, 2.539 business executives, and 
3,985 auditors and book-keepers. 


“ Vast areas in South and Central America 
are under-populated or virtually empty, The 
population density of Latin America is-17 per 
square mile, as against 45 in the United States. 

All the 20 republics of this region, two and a half 
times: as Jarge as the continental United States, have, as 
a whole, a smaller population. A relatively high per- 


centage of the people are concentrated in urban regions. 
The “Oriente” of Colombia, more than half the en- 


tire country, with- an area equal to that of pre-war Ger- 
many, Austria; and Belgium combined, or twice that of 
Japan, has about 125,000 *inhabitants. 
southern Argentina,, 


Great areas in cen- 


tral Brazil, northern and eastern 
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Biccatiais te haivahatisa desi: 
. make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
«recovery. We are happy in helping chem 

with our rubber requisites. 
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S Made ‘from the firiest quality of pure 
- natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless homes and. hospitals. . 
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Our range includes: 
Rubber—Cloth, Hot Water Bofles, lee 
Bags, ‘Air Beds and Pillows, Aly Rings 


and Cushions. Surgical Gloves. Surgical 
Aprons, Rubber Tubiegs eta. 


BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS (1940) UTD. 


MAKERS OF RUB EER HOSPITAL 
NAGPUR «¢ 
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Bolivia, central and southern Venezuela, the eastérn_ ter- 
ritories -of the West’ Coast- republics of South America, 
and the-highlands of Costa Rica,-Nicaragua, and Panama, 
can in theory support many millions of people. Yet they. 
are among the least populated pants of the globe. 

- Equally obvious, however, are the obstacles to rural 
settlement-by natives of the temperate zone ahd of more 
or less industrialized countries: the torrid and wet climate; 
tropical diseases; long distances to markets and sources 

‘of supply,. with poor communications, Large groups. of 
the native’ population would in gome-cases be indifferent 
pr aven hostile, looking askance at efforts to give aliens, - 
land and a comparatively comfortable~ “livelihood, in 
countries where most of the native-born lack both. The 

. greed: of influeritial Jand speculators ‘will be:met with, too, 
along with land monopolists—and,- above all, unstable _ 
political and -economic conditions, 

" ‘The: real, opportunities. lie - somewhere _ belween the 

-brighi theoretical -prospects and the. dark picture often 
painted. by. skeptics: The ‘climate is not uniformly un- 
healthful; high: areas escape excessive heat: -temperate- 
regions are- Available; sanitation has advanced; o®ntrary 
to the’ myth. fostered “by white colonists living among 
colored -peoples, no evidence exisfs that ménual, “work m 
the tropics, where sanitation has ‘been’ introduced, 

* harmful to whites. 

-Modern _ air: ‘transport-“and fonda. are épening up vast” 
areas until now remote. and sometimes, unexplored, Age, 


vances. in agriculture and the use*of tropical’ and sub-° 


tropical products made during the war ‘point t6 new and 
promising lines. of, endeavour. as 

Much will depend .on “ihe attitude af Sie vieans in- 
migrants. They will have to show.-gentine willingness to 
adapt: thetiselves to the new environment, ‘with its. strange 
and at first difficult conditions.” They must. determine 1a 
make a go of. it and stick it out, without the seeming “easy 
refuge of city life and its: business ventures, 


Claims.to remain. a ‘separate, minority group 
within | the’ ‘host | country. -will _haye to 
abandonéd, . oY ae As ” 


The lariguages, ~ * traditions, - “and “problems of the 
new country should be ‘studied, positive « relations 
with the, native people cultivated and joint © enter- . 
prises and. - intermarriage -encouraged. Immigrants miust . 
_ consider themiselves “at once .pariners and “fellow citi: 
zens of the people among whom they..make. their new. 
. homes, This 1iéed “not mean the dropping. of separate - 
religious ties. - ; 
“On the other hand, Latin: -American governments and. 
people can’ do inuch “to help sound. resettlement: by their 
own attitudes. They need to~set “up careful; long-range 
plans for settlement, not subject to ‘the. frequent -changes 
and hazards of ‘political fortune. All ageticiés will need 
to assume: grave responsibilities. towards ‘the newcomers 
as well as their own -people. Settlers must be perverted, 
against exploitation by office: -holders, 

A fair chance must be given for newcomers to- he: 
come permanent citizens and to devélop: the loyalty and - 
emotional attachment’ which can .thrive- -only’ on mutial . 
helpfulness; and on equal rights and opportunities. Good- 
land will need to-he “provided, in accessible ‘places, . 
with adequate gredit facilities, public health, ‘education,, 
" co-operatives, “and local community life, - 


But international agencies and nations tot doce : 


affected have responsibilities also. _ They /will have :ta aid 
the Latin-American” nations. in selecting- the: most desir- - 
able types ‘of immigrants, and arranging transportation * 
to the New World. They will need -t@ carry some of - 
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~ of- new productive: citizens. 


movement. ~ 


be 


the financial burden of resettlement. - Especially will: 
they need té share. in a permanent international organiza- 
tion devoted to problems -of migration, 

This world agency, which should have ‘broader res- 
ponsibilities than the: International Refugee Organiza 
tion, should make-continuous studies ef population changes 
and migration movements; national and’ international, and 
it should -co-operate with governments, somi-official and 
_ private agencies in carryiig forward, resettlement projects. 

“Tremendous .as- the “displaced - persons” 
problem .is ini terms of human’ suffering and in 
the responsibility of those who can hélp to solve 
jt, thé task is ridicillously- small in comparison 
to the problems of war--such as training’ and 
- equipping. military forces, making huge pro- 
‘duction adjustments,- and anding means 20h long- 
distance transport. 


Constructive resettlement. ‘Halles are 
tests.of our time ‘in international co-operation. Such 
policies dre demandéd ‘not only in the> interest of 
those millions of our contemporaries who must: rebuild 
-their lives, but for the sake-of young ‘countries in need. 
‘They are demanded most of 
all, perhaps, in the interest of ‘world, vorder-—the most vital 


important 


. concern of -us all. 


St 


The: Indonésian, National Flag 


. + The Indotiesian “National Committee has con- 
ducted'a research into the “origin cf.the- Red ‘and 
-White flag as the emblem of the Indonesian National 


I has found stories Sad: legends which, indicate 
that this banner has been -uséd by. ‘the’ Indonesian 
people down the .. centuries, -Jong “before. they were 
scattered throughout: the islands .as they-. aré today. _ 

But the fitst ‘historical mention: is .coutained © 
documents relating how Jayakatong~ revolted-- Soanat 
‘the Kingdom of Singasari in East Java in’ 1292 under 
thisy banner. And similar records prove that the Red- 
‘and: White was also ased .by Sultan “Agung in -1628, 
gvhen Java was united under his rule—united for the 
‘fist. time since the collapse ’ of the. Modjopahit 
Empire. : 

‘With siete a histou "y, it is natural thait this was the 
emblem” chosen by - Indonesian Nationalists who 
struggled against the ‘oppressions of the ‘Dutch regime. 

The Indonesian Ass0ciation was formed in “the 
‘Netherlands in -1908, seeking independence, In: 1922, it 
introduced the Red and White. to Europe, but ‘this flag 
also bore the Bull's Head, as the bull is the traditional 
symbol of ‘courage’ and is identified with the national 


. Spirit in its struggle. for freedom. 


The Red-and White with the Bull’s Head. was also 


“used as the- flag of the Indonesian National ‘Patty, 


“which was founded in- 1927'in Bandoeng. 

- <The’ hoisting of thé Red and White was, of course, 
" piohibited by -the’ Dutch, zbut - they eculd not prevent 
its use. It was’ flown publicly in Djakarta in October, 
~ 1928,-during the Indonesian Youth Congress under the 
. leadership. of the Indonesian Students’ “Association, : 

In spitevof all“bans and prohibitions, the. Red and 
White came “to. bé used generally. by the growing 
National movement, and has thus become the symbol 
-of an a “Independent ‘Andohesia: e-Merdeka, . 


rete %, 1 
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NOTES — 


Economic Freedom 


-At Ootacamind Pandit Nehru’s welcome epee 
to the E.C.A.F.E. delegates contained a note of warning 
regarding the possible attempts-at the economic 
domination of Asia by more organised and financially. 
stronger N' on-Asiatic countries. It was a timely warning 
because it will not-be very long now before the rival 
power blocks, that are now striving for the domination 
of Europe, turn their attention to Asia. And with Ching 
‘ih ‘chaos and’ the Near East on the verge of a total 
war on a minor scale, the control of the Indian Union 
will soon be felt to be a paramount necessity by the 
rival groups. Pandit Nehru’s statement was couched in 
unequivocal terms and it certainly expressed the coR- 
vigtion that all the freedom-loving peoples of Asia— 
which prominently includes the nationals of the Indian 
Union—clearly hold. And there is not the slightest 


doubt that the sole path for the salvation and renais-_ 


sance of the Asiatics lies in this determined resistance 
towards foreign economic dontination. 

But mere brave words would not suffice against 
aggression, economic or -otherwise. The statesmen of 
Asia’ in genéral and our own leaders in particular have 
to be alert and beware of traitors and fifth columnists 
inside the ‘camp. It is notorious the world over today 
that Big Business owes “allegiance neither to State nor 
to Society and, is capable of any treachery or breach 
of faith. And to Pandit Nehfu we must point out that 
in the history of the world there has seldom been seen 
such a set of ruthless and unprincipled traitors, capable 
of any anti-social crime for the lust of filthy lucre, as 
there are today in the Indian Union, in the shape of 
those who have become “the successors in India’ to 
British Exploiters and Blood-suckers unlimited.” Until 
Pandit Nehru and his colleagues have definitely 
formulated a plan to guard .the nationals of the 
Union against these‘ social criminals and ‘moral lepers, 
there can bé no safety for the State. We say With 


conviction that those who starved to death six ‘millions 


-uncheeked 


of their own compatriots for the sake of 150 crores of 


~tupees, those who have reduced. to penury some 300 


millions of their fellow countrymen by countrywide 
blackmarketing, .aré capable of the blackest act of 
treachery at the first sign from ‘International Finance. 
They will sell the country, if the price be forthcoming, 
without the least compunction. 


On-June 3, at Coimbatore Pandit. Nehru gaid in 
reference to the recent textile strike :. 


“TE production suffered for a Tbk time, then 
there must be something wrong somewhere, Whoever 
is responsible for this loss of production is guilty of 
a serious attempt-towards the nation. In future, we 
must find ways and means to prevent it. If the 
textile industry in’ the country cannot funetion 
effectively for the good of all it will have to be- 
nationalised.” : 


Pandit Nehru also referred to the ‘recent partial 
removal of control and said: 

“When, we have control blackmarketing 
flourished. When controls are removed, prices still 
“go up. Every body seems to profit at the cost of 
unfortunate consumer and Government.-Séme way 
will have to be found to check this profiteering. 1 
wish people whether they are. workers, or owners oT 
managers of factories, -appreciate that the State 
cannot possibly permit a state of affairs to continue 
which interfere with the general welfare of the 
people.” 

Does Pandit Nehru really think that the owners-of 
factories are little children, to be deterred from their 
wayward ways by mild'rebuke? Does he realize that 
to-day the greatest danger to the Union lies in this 
and black-hearted exploitation of the 
hapless Indian consumer by those who are masters 


of India’s trade and industry? .For decades the poor 


suffering: millions of this lIuckless country suffered 
privations due to tariff barriers, being obliged to buy. 
inferior goods at inflated. prices, just because they 
were “swadeshi.” The hard-earned money of the poor 
thus went towards the sustenance and growth of the 
“infant swadeshi industries.” And now that very, same 
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consumer ig realizing “to-day what venomous reptiles 
he nurtured thus. 

India must be industrialised, for it is an axiomatic 
truth that no nation can lead a healthy and safe life 
to-day, unless she has fully developed key-industries, 
_inside its domain and- under its* control. But the 
vital questions of the moment are, under whose 
contro! and for whose benefit? 

On the same day as 
above statement, Ex-Ambassador Asaf Ali declared at 
Delhi that 


-“My.. Asaf Ali thought there were very few 
countries which could meet the principal require- 
ments of India within a reasonable period and the 
US.A., he said, was the most important of them all. 
And the US.A’s local and foreign commitments 
meant such heavy calls’ on her production that if 
India was fot on.the list “almost at once” she may 
have to go a long way down the queue and wait 
for deliveries. ‘ 

“He affirmed that the immediate need of the 


country was industrialisation and increased pro--~ 


duction and it appeared to him that individual 
enterprise was an absolute necessity unless ‘the 
people were prepared to postpone their immediate 


needs until long-term plans had been converted . 


into blue-prints aloag socialistic lines’ Mr, Asaf 
Ali welcomed Mr. Birla’s plan which he said was 
‘attractive? - ; : 
. “Mr. Birla’s five-year plan recently released 
-ig a timely contribution to constructive thinking. It 
ean form the basis of a fruitful discussion of the 
immediate tasks for developing the country’s un- 
tapped resources. Had not abnormal times and 
difficult cireumstances supervened in a successive 
series of unforeseen politicai crises, the Goverl- 
‘ment’s productive projects would have. been well 
under way by now and many of -the difficulties 
which are being experienced by the people in respect 
of their daily needs- could have been nearer & 
satisfactory solution. Much precious time, however, 
has already been consumed -by urgent emergency 
problems, and the urgency. of the economic prob- 
lems, which affect the categorically ~ imperative 
requirements of the people both individual and 
collective, have by now reached a-point when they 
must -claim the most immediate attention of those 
who are conscious of the gravity of the conse- 
quences. ~ i ° 

_ “Mr. Birla’s plan is attraetive. As a business- 
man of proved acumen he has envisaged the raising 


of a loan in the US.A. Right in the beginning of |. 


‘my temm as Ambassador in America, 


I received 
from private businessmen offers 


of large loans 


amounting to ote to two billion dollars for seli-- 


paying constructive. projests. The policy of the 
Government regarding such proposals at the time 


was one of examining their implication without any ° ¢ 
_ of the United Nations. And even if sometimes 


commitments one way or the other. In my opinion 
the time has come when definite decisions have to 
. be taken. There are very few countries which cal 
meet some of the principal ‘requirements of India, 
within a reasonable period, and the US.A* is cer- 
tainly the most important of them all. But the 
US.A's local and foreign commitments mean such 
heavy calls on their production that if we are not 
on the list almost at once we may have to go a 


long way down the queue and wait for deliveries. 


ios long time. I have examined the position very 


Pandit Nehru made the . 
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- earefully and I feel that our expectations from 
other countries are not beyond questions.” : 
- We admit the cogency of Mr. Asaf Ali’s plea and 
we are prepared to admire with him. Mr. Birla’s plans. 
We further admit that Mr. Birla is a “businessman: of 


‘proved acumen”— and there, in that last ezitry. in 


Mr. Asaf Ali’s encomiums, we find all the cause for 
wariness and hesitation. We have all seen what the- 
“businessmen of proved acumen” Have done for the 
poor consumers of this country. Is it not a fact they 
have all battened on the prone flesh of the suffering 
millions? Is there any real exception? We think not, 
-and therefore we are suspicious of all such plan#’ 
Where is the guarantee in Mr. Birla’s plan that his 
scheme’ will result in. the greatest good. to the largest 
number? What guarantee is there that this scheme 
will not further strengthen the shackles that_enmesh . 
the limbs of our nationals, holding them helpless while 
those of “proved business acumen” squeeze them dry 
of the last drop of blood? 


Coimbatore: : 

“I want India to be a progressive, fast-march-- 
ing State, growing from one objective to another 
and raising not: only the - standard of living of 
millions of the people but their moral and spiritual 
quality.” : 

If he really wants that then let him devise a 
scheme for National Control of all industries in India,” 
present or future. The system. of Managing Agencies— 
a truly satanic device for illicit gain—must be smashed, 
and all concerns that control industries and large-scale 
commerce in public utility goods must be subjected 
to rigorous inspection by special departments of the 
Govertiments, so that the public can no longer be 
muleted. Anti-trust laws, fully 


> 


Pandit Nehru said in the course of his speech at 


equipped with the 


necessary “teeth and claws”, must be put in force x 


at once. . : 

-Let the Indian Union borrow, if it must, from. 
abroad for the development of a frée country, but let 
‘us all beware of the trap that may lead to the perpe- 
tuation of economic slavery for the millions, exploited - 
for the vast’ benefit of “Big. Business.” ; 


Pandit Nehru’s Inaugural Speech 
at Ecafe Conference 


At Ootacamund welcoming the delegates to the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
to India Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said: “India has 
alone been associated: with the United Nations, 
because India has-bélieved in the aims and purposes 
no 
tangible results have followed from the United 
Nations, we have, nevertheless, believed that we must 
and the world must, follow that course in the hope 
that tangible results will come sooner or later. We 
have believed “in Commissions such as ECAFE 
because we have felt that whatever: the political aspect 
of,the United Nations the economic aspect is at least 
‘as important, if not more important than political 
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aspect indeed, perhaps, we cannoi consider the one 
without the other. 

“Politically we have not so Hie met with great 
success but I hope that if we met with success*in. the 
economic field that will affect.the political field also.” 

- Emphasising the need for looking at: Asia’s econo- 
mic problems in the larger context ‘of world ‘problems, 
Pandit Nehru said that speaking as a layman he 
would urge the importance of dealing with economic 
problems in a human way and not as so much with 
facts and figures. He proceeded, “In this area that is 
under your survey, I suppose, there are, at least, a 
thousand: million human beings and if you look at the 
BRuman aspects of it, at the aspect of the joys and- 
sorrows and the sufferings of ‘these . ops thousand 
million people, the proeblem: becomes something much 
more than a dry economic problem to be solved of 
paper and assumed a tremendous urgency.” 

Pandit Nehru said: “In is past many years, 

most of these problems have been considered in the 
world context. And I have a feeling—and I still have 
that feeling—that the Continent of Asia has- been 
somewhat neglected and somewhat overlooked. 
, It is not considered important enough to receive 
as much attention as is given to certain other parts 
of the world. Possibly that was so because the people 
who considered those problems were intimately con- 
nected with the non-Asian parts of the world and 
naturally they thought of themselves in the first 
instance. Probably, if I were to consider these pro- 
blems, I would have attached more importance to 
Asian problems, because they affect.me more inti- 
mately. But it seems to be obvious that you cannot 
consider the problems of Asia; or Europe or of Africa 
isolated from other places. That just cannot be done. 

: “If some countries which are fortunate enough 
. tdlay, more fortunate than others, think that they 
- tan live their lives apart, whatever happens in the 

rest of the world, it is obvious they are under a mis- 

apprehension. Today if one part of the world goes 
‘down economically or otherwise, it has a tendeney to, 
‘ drag others with it. 

“So it is not a question of the prosperous nations, 
merely out of the generosity of their heart, bhelping- 
those that are not prosperous—though generosity is a 
good thing. But it is a question of enlightened self- 
interest, realising that if some parts of the world do 
not, progress and remain backward they have an 
adverse effect’on the whole economy of the world.” 

Pandit Nehru continued, “Asia has been for many 
generations past in a somewhat static and backward 
condition but during the last few years mighty forces 
-have been at work in Asia. These forces inevitably 
thought in terms of political changes to begin with, 
because without political changes it is- not possible 
to have any far-reaching and énduring economic 
change. Large parts of Asia were politically territories 
dominated over by other countries. While their ‘con- 
nection hag had some advantages sometimes, it. did 
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undoubtedly ina sense shake up their static condition, 
and at the same time it tended to preserve that 
condition. The political struggle in Asia is largely 
over, though there are parts of Asia still where some 
kind of struggle for political freedom is going on.” 

Pandit Nehru continued, “It is obvious that 8° 
long as there is that type of struggle on the political 
plane, other activities will be- “ignored as not impor- 
tant. Thé sooner, therefore, it is realised that politi- 
cally: every country in Asia should be completely free 
and be in a position to follow its own genius within 
the larger world policy that the world organisation 
lay down,. the better it will be, but one thing is ; 
certain and it is this: - _ 

“There will be no peace in any part of Asia where 
an attempt is made to dominate by force. 

“T regret that some such attempts continue to be 
made in some parts of Asia. 

“They seem to me not only undesirable them- 

selves but singularly lacking in foresight, because 
there ean be but one end to that attempt, and that 
is the complete elimination of any kind of foreign 
control. 
_ “Now generally speaking, this political aspect of 
the Asian struggle is drawing towards its natural and 
inevitable culmination. But at the same time, the 
economic aspect continues and it is bound up today 
by all manner with other economic problems affecting 
the world. From Asia’s point of view, it hag become 
extremely. urgent to deal with these problems. From 
the point of view of the world, it_is equally urgent, 
-because unless these are dealt with in Asia, they 
must affect’the other problems. of the world.”. 

Pandit Nehru added: “I trust that these gentle- 
men who are members of- this Commission will no 
doubt realise the importance of what I have said and 
will make it clear to the United Nations as a whole 
that any attempt not to pay enough atteltion to 
Asian problems, economic and other, is likely to 
defeat the ends which the United Nations have in 
view.” ‘ 

Pandit Nehru said that the Commission could 
look upon the problems of Asia from the long-term 
and short-term points of view. There was the food 
problem and, incidentally, he considered it wrong that 
a predominantly agricultural country like India and 


‘similarly placed countries should be lacking food sup- 


plies. But the problem was there and they had to face 
it urgently. : 

It was admitted all round, Pandit: Nehru went 
on, that industrialisation should proceed in these 
countries of Asia. The only limiting factor for in- 
dustrialisation was the lack of capital equipment. 

The easiest way, of course, of getting that capital 


‘equipment and also the various technical experts was 


to secure them from those countries, which at present 
possessed it and who had a surplus of such items® 
How. far this could be done, it was for the Commis- 
sion to calculate and for those countries to decide. 


- 
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The Prime Minister said that if such help was 
not obtained quickly thé process would be somewhat 
delayed, but the process . ayould go on. He continued, 
“Tf it is considered right in the larger interest of the 
world that countries like India and other countries in 
the East should get industrialised, should increase 
their agricultural production and modernise it and 
have new industfies, then it is to-the interest, of those 
countries that can help in this process to help 
Asian countries with their capital - equipment and 
their special experience. But in ‘doing s0, it has to be 
borne in mind that no Asian country will ‘welcome 

_any such assistance if there are conditions attached 

to it which. lead to any kind of economic dominatioi. 

- “We would rather delay our development, indus- 

* trial or otherwise, than submit to% any 
-economie domination by any country. 


“That is a maxim that is accepted by everyone in. 


’ India and I- should be surprised if other countries in 
Asia did not accept. it also.” : 

The Prime Minister added: “We aaa to -co- 
operate in the fullest measure with any policy or 
programme. laid down. for the -world’s good, even 
though it might involve the surrender, in common 
swith other countries, of any particular attribute of 
sovereignty, provided that-is a common sutrender all 


round, Buta long period of foreign domination has. 
-made the countries of Asia very sensitive about any-. 


thing happening which, leads to some visible or in- 


visible form of domination, and I would, therefore,. 


beg of you.to remember this and to fashion your 
programme. and. policies so as to avoid anything 
savouring of the economic domination of one country 
by” another.” © 

‘The Prime Minister then proceeded to refer to 
“the long-term needs of Asian countries and “parti- 
cularly to the need for developing India’s power re- 
sources, He referred ta the various schemes of the 
Goverment. of India’ for increasing power resources 
and irrigation facilities.-“If you look-at the map of 
India, you will see the noble range of° the Himalayas 
ion the north and the northeast. | do not think there 
‘is any part-of the world similar in’ area which has so 
much concentrated power, latent or potential.” 
intend tapping and using it. We intend doing it fast 
and speedily. To some extent we have done this.” 

Pandit Nehru’ then ‘referred to the mineral ~ re- 
sources in India and said what was true of India was 
also true of other Asian countries. . : 

The problem was how: to yoke all these resources, 
human as well as ‘material. ‘The easiest way was to 


have assistance in’ capital equipment and technical © 


personnel from. countries which had them, but if that 
was not forthcoming, then naturally Asian countries 
should have to go on their own. Pandit Nehru did not 
think Asian countries were utilising théir resources 
io the fullest extent. There were long-standing social 
injustices in these parts and they could not hope to 
get satisfactory work as long as these existed. 


the. 


‘economic structure but any advice from the Cc 
-mission would, no doubt, go a long way and most 


kind of 


“We > 
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Pandit Nehru said: “In India I have no doubt 
that our production has suffered because of this acute 
feeling of social injustice. So this problem has to be- 
viewed from the human point of view and apart from 


purely economic view.” , ‘ 5 


Pandit Nehru asked the Commission to look at 
the problem from the human point of view of remov- 
ing social injustices. Thé Commission, of course, would 
not dictate to each individual country about its 
Com- 


countries would probably follow it in as large 2& 
. Ineasure as they could. - 2 
Pandit Nehru welcomed the representatives 8f 


Burma aid New Zealand as, new members of the 
“Commission and added : 


“J should have liked to see 
the representatives here of Indonesia, I am not going. 
to enter into legal~or. constitutional aspects of such. 


_ matters, but it seems. to me necessary from the - 


practical point of view that an area like the Indonesian ; 
Republic, which is one of the richést areas in Asia _ 


obviously cannot. be ignored in any plan that you: 
might draw up for Asia. Now if- that area is not 
directly. or sufficiently - represevted here, then your 
plan is inadequate. Tt ‘does not meet; the necessities 
of the situation. . 


7 


. “You cannot leave out, a haas important part of - 


Asia and then make’a plan for the rest of Asia, So 
regret that direct representatives. ‘of the Indonesiad 
Republic have thus far not found a- plage here. I hope 
it may be possible for them to be invited and to take 
part in’ the Commission’s - pachbaranans in some form 
or: other.” : : 


Pandit Nehru referred to the. dnaportaviog of India, 
both from the population - “point of view—it, had 40. , 


per cent of Asia’s total ‘population—and also from dhe a 


geographical point of view. ‘But while India proposed: ~ 
to take the fullest part’ inthis co-operative effort, - 


‘both for. Asia and the’ world, he deprecated all talks - 


of India’s leadership of Asia. “I want this- problem, to 


be approached. not in terms of this country or that-- 


country being the leader and pushing or pufling 
others, but rather in a spirit’ of co-operation between 
all the countries of Asia, big or small. If any country 


pulls more than its weight, ‘well and good. If it can 


serve & common cause moré than its fair share neces- 
sitates well, I have no doubt it will be_patted on the 
back and.it-will be a good thing. But this businegs of ° 
any country thinking of itself as the leader of others 
smacks too much of a superiority complex which is 
not desirable in organisations working together for the 
common good.” 

*_.-In- conclusion, on behalf of the Governinent ‘of 
Tidia Pandit Nehru extended a cordial invitation to 
the Commission to have its- headquarters in India. 
“You -will be: very welcome and we shall do 
our-utmost to meet your- requirements here,” he 


. said, 2 


nae 
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‘ excluded them from land speculation ventures. 
’ share speculation has also become” risky because of the 
_ increasing uneertaizity. and threatened economic crisis. 


NOTES 


The Impending Economic Collapse 
Unmistakable signs of an impending economic 
collapse are fast .appearing on the horizon. The 
recklessness and thoughtlessness with which our 
‘economic problenis are being handled must, 4nd in 
very near future, lead us on the abyss of a colossal 
economic disaster with rack and ruin for the multi- 
tude, Administrative incompetence, short-sighted and 
utterly selfish economic policies and an unheard-of 
official corruption in every sphere of economic life, 
including production, distribution and communication, 
by way of discriminating grants ‘of trading and pro- 
duction permits under the control systems in force, 
“have made the collapse inevitablé. Uneasiness in_the © 
bankirig circles and jn the mind of the general public 
has already started. Prices.show no sign of abatement, 
instead it has taken a turn towards further increase 
and in this racketeering the “national” industries have 
sueceeded in obtaining .the full support of the 
Government at their back. Commodity prices have - 
now gone beyond the purchasing. power of the masses. 
The spillionaires have amassed fabulous wealth by 
profiteering. Tax dodging has been so successful that 
huge quantities df illicit cash remain in their posses- 
-sion. The requirement ‘of Income-tax certificates ‘for 


-Yegistering deeds in. land transaction has effectively 
Then: 


* So, the huge cash stocks’ seem to have been diverted 


* happenings. 


into “cornering”. and strong .cortier-basés in ‘essetitial 
commodities have already been formed. The fall in 
prices of dal, sugar, mustard oil, ete, have been 
completely halted and. a steep rise in’ sake ary mustard 
oil has been ‘effected. ‘The leading racketeers have 
established their own banks during’ thespast ‘few 
Years; an enquiry into the manner of employment of 
their funds should yield. illuminating - ad instructive 
facts, 

The following comment by the city commercial 
editor of the Hindusthan Standard is illustrafive : : 

‘It seems there has been a conspitacy all round 
to squeeze everything out of the consumers, And 
this has been aided by. wrong economic policies 
pursued by. our administrators. Our administrators? 


_ have forgotten, all the..while that the country’s malaise 


is.economic in’ essence, and as such it is neither for 
the political pastmasters nor calles neophytes. to 
solve them. 

“Tt is said that since the acquisition of freedom by 
us our administrators have been too busy with an 
unexpected plethora of untoward events and troublous 
But that is merely a. “stunt” to hide 
_one’s administrative incapacity. These evénts and 
happenings ‘are, in truth, nothing in comparison with 
the problems and troubles that beset our alien rulers 
during 1942-43. There was utter discontent all over 
the country due to ineareeration of our_ popular 
leaders. The resentment of this from _the underground” 
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let loose the forces of _Miolence and destruction all 
over the land. Food slortagé and subsequent” famirie 
took its toll of millions here-and there. The Japanese 
knocked at the very doors of India, and, the *bormb- 
jing of the city of Calcutta and its environs ; threatened 
the industrial, production of the country. These were - 
the problems. that’ faced our alien rulers in 1942-43 

and notwithstanding that they administered the 
country well. 

ow, however, . we have our own Government, 

and we -suffer more than we suffered under an alien 
rule. Today, the whole problem. can indeed be solved 
_immediately if the rich men’s problems be ruthlessly 
cast-aside for a moment, and the poor men’s burdens 
be kept’in the front. As a matter of fact, during. the - 
past six months_or so the rich have made more money 
by blackmarketing, profit teering and through the rising 
spiral of commodity prices. In other words, aided by 
Government: policies, the rich have continuously kicked 
at the back of poor consumers. Take‘for instance, 
the essential necessities of life like food, clothing and 
housing. Food prices ‘have’ gone up everywhere, Even 
the prices of rationed articles like rice and atta too 
have been increased by our Government. Prices of 
sugar, mustard oil, fish, Vegetables and everything 
have gone up recently. Cloth prices are now double 
that of what. they were some three or- four months 
back. And as for housing the situation can “best be 
‘ gauged from the following table showing the cost of 
some of the building oo 


-+ Nov, 1947, May, 1948. 


- Bricks (1,000) zs . BB 100 
Lime (100 mds.) 210 600 
Soorkey (”): 100 ~ 160 
Sand. (’) 80° 200 
Cement (ton) 180 260 
Steel (’) 600° 1,000 


* "Ts not this table sufficient Sng to show what 
money the rich business community has made during 
the past three or four months at the cost of the poor 
+ consumers? 

“Indeed profiteering has now gone amuck. Black- 


‘ marketing has become mofe rampant than it had ever 


been at any time before. The blackmarketers thrive 
because of official apathy and connivance. Look at 
the cloth racket set up by the blackmarketers in 
Burra. Bazar. They flourish openly and sell cloth at 
any “price they like. Ask the Government to help you 
in the matter, and they would plead their. impotence. 
They would say that they are unable.to check black- 
marketing because cloth has now been decontrolled. 
That is true. “But they should have the vision and 
imagination to take prompt action in any other way 


“to check this evil than see indifferently citizens being 


cheated dogwnright by a set of rogues and scoundrels 
that have sprung up under their apathetic aegis. They 
ean, for.instance, immediately. stop blackmarketing “by 
prosecuting them on charges other than blackrharket- - 
ing. Thesé blackmarketers, asa rule, do hot issue any 


' 
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cash memos to other customers, which in other .words 
means that they are cheating the Government of its 
revenue from sales tax. The blackmarket bas perhaps 
already caused loss of sales tax to the Government 
to the tune of several crores of rupées. Let there be 
immediately a raid on these evaders of sales, tax, and 
blackmarketing as now openly practised will come to 
an - end. : 
“Indeed the piablen of the hour is: lightening 
of the burdens of the common man. The Government 
should concentrate all its efforts on that. ‘There 
should be an all-round fall in the- prices of com- 
modities.” ; 
The industrialists who are today shamelessly 
' cheating the consumer haye all thrived behind protec- 
‘tion walls, the entire cost of which has been borte by 
the consumer for the last three or four decades. The 
resulting. excess profits that have gone to fatten the 
Indian industrial concerns run into. many billions. These 
-human sharks should now be made to’ face realities 
and reap the whirlwind. They have cheated both the 
people and the Government. Indian mills have for- 
feited all rights and: claims to be termed “Swadeshi 
“Industry.” They are worse than the worst foreign 
blood-sueker. They have ‘tarnished the fair name of 
India in the eyes of the world. The sooner the stamp 
of “swadeshi” is withdrawn from their signboards, the 
better for the country’s interest and honour. The 
Government would now honour people’s setitiments 
if they treated the cotton mill, the sugar mill, the 
paper mill, the oil mill, -the cement. mills.,- etc 
with © punitive measures branding their owners as 
social criminals fit to be put under’ restraint under 
Public Safety Acts. For the next three of four 
decades there should’ be no talk of granting such 
industries any tariff protection. War profiteers and 
blackmarketeers must not- be recognised as Swadeshi 
businessmen. 
Re-distribution of Provincial Boundaries 
The Prime Minister of the Indian Union appears 
to dislike the idea of disturbing the present set-up of 
provinces. In an indirect way he has tried. to. explain 
the. reason or reasons for this unwillingness. Faced by 
many problems “unimagined when the’ Mountbatten 
Plan of division of India was accepted, Pandit, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru feels that his Government should be allowed 
to take up leisurely -the problems associated with the 
re-distribution of provinejal boundaries and the cousti- 
tution of new provinces in the Union of India. This 
plea for delay has not been accepted by the people. 
Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Maha- 
Gujarat have béen expressing their determination to 
“evolve a homogeneous administration for themselves,”- 
to adopt the words of a resolution passed by a Maha- 
, Gujarat Rajasthan Praja Sammelan held at Bombay 
sometime back.-To this crescendo of demands must be 
added that pf Bengal for the return of Bengalee- 
speaking areas that’ were added to Bihar when it was 
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constituted into a separate province in 1912. We cannot 
see how the Nehru Ministry can ignore these claims 
without creating feelings that would seek outlet in 


agitation. And we are one of those who have long felt 
that the Nehru Government would be wise td resolve all 


agitational factors, or as many of them as are possible, 
so that the people can devote their whole attention 
and etergy to.constructive activities. We have also felt 


that the Nehru Government have been taking dan- 
gerous chances in putting. off the solution of this pro- 
blem whose dimensions extend almost throughout its 
whole territory, south, west and north-east. 


“ The All-Parties Conference ‘of 1928 - of. which 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was a secfetary, if we mistake,- 
not, recognized the importance of this problem and 
stated it in their report which has come to be known 
as the Nehru Report after the name -of Motilal Nehru,’ 
Chairman of the Conference. We make no -apology in 
quoting a relevant portion of it. : 


“Language ‘as a. rule corresponds with a special 
variety of culture, of tradition, of literature, The 
redistribution of the provinces must be governed by ~ 
the history. of-the people concerned. The mere fact 
that the people living in a particular area feél that 
they are one. unit and desire to develop their culture 
is an important consideration even though there may 
be no sufficient historical or cultural justification for ¢ 
the demand. Sentiment in such matters is often 
more important than fact.” 


re-constitution of . 
The leadership of the 


‘will yield. These difficulties 


Section 290 of the India Act“ (1935) 


matter has been creating 
confusion in the public mind. “After me the Deluge” 


is seldom a good quality in a statesman. 


At page 159. of the Draft Constitution of eared 
First Schedule, Part I, there is a foot-note by 


Draft Committee, recommending that- “a Caniuneiion : 


should be appointed to work out or enquire into all 


relevant matters, not only as regards Andhra, but also 
as regards other linguistic regions with instructions to - 
Submit its report in time to enable any new State to 
be éreated under Section 290 of the Act of 1935.” This 
appears fo be a departure from the procedure that was 
followed in the case of Sind. and Orissa ; immediately 
“after their mention in that Act, these two provinces 


were constituted ; H the Act came into force in 1987..0n 
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" . This recognition may be accepted ag the charter*of - 
the demand behind the linguistic 
provinces referred to above. 
Congress for the last 30 years has been recognizing its 
validity, and the people are in no .mood to tolerate 
their resiling: from that position. This “sentiment” the 
Nehru Government has got to respect, and give con- 
crete shape to. And if they once determine to solve the 
matter, the difficulties 
revolve round certain vested interests that have grow® 
up as-a result of decades of neglect of one of the 
deepest sentiments of the human mind. The Nehru 
Ministry has the power in this behalf to have at 
Order-in-Council passed in the name of the Governor- 
General under 
since adapted and amended. Why they are afraid of or 
unwilling to have reqourse to it is more than we know. 
eAnd their silence in this 


a 
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. the ptesent occasion, the mention of Andhra province 


alone by name has created: a suspicion in other areas 
which have demands to be re-grouped into new oF 
existing provinces. The New Delhi correspondent of the 
Nagpur Hitavada writing on February 25 last hinted 
that there Had been a deal with Andhra leaders who 
had been keeping themselves “aloof from the others” 
who were also interested in the formation. of linguistic 
provinces. Strange are the ways of politicians {| Time 
was when Andhra leaders were the most forward of the 
protagonists ef linguistic provinces ; but the. New Delhi 
geport referred to above sought to make it out that “af 
the Andhras had joined issue with the others, linguistic 
provinces would have been in existence shortly.” 

The facts discussed above make it clear that the 
Nehru Government for unexplained reasons have been 
pursuing a “Go Slow” policy, that .the non-official 
leadership of the Congress does not know its own mind, 
There is hardly a month before the Draft Constitution, 
proposed in the Constituent Assembly will be finalized: 
So every day is precious. Dr. Rajendra: Prasad advised 
the people concerned through the Karnataka Unifica- 
tion Deputation on January 24 last “to make the task 
of the Government and the Constituent Assembly éasy” 
by themselves coming forward with “an agreed solution 
regarding their boundaries.” We should like to know 
what he himself has done to help this process of evdlv- 
ing an “agreed solution.” Four precious months have 
been wasted, the Congress President giving no lead in 
the matter. And during these months bitterness has 
been mounting high in areas which should be his special 
concern as custodian of the people’s interest. He 
should declare himself, and let us know where he stood, 
We will then know what to do. 


Kashmir 

Fighting in Kashmir continues with success on 
the Indian side, but the State has not yet been cleared 
of the tribal intruders. With the gradual clearing of 


» 


‘ 


: . * — « 
the snow, the situation seems to have: come well in ° 


hand. Meanwhile, the Security Council has given its 
final blessings to the five-man Commission formed 
with the object of supérvising the holding of plebiscite 
in Kashmir this year for deciding whether the State 
shall be incorporated in India or Pakistan. The Com- 
mission has started for Geneva where the first formal 
meeting will be held on June 15. The Commission is 
composed of the United States, .. Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Argentina and Colombia... 
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the Kashmir question ‘under the gefteral term of 
“TIndo-Pakistan. -issue” and India’s rather too -gentle- 
‘manly handling of the pernicious issues- that Sir Md. 
Zafarullah brought into the Kashmir issue with the help 
of Mr. Noel Baker. The. foreign policy of India 18 
still following along the lines of an inferiority complex 
in utter contradictionof the guiding principles of 
Kshetre karma vidhiyate and Sathe sathyam samacharet. 
We again commend our heads of the foreign depart- 
ment and our ambassadars abroad to carefully go 
through the Rajdharma-prakarana chapters. of, Manu 
Samhita and Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

The final terms of reference that have been giveD : 
to the Kashmir Commission were discussed in a | 
meeting of the Security Council under the presidency 
of Faris Bey al Khoury of Syria. Pakistan pressed 
for the inclusion of the three terms and Syria was 
clearly very much in favour of it. China opposed 
the claim for, the inclusion of alleged genocide and 
said, “It casts a certain amount of slur on the 
Government. of India and I don’t think that our 
handling the question here would improve relations 
between the two Governments.” As regards the 
Pakistani complaint of alleged non-implementation 
of agreements, China asked Pakistan to drop this also. 
Colombia supported the idea of instructing the Comr 
mission to concentrate on Kashmir. India opposed 
any extension: of the Commission’s terms of refetence 
to include the three subsidiary questions raised by 
Pakistan. Finally, Britain put forward and got passed 
a clever resolution which extended the terms of 
reference under the cloak of “study and report to the 
Council, when it ‘considers it appropriate, on the 


_ matters raised by the letter-of the Foreign Minister 


The Security Council has given the Commission - 


power, “when it deems it appropriate’ to look - into 
three questions raised. by Pakistan; viz, ‘the matter 
of a plebiscite in the State of Junagadh; the allega- 
tion that murder of Moslems in India is a calculated 
State policy of “genocidé’; and the claim that India 
is not delivering to Pakistan all the stores to* which 
it was entitled under the partition scheme. These 
terms of reference are the result of the successful 
Anglo-US. conspiracy at Lake Success for bringing 





of Pakistan of January 15.2 This resolution virtually 
enables the Commission to stretch its powers to 
whatever length it likes and may now be looked upot 
as a menacing intrusion in the domestic politics of 
India. . : 
We dp not yet know what the Government 
of India’s attitude to this resolution will be, but we 
have reasons to apprehend that it may not be as 
strong as is, expected under the circumstances. Calcutta 
papers report that whatever may be the Security 
Couneil’s decision about its previous résolutions on 
the Kashmir dispute, the Indian Government thinks 
that the proposed Commission can furiction only as 
a conciliatory body. A high official of the Txternal 
Affairs Department jis reported to have told them 
that the Security Council itself,, as had been em- 


- phasised on many océasions, would act in an advisory 


namely, Junagadh, genocide 


capacity. “I should be surprised,” the spokesmen said, 
“if it were now beginning to think in terms of giving 
effect to the résolutions.” Asked whether India would 
withhold co-operation from the Commission’s pro- 
gramme in India, the spokesman could not see any 
reason why the Commission’s scope had been extended 
to invéstigate the additional complaints of Pakistan, 
and the alleged non- ~ 


rus 
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implementation, of agreements. 
that Junagadh’s accession to India had been decided 
by a plebiscite. The Pakistan representative on the 


U. N. had also ddmitted that if there was another - 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUNE, 1948. 
The facts here -are.. 


plebiscite in the State, the result would be the same.- 


The*application’ of the term genocide to what has hap- 
pened in India is as mischievous as it is prepostérous. 
Only a very small fraction of the Muslim,.population 
of India has left for Pakistan while their bulk, num- 
bering 45 millions, still remain here and continue ‘to 
enjoy the same civic rights and, -pmenities that ‘they 
did before. . tos 

We commend, in this aann catia: the stand that 
Sheikh Abdullah has taken. At a press conference 
held at Srinagar, Sheikh Abdullah said, “The U. N. 
Commission on Kashmir cannot act without our 


consent, nor can the United Nations thrust any deci-. 


sion upon us. We have fejected the Security Council 
’ resolution but I shall be happy if anybody comes here 
and sea things for himself. We have nothing to 
hide from anybody. Our hands are clean. We always 
offered to decide the Kashmir issue absolutely demo- 
cratically. If the people of Kashmir do not want, to 
accede to India, neither I nor any body else can force 
them to do so. In fact this has always been our 
attitude and the attitude of India. In the beginning 


- morality e 


Pakistan rejected the offer. Probably they had their~ 


own plans. Kashmir did’ not take: part in the com- 


munal -killings and probably in view of that and from~ 


the Pakistan’s point of view the atmosphere for hold- 
ing elections was not favourable. So they tried to 
create chaotic conditions just 
Frontier. They failed in Kashmir, ‘although: to & 
certain extent they succeeded in Jammu. As; the 
atmosphere was not favourable they laid down- con- 
ditions and counter-conditions. They said that 
plebiscite would not be impartial as-long as Abdullah 
was there. 
outside. Even in regard’to this they stipulated so many 


ecnditions: All this shows that they. ‘do not want a. 


straight fight.” : . 
Asked what was . the- possibility of plebiscite, 
Sheikh Abdullah "said, “*T have not claimed to, be 2 


- standing all that, could not take an independent Jine . 


as’ they did in the. 


‘bound to@Britain by, 


So they wanted to thrust somebody from - 


' charge; 
ignorance of the men who go in their namie and bring , 


prophet. We ‘shall see. The Security Council cannot 


. dictate terms. Our attitude is the same as before, It 
is fantastic to say that some people will come from 
the other end of the world dnd they will dictate terms 
to-us. It is no good telling us that as long 4s 


Abdullah is there you. cannot have fair elections. It is” 


no personal question. It is a question of principle.” 


“Failure” at Security Council _ 

- The “failure” at ‘the Security ‘Council of the 
United Nations Organization’ by India te secure its 
help in stopping the Pakistani marauders 
_ Kashmir has‘led to much heart-searching in the 

Indian Union. Some disgruntled elements have been 

blaming it on the leader of the Indian Delegation, 
Shri Gopalaswamy Tyanea, for his handling of the 


into - 


ease. But. the real fault appears to be extra~-Kashmir 
considerations that .have influenced the various elements 
amongst the powers dominating the organization. 
There had been also an element, of innocent faith on 
the part of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the U.N.O— 
faith born of his internationalism. Shri P: D. Sharma, 
in an article in the Bombay Forum, has brought out 
these and some other factors that explained -the 
failure: of the Indian reference, “Our ignoranée and 
lack of independent experience” .of men and matters 
of international significance, explained part of this 
failure. “The Security Council is not a Court of jus- 
tice,” 
of disputes brought before it, ” its primary concern is 


“the bringing about of peace” threatened by aggression - 


by any one of its members. We do not understand how 
the U.N.O. can’ function in -such a moral vacium; 


directly or indirevtly it has‘to pass judgment on dis-"~ 


putes brought beftre its forum. Ifit does not, it fails. 
And we are of opinion that the U.N.O.- has failed 
because of: this Jack of ‘courage to consider 
x isputes brought before it.’ 

-° ‘The ‘néxt “point. that-the writer emphasized was 
the hostility of the 
regarded by the others as “experts” on India, 





them ; the French were more or 


have scores to settle with India; the Chinese, under- 


of their own, their internal difficulties handicapping 
them ; the-Soviet delegation appeared to be. prepared 
ta miaport our cause at a price—in “return for Indian 
support on the Korean Commission.” Belgium, newly 
the’ recent pact along with 
France, Holland and Luxembourg, wag ineffective@” 
Canada followed the British lead, as well as Colom- 
bia! with regard to Argentina, the writer points to 
an-episode to explain her attitude—“Argentina seems 
to be angry with India because of the notorious visit 
of an Indian delegation-which-did no credit to India.” 
Shri Sharma should be more specific in explaining this. 
the Indian public should not be kept in 


New Delhi authorities as. the 
reputation should make an 
Have they done so on as 


disgrace on it. The 
custodians of India’s 
example of such men. 
present occasion ? 
Shri P..D. Sharma seems to suggest that the 
Indian Union cannot maintain a neutral ‘attitude in 
the competition between the two Power Blocs into 
which the -international field is divided today. He has 
no concrete suggestion to. recommend.; he is’ against 


“a, daily declaration of foreign policy which makes - 


no friends but adds to syspicion against India ;” 
“we have to keep our mouths shut more often 
than we are prone. to do.”. This is ‘a failing which 
we also have warned against both in internal and 
in external affairs. Our ministers in the Central and 


Provincial Governments cannot get over the habits 


oe 


it is not concerned with.“the rights or wrongs 


the i 


British delegation which was. 
The . 
U.S.A. delegate agreed to be briefed and guided by . 
less uDinterested, - 
though with their tiny possessions in India, they will - 


> 


Fg, 
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of thelr agitational days; they must hold forth, and in facts, The Ittehad-ul~Muslemin, the parent body of 
doing so simply add to the confusion of thought and the Razakars, control seven daily newspapers, besides 
“action. Their opposite numbers in Mr. Jinnah’s realm a number of weeklies which all enjoy complete free- 
do not feel this urge to talk. It is sometimes wise to dom in propagating a violent campaign against the 
Jearn from the opponent, : Hindus and the Union Government. Their publicity 
The article in the Forum is, however, not con- is done bythe Nizam’s radio and the Information 
fined to pointing out the deficiencies of other people; Department as well. Members of the Nizam’s Govern- 
it doés well to indicate the mote in our own eyes. ment attend Razakar meetings and deliver fiery 
And the following long quotation is, we are afrdid; speeches there. While the public are -denied petrol, 
representative of a state of things that should engage the Razakars get as much petrol as they want on 
the attention of, the Central Ministry. permits signed by, the “Director-General of Police. The 
Some of our Ambassadors and diplomatic Razakars: are genérally recruited to the army, the 

e ‘epresentatives do not believe in hard work Or police and the -civic guards. No criticism of the 
closer association or- personal contacts. They believe RPorzakars is permitted within the "State and news 


in etetall parties for the sake of cocks Partie® sooong which vedne to erie them are put under 


‘The Ambassador of India stays in Washington a pre-censorship order. It has been reported on several 
away from the American Press or Lake -Success: occasions that the Razakar raids on the border areas 
e One of our delegates, due to make a speech at are backed by the Nizam State forces and considerable 
the United Nations Assembly, came full of alechol qidciis “anc eadied Gulbodiative Guatterm at 


smelling and his-head swimming. The other mem- . ; 
bers of the delegations and the staff. made frantic New Delhi, reports the A. P., that the Razakars act 


searches for this worthy, and at last he appeared,. in border raids and internal incidents in unison with 
and what a speech he made! No:one'seems tO the police and the military. This unison has been . 


have reported about his misbehaviour:-and he 18 further proved by the inactivity of the Nizam police 
still in* high esteem. 


- at the railway station where the “Razakars had made 

Hyderabad an attack on. the Madras-Bombay mail running 
Grave concern is expressed in quarters authorite- through the Hyderabad territory. 

tive as well as public at the- alarming increase in The attitude of the Ittehad-ul-Muslemin and the 


border incidents and train attacks committed by the Razakars to the proposed reforms in the State has 
Razakars in the Hyderabad State. On May 16, an also been made clear by their leader Syed Kasim 
A. P. message from New Delhi stated that the Razvi. In a public meeting at Hyderabad, held on 
Government of India have drawn the Nizam’s atten- May-15, Razvi said that he wished to make it quite 
“tion to the border raids. But neither any action has clear once for all that a responsible government could 
~been taken by the Nizam to stop these unwarranted not be established in the Hyderabad State and that 
attacks nor have the Government of India been able be would not be a party to-any round table con- 
to protect the lives and properties of their own ae Sa sees sve ; co 
a snhabiti lee ee hat State. want to make it clear to members o e 
na ange aad bane a ate . ave so-called State Congress that they will not be 
: : eae . successful in their efforts to form a responsible 

brought the Indian Government into ridicule and the | government in Hyderabad. 
incidents have assumed an alarming and menacing It is now abundantly clear that the Nizam is 
proportion. *: i"! [i |] [])-riding two’ horses -and making preparations to 

The Government of. India, as well as the- sabotage any responsible government that he might 
Hyterabad State Congress, desire.an immediate intro- be compelled to accept under pressure of the Indian 
duction of constitutional reforms on democratic lines. Union. In that meeting, Razvi asked for enrolment of 
These demands, not yet fully published but occa- five lakhs of volunteers. It was resolved in the meet~ 
sionally hinted in the press as a surrender by Nizam ing that in the event of the grant of a responsible 
of the three subjects of defence, foreign affairs and government in the State they would launch a direct 
communications to the Indian Government for te2 action and establish a parallel government. The 
yeats and setting up of the State Government and strength of the Razakars is now estimated at 60,000. 
legislature on a 60: 40 ratio, fall far short of the Aceount should also be taken of the Arab element 
demands that justly ought to have been made. These in Hyderabad. The Jamiat-ul-Arab is the most 
timid approaches to -the Nizam are sure to be inter- powerful body of the Arabs there and the Ittehad-ul- 
preted there as signs of gross weakness and cowardice. Muslemin is also dominated by them. The Special 
ou the part of the Union Government, indicating. their’ Representative of the Hindusthan Standard gives the 
_ eagerness to avoid an armed conflict-even at the cost following account of this aspect of the metace in 
of national self-respect. : ’ oO Hyderabad : 

Meanwhile, the militant Razakars continue *0 - “Ayabs are a menacing and turbulent lot and 
gain strength and entrench themselves solidly within have been likened by more than one observer to the 
the State. The efficiency and. resources of the Raza- Janissaries of Turkey. In any street affray it is they 
kar organisation can be assessed from the following who are involved. If any violent conflict occurs in. 


: . 
a. 
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Hyderabad, it is the Arabs even more than the Ittehad “Avabs lent money to Government. The distin¢- 


' volunteers; who will first take the law inte their owD tion between private debts and State debts was thin - 


. forced him to rescind the order, , 


hands, The Arab in every part of the State has created . in those days nor was it felt improper by the Govern- 
an -uneasy feeling among the people. He has been’ and ment to borrow money from the Arab and Pathan 
still is the local money-lender, the office treasury money-lenders. The result was the curious spectacle 
guard, The Indian Union will do well to. watch. these of ordinary Arab Jemadars who lent money to the 
people, many of whom are recefit arrivals but know2 Diwan and other officials of the State to the extent 
as. ‘Villayatis’, 7.2. native-born Arabs. | of lakhs of rupees. What is more, the State mortgaged 

“At the beeninitie of the nineteenth century, the- many districts to its money-lenders who held these 
Nizam’s Government started the process of creating - districts for years together only on interest. There 


feudal. armies on a contract basis. Mercenaries ‘soOn are a number of such money-lenders, Arabs and others, 


flocked to the court of the Nizam. Among2these, most who fattened at the expense’ of the State. Arabs 
prominent were the Arab hirelings brought over from further used to bid for districts at auctions and thus, 
Arabia to sell their swords to the highest bidder. held them. Hundreds of Robhilla families also followed 
They swarmed over the Deccan—in the courts of the the same game in Hyderabad; Thus by 1853 the State 
Nizam, Peshawas, Gaikwars of Baroda and Rajas of held only one-fourth of its area directly. After Salar 
Nagpur. Their .contractors, themselves Imown a8 Jung-came into power in 1853, Arabs were slowly and 
jamedars or chaushes, earned gdod estates for them- tactfully spread to some extent in districts as guards 
selves. These contractors received estates for their for office tredsuries. There are thousands still left in 
levies as also for their personal upkeep. Thus they Hyderabad. Salar. Jung also. stopped the system of 
owned two kinds ‘of jagirs, known as Tanka and Jat letting out districts on contract. He further .set aside 
jagirs. After the downfall of the Marathas, the Arabs many illegal acquisitions . of land, he also examined 
of the Maratha “kingdoms flocked to Hyderabad asa and settled many of. the . State debts and ” recovered 
rallying centre. the districts held by- ‘money-lenders. 

“This intrusion of the Arab element in the Deccan “The Arab contingent in Hyderabad is known as 
is something the like of which is not found in northern ‘Nazme Jamiate Be Qaida,’ the irregulars. The in- 


. India. Arabs have not ruled in India outside Sindh. dividual Arab guard or-sepoy is known by ‘the con- 


We do not hear of any migration of Arabs in northern tractor who brought him, such as Muhummad Bin 
India, In the Deccan they today number nearly one Salam, Awarda Qumgam Uddowla.and so on. They are 
lakh. The Arab contractors raised levies and proved allowed to retain their arms, with which they terrorise 
generally good. fighters. We hear of the tough fight. the local population. Whenevei-there are murders or 
they put up in the Anglo-Maratha wars. In Hyderabad stabbings, the principal perpetrators are Arabs. In 
they found: further scope for their talents. districts Arab money-lenders are looked upon as worse 

“These Arabs do tiot know Hindustani, let aside than Shylocks, There are instances when an Arab 
the local languages. They are known as Villayatis ald guard of an office treasury, starting life on ten rupees 
are noted for their very quick temper and insulting a month, has become owner. of lakhs, Then they 
behaviour. Those who. settled “and married locally sometimes leave off théir jobs and set up independent 
bore children who came to be known as Moulluds. business. Other relatives-are attracted and also become 
The captains -of these Arabs became prominelt jagir- good businessmen. The moral depravity of Arabs has 
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dars in Hyderabad. The Arabs proved good soldiers, = become a bye-word in Hyderabad. It is a common _— 


but were never amenable to discipline. They actually sight in towns to see the debauched Arabs, swaggering 
proved such a nuisance in the Maratha wars on- the in streets and terrorising the people. Nobody’s honcur 
side of the Nizam that the East India Company in- ‘is safe at their hands. The local Arab is a nasty fellow. 
sisted on a trained contingent by the Nizam and- Moye’ often than not he is ignorant of Arabic. He is 
offered to train the troops ‘themselves. These Arabs mostly illiterate. He does money-lending inspite of 
after 1817 were no ‘longer called upon to perform _the orders prohibiting Arab soldiers from doing this 


duties of a military nature, and so rapidly became as business. In one place an Arab has become a million- ~_ 


tough a problem for _Hyderabad as the tribal problem aire by money-lending. He has also made good bitsi- 
is for Pakistan. Bands of Arabs would swarm about ness by securing permits and control in these days.- 
the streets of Hyderabad, armed to the teeth, making He gets false documents written on pain of fies 
life insecure for every one. Street fights between Arabs ing villagers. He has the backing of the local officials. - 
and the Pathan soldiers of Chanchalgura became a This is the typical Arab in the Decean. Being merce-— 
notorious feature of the life of. Hyderabad. In the naries, these Arabs have made no cultural contribution 
thirties of the nineteenth céntiry in nearly half a to Hyderabad. Today the Arab is the most hated 
dozen fights thousands of Pathans, Ardbs and other Mussalman in the Deccan. -His liquidation -will be the 
Muslims were murdered. Prime Minister Sirajul- first charge on the statesmen of the future. The local 
Mulk thought: of dispersing them in districts. Three Muslims feel this nuisance, but they have. a sneaking 
thousand Arabs surrounded ‘the Diwan’s Palace and admiration for the way the Arab and the Rohilla 

. exploit the Komti and the Baniya, and squeeze money 
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NOTES 


out of them: The Muslim Press admires what it calls 
the traditional bravery of Arabs and almost grows 
eloquent over their swaggering, their dress, their arms, 
and their honesty, ignoring that the typical Arab. is 
not in the Deccan but in Arabia, that the worst Arab 
has come here, that his progeny has remained brutal 


and illiterate and that with his rapacity, debaucliery 


and greed ‘he is hated by all in Hyderabad. 

“Rohillas have a few jagirdarys of their own. They 
also came in the early 19th century. The Nawab of 
Tarbun is their representative. Bahadur Yar Jung’s 
family came from the Manduji Pathans of the 

e Khyber Valley. Rohillas and Arabs’ are traditional 
enemtes of each other. In 1840 in the brutal massacre 
of Pathans by the Arabs many prominent families 
were ‘murdered. Rohillas also came as contractors of 
levies atid became money-lenders to the State, though 

not to the extent as Arabs did. The present-day 
Rohilla money-lender has become a menace to 
Hyderabad. But he is a*newcomer. The Rohilla jagir- 
dars have produced Bahadur Yar Jung as the most 
energetic Hyderabadi Muslim.-since Salar Jung I.” - 

After a long series of futile talks between the 
representatives of India and Hyderabad carried on 
at New Delhi the centre of gravity relating-to the 
negotiations had shifted’ towards the end of May, 
from. New Delhi to Mussoorie where. Sardar Patel has 
been convalescing. Pandit Nebr -had previously met 
Mir Laik Ali.. He apprised Sardar Patel of what 
transpired between him -‘aiid Mir Laik Ali and dis- 
cussed the line of action which the Government of 
India would now take-up in regard to the Hyderabad 
-problem. But nothing tangible and understandable 
has as yet-been the outcome. 

P 2 


The Nizam’s Terrorism 


“Bh Union! Eh Union {| Hushyar, 
Ham Hein Rajakai-e-Watan, Rajakai-e-Watan- 
A writer in the Bombay weekly Blitz quotes these 
lines of a song.that is’ heard in the Nizam’s State 
now-a-days as the volunteers of the Majlis-i-Ittehad- 
ul-i-Muslimeen,. the terrorist gang organized .by Haji 


Hushyar { 


» 


Qasim Razvi with the ruler’s support, are being drilled ” 


for a fight with the Union of India in defence of his 
dynastic- interests with which have got entangled the 
ambitions ‘of the dominant section of Muslims in the 
State. In the ranks of these volunteers are to be found 
“all. types’ of people—young and old, educated and 
illiterate, Government employees and businessmen.” 
Their daily parades are not only. a sight in Muslim- 
majority areas, they. make a special point in dis- 
playing their semi-military organisation in Hindu- 
majority areas also. The “Hindus being about 83 
per cet of the population of the State, the purpose 
of this display is to strike terror: into them and 
paralyse their power of opposition. Mir Osman Ali 
Khan, the Nizam of Hyderabad, is “an- astute’ and 
shifty politician” as\Mr. Kingsley Martin, Editor of 
the - London New: Statesman and nee 


- describes ° 
4 
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him ; but even his cleverness cannot hide the secret 
any more that the Majlis-i-Ittedhad-ul-i-Muslimeen 
could not have thriven so luxuriantly if the money of 
the richest’ man in the world had not been at its beck 
and call. And: this organization. has proved itself to be 
worthy of its hire. It has been able to rowse Muslim 
feeling in the State to a white heat of excitement, 
and the peace of the Deccan is in jeopardy with its 
repercussions beyond this State’ territory. 

This fact has become plain today. And as the 


negotiations are being prolonged from week’ to week, 


the chances of peace are getting progressively thinner, 
Observers, Thdian and foreign, are agreed on the dirg- 
nosis of this malady in the body polity of India. We 
have mentioned the name of one of the latter. As a 
result of bis tour through Hyderabad, he is convinerd 
that the genit which Mir Osman Ali Khan has released 
from his pot has ‘got beyond his control. Mr. Kingsley 
Martin went so far as.to say that should he agree to 
accede to-the Indian Union, the fanatics of the 
Majlis “would probably murder him.” The rulers of 
the Indian Union have been trying to halt such 4 
possibility, and to arrange’ for a peaceful settlement 
of this affair. The leadership of the Rajakars appear 
to regard this as a sign of weakness, and, therefore; 
are they emboldened to warn the Indian Union in the 


. way they have done through the song quoted above. 


There are other factors to eXcourage them ; one 
of them is “Pakistan,” the other is the encouragement 
of British imperialists. Mr. Mohammad .Ali Jinnah’s 
double morality has been notorious ; he went all out 
for partition of “India, he-is opposed to partition of 
Palestine; be is not against plebiscite in Kashmir ; 
he is opposed to it in the case of Hyderabad. British . 
imperialists under the leadership of Churchill and 
Butler, are ever in the look-out for opportunity that 


. can be used towards making things difficult for the 


Indian Union. 

But’ the mmalignity will not avail. The Indian 
Union can wait. There are elements of strength in its 
armoury that can bring the Nizam and his cohorts 
to heel: Mr. Kingsley Martin has wondered why the 
Nehru Ministry has not been bringing these into use. . 
He doubts the success of “diplomacy,” and suggests 
as a “realist” the way out: 

“" . . instead of discouraging - pressure from 
the Commtinist-Socialist elements, Delhi should 


turn a blind, if-not a favourable eye apon all such 
PONVEIE, ‘Jegal and illegal.” : : 


Pakistani Tactics 
Dr. Hameed, a ‘nationalist Muslin of Bombay, had 


__ fot published in the last week of last month a circular 


in the Bombay Press throwing light on the doings of a 


certain: ‘organization in West Punjab whose aim is to 


wrest areas from the Indian Union which have been 
specified as “Delhi, Aimer, United Provinces, Bihar, 
Berar and the city of Bombay: ” But this is no news to 
us. For, we saw published in'a Bombay daily, 3 news 


. 
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under the date line of January 25, 1948, giving publicity . 


to the text of a circular addressed to all “prominent 
Muslims all over India.” We do not know whether or 
not Dr. Hameed refers to this circular. But whatever 
be the fact, it will bear reproduction as.an indication 
of how the mind of a section of Pakistani Muslims has 
beén working. The areas marked out for inclusion in 
Pakistan have not been incoherently chosen. Delhi 2s 
the seat of Muslim kings has an attraction for ~Mr. 
Jinnah’s followers; Ajmer as seat of Moyenuddin 
Chisty’s Dargah has a traditional attraction for Indian 
Muslims ; Rohilkhand and Lucknow in the United 
Provinces played a part during the decadent period 
of Moghul rule. Chowdhury Khalig-uz-Zaman hailed 
from the. latter place. In Bihar there are areas: where 
Muslims are concentrated in stréngth, “one of which, 
owing to the Radcliffe “award” is next door: to East 
Pakistan; Berar was.a “dominion” ‘of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, is therefore a 
Pakistani area, and Bombay—which Karachi hopes to 
rival—must fall a prey to Pakistani greed! The circular 
did not elaborate this thesis of acquisition ; the 
“literature” annexed must have done it. Therefore, the 
circular has to be interpreted~between the lines, and 
here it is: : 


INDO-PAKISTAN ISLAM LEAGUE 
Ferozpore Road. - 
-_. - Lahore, Dated 10th January, 1948. 
Janab-i-Wala,. 


As-Salamo-Alikum Wa Rahmat Ullah. The 
‘annexed literature is sent to you. It explains itself. 
_ A quick reply is essential in case you agree to the 
necessity of this organisation. Wher a very large 
number of promitent Muslims in Pakistan and 

_ Hindustan agree to its necessity, a meeting will be 
called in Lahore, Karachi or Delhi (whichever you 
prefer) which will choose the President, ete: Up till 
now about 1,500 Muslims have-signed the member- 
ship form and more are signing every day. But there 
is none in authority yet and .this letter is sent with 
the general desire of other members. A few of the 


prominent forms are about 200 Advocates, Barristers” 


wand highly educated Muslims,.members who have 
signed membership are also men of note like Nawab 
Mohammad Sewar of Bekh State, Allama Mashraqi, 
and Nawab Muhammad Hussain. ~ : 


_ You may send the adjoining receipt with your 
signature on the counterfoil and subscription in case 
you wish to enlist as a member and give choice of 
place where the meeting should be héld within the 
next three or four weeks. Your other suggestions will 
also be welcome. An intimation to the éffect that 
you will certainly attend the meeting will “greatly 
help in knowing the’ exact position. 

The stern realization that the existence of ten 
crores of Musalmans of India is a sure danger, that 
five and a half crore Musalmans in Hindustan are 
bound to be wiped out or converted to Hinduism 

- under communal tyranny and that the two parts of 
East and West Pakistan are separated from each 
other by many hundred miles (which puts the Paki- 
Stan Musalmans to a terrible disadvantage)- ought 
to bring home the necessity of immediate action on 
your part’ May Almighty Allah be with you in the 

., action you take at this critical operation on our 

“part at this moment which threatens to render us 8 


‘of Palestine if the Arabs and Jews agree. 


‘Palestine have so developed that these 


will settle the problem. 
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nation of Hewers of wood and drawers of water. So 
beware of the danger ahead ;, Please address the 
reply to this letter to: The Secretary, Office of 
Indo-Pakistan League, Ferozpore Road, Lahore. 


5 i 


Palestine i. 8 

Fighting between Arabs and Jews has started, 
the former taking the offensive. The United Nations 
Organization has been making vain attempts to stop 
it. A “Cease Fire” order issued by it has been under 
the consideration by the contestants; the latest report 
is that the State of Israel.has agreed to it on condi- 
tion that the Arab States do the same. As we write 


we cannot say that the fighting will not develop into 7 


a regular war, and if that does unfortunately happen 
whether or not the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Britain will be able to keep their hands off it. 
The first two Powers disagreeing in every conceivable 
subject under the sun, are agreed in recognizing the 
new State of Israel. Britain has withheld recognitioR 
in consideration of the feelings of her Muslim subjects’ 
and allies, far and near, She is agreeable to partition 
This has 
been her policy since the Peel Commission recom- 
mended this solution, But as the Arabs have been 
refusing to abide by it, there is fighting in the Palestine 
made anew by Jewish enterprise and idealism. Jews 


* have transformed’ what was desert into smiling séttle- » 


ments where the most modern of scientific technique 


os 


se, 


have drawn out of the womb of the earth life-giving” — 


waters; these have utilized the Dead Sea ‘as source 
of ‘fertilization of desert lands. 


In India Britain divided the country on the plea 
that the Congress and the Muslim League had 
accepted the solution. In Palestine she had’ been at 
the. back of Arab intransigence. And the Pakistanis 
are being heard. put to it,to justify partition in India 
and oppose its application to the case of Palestine. 
Sir Muhammad Zafarulla on behalf of , Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah’s State whined out, in the course of his speech 
made in the Assembly of the U.N.O., that. partition 
as .“a means of divorce with continuation of marital 
intercourse” for the purpose -of procreation was & 
“monstrosity.". How his similies fit into Palestine’s 
case, he did not care to explain. But things in 
canDot be 
reconciled by similies, and cold steel and gun-powder 

oo. 


The Arab League of States, a creation of ® 
Britisher, General Clayton, and of an Australian, Mr. 
Richard Casey, who was in, 194243 Resident British 
‘Minister of Britain in “the Near and Middle East, 
has taken the lead in starting the fight. The most 
powerful of them—Saudi Arabia--is dependent for its 


solvency on U.S.A. dollars for oil. And perhaps there- — 


fore King Ibn Satd appears to be lukewarm with re- 

gard to this enterprise. King Farouq of Egypt and King 

Abdulla of Trans-Jordan represent the most forward 

amongst the “Jehadis.” And it may ‘happen’ that 
; ; Be) te 
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NOTES - 


dynastic ambitions will wealeed the solidarity of the 
Arab League. This is the position a8 it has developed 
up to now. The future js on the Jap of. the Lord 
of Hosts. ~ 

As anticipated,- British ceremonial withdrawal 
from Palestine on “May 15 has-been followed by the 


" birth of Israel and an all-out Arab attack on the 


‘ have submitted a Memorandum to 


z 


Discussions at the U. N. 


new-born State. The withdrawal has relieved Britain 
of the ignominy of playing a double game. She has 
now openly. joined the Arabs. The ‘Nation Associates” 
the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on April 30, which 
govers the British record in Palestine since~November 
29, 1947. The Memorandum has been published by 
the Nation, the leading -American liberal weekly. 
over Palestine are taking 
palee in an atmosphere of violence to which Britain 


‘is alleged to be a party. An examination of the facts 


ye 


° 


contained in the Memorandum shows that the present 
violence results from : : 

(a) British Sabotage of Partition: This British 
sabotage was deliberately undertaken in’ order . +0 
ensure British base rights in Palestine in perpetuity, 
as well as to safeguard British oil trade and military 
interests in the Middle Hast. 

(b) Britain's alhance with Arab Leogue. To 
achieve these ends, the British have embarked on an 
alliance -with the Arab League composed of the 
Governments of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Transjordan and Yemen, The Arab League, and 
not the Arab Higher Committee,. controls the military 
and political developments among the Arabs of 
Palestine. Representatives of the British Government 
were present at the meetings of the Arab League 


. Where the revolt. wag planned and organised and are 


. in® contifuous, connection with it. 


‘of its alleged impotence, 


Within a month 
after the November 29th resolutiqn, the Arabs were 
encouraged to believe, partition would be substituted 


by a Federal State, and arms shipments, continued to . - 


the Arab States despite their known use for Palestine 
warfare. On April 28, Foreign Minister Bevin was 
stilP refusing to halt them. 

Moreover, the Memorandum claims that facts will 
show that : aad 

The British have. allowed 10,000 foreign invaders 
to enter Palestine, offering the feeble excuse that the 
British armed forces, consisting at the outset of over 
80,089 men, could- not adequately protect the border. 

Although since December 11, 1947 the British 
have been promising to 
contingents of the Arab Legion brought to Palestine 
for police duty, they have allowed the members of 
that force to remain in Palestine‘and to attack Jewish 
communities. The only conclusion . to be drawn is 
that the Arab Legion constitutes a major part of 
the effort to coerce the Jews into accepting _ less thal 
the Jewish State granted by the U. N. 

_ At no time has the British. Government, in- -epite 
“requested _any . help ,.from 
‘ 


“ their 


return to Transjordan the’ 
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the U. N; in fact the British have continued to 
deprecate the situation, refused to identify the 


invaders, and have consistently denied that the Arab : 
States as such’ are involved. 

‘Through their action they have admitted into 
Palestine Arabs of known Nazi allegiance in com- 
mand of the invading forces and have even admitted 
escaped Nazi prisoners of war how to be found in 
command of Arab detachments. 

From Secret British Intelligence reports, which 
have been quoted extensively in the Memorandum, 
it is clear that the British know and have always 
known of every single Arab troop movement in 
Palestine, and that their relations with the Arabs are 
such that they could ask Arab leaders to request the 
invading forces to remain unobtrusive. 

British sabotage has resulted in turning Jerusalem 
into an armed camp, has permitted the Arabs to 
seize the Old City and to hold as hostages some 2000 
‘Jews. This great advantage has enabled the Arabs to 
finally occupy the old City by crushing the last 
remnants of the heroic Jewish resistance groups.. 

The’ British have failed to take any action to: 
insure that Haifa should remain an open city, even 
though they were fully aware of the desire of local 
Arabs to achieve this end and that the Jews wanted to 
be only safe from attack. 

’ - Their prejudice against the Jews has been clearly 
indicated in their refusal to allow the Jews to arm 
for defence against Arab attack and in their blowing 
‘up of Jewisl defence posts; in théir turning over to 
‘the Arabs—and. to certain death—members of the 
Haganah; in their confiscation of Haganah arms; in 
treatment ‘of Jewish defence - personnel as 
criminals. ‘The British ,have connived ‘at the starving 
ofthe Jewish population of Jerusalem by their failure 
to keep the highways open. They have.refused armed 
“escorts to the Jews. 
British attitude to the Arab community is how- 
ever entirely different. By British admission, 
‘Arab Community has been armed by the British. ~ 
Arab ‘train robberies, which have been frequent, have 
“beeti met with-shooting over the heads of the robbers. 
Arab desertions from the police, for the purpose of 
joining the attackers, accompanied by the stealing of 
-arms,. have never been prevented, and Arab violators 
of the peace go unpunished. 

To this record’ can be added the detailed facts 
‘concerning - the fashion in which the. British have 
“destroyed Central authority, and under the guise of 
-establishing greater local authority turned over in the 
largest part to the Arabs the various services of the 
‘Palestine government created and maintained chiefly 
by taxdtion of ‘the Jewish community. Simultaneously 
-.gesets: have -been dissipated and -vital communications 
disposed of to foreign agencies. The effect of this has 
been. to seal the Jewish Community in a limited area, 
cut off its access to the outside world by Jand and sea, 
- and - surround, it by-Arabs in order to create such & 
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state of seige as would cause the Jews to send af a 
white flag, 


By arrangement with the Arab League, if jai 
tion” is shelved through any one of several schemes 
to assuré Arab dominance in Palestine, the British. 
are to receive base rights in Haifa, the Negev and 
Galilee. But the British are not depending on ‘Arab 
promises alone. They have already taken ‘the neces- 
sary steps to assure their permanent rights in Palestine 
to air bases and land and-sea communications. To: be 
able to carry out this programme, Britain had- 
required a free hand, that is why it has kept the 


‘United Nations Commission out of Palestine and 


refused its co-operation. The facts contained in’ the 
Memorandum come for the most part from thé con- 
fidential reports of British Intelligence perce: 


Britain Behind the Arab 


The Memeorandum explaius the intention of 
British policy in Palestine. On December 29, 1947, 
exactly one month after the United Nations’ decision 
on partition with economic union, the Lebanese envoy 
in London, reporting to the Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon on a meeting between himself and Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, quoted Mr. Bevin as having 
made the following statement : 
has reached this stage, we are determined to withdraw - 
from Palestine.so that Arabs and Jews shall. remain 
alone to face each other and the hard facts.”- On 
February 11, 1948 the U. S. Minister at -Bejrut, Mr. 


_ Lowell C. Pinkerton, informed the U.-S. Department 


of the plans being discussed in Lebanon for substitut- 
ing the partition plan with a new scheme either ix 
the form of a Federal State or in the form of 2_ 
Jewish State within a Greater Palestine. In his com- 
munication Mr. Pinkerton wrote : 


“Many “Lebanese {eel that they have already 
shown an earnest of thin intention to ‘prevent 
partition at all costs and that Jews now. doubt. 
their own ability to defend the territory allotted - 
to them by the partition plan’ 

- “Two proposals, at least, have been discussed, 

either of which might be. acceptable to a sizeable 

number of the Arabs. If adopted,” the first might 
only be prelude to the second : 

“1, Revival of the eleventh hour Arab com- 
promise suggestion at Lake Sees 7 animasoe 
of a Federal State,’ 

“2. An autonomous Jewish State within 2 
Greater Palestine, under: King Abdullah, which 
would have all its own machmery of government. 
It has even been suggested that such a State might 
take all of the Jews now in displacement camps 
in Europe, since the question of a majority would 
not arise. This ‘proposal would certainly meet 
wide-spread opposition in Syria, Saudi Arabia 
and possibly Egypt.” - 

‘The Federal Plan having failed to take any 
conérete shape, invasion of- Palestine. by Abdullah 
was decided upon. The British had previous knowledge. 
of the Abdullah plan to- occupy Palestine. On April° 
1, a ad after the Security Council had adopted a 


“Now that the question - 
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" yesolution calling for truce between the Arab Higher 
Committee and the Jewish Agency, 
neighbouring States to refrain from activity which 


would upset the truce; King Abdullah of Transjordan . 


let it be known that he would send the Arab Legion 
into Palestine to defend the Arabs allegedly against 
the Jews. Qn January 31, the Nation.had reported 
a plan whereby King. Abdullah would be permitted 
to overrun Palestine in. exchange ‘for giving up his 
ambition to establish the ‘Greater Syria Federation 
through the annexation of Syria and Lebanon. 
British representatives were present in the ,meet- 
ing when.the Arab League projected a revolt of Arabe 
from within in order to: facilitate Arab attack from 
outside. The decision to launch the revolt was made 


at a meeting ‘of the Council of the Arab League in 


and upon the | 


Sofar, Lebanon. This meeting was attended not -only - 


by the heads of the Arab Governments constituting 


the League, the Mufti and Fawzi Kawkji, later of the — 


Arab’ Liberation Army in Palestine, but by Brigadier 
P. A. Clayton, the British representative in Egypt, 
‘and a number of his associates from Cairo, and 
Jerusalem:. It was at this meeting that the forma- 
tion of a so-called volunteer force for the liberation 
of Palestine was decided upon, as against the use of 
regular troops of the Arab Governments. The decision 
to substitute so-called “volunteer forces for 
regular armies was adopted under the influence of 
Brigadier Clayton and his associates. 

The British know: every detail of the Arab 
invasion plan. They.are fully aware of every ineur- 
sion of the invaders and their exact deployment. This 
is indicated in the reports of British Military 
Intelligence in Palestine and the - Middle East. A 
- few typical ‘excerpts from these reports, included in 
the Memorandum, indicate that as early as lé@st 


January British Military Intelligence, and therefore the. 


Palestine administrations, the British Colonial Office 
and the British Foreign Office were fully. aware of the 
‘facts. 
document on the Arab Liberation Army detailing its 
location in every area of Palestine, its numbers and®*iis 
commands. Fhe document has been included in. the 
Memorandum.’ 

The British knew that German officers and - Jugo- 
Slav. Moslems had joined the Arab Army. On January 


19, C. T. Evans, the District Commissioner for the: : 
wrote to the Chief’ Secretary” of: 


Galilee District, 
Palestine, Sir Henry Guerney, that the training of 


the Arab Liberation Army is by European volunteers 
and that in fact one of the incursions was led by ®. 


German Officer. Mr. Evans :wrote, “It is repcrted 
that European volunteers are being brought to Syria 
and the Lebanon as instructors, and one of the 
parties who have crossed ‘the frontier is- stated to 
have been. led by -a German Officer.” 
the Fortnightly Newsletter “No. 63, 
H. Q. British Troops in Palestine, 
‘preselice 
é 


-revealed the 


Qn March 19, British Intelligence put out 2. 


in Palestine of non-Arab’ volunteers a5° 


Ae 
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On March 12,— 
issued by the. 
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fhembers of the Arab Liberation Army, including 
German Officers’ and Yugoslav Moslems. The report 
says : : : 
An observer of the Arab scene in Palestine 
has given an appreciation of the non-Arab volunteers 
who have been working with Arabs. in Palestine owing 
their allegiance to the Mufti. Firstly, there are the 
Yugoslav ‘Moslems, estimated less than a dozen in 
number who are attached to Abdul Qadir Al Husseini 
in the Jerusalem area. They have had experience in 
warfare -and have expert: knowledge of underground 
activities. Their number is almost certain to be 
igcreased later. Then there are three or four German 
officers attached to Sheikh Hassain Salameh in areas 
round Jaffa and Sydda. One popular rumour hag it 
that. they are sufvivors of the Germans who para- 
chuted down during the last war in‘the Jericho region 
to contact Salameh, with whom they have kept - in 
touch ever since. “Y 
The reason why the Arab Legion ‘cannot move 
_ Without British signals is not also far to séek. The first 
partition of Palestine took place in 1922 when the 
' British separated Transjordan from: it. In January, 1946, 
Great Britain, without the consent of the United 
Nations, announced the independence of Transjordan 
which, since’ 1922, had been governed under the 
Palestine mandate. ‘On March 22, 1946; the British 
Government announced the conclusion of a Treaty of 
Alliance with’ Transjordan, which récognised Trans- 
jordan as an independent kingdom, and the Emir 
Abdullah, as its sovereign. In an annex to the Treaty, 
provision was made for British bases in Transjordan 
and the training of the armed forces of that country 
by British military personnel. On March 15, 1948, a new 
Treaty of Alliance was signed between Transjordan 
anel Great Britain under which Britain undertook to 
‘continue its annual grant for the maintenance of 
Transjordan’s armed forces. Brigadier John Bagot 
Glubb, Commander of the Transjordan Arab Legion, 


retains his post under King Abdullah. The British are. ~ 


responsible as well for equipping the Legion, and sup- 
plyp in addition to Brigadier Glubb, more than 40 
British senior officers. Under the March Treaty, the 
British receive the right to ‘maintain units of the 
R. A. F.-in Transjordan. Britain finances the main- 
tenance and development of air-fields, ports, roads and 
- other lines of communications. The British undertake 
to train Transjordan forces in the United Kingdom -or 
in any British colony. In Transjordan, joint training 
operations are to be maintained with the British 
providing training personnel. The British undertake to 
provide arms, ammunition, equipment, aircraft and 
other war materials ; all Transjordan war materials to 
-be standardised with that of the British.-The British 
receive port -rights’ To carry out the military alliance 
a permanent Joint Defence Board has been’ set up. 
. Britain has not played fair even in- regard to the 
protection of Jerusalem. On December 11, 1947, Arthur 
Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, told 
: 4 
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thé. House of Commons, “Up to the date of the relin- 
quishment of the Mandate the Palestine Government 
remains responsible for the security.of Jerusalem and 
its Holy places.” But not even the special position of 
Jerusalem has deterred the British from sacrificing it 
to its own plans for an Arab alliance. Under the guise 
of a spurious neutrality it made possible a series of 
events initiated by the Arabs which have splattered 
the sanctity of the Holy City with blood. These events 
have been narrated in the Memorandum. Though the 
Mufti’s Organisation, the Arab Higher Committee, 
with its Head Quarters in Jerusalem was directing 
its whole operation, not one of. its leaders had been 
arrested. On the contrary, the British refused per- 
mission to the Jewish population to organise their 
own defence. They had blown up the’ Jewish defencé 
posts, They had advised the Jews to evacuate the 
commercial section of Jerusalem. The British autho- 
rities connived. at the starving of the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem. They had failed to protect 
the highways and refused to allow armed escorts and 
arming of the Jews for self-protection. \ 


In contrast with the attitude of the British 
towards the Arabs and the Arab incursionists-is the 
stringent measures undertaken to prevent the Jews 
from getting arms. A series of communicatiols 
between the Superintendent of Police, Haifa, and the 


-Tnspector General of: “Police, Criminal Investigation 


Department, have been included in the Memorandum. 
The communications are illuminating. This\gorres- 
pondence indicates that the British were attempting 
to prevent any possibility of the Jews receiving anms 
at a time'when no obstacles were being placed in the- 
way of armed Arab incursions and attacks on Jewish 
Palestine: The following letter is typical ; 

To S. P., Haifa, 

Your attention is invited to the Defence 

(Emergency) Regulations published in Palestine 
-- Gazette’ 164 Supplement No. 2 providing powers 
for the Port Authority to control ships in the 
territorial waters of Palestine. The purpose of- these 
Regulations is to deal with the-~ possibilities ot 
arms smuggling to Tel-Aviv Pert’ where there are 
only Jewish Customs Staff. There is reason to 
believe that the importation of arms and explosives . 
through Tel-Aviv Port will be attempted from ~ 
U. S. and Yugoslav ports. It will therefore be 
desirable that ships from these ports should be 
required to discharge all cargo at: Haifa only. It 
no approach has yet been made ‘on the subject I 
feel that you-should see the General. Manager. Pal. 
Rly., and perhaps the Port Manager to’ consider 
what steps will be necessary to implement the 
_ Dew legislation. - 

+ (Sd.) Fforde, 


“ALG, CLD 
It should be remembered that Haifa ig an Arab 
port. The British apparently. have no objection to the 
‘discharge of the arms cargo at that, port. When the 
U. K. was asked to identify Arab personnel who have 
invaded. Palestine and -to say whether the incursions 
were privately organised. or were supported or 
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encouraged by Govertittients outside Palestine, the 
U. K’s answer was an attempted exoneration of the 
Arabs. In fact the British were finding praise for the 
Arab invaders as a stabilising element. 

Having been convinced that their withdrawal 


‘from Palestine was a certainty, the British took great - 
care to effect a dissipation of Palestine’s assets and — 


to see that whatever was left did not fall in Jewish 
hands. 
told the House of Commons, “We certainly did not 
wish to leave Palestine in disorder after the tremend- 
ous and costly contribution Britain: has made in 
‘developing Palestine and discharging our responsibili- 
ties under the Mandate. I can assure the House that 
we shall wind up our affairs in Palestine in a. fair 


and reasonable manner, and I hope“with little suspi-.- 


cion and ill feeling about the arrangemets we make.” 
This was a promise which had been honoured otily .in 
the breach. THe refusal of Britain to permit the. 
Palestine Commission to reach the country until May 
1, two weeks before the scheduled termination of 
the Mandate, was predicated on the intention, as the 
facts substantiate, to dismember the Palestine ad- 
ministration so as to have little or nothing to turn 
over to the Palestine Commission, and to take such 
action as would safeguard British interests after the 
end of the Mandate. In April 1948, the month 


previous to the termination of the Mandate, virtually 


all departments in the Palestine Government had’ 
ceased to function. The exceptions were those like 
the Pafestine Broadcasting Service, the Attorney 
*General’s Office, and Chief Secretariat, which served 
the British primarily. Typical examples of the’ collaps- 


ing public services were the railways and the postal - 


department. This did not come as a sudden develop- 
ment. The Chief Secretary had received a number 
of warnings concerning such an eventuality as early 
as December 17, 1947 from the manager of the 
railways, .Britain was willing to allow this breakdown 
on the assumption that Jewish need for supplies 
would force the Jews to keep roads open for them- 
selves as well as*the British. If the Jews failed, they 
could starve and for military purposes the British. 
could make other arrangements. As early as April 1, 
six weeks before the termination of the Mandate, “the 
Land Settlement Department closed down its offices. 
This was done after the head of the Depariment, a 
* Briton, sold out lands in the State demain to private 
persong, mostly Arabs. Parcels of land in the Haifa 
Harbour Estate were sold by him. All plans and 
documents relating to irrigation projects in Palestine 
were shipped by him. to the U. K. Water installations 
were handed over to the Arab town and village 
councils. Having closed his offices he secured release 
from his post arid has now’ been named by the Tragi 
Government as its irrigation expert. The disruption of 
postal services has ensued as a result of instructions 


to create a vacuum. The Palestine Commission -has” 
British Government with deliberately _. 


charged the ‘ 
inducing a deficit where a surplus existed and thus 
cresting ensuing financial and economic difficulties. 


On December 11, 1947 Arthur Creech Jones. 
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‘Four specific charges in this confection are made by.-' 


_the Commission in its reports submitted both to the. 


Security Council and to thé General Assembly. As. 
one of the méans of creating a deficit, the British 


paid out £300,000 recently to the Supreme Moslem 
Council, knowing full well that the treasury of this 
Organisation represents the war chest of the Mufti. 

In February 1948, a Special law, to amend the 


‘Municipal Corporation .Ordinance 1937, was enacted. 


As a result of this special legislation the three regions 
heavily: populated .by Jews have been placed under 
Jewish control. All the remaining regions have been 
left to the Arabs. The exceptions are Jerusalem, 


Haifa, the Valley of Bzdraelon and Eastern Galilee. | 


Ceded to the Arabs were such important installations 
as the water plants at MRas-el-Ain and Safad. In 
addition, the Arabs- have received most of the 
Government services ‘including Health, Education, 


Social Welfare, Agriculture and Broadcasting Depart- 
ments—services which are 


‘paid for by the taxes 
imposed on the population to which the Arabs, 
constituting two-thirds of the population of Palestine, 
contribute 26 per cent; and the Jews 74 per cent, In 


dividing the assets of the country the British allocated 


for themselves the Haifa enclave with all its services 
and installations, 

While liquidating the mandate, the British have 
concentrated on safeguarding in perpetuity the British 
hold in Palestine in ‘key areas, including Haifa and 
the Negev, in order to insure unitterrupted lines of 
communication by air, sea and land. Early in 1948, the 
Hejaz Railway linking Palestine, Transjordan and 


Syria was transferred by, the Palestine Government to. 


the Government of Transjordan. The explanation 
given was that actually the British Government 
was the Mandatory Power, initially for Transjordgn 
as well as Palestine and therefore was trustee for 
Transjordan. On April 1, 1948, the El Kantara~Rafa 
Railway line was turned over to the Egyptian State 


Railways by the Palestine Government. The Egyptian 
controlled by British. 


Railways system is partially 
capital. Moreover, the Ej Kantara~Rafa Line lipks 
with Rafa in the Southern Negev which has now 
been transformed into a military- base by the’ British. 
By thus disposing of the El Kantara-Rafa Railway 
and the Hejaz Railway, the British Government has 
attempted to seal-off Jewish Palestine from access 
to the outside world. In disposing of the El Kantera- 
Rafa Line to the Egyptian Railways, the British have 
assured themselves a continuous railway connettion 
from: the port .of Haifa to Egypt where their soldiers 
are still stationed. They have also assured’ a railway 
link between their new military encampment at, Rafa 
and their military encampment in Egypt. At the same 
time, by placing this railway link in the hands of 
the Arabs, they have placed the railway access of the 
Jews to the outside world at the mercy of the Arabs, 


_Whe effect of the transactiots is to assure British rail 


connections from Haifa to Transjordan and uninter- 
rupted military links between the military enclave in 
Haifa and the British militarw heoo 
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“which eoatianes to exist: under. the new British Mili- 


~ 
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tary Treaty. with Transjordan, A main military base - 
has been established by the British” at Rafa -at- the 
southern border of Palestine. 


Tripura State and East Bengal Hindus 
Almost submerged under the avalanche of Hindus 
and | Sikhs driven out of West Punjab, N-W. Frontier 
. Province, Sind, Beluchistan and the State.of Bhawal- 
“pur, the Central Government of the Indian Union had 
no time to apply their mind, their collective mind, to 
the problem created by the exodus of East Bengal 
*Hindus from their ancestral“homes. Their agent, the 
- Government of West Bengal, have. been generally 
indifferent to the various issues implicit in this vast 
movement of population, lacking as they did the 
imagination to understand their various factors. In this 
matter, the Ministry under Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
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‘ the Narayanganj Subdivision of Daéca, ‘during 
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letters of Rabindranath Tagore published in. the 
Prabasi and Visva-Bharati monthly to members -of this 
family have borne testimony to their sensitiveness to 
influences emanating from Bengal. Ten years ago wheD 
Muslim hooliganism devastated the Raipura area 
the 
period of Janab Fazlul Huq’s Ministry, when the 
present Premier of East Bengal was in charge of Law 
and Order in‘the Province, the then Raja of Trinura 
had nobly responded to the cry of the distress of the _ 
Hindus affected by the depredations, affording them 
asylum ‘and shelter in “his State. This kingly act has 
built, up a tradition which the present Maharani, the 
Regent of-the State on behalf of the. minor king, should 
be following with’ prescience of the possibilities of the 
future. It is in thig assurance that the Memorandum 
was drawn up giving details of the ‘ planning of the 
State’s resources so that a-million and half of East 


“had been notoriously insensitive. This has generated a - ‘Bengal Hindus may build up a more assured life for 


bitterness, wide and deep, that will in the not distant 
future exact its price. For, it will take time to erase the 
idea that but for the votes of the Hindu members. from. 
Fast Bengal of the Legislative Assembly of undivided 
Bengal, the chances of.a West Bengal Province taking 
shape as part of the Indian Union were somewhat 


remote. 


The East’ Bengal Hindu must,- theratore, fend for 
himself. He must not depend on others to find him 
safety and. salvation, The strength that had ehabled 


. him to live and work through the-terrorism of the 


British regime during the last-42 years and more, the~ 
spirit of adventure that had enabled him to establish 
himself in dignity in every sphere of modern India’s 
life cannet be’ a lost virtue to him. He may not rest 
on his oars like many others in India. Fate has ‘decreed 


themselves and a better life for the- State. ; 
Already. there are a lakh and twenty thousand of 
them in the State, some of whom had- been there’ since 
October, 1946, when fanaticism and greed, whipped up 
by the Muslim League -had disrupted Hindu life in 
Noakhali and Tipperah. From that time, the more far- 
sighted amongst them had decided to staré a new life 
in the State. And the Memorandum is a blue-print of 
what is possible and desirable under the circumstances. 
Of the State’s 4116 square miles only about 16 per cent, 
about 685-7 square ‘miles, are under “settlement,” the 
“reserved forests’ cover 1160-3 square miles, producing 
timber, bamboo and thatching grass; under tea are 
about 18 square miles. ‘Thus only about 43 per cent of 
the total area of the State is “productive and revenue- 
yielding.” Not, even the whole area under “settlement” 


s that he has to take up the burden and the song of a is under cultivation. It has been found that the soil 
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strenuous life in tune with his past, to create and build 
anew. avenues of usefulness for himself and for the 
country whose storied life he- has inherited. This no- 
body can take away” from kim. For, during the last’ 
hugdred years he has helped to build up the traditions 
of better life by. which the Indian of today swears. by 


" and takes pride in. This is the inspiration that will 


uphold him in the immédiate future as it did in the 
past. And it may be that in the inscrutable dispensation 
of providence: the dangers and difficulties that encompass 
“him, today will open a new path beforé him for self- 
fulfilment, for the assertion of his right to live, in 
“dignity and assurance. The clouds of today will float 
away in the sunshine of his faith in himself-and in the __ 
destiny of his people. In this faith. he has to -labour 
and work. 

And we are glad to come upon this spirit infusing 
“the Memorandum submitted to Shri Kshitish Chandra 
Neogy, Minister in Charge of Rélief and Rehabilitation - 
at the Centre, on behalf of the Tripura State Congress 
Relief and Rehabilitation Committee. The royal family 
of Tripura has during the last hundred years been in. 
close touch with reform movements in Bengal. -,The 


of Tripura is very fertile, the 16 per cent of assessed 
land yielding an-annual paddy crop of 65,00,000 maunds, 
about three times the food requirements of the State 
whose population of 6,85,77 occupy only about 125 per 
square mile. The net area sown at present is only 
about 15 per cent of the total area ; if can be imme- 
diately raised to andther 25. per cent. And if this- 40 
per cent are connected by good roads with other areas 
in the State, prosperity unimagined today can be 
reached, and the pioneers who work this transformation 
will be justifying their capacity for organization and 
their citizenship of the State. “The Memorandum indi- 
cated the other possibilities of industrial development; 
the “Tipperah cotton is good enough” for ordinary 
‘cloth, and cotton. mills ‘and khadi production, point -to 
‘a new source of income to the people, both indigenous ; 
and those who have been flocking into’ the State; fish 
culture can be organized on a larger scale in Rudhyala, 
Ompichhera, Baluchhera, and the adjoining marshy 
lands of the valleys of the Goomti, Khowai, Manoo, | 
Dholai and Deo rivers ; sugar and oil production can _ 
be extended, and the State, rich in kaolin, can be the 


centre of a pottery’ industry: The Adibasis given to 





“Shum”, cultivation fave to be creauteat: into habits of 
- plough cultivation ; their custom of “collective farm- 


“ing” can be transformed into co- -operative,.agriculture, : 
"raising: their standard of” life and adding to the revenues: 


' of the State. 


These are: the posaibilitise indicated in the Memo- 
randum. The State of Tripura lies-cut off from the.’ 


. Indian Union by East Béngal. It represents a problem 


. in defence of the integrity of the Union. ‘The Central 


“Government can transform ‘it into a bastion, of its 
eastern marches, into a rampart standing. guard over 


regions that have remained unknown to-us, The East * 
Bengal Hindu can help in this transformation. He is | 
shouldering this responsibility. . 


He fought the challenge of British imperialism. ‘Today ~ . in the mind that the “new depar ture” is moving only 


prepared to share in 


a new prospect of a bitterer fight is ahead of him. He- 
cannot avoid meeting it half-way ; ; the traditions of the 
immediate past built on courage, and enterprise will 
enable him to create a new Bengal in the Indian Union's . 


eastern frontier. _This is the hope -that sustains those - 
election, with the result of Dr. Malan stépping into , 


his shoes ag Prime Minister of the Union of South 


who have played their part and look to the younger 
generation to fulfil the rich promise of the past, 


Territorial Force in West Bengal 

We have seen reports. about the West Hees 
Government taking in hand the raising and training 
of “several units of Junior and Senior Division Cadets 


under ‘the ‘National Cadet Corps Scheme” of the 
Indian Union, We have ‘heard of the training at 
Kanchrapara. of village defenders of the eastern 


frontier of West Bengal. We are sure that much of 
value is being attempted to be done by these arrange- 
menis. But we witness a Jack of enthusiasm in the 
general public .who have not been roused to -the 
necessity of making a supreme effort to get over the 
handicap created by British policy in keeping Bengal 
as a “non-martial” area in India’s scheme of defence. 
A Government and a Ministry in Bengal fully. con- 
scious of their special responsibility 
would have been more enthusiastic in making leeway 
in this matter. And it was with some concern that we 
noticed the indifference of Shri Rajagopalachari and 
of the Ghose Ministry to this matter. 
‘Ministry under Dr. Bidkan Chandra. Roy have been 
more active ; but none amongst its members has the 
tradition in publie life that would inspire him to 
throw himself heart and soul to the task of. “militariz- 
ing” his own people. The organizers of “revolutionary 
patriotism,” of “terrorism” if you must have it 50, 
who could have done wonders in this line of activity 
are hardly to be found in the picture; their lack of 
aptitude in “power politics” appears to be standing 
in the way of their’ playing a significant part in 
shaping a new manhood in their province. Regretiable 
as this development is, we think, there. is yet time to 
make up for the neglect of the last nine ‘months. ‘We 
are emboldened to entertain this hope by the news 
‘sent out of Calcutta to the Press outside on May 24 
last that: 
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-exhibition of such 


‘ih the ‘matter 


“The. present . 


‘et 


West Bengal will have her ..own infatiry, 
armoured car regiment, heavy anti-aircraft, and 
field artillery. regiment. as. also other-. technical 
territorial units. In addition, the railways, port 


authorities and the Posts and “Telegraphs Depart- . 


ment will have their own téchnical units. 

This was decided at a conference held today 
at the West Bengal Secretariat in ‘pursuance -of the 
Government of: India’s decision to reorganise 
Indian Territorial Forces. 

.. The conference was attended by the Premier, 
the Home Minister, the Sub- Area Commander and 
prominent military officers. 

~The training of these civilian units, which will 


begin next winter, will extend from two to three - 


months. Subsequently they will have to undergo 
one month’s- refresher training every year-—APJ. 
This -cryptic annouhcement leaves the impression 


in ‘thé official groove. It is a pity that popular 
enthusiasm is not being harnessed to it. 


“New Regime in South Africa 
The defeat .of Field-Marshal Jan. Suits in * the 


‘Africa, throws the’ Indians resident ‘there from the 
frying pan into the fire. We have our doubts whether 
.the elder sfatesman of the British Empire was kindlier 
than his successor-to-be. The former was bound by the 
words in the Charter of the Transvaal Church that “in 
Church and State there cannot be any equality: between 
white and non-white.” Since those words -were written 
about 75 years ago, white-humanity has fought two 


_World Wars in the name of democracy and equality, 


in the name of thé brotherhood of man. But its heart 


has been denying what the lips uttered. The latest’ 


colour conceit comes’ from the 
Land of the Free, the United States of America,” From 
Columbia (South Carolina) a news item, dated May 
12, flashed it for all the world to take heed of and 


a aty 


prot by. Delegates of six Southérn- Stites to the © 


General Couneil of the Methodist’ Church adopted 
the following resolution, commerfit on whith is “need- 
less beh a ; 
" We are ever mindful ‘of our obligations toe all 
races of people, and in particular. te the Negro race 
for its: spiritual betterment and for eur leadership 
of these people towards Christ within their own race 
structure. 
The Almighty God saw fit, in .-His 
- wisdom, to, segregate. the races" in-the beginning, 
- and we earnestly believe that the Will of God, will 
be best served by continuation of the total segra- 
gation of the black and white races. 
Indonesian Imbroglio an 
During 1947- Indonesia was prominent in the 
world’s news, her fight against Dutch imperialism 


infinite 


drawing to her Asia’s sympathy. But since-the United ° 


Nations Organization’s “Good Offices Committee”. came 
to the islands, being sent thereto to mediate between 
. the Republic Government of Indonesia and: the Dutch 
Government and to arrange for a 
between these two, there has ensured a stalemate 
which the “Good ‘Offices Committee” has not been” 


P 


“cease. fire’ order _ 


able to remove. “The negotiations initiated by -this 
body appears to “have reached an impasse due to 


‘the peculiar ideas of the Dutch. The Mardeka, . 


organ of the Indonesian Information Service, New 


Delhi, published in its -May 5 issue the differences _ 


that preclude an agreement. The Dutch are’ reported 
to have demanded that.“the plebiscite should be held 
not only in the Dutch-oceupied Republican territory 
but also in the territory entirely controlled by the 
Republic” ;, the reason for this demand appears to be 
that “the Dutch Government have recognized de. facto 
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_. 4 The United States, in its own interest, 
should assist in Japan’s industrial- recovery. Japan’s 
industrial products are néeded throughout the Far 
East, which also needs Japan as a market for 
potential surpluses of raw -materials, Japangse 
imports should be shifted gradually from_ dollar 
traders to sterling. traders and the Far Baste 


OE 


— 


>. 


Pa 












as. \ 

- 5. Reduction of .the Japanese merchant fleet 
to 20 per cent of the pre-war tonnage is a seribus 

J-faictor,.in the foreign trade deficit....... 

€# 046. Drastic domestic economic and fiscal reforms 

‘Seabolving great sacrifices will be +required of thé 


x 


“Japanese themselves. But the U. S. Government 





only the Republic Government, not its territory.” 
e This paradox ‘still holds the ground. The 15th able recovery program for Japan.” 
May issue of the paper says that U. S. A. member, From this summary it appears that the Japanese 
Mr. Coert Dubois, is said to be supporting the Dutch are having a better deal than their “Axis” “partners 
stand-point; his proposal considers “the Republican in Europe, fhe Germans. It remains yet to see how 
Government as a political organ only without any they react to this considerate treatment. 
definite territory.” This move in effect would “split up aye * 
Java, Madura snd Sumatra into seven or eight Germany’ s ‘Recovery 
States”, it would effect the “abolition of the Republic —§ The war-time camaraderie of the victorious powers 
of Indonesia.” We know that. the Dutch empire is 4 lies shattered today. And this is one of the reasons why 
satellite to British and U. 8. A. Big Business. The defeated Germany cannot recover from her fall. The 
former is weak today, and the latter has stepped into Big Four—the United, States, the Soviet Union, Britain 
its shoes. We have been hearing of late of the and France—have each a plan of their own by which 
“leadership” of the United States in the modern Germany can be pulled out of economic doldrums. All 
world, of the 20th century being American in a special of them agree that she should consent to remai® 
sense. If the Indonesian negotiations be a sample of weak ; all of them expect her to pay reparations. But 
this “leadership,” then God help the modern world ! 
Japan’s Future : ip ehd, there is the loud controversy. The Worldover Press 
Though an Indian citizen has had ‘the privilege of U.S.A. has brought out an instance how even the 
of captaining the Commission that supervized the “democratic” powers who are supposed to be acting in 
“elections in the U. S. A. Zone of Korea, we cannot “concert against the Soviet ,Union have been playing 
‘say that we in India are fully cognisant of the havoc with German economy. The Soviet Union has 
many developments-in the Far East that sooner or later been following her own plan behind the “iron. curtain.” 
will touch our country and influence its policies, In But the Western powers have been pulling in different 
this matter, Japan lying so low. and silent today, ways. The Rhine is the most important river in Western 
may .be expected to make herself felt as soon ag the Europe serving Holland, Belgium, Germany, France and , 
American occupying forces are being progressively Switzerland ; it is the principal ‘means of transport of 
removed from her shores. At present General Mac- the coal of Rurh out into the world outside. But Allied 
Arthur appears to be having .his own way; adminis- jealousy ‘or short-sightedness have been “blocking the 
trative circles of his own homeland trying to oversee ‘ational use” of the river. Belgian and Dutch ports have 
his activities and their consequences by sending been cut off from their natural hinterland. Traffic goes 
special missions to Japan. One such, a joint Govern- by rail through Bremen for the U.S.A. zone ; for the 
mental and ‘Industrial Mission, headed by Army British zone through Emden and Hamburg. German 
Under-Secretary William Draper (Junior), formed Rhine shipping is denied access to Belgian and Dutch 
certain, appreciations of the situation which have been territory ; as a result, the occupying authorities, 
summarized for the world as below : belonging to these two countries, have to use non- 
tee Soeee ; ote, cud German chipping and pay all expenses in foreign 
and pias ae pec ior eae currency. This sample of administration. high-lights the 
government. IJt-is not handicapped by separate contradictory policies of the Western powers. And it is 
‘occupation zones, as are Germany and Korea,...... no wonder that they should be fighting with so little 
2, Although food, and coal production has been gyccess against the single-poiited Soviet strategy. The 


in the national interest should support a reason-— 


awreee 


rising, industrial output is only 40 per cent of that 


15 years ago. Uncertainty over which plants will be 
taken’ as war reparations has retarded reconstruc- 
tion. Only excess plants should ‘be removed and 
_the Advisory Group found this excess “not great.” 
. 8 Japanese exports have grown to 200 million 
dollars last year, but must increase six or seven 
times to sustain tolerable living standards and 
balance imports,...... : i 


Marshal Plan, heralded with so much hope will, we 
hope, be able to put at end to these confused methods 
of the Western Powers, and enable the German people 
to know where they stand. At present they appear to 
‘be waiting on events, watching with intent attention 
the wranglings of her victors, and thinking of exploit- 


ing their differences. For, in the ultimate result, the 





‘as they cannot: agree with regard to the means to this © 
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German people, eight crores strong with traditions of 
discipline and scientific equipment, will decide whether 
“democracy” or “communism” will win the day in 
Europe. : 


-Qaid- ay ee as a Hi istorian 


B, 
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is utterly contrary to American ideals of democracy. 

The next “goal” is to “protect and develop” U.S,A.’s 
“human resources,” by affording them “equal” oppor- 
tunities for development of their fullest personalities,. by 


ea protecting them from “economic insecurity.” During. the 


“The Indian public. did not know that ‘the Medion"? 18 fifteen years “we. have ereetéd a sound framework 


League’s Qaid-e-Azam was a ‘researcher. into history. 
But we live to learn :, the-Pakistani leader appears: to 
_have undergone a seaichange by his elevation fo. ¥ 
headship of a new State - cut-out -of India ; :hé 
developed unsuspected qualities as a historian! 
new quality in him was displayed on the occasion of 
the. visit of a Iranian.Press Delegation to Karachi. To 
the admiring. ‘members of this Delegation, the Qaid-e- 
Azam is reported: to have thus unburdened -himself, 
according to the editor. of the influential Persian 
paper—Kathan. Z 
A new State of 6,00 00,000: has" ‘come into being 
in India. This’ nation of Persian race and religion, 
was plucked from the motherland from the 
foreigners’ hand: It is time for us to. come together. 
The historians of the Aligarh and the Osmania 


Universities should be able-to throw light on this 
conundrum, They are bound in loyalty to extricate 
their Qaid-e-Azam from this depth-of ignorance. ‘The 
dictum has been issued from Karachi, and it is up to 
‘Pakistani historians to sustain -with arguments.- Prof. 
‘Habib of Aligarh is no gaod in this research business ; 
he has sliown himself to be more a Kufr.than-a Mus- 
lim. .Abont Iran and. Pakistan coming” together, a 
. difficulty -may be created by Afghanistan which does 
not- happen to claim descent from: “Persian race.” 


“State of the Union” Message: 






has 


the United States delivers a message to the -Congress— 
the Senate and the House of Representatives—putting be. 
fore them a picture of the “State of the Union” as it is 
- affected: by world developments and’ as it affects world 
developments. This year at the session of the 80th Con- 


gress of the U.S.A., Mr. Truman told his people: “We . 


can go~forward with confidence. that we are following 
sound policies”, he.indicated the “goals” that his people 
have been striving to reach—‘one of which is world peace 
based upom the principles of freedom and’ justice, and the 
equality of all nations.” About domestic anxieties he 
indicated “inflation”, the rising prices of all commodities, 
“as the “major problem.” The “goal” of securing to her 
citizens “essential human rights” has yet to be reached: 
In view of the present world developments his statement 
carries a special significance and as such we quote from 
it. He referred to Negro disabilities, the disabilities 
suffered by about one-seventh of the 14 crores population 
of the country, when he said: 


This . 


On the 7th of January every year,‘ the President of . 


* of social security legislation”, many millions “are now pro- 


“tected against the loss of income which can come from 


uneraoloyment, old age or the death of the wage-earners.” 
There are “gaps and inconsistencies” in it, ‘it is “only. 
half-finished,” the State has thus a duty to do. 

“Extend unemployment “compensation, old-age . bene- 
fits and survivors’ benefits” to. many more millions. 

The conservation and proper use of “the bounty: of 
our fields, the wealth of our mines and forests, and ‘the 
energy of our waters” is the third “goal” of the U.S.A. 
people arid Adininistration. More comprehensive - know- 
ledge of mineral resources; development of new. supplies 
and collection of stock-piles of scarce “materials “is one 
part -of the duty, combating erosion, building . up soil .. 
fertility, and reclamation of arid lands is another, the & 
third. is the erection of multiple-purpose dams on great 
rivers in order “to reclaim lands, prevent floods, to ex-~ 
tend inland. waterways and provide -hydro-électric power. 
This pnblic power must not ‘be monopolized for private - 
gain.” All these measures will Jead to the fourth “goal” 
lifting the standard of living for all the people by “shar- - 
ing more broadly among our people the goods we produce.” 

The President in his message took pride in what his. 
people had been able to achieve during the past ten years © 
pointing “the way for the next ten.” 


-Today ~14 million more people have jobs than in 

1938. ~ re é 

Oar yearly output of goods and services has in: 
creased by two-thirds. - - 

The average income of our. people, measured j in dol- 
lars of equal purchasing power, has increasdd—after ; 
taxes—by more than 50 per cent. : 

In no other ten years have farmers, bdsinesamen and . 
wage-earners made such great gains. hie, f 

To maintain and improve upon the “amazing” proggess 
already made would require - “that “agriculture, indus- 


1 ® 


® 


>try- and Jabour must move forward together.” 


The. fifth “goal” is 16 achieve “world peace” in which © 
the United States has been: called by.destiny to give a 
lead. The National Security Act passed by the aie 
at its last session maintains the country’s strength. , 
order to stabilise it, secure “a” balanced national ee 
programme”, the Administration has proposed’ “universal - 
training.” But, the United States cannot stand by. itself. F- 
It’ is, therefore, “engaged today in, many international 
activities directed ‘toward the creation of lasting ~ peace- 
ful relations between natioris.” The “substantial. aid” 


) 
Today, however, some of our citizens are still denied~given to Greece and Turkey in preserving their’ “integrity 


* equal opportunity for: education, for jobs and economic 
advancement, and for. the expression of their views at 
the polls. 
protection under our laws. Whether discrimination is 
based on race, or creed, or color, or land of origin, it 


Most serious of all, some are denied equal - 


under foreign pressure” is having had “a powerful. effect 
upon other nations in the Middle East and Europe.” The 
6.8 billion dollars aid to the “European Recovery Plan” 
to be continued for 15 months is motivated, by the sdme 


purpose. 





Ir was reported that when India was competing for 2 
seat in the Security Council of the United Nations, 
some countries refused to vote in her favour apprehend- 
ing that the inclusion of India will mean one more vote 
in favour of the Anglo-American’ Bloc in the Council. 
“Again, in high Anglo-American official quarters there 
is an impression that Pandit Nehru belongs to the 


group of the Reds, and. this certainly does not earn for 


him any favour in their eyes. 

These two sides of the picture are enough to show 
the general confusion in the international field régard- 
ing India’s role in foreign affairs. There are doubts and 
misgivings within our own country ‘also.’ Some have 
been eloquent over India’s status as the Cultural 
Ambassador of the spiritual East to the material 
Western world ; some have upheld the lofty ideal of 
peace and freedom in the war-torn world, and elimina- 
tion of imperialism as the goal of India. But these 
beautifully-coined phrases only make the confusion 
“ worse-confounded, Fs 


Two Camrs 


The Western world today is divided into two clear 
eamps: on the one side there ig the United States of 
America, trying to increase her sphere of influence and 
check the growth of Communist influence, and on the 
other side there is Soviet Russia attempting to 
stgengthen. her satellites in Eastern Europe and other 


areas ; and a battle of nerves ‘between these two rival: 


blocs is already afoot. Britain, in her domestic 
ecohomy ‘trying to make a practical adjustment of 
. private enterprise and state control of .key .industries, 
is closely. allied with America in matters of world 
pokey. 
Now some leaders of our country have suggested 
that India should join the Anglo-American bloc in 
international power alignments. The core of . the 
present world’ politics, they say, is the conflict between 
the U:S.A. and Russia—between Democracy and 
Dicéatorship. . There. is. no doubt about it. 
But, they continue, ideologically U. S. A. stands for 
~freedom, Soviet Russia for complete regimientation. 
And of any policy India formulates, the necessary: 
elements are strength and international alignment. 
Strength implies military power sufficient for her 
defence, ie. the modernisation of her armed forces 
is required “ which involves almost double the 
expenditure which we incur under this head at present. 
More military expenditure means greater industrial- 
isation which is impossible without U. 5. or Ur K? help, 
they conclude,. : 


pa et 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


By KAMALESH DAS GUPTA, 


But admitting the nécpssity of help from U. K. and 
U. 8. A. in building India’s” iadustrial structure, one 
fails to see why that will-necessitate India to become 
their satellite in the international political Set-up. 
We can secure the help of foreign capital and techni- 
cians on equal terms without allowing them to have 
any say in the matter of our economic structure. 


t 


Britise. Stratecy 


On the other-hand, in view of the. developing 
tension among the’ Big Powers, attempts are beitg _- 
made by U. K. autliorities to tie the Dominions to the 
British Defence Policy withiithe Commonwealth of 
Nations. As India is ‘still: a Dominion, it has bee 
pointed out in some quarters that though the sovereign 
rights of the Dominions are given a legal shape by the 
negative clauses of ‘the Statute of Westminster, they 
derive their substance from the practical co-operation 
of all members of the Commonwealth, under England’s 
leadership, for mutual defence. The Round .Table - 
writes in a recent issue : a 4 

“The constitutional right of each Dominion to 
have its own foreign policy, only reflects the evident 
facet that each has its different interest in Huropean 
affairs and in world affairs to maintain. On the other 
hand, their power to act . . is bound up with 
their participation in the Defence system of the 
whole Commonwealth. In the event of a third war, 
it is not strategically conceivable that the Dominions 
will play any part except as the associates of United 
Kingdom. The Commonwealth may be-a plurglity 
in. peace; if it is not a strategic unity in the war- it 
perishes and each.-of its components perishes indivi- 

. dually. But-defence policy cannot be dissociated 
from the foreign policy it supports.” 
The recent news of a probable pentagonal military 
alliance between India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and 
Britain is significant in this context. Moreover, the . 
recent recruitment of Gurkha ‘troops for British Army - 
is another disconcerting fact.bécause this is tantamount 
to the establishment of British extra-territoriality. 
which must necessarily detract from: our sovereignty t© 
that,.extent: ee ; ; 

It is evident that some of us support this view of 
thé status of Dominions. It was also discussed in cer- 
tain ‘quarters that the objective resolution accepted by 
the Indian Consembly declaring India as a Sovereign 
Republic did not, from the legal point of view, clash 
with-her status as a British Dominion. These discus- 


~ sions reveal a particular trend of thought among certain 


sections who are willing to see India’s destiny still tied 
down to. British interests, and in the-ecase of a third 
world war, would like India to take the side of Uncle 
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Sam to crush Soviet Russia and to ensure peace and 
democracy. 


Inpia’s STAND 


Now let us examine the situation, India must 
always take the step best suited to her own interests. 
Tt has been rightly pointed out by Pandit Nehru 
during the Foreign Affairs debate in Domifiion Parlia- 
ment, that the. principle , followed by all nations, no 
matter. whether their polities have got a Red, Pink or 
true Blue tint, is one of pure self-interest. In case of 
any war, India also will not hesitate to take sides as 
her self-interest dictates. And in the immediate 
future, India would do well to keep an independent, 
neutral policy, as emphasised by Pandit Nehru, for her 
own sake. To ‘take an example, the French or Italian 
Cabinet (backed by U. S. dollars) may be suppressilg 
the Communist elements in their respective countries, 
for the safety and security of the state or for anything 
else, but it is not;the interest of India either to lend 
her support for the’ Freich*and Italian policy, or side 
with the Communists. who may be trying to capture 
the State authority by fomenting labour fondle, That's 
simply not our concern. 

Reading news and despatches “of iitotestea powers 
continuously; we. are easily profle to accept their 
analysis of any particular question as our-own, India 
in her present status must devote all her energy to 
make. herself strong and resourceful which alone can 
ensure her an honourable place in the comity of 
nations, and an all-round effort must be made to in- 
crease the military strength which under modern 
conditions dépend on the economic development. 

Formal. independence is not enough for creating 
sanctions for a truly independent policy, ‘and in view 
of the increasing rivalry among the Big Powers, it is 
all the more difficult to maintain such a stand in 
international power alignments, without ‘strong inter- 
nal resources. So the’ first thing, that is required, is 

-to make India strong industrially which alone would 
enable her-to maintain her independent policy 
external affairs. : 


Manvren aes oF Nevrratiry 


Hence the question is not ‘0 much the desirability 
of such an independent policy as thé possibility of 
creating suitable conditions. for maintaining such & 
policy against continued pressure or wooing from. the 
Big Powers. Here, the policy announced by Foreign’ 
Minister’ Pandit Nehru does not help much to remove 


- with Soviet Union . . 


in 
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the misgivings in. the public mind. “We shall be friends 
with Britain,”-he said, “we intend co-operating with 
the United States and we intend co-operating fully 
.. India is not going. to join & 
war if she could help it but if the choice came she was 
going to join the side which was to her interests,” The 
Round Table, ag quoted above, has.shown that there 
is no choice before the Dominions, as regards 


Defence Policy, which must be wedded fo the policy : 


of the Commonwealth. Mr. De Valera of Ireland suc- 
cessfully - resisted this view throughout the last Great 
War. The Defence Policy of a country cannot be 
dissociated from its foreign policy and the foreigd 
policy on the other hand moulds and, reacts on home 
policy. Without freedom in respect of Defence and 
Foreign Policy which is but an extension of a country’s 
domestic policy, the sovereignty of Dominions is 
a misnomer. The recent news that Pakistan is offering 
the Indian Dominion terins pf a military alliance undér 
Field Marshall Montgomery is also significant.in this 
context and it-is also learnt that Lord Mountbatten is 
striving his best to perstiade the Government of India 
to consider this proposal. The British air and naval 
bases in and around the Indian Ocean make the 
situation worse. Much will also depend on our future 


‘relations with the countries of the Middle East and 


with’ Pakistan, which is attempting religious regional- 
ism in the. Middle East. But ethnic, geographic and 
nationalistic sentiments are, I think, too strong now 
in this region to permit of a purely 
regionalism, 

A ‘Monzoz “Docratne’ ror Inpia 


x 


There is a certain section, no doubt, in our country” 


which is eager to see our policy tied to the policy of 
the Commonwealth, in which case India’s Dominién 
Status, miscalled ‘Independence’ becomes a smoke- 
screen. We must guard ourselves against any such anti- 
national policy. Between the two groups of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., there is nothing to choose; while 
the former wields the big stick of Dollar and Atom 


- Bomb, the latter flourishes the spectacle of an absoliite 


totalitarian regime. One crushes you with finance, the 
other with aggressive dictatorship. India, with closer 
diplomatic alliance with the South-East Asian coun- 
tries, must enunciate a Monroe Doctrine of her ow? 
for the coming ten years, and during this period rapid 
industrialisation, of the country must be made wifich 
is vital for our defence, maintenance of independence 


and enforcement of neutrality in world politics. India - 


must not be Bade to bleed for -the cause fs others. 


SOW 
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COMMON MAN IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND - 


. GANDHIAN REORIENTATION © 
By Be BHAKAT PRASAD MAJUMDAR 


No political. doctrine is final and true for all the ages. 
A new political philosophy is necessary for a new 
social order. The ~perspective of social thought 
presented by Machiavelli, Bentham ‘and Hegel was 
appropriate to the age in which they . respectively 
lived. The theory of sovereignty, which dates from 
the sixteenth century, was novel for that age and 
fitted for nearly three centuries. But the moorings of 
aovereignty of nations were strained with the recogni- 
tion of economic interdependence of states, the unity 
. of the working classes, territorial limits, racial or 
national minorities, public health, international migra- 
tion, aviation and prevention of war. In this’ century 
the struggle is not so much between ofe state and 
another, as between Unitary states and Federal states, 
federalisth and internationalism. We will have to wait 
for the solution. In the -modern world Mahatma 
Gandhi favours decentralisation along with inter- 
nationalism. Like others he advocates international- 
ism. But, tinlike others, he thinks of the withering 
away. of the state-for the sake of humanity. 

“My love, therefore, of nationalism or my idea 
of nationalism is that my 
free, that if need be the whole of the country may 
die, so that the human races may live.. There is 
no room for race hatred there. Let that be our 
nationalism”—(Gandhiji in Indian Villages, 1921, 
p. 170). : 

. The existence of a State for humanity’s cause 
has-never been thought -of by any political philoso- 
pher, not even by Plato who also could trace ‘inward 
light’ guiding the actions -of individuals. 

* Unlike- other philosophers, Gandhiji seems to have 
not explicitly stated his view of the philosophy of his- 
tory. But we can glean it from his writings and speeches, 
In an.age when a World State is not merely an idea, 
he believes that the evolution of human. history follows 
the dictations of God. No other political philosopher 
probably has relied more on God’s hand in fashioning 
the process of history. He made a public confession 
of the mistakes committed by the mob at Chauri 
Chaura and Bombay. He saw in those atrocities a 
‘Himalayan miscalculation’. 
was 2 warning from God. 


“God has been abundantly kind to me. He 


‘country may beconie. 


a 


a 


But that turn of event . 


has warned me for the third time that there is not . 


as yet in India that truthful and non-violent 
atmosphere which, and which alone, can justify 
mass disobedience, which can be at all described 
as ‘civil’, ...... God spoke clearly through Chauri 
Chaura.”—(Young India, Feb. 16, 1922). 


God re-incarnated Himself in the - Gospel of 
Swadeshi. 

It is God, Mahatma Gandhi believes firmly, 

who “has provided, in‘all eternity, for the- happi- 


ness of the World. This God has placed each 
human- being in- the environment best suited, for 


the fulfilment of his task. .... We must accept 

what God has given us.”—Kalelkar, D. B., Gospel 

of Swadeshi, Madras, 1922). 

But God is leading us to one particular object. 
That object is the realisation of human unity by all 
living organism in the world. “Human history is 
really a store of unfoldment in terms of spirituality.” 
Man, in each successive stage of progress, works 
better. for humanity. He gradually disowns his own 
immediate circle of parents and relatives, tribe, city- 
state, national state, state whose population belongs 
to the so-called one race: Karl Marx was born with 


‘more love and sympathy and more with a vision of 


human unity than his “predecessors, William James 
unceasingly emphasised with a greater stress the spirit 
of human brotherhood. He wanted to train the human 
character in such a way that each would work for 
others’ welfare, and thence, like Rousseau’s* general 
will, welfare of mankind would become the guiding 
principle for each of us. Romain Rolland had to court 
imprisonment for his*incessant preaching of the prit- 
ciple of ‘love thy neighbour’, of universal co-operation 
and struggling to lead mankind to a-land where love 
reigns supreme and all work for humanity. 

In the. performance of this Herculean task of 
establishing universal brotherliood, Gandhiji believes 
that the common man will co-operate. The Gandhian 
man is not the wicked and selfish man of the days of 
Aristotle and Machiavelli. He is not the Hebbesian man 
searching for -security and self-preservation. “I put 
for a general’ inclination of all mankind, a perpetual 
and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth 
only in death” (Leviathan, Ch. ID. He is almost 
similar to the man observed by Locke, in whom God 
implanted a spark of the divine nature by which he 
was able to discover the law ‘of nature, and the 
principles of right conduct and establish a State. It is 
about this type of man that Tagore wrote on as 
10th, 1921: 

“We are ‘grateful to Gandhi for giving India 
-.@ chance to prove that her faith in the divine 
spirit of man is still living.” =~ 
Man will rely on each other if not at once, but 
gradually. He will try to convince others in the love 
of fellow-citizens. 
- “The man who has faith in. him and the 
strength which follows from faith, does not care 
. if he is looked down upon by others. . He is 
therefore courteous to all, and thus cultivates and 
enlists world opinion in favour of his' own cause.”— 

(History of Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 442). 

“Even if the opponent plays him false twenty 
times, the Satyagrahi is. ready to trust him the 
twenty-first time, for an implicit trust im human 
nature is the very essence of his creed.”’—(bid, 

p. 246). 

The reference to Satydgrahi, one aight argue, 


is 





ans 


almost similar to Plato’s Guardian Class. But a Satya~- 
grahi remaing so when he follows the code, and he 
retires when his duty is over. 

_ Such men are guided in their dations by will and 
not habit, as the Socialists believe. Man will develop 
their will which would reduce exploitation of one by 
another; would achieve independence, and keep thé 
flame of human love. burning. 

“While admitting that man sanaay lives bY 

. habit, I hold that it -is better for him to live by 

the exercise of will. I also believe that men are 
capable of developing their will to an extent that 
fwill reduce exploitation - to. a ah —(The 

_ Modern Review, Oct. 1935)-~ 

So, the will of a good-doer ‘would never. sabindt to 
; the will of the evil-doer. : 

: The indomitable will E- one seats ig 80 

- strong that ‘working under this law of our being 
‘it. is, possible for a single individual to defy the 
whole might of an unjust, empire -and lay the 


‘foundation for that pmpire’s fall or its re- 
generation.” 


Gandhiji’s doctrine of will is like Kant’s j00a: will 
which is the source of moral action, and not opposed 
to reason. The aim of that will is to make life happy 
and dignified for all people and it is sovereign in the 
sense of Green’s general will. But. .Gandhiji seems to 
have prescribed will not. so much for the community 
within a nationality, as for the world-wide community 
and never believes as Green does, that, fear is rather 
anexception than the rule among the motives that lead- 
‘men to behave sociably. “A Satyagraha bids good-bye 
to fear.”"—(History of Satyagraha,. South Africa, p. 246), 

Tt is the faith in human: nature that hopes for 

* the education of the masses, introduction of. dignity 
and division of labour. When the. fervour of Non-Co- 
, Operation Movement declined, Gandhiji said in 1925: 

. “Thdividuals- must cultivate the spirit of ser- 

vice, renunciation, truth, nod-violence, self-restraint, 

patience ete. They - must engage in constructive 
work in order develop those caine 

(Young India, 8. L 95). 

~ But the masses would have to. be educated for the. 
fulfilment of these qualities. 

Just-.as Plato thought it Seetial to iorpanins 
education and. educational system forthe Platonic 
State, so Gandhiji feels that the maladies of this age 

‘- would be cured by a proper.system of education. With 


Plato education culminated in the Idea of the Good, - 


which must permeate the structure of the State, In 
the case of Gandhi: . 
; “As an effect of- -giving an industrial cduanticn ‘to 
the genteel folks and ‘a literary education to the 
industrial classes, the unequal distribution of wealth 
and social discontent will be- considerably checked.” 
As in. Plato so.in Gandhiji’s proposals one should 
be educated from his very childhood. A student can 
enter. the Ashrama at the age of four. He will have to 
_ Temain there for about-ten years in order to complete 
the whole course of study. The courses of study include 
compulsory ledrning of Hindi, Urdu, English languages, 
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and the mother tongue and lessons in history, geography, 
mathematics, economics and Sanskrit. Study of these 
languages and knowledge of the above-mentioned 
subjects would develop the. brain. But in order to 
ineuleate spiritual training and training of the body, 
‘which European education neglects absolutely,.they are 
to be taught agriculture, Apineng and weaving. He 


believes that 


“To develop the spirit is to build character 
- and to enable one to work towards a knowledge 
of God and self-realization. And I held that this 
was an essential part ofthe training of the young, 
and that all training without culture of the spirit 
was of’ no use, and might be even harmful."—* 
(My Experiments with Truth, p. 270). : 
But the exercise of the spirit entirely depends on 
the life and character of the teacher. 


The teacher is as much responsible for the shaping 
of the destiny of man as it was in Plato’s educational 
proposals. The Platonic teacher regulated the feaction of 
the soul on spiritual and physical life by adjusting the 
environment and turned the ‘inward eye’ of the student 
towards light. Unlike Plato, Gandhiji.-preseribes the 
following vows for-the teacher : (a) truth, (b) ehimsa, 
(c) celibacy, (d) control of the palate, (e) non-stealing, 
(f) non-possession, (g) fearlessness, and (h) use of 
Swadeshi articles. The teacher is the keystone of the 
new educational arch. Though “the pilgrimage to Swaraj 
isa painful climb,” yet through the teacher's effort and 


that type of édueation, _Swaraj would be attained, Of - 


course, it would :take’ -time to educate the masses. 
So it would, “but thié type of education would 
conquer the soul and territory, which the Western” 
education of any other political philosophy divorced 
from spiritual education, would not’ be able to perform. 
“It will not, spring ‘like the magician’s mango. 
It will grow almost unperceived like the banyan 
:, tree. A bloody revolution will never -perform the 
trick. Haste here is most certainly. waste.”— 
-(Young India, 21.5.25). . . 
Swaraj can be attained not through warfare but by 
following thase proposals on education. Gandhiji bas 


®. clarified the concept of political independence : 


“By Swaraj I mean the Government: of -India 


aa 


+ “oy 


by the consent of the people as ascertained by the . 


largest number of the adult population, male and 
female, native born or domiciled, who have’ con- 
tributed by manual labour to the service of the 
State. and -also have taken the trouble of having 
their names registered as voters. I hope to demons- 
trate that real “Swaraj will come not by acquisition 
.of authority by a few but by the acquisition of = 
the capacity by all to resist, authority when abused. 
In other_words, Swaraj is to be attained by 
educating ‘the massés to a sense of their capacity 
to regulate and control authority ’—(Young India, 
29. 1. 25). 


The masses would be working not for profit, but for 


the benefit of humanity, ‘love taking the place of greed as - 


the motive.” (Young India, 13.11.24). Being inspired by 
humanitarian motives, none will exploit the other. As 
there is’ not the sense of exploitation, every one would 


¥ 


Ws 


- Masses. 


- is he not right in saying that this 


“e 
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be inhouse according to his capacity, aa tins, the 
necessaries of life- will remain in the control of the 

Though Gandhiji believes.in the equality of all 
men and in their latent divine spirit, yet he has ex- 
plicitly stated ‘that all men do not have the same 
capacity. Those who are more intelligent will earn 
more. But when the accumulation of wealth from earn- 
ing goes beyond the limit, he orders confiscation. 

“T would allow a man of intellect to earn 
more, I would not cramp his talent. But the bulk 
of his’ greater earnings must be used for the good 
of the State, just“as the income of all earning sons 
of the father goes to the common Aomly, fund? 
(Young India, 26.11.31).. 

He also goes deeper into the bien of capitalism, 
ie, accumulation of greater wealth in a-few hands. But 
accumulation is 
possible bécause, “no person can amass wealth without 
the co-operation, willing or forced, of the people 
concerned ?”—(7bid). So non-co-operation is another 
method of check on the growth of capitalism which can 
be followed by the masses, other than that of the . 


‘eoercive authority followed by the State. 


But though all men are not equally capable yet 
everyone should serve the cause of humanity in the- 
best possible way by exercising the talents endowed by - 
nature. The realisation of this ideal would not only offer 


. each an equality of opportunity. but also consequently 


would bring equitable distribution of income. Everyone 
can adhere to each vocation. by the acceptance of the 
Varna-dharma: It is not the:Varna-dharma of the tenth ~ 
or eleventh century India, but the ancient classification 
of society, which bears some resemblance to the Pla- 
tonic classification of the subjects of a State. Gandhiji’s | 
(easte system’ is based therefore on “abnegation and not 
on privileges.” But none .of the classes is free from 
bodily labour, not even the Brahmins, the intellectual 
and spiritual class. Like Tolstoy and Ruski he believes 
that no man should live upon the’ manual . Jabour of | 
others. : 


° “May not men earn their bread by intellectual» 
labour?- No. The needs of the body must be™. 
supplied by the body. Render unto Cheese that . 
which is Caesar’s perhaps applies here well.” 

. “If all laboured for their bread and no more, 
then there would be enough food and enough © 
leasure for ‘all. hen there would be no ery of 
, over-popuiation, no disease, and no such misery 88 
*we see around... . 

“Obedience to the law of bread-labour will 
bring about a silent revolution in the structure of 


society. Man’s triumph will consist in substituting - -~ 


the struggle for existence by the 
mutual service.” Age 

“This may be an ‘inattainable ideal. But we 
need not, therefore, cease to strive for it. Even if 
without fulfilling the whole law of sacrifice, that 
is, the law of ‘our being, we -performed physical 
labour enough for our daily bread, we ‘should go 
a long way towards the ideal. ”__(Harijan, 29.635). 


Thus social equality and economic equitability would 
be achieved. Here one finds a close resemblance with 


struggle for. 





‘the State unless all other means failed, because 


» AAS 


the Marxian doctrine, and an advancement on Plato's 
Communism. Plato’s Communism applied only to the 


-Guardian Class. Moreover, he was not the least con- 


cerned to do away with the inequalities of wealth, nor 
meant to use Government to equalise wealth. Further, 
when modern Communism takes the help of the State 
to bring about the equal division of material goods at 
least in the transitional stage between the overthrow 
of capitalism afid withering away of the State, 
Gandhian economy takes the help “of the traditional 
system. 

As Burke, a loyal Whig,. based ‘his-views on the 
actual settlement of 1688, so Gandhiji primarily an 
ancient Indian Rishi -believes that India must revive 
the sources of her ancient culture. He is able to see 


‘that it was due to. the- steadfast clinging to a social 
. tradition that -ancient* civilisations of India and China 


were able to withstand the -waves of depredation, 
ruthless exploitation. and massacre. That tradition wad 
and ig of village economy, family. inter-dependence and 
village self-government. “To use the homely. metaphor, 
he warns us against the danger of throwing out the . 
baby. with the dirty bath-water.” In this explanation — 
for respect of tradition we find in Gandhiji an Utili- 
tarian who was convinced that what was old was valu- 
able by the , _Mere fact of its arrival at maturity. 
Whereas Burke held that a nation was not an -idea_ 
only of local extent and individual momentary aggres- 
sions and Hegel held that a nation was an idea of 
continuity, Gandhiji holds that tradition ‘and conse- 
quently the life of Man and State emanates from God. 
“We must accept what God has given us; we 
must agcept trddition as coming ffom God and 
regard it as a strict duty to live up to it. To 
renounce tradition would be sinful.” ' 

His deep faith in' tradition as well as in the eomr 
mon man naturally leads him to the early stages of 
Indian history when villages were self-supporting and . 
when there was little of central control. He hopes that 
enlightened men would not need State-made laws to 


- keep them on the right path. The richer classes would 


‘not exploit the poor in that idéal condition, because, 
“Theoretically when there is perfect love there 
must be perfect non-possession. Those who .ow2 
money -now, are asked to behave like trustees 
~ holding their riches on behalf of the poor.” - 
But Gandhiji is fully alive to the fact that trustee- 
ship is a legal fiction. 

- Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction like 
Euclid’s - definition of a point and is equally 
unattainable.” 

If the rich do ‘not see seats, Gandhiji would 
seek the intervention of the State. The State May even 
go to the extent of confiscating their property and if 
necessary, may control the means of production on 
behalf of the masses. “ . 

But Gandhiji would not seek the intervention of 
the 
State.is a machine without soul, and represents Violence 
in a concentrated and organised form. 
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' “The State will, as a matter of fact, take away 
those things, and I believe it will be justified .if 
it uses the minimum of violence. But the fear 18 
always that the State may use too much: violence 
against those’ who differ from it... .. What 4 
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“There is no limit to extending our service to 
our neighbours across State-made frontiers. God 
never made 
31.12,31)8 


those frontiers.’"-—-(Young India, _ 


would personally prefer would be net a centrali- “We want freedom for our country but.not ab @ 
gation of power in the hands of the State but an  _ the expense or exploitation of others, not so as to. 
extension of the sense of trusteeship, as in my degrade other countries. I want the freedom of my 
opinion the violence of private ownership is less country -so that other countries may learn some- 
injurious than the violence of the State.”— thing from my free country, so that the resources 
(Phe Modern Review, Oct. 1935). of my country might be utilised for, the benefit of 
Following Thoreau Gandhiji prefers minimum State mankind. Just as the cult of patriotism teaches us 
ss arfsre d beli ie : ie b ais to-day that the ‘individual has to die for the 
interference an elieves that government is best whic! family, the family has to die for the village, the 
- governs the least.”—(Youny India, 2.7.31). He does village for the district, the district for the ‘province, 
not favour-Plato’s Ideal State, not the good, bad, an Wie Dee for me oe even A gine 
nobler and best states of Aristotle, not Hegel’s and has to be free in order that 1b may die, 1 neces 
: : ; a aes - sary, for the benefit of the world.’—(Gandhiji in 
Bradley s. State with a personality, spirit _and soul = - indann Villages, p. 170). : 
assigning to each -citizen his field of accomplishment, : 
nér the absolute State of Mussolini and Hitler. ae The Gandhian-man does not exalt private interest <= 
clearly states that an omnicompetent or centralised blic well-bei He d aint: Wank the gaiional : 
State would undoubtedly destroy . individuality which OVeT Pubic well-peing. Me Coes not We PSs 
lies ab the aoe we dhe piomiees oF humanity ‘Ag =Prok: desire for self-government and self-preservation within 
Bae calily obsess aie . "his own State—the factors which are responsible for So 
“Gondhii?s ise ception of the State is neither much of. war and the drawing of anachronistic national 4 
. completely like that- of the Anarchists, nor of the frontiers. He is desirous simply of one’s private success 
Communists. It approaches the former with regard in the sphere of economic equitability, and hence be- 
to the aim on political and economic decentraliz@- lieves that one would not encroach on other people's 
ease oul. wil eee bar reer Sul ia “affairs. Even if he encroaches, he does so for the wel- 
Sein abe State.”—(Visva-Bharati’ Quart erly, Vol. fare of the masses not of the sovereign state but 
VI, Part II, p. 172). a citizens of the World State. Such a change in thé policy 
The toiling millions will be sending their repre- of the multitude would not bring about a clash 
sentative for their- governance in the State, They will between one state and -.another, ome race crossing 
be regulating national life. It means that’ political swords with auother, but a World State. It increases 
power rests with the masses, of course, not on the the possibility of the suecess,of the Utopian dreamers, 
ground of a contract. between-the government and like Posel, Penn, the Abbe Saint-Pierré and Leonard 
society as described by Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. Woolf. The poison of Machiavelli, has been ‘pumped. 
Man is ever ready to serve mankind-beyond his out from the blood of the enlightened Gandhian man. _ * 
immediate surroundings. Gandhiji’s nationalism ig not For intellect, as Carlyle said, is like light ; from & = 
narrow nationalism, - 4 


ALCOHOL AND INTELLECTUAL. EFFICIENCY 
By H. C. MOOKERJEE, aa, Pho; 


——-:0: 


chaos it makes a world. _ 





Vice-President, Constituent Assembly of India 


Tose who drink usually fall into three classes. We 
have first, people who drink regularly but limit the 
amount of liquor consumed to such quantities that 
they never show any of the ‘well-known signs of 
inebriety.. Among these come fairly large numbers 
of drinkers among the educated and well-to-do a8 
well as the steadier among the working classes in the 
progressive countries of the West. In the second 
group may be placed what may be ealled the heavy 


drinkers. who usually consume large amounts of alcohol 


regularly. Lastly, we have the class of men who 
whenever they drink, deliberately take liquor in such 
quantities as to become drunk. In fact’ they drink 
with the one and only purpose of getting drunk. Such 
people, not generally in prosperous circumstadces, 


cannot afford to indulge very frequently but they get 


_ drunk whenever they are able to secure morey ‘for 


the purpose. . : ; fe Fe 

An-attempt will be made to show that modewa- 
tion in drinking ‘is detrimental to the intellectual 
efficiency of even those coming under -the first group 
and, after that, to ascertain what effect the consump- 
tion of alccholic -beverages has cn the mental faculties 
of the other two classes of drinkers, viz. regular 
heavy drinkers and ivcorrigible drunkards. 


AtcoHoL ann ImpaIRMent or Invettecrua, Erricmency 


Impairment of intellectual efficiency due to the 
use of alcchol even in small quantities is a matter of 
everyday experience. It is well-known. that, under such 


1, 


mY 
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, conditions, people are eats of making any 
mental effort requiring close atteNtion, concentration 
of thought and execution of decisions arrived at after 
weighing probabilities. The correctness of this view 
has been established by a number of experiments of 
a highly technical nature which need not be described 
here. For the general reader, the experience of Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley secubes below should be enough 
proof. : 
This eminent American shedieal man who, after 
completing his studies in his country, spent some 
years in Germany for post-graduate work, has told us 
#hat he used to drink beer with ‘his fellow students in 
thé students’ club where he spent his leisure hours 
largely because of the facilities available there for 
playing chess. After some time, he found that, when 
playing with an equally skilful opponent when ordi- 
narily the results would be 50 to 50 over a series off 
games, they became 75 to 25 in . favour of his 
antagonist if he drank only one -glass of beer. It 
cannot be denied that the ‘only explanation of the 
bad. show he made when he had taken the very small 
amount of alechol contained in the single glass of beer 
was impairment ‘of mental efficiency.. 


ALCOHOL AND ARITHMETIC 


The two elements which have to be considered 
in all mental-work are first, quantity and second, speed. 
Experiments have shown that work of a more or less 
mechanical nature, such as reading aloud is quickened 
by small doses of alcohol but-that it is rendered “less 
trustworthy and accurate.” All observers are, however, 
agreed that, under the influence of Jiquor, the quality 
of mental work is undoubtedly affected even muiore 
than speed. This is proved by the following summary 
of an experiment conducted by a German scientist in 
the .cighties of the last century : 

“Half an hour daily for six days was utilised 
in adding figures without any alcohol having been 
taken. The ability to add increased, of course, 
every day. On the seventh day, the experiments 
ewere begun under the influence of alcohol, which 
was given for twelve days. In spite of the influence 
of the deftness acquired through the previous day’s 
practice, the capability of adding did not increase; 
but instead it began to decrease very rapidly. On 
the nineteenth day the use of alcohol was stopped, 
and immediately an improvement manifested 
itself ; but on the twenty-sixth day. when the use 
&f alcohol was resumed, a decided decrease in the 
power of adding figures again manifested itself.” 

‘ Sir William Bayliss, the famous, authority, had 
this: in hismind when, in his Physiology of Food, 
he said: 


“After even, sms 11 quentities, the 


wrt 


ability to 


add figures is decreased, although the subject be-- 


lieves that he is doing it unusually well. More- 
over, the effect lasts for as long as twelve hours 
or more.” 

The correctness of the above view was further 


established by the results of a test reported on page 


Pa 


eT) 


243 of Alcohol and Min by the well-kiiown Americal 
medical man, Dr. Haven Emerson. 

- Twenty students each aged 17 years were divided 
into two batches, the first consisting of more and the 
second of less efficient people as regards the correct- 
ness of the, results of ‘sums in mental arithmetic 
worked out by them. Normally, the first “had an 
advantage in achievement of 2:5 per cent” over the 
second batch. 

The first batch was given alcohol in ‘cee varying 
from 10 to 40 grams roughly one-third to one and 

‘one-third ounces per dose, in the course of the 
different tests tc which they were subjected to arrive ' 
at data on which to base the findings. 

Without’ entering into details which probably. will 
not interest most readers, it may be said that these 
tests established the fact that in one, two and three— 
hours after the administration of alcohol, the formerly 
superior first batch did “12 per cent” less satisfactory 
work than “the previously inferior but abstinent” © 
second batch. 

Apart from the fact that. aleohol diminishes the 
capacity of doing ‘mental arithmetic, the following 
incident reported gn the 28th March, 1940, in the 
Evening News of London shows how, under its influ- 
ence, even the power of counting correctly is lost. 
Before proceeding further, it has to be.added that . 
though the driver in question was intoxicated, he was 
not drunk, in the ordinary sense of the word. 

“AC Doliceitan said at Croydon Court on March 
28th, that he tested a driver under the influence of 
drink by giving him 15s. 13d. in loose coins to count. 


“At first the driver said it came to 20s. lad. On 
trying again he. made’it 19s. 6d.” . 


Aiepiee:4 AND Memory S 


As regards memory, the use of alcohol even in 
small doses was found by- Kraepelin to be “distinctly 
hampering.” This German scientist conducted a series 
of tests to ascertain the effect of alcohol on the capacity 
for remembering words and numbers to only one of 

‘Which reference is made below. 

A number of individuals were asked to memorise 
numbers which were written in columns and to repeat 
them again and again till they could be repeated | 
correctly once. According to this gentleman : 


“Tt was found that, without alcohol, 100 figures 
could be remembered dorrectly after 40 repetitions, 
while, under the influence of alcohol, only 60 figures 
could bé remembered even after 60 repetitions.” 


Professor Vogt of the University of Christiana, 
Norway, made tests on himself to find out the effects 
of aleohol upon memory. Stripped of scientific techni- 
calities, the results arrived at. by him may be 
summarised as follows. He committed to memory 
lines of poetry on days when he had not taken 
liquor and on’ days when he had taken as much 
alcohol as one would get from one and a half to 
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three glasses of. beer which, as most will admit, is a 
small amount: It was Found: that 


“On days when he took alcohol, he was not able 


to learn as many lines as he did on the days when 

~ he had taken no alcohol. He found that he forgot 
the lines learned on aleohol days’ much sooner than 
he did the lines learned on the other days, One 
month after the experiment, he again studied the 
same lines which he had almost forgotten and found 
it took much longer to re-learn hs lines «memorized 
on the alcohol days.” 


These -tests prove that; the a ‘does not learn 


ag quickly, even with smalisquantities of alcohol, as-it 
does when no alcohol is’ faken, secondly, that it does 
not remember what has- been learned under the 
influence of alcohol for as long a period-as what has 
" beenslearnéd wher it is not under ats influence. 
- . One reason for the above undoubtedly is that, 
under the influence of alcohol, there is less ability to 
pay ‘close attention. This was proved by. an experi- 
_cament- carried out by another scientist who found! that 
a particular group of people could pay whet may be 
called less careful and close attention after they had 
been given small quantities of liquor than when they 
were sober. It was also proved that. 
“They were not able to remember so well the 


things they heard as they were before (aleohol was 
administered to them).” 


a 
ALCOHOL AND Gonkusare . 


From what has been said above in regard to the 
evil effects of alcohol on some only of our intellectual 
- ‘powers, it follows that it must have injurious results on 
’ the intellectual faculties of school-going people indulg- 
ing in-drink as also that a fair idea of the damage 
suffered may be'gathered from the marks received by 
them in their examinations. 


Such investigations can be carried on best in eoun=* 


tries where wine and beer are easily available and 
where | ‘school-children’ aré permitted and even 
encouraged by ignorant parents and guardians to in- 
dulge in them. Formerly, this was quite common 
Austrid and Itely with -such unfortunate results that 
they attracted the attention of competent men who 
carried on extensive ‘research’ work in this direction. 


Lack of space permits'a bare reference and nothing - 


‘more to two such investigations. 
E. Bayer, a school director in Vienna, made careful 


inquiries to find out the effect of drinking on scholar-- 
In the 


ship among abstaining. and drinking children. 

language of the report submitted by him as translated 
into English by an American prohibitionist, . _ 

“Almost half of the 134 epeininiag children had 

‘ ‘good’ marks. Only.12 of them -had poor marks. 

- With the drinking children, the more frequently 


they used wine or beer, the more the good marks 
.fell off and the poor marks increased.” 


“The next investigation was conducted at Brescia, : 


Ttaly, where the records of 4,000 school-children were 
carefully examined to gather data bearing on the above 


- ete, turning out good work under the 
_with the help of liquor, : -and the assumption that it is 


in 
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problem, These when consolidated yielded the resulta 
noted below: . 


Abstéthers Occasionally Daily - 

Per cent. drinking . drinking 

‘ : iy percent, «percent, 
Good Marks 42-66 30-5 ~ 29-8 
Fair . - 53°49 2418 - 897 

Poor 3-85 27-0 * 30-3 


There cannot be -more. convincing proof that, 
whether in the case of adults or of young people, 
alcohol is positively detrimental to intellectual 
efficiency: . ; OLS 

ALCOHOL For ARTISTS, WRITERS, ETC. - ° 


There is a generally prevalént notion that because 
afew artists, writers, etc., have done universally 
acknowledged good work in spite of being consumers 
of excessive amounts of alcohol, therefore it ‘must be 
helpful to people of this class ‘if they are desirous of 
producing their best work. 

As regards the effects of aleohol in deistintine g00d 


*, 


2 


work among artists, Dr. E. H. Starling has the follow- F 


ing things to say on pagé 189 of his book The Action 
of Alcohol on Man: 


“It is sometimes brought forward ag an argumett- 


in favour of the use of alcohol that some of the - 


greatest artistic geniuses‘have used it to excess, and 
it has been assumed that it stimulated ‘their- 
emotions and imaginative faculties, even if it 
weakened” their will-power, and having made them 
indifferent to social customs and anxieties, their 
aesthetic feelings and passions were enabled: to have 

’ full play. But ‘poets are -born not ‘made, and their 
imagination persists in spite of the effects of 
“alcoholism.” 


te 


As for great writers like Aiiese: Edgar Allan Poe, i 


influence or 


conducive to the production of writings of high literafty + 


merit, the best answer was given by Sir Victor Horsley. 


“in his contribution entitled “The Effect of Aléohol on. 
‘the Humah Brain,” published in the British Journal of 


Inebriety for. October, 1905, from which the. following 
lines are extracted : 


' .“Thére ig no foundation whatever for the view 
that alcohol by its action on the brain enables the 
mind to work more quickly. . 

“Alcohol even in small. quantities interferes with 
the highest functions: of the brain . . in large 
quantities’ it abrogates the controlling power of the 
brain and cerebellum.” 


. Here Sir Victor Horsley was sialyine seen 
prea of the correctness of the opinion expressed by 


Schiller nearly .2 century-before he penned the ‘above $e 


lines. This great German poet had said, “Wine invents 
nothifg ; it only blabs it (foolishness) out.” Goethe 
also repeatedly declared that the so-called stimulation 
of poetic. ideas through the -use of alcohol “sould 
produce only a forced inferior creation of ideas.” 


.- ALCOHOL AND INTELLECTUAL ProFUNDITY 
It igs not often that ordinary people realise the 


extent to which the powers of conception and judgment. 


t 


Pe 


are afiected adversely. by alcohol. Here and there, 
hewever, there are exceptions as for instance when we 
find Herbert Spencer saying in his own peculiarly 
pedantic way that ; : 

“Incipient intoxication, the feeling of being jolly 
{due to moderate use of aleohol), shows itself mo 
failure to form involved and abstract relations ol 
ideas.” : 

As a matter of faet, in the highest and most purely 
intellectual type of thinking where scientific conclusions 
or considered judgments are called for, alcohol appears 
to be unfavourable te creative work. Thus we find Dr. 
E.H. Starling saying in his Action of Alcohol on Man: 
° “T do not think . .« . that aléohol would faci- 

litate the solution of the more complex intellectual 
problems, or the formulation of great generalisations 
‘of science.” 

This was gaid Deans Dr. Starling was aware that 
the value of. intellectual judgment in the spheres 
referred to by him depends upon our power of recalling 
experiences, comparing possibilities and using what has 
been called “the associative links of the brain” in their 
elitirety. This is not possible because the use of alcohol 
cuts off, either wholly or partially, some of the more 
important of these links, thus limiting the scope of 
mental vision. : 

This limitation of the range of thought is a matter 
constantly observed in daily life. While any mental 
effort demanding the immediate recalling of an event 
or of an abstract idea or thought becomes somewhat 
difficult, conversation on commonplace topics can be 
carried on in spite of the slightly fuddled condition of 
the brain due to the moderate’ use of liquor, This’ hap- 
pens as the powers of mental observation of persons 
in this, condition are not fully available on account of 
the partial inactivity of some of the higher centres. 
® The distinguished mathematician Helmholtz, re- 
garded as one of the greatest observers and thinkers of 
the last century, noted in himself and described- for 
our benefit the effect of the smallest-quantity of alechol 
in impairing the highest powers of thought and con- 
ception. While describing in the course of a speech 

smfde by him at the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday, the conditions under which his most abstruse 
scientific ‘thoughts had matured, he said : 

“They were especially inelined to appear to me 
while indulging in a-quiet walk in the sunshine or 
‘over the forest-clad mountains, but the smallest 
quantity of aleohol seemed to scare them away.” 

The views of this nineteenth ccntury savant were 
confirmed by Professor Huxley who was ‘not a teeto- 
taller. On one occasion when he was asked whether he 
found alcohol “helpful when engaged in intensive 
intellectual work, he said : 

“When I have to do “good or original brain 
work, I always decline it (aleohol) ; IT become a total 
abstainer for the time being.” 

~In the previous pages, reference has been made to 
only a few of the investigations carried -on by scientists 

§ ice. ae ; 
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interested in ascertaining the effects of using smail 


amounts of alechol on mental effigiency. While they . 


have approached the problem from différent angles, it 
cannot be denied that the results arrived -at have, 10 
every itstance, shown beyond any doubt that intellec- 
tual impairment invariably follows the consumption of 
liquor even’ where ‘extreme moderation is observed. 


° 


; Drnvxinc AND Business Erricrency 


The British Alcohol Investigation Committee has 
stated that even moderate, drinking is-responsible for 
a change, naturally temporary, in man’s mental attitude 
without any indication of signs of drunkenness “in the 
full ordinary sense of the’ term.” Under such circum- 
stances, the~Committee pointed out, those who do 
business with him haye to deal with ‘ote “whose mind 
lacks temporarily its: normal factor of judgment and 
conspicuous elements of-~ self-control.” 


enough to exploit the situation which develops under 
this contingency, he can always do so with absolute 
impunity and much profit. ™ - 

Apart from the serious disadvantage. which the 
businessman invites by his drinking, it is also a, fact 
that, at least occasionally, such a man‘being dimly 
aware of his itvability to think effectively and to arrive 
at correct decisions qttickly, is inclined to procrastinate 
and, in fact, to be averse to deal with matters requiring 
immediate “attention through fear of making mistakes. 
When he fails to correctly realise his mental fogginess, 
he makes’ erroneous decisions often to the detriment 
of his financial interests. Such a person in the language 
of the Committee mentioned above, diminishes his 
powers of 


“accuracy Ge the transaction of business), tactful - 
handling of colleagues and subordinates, punctuality, . 


reticence in matters of confidence and an additional 
source of friction is brought to complicate the rela- 
tions between employer and employed.” 


‘Manufacturers and distributors of beer, all very 


4 


It is a self- 
‘evident truth that if the other party to some transaction 
in which such a man is taking part is unscrupulous, 


clever men, are aware that drinking is a bar to business — 


efficiency. It is therefore that they recommend that 
those who sell liquor should not drink. The author of 
Educate for Total Abstinence quotes a writer in a 
liquor trade journal who said : 


“Tt is your business’ to ‘sell beer, but if you 
know as much as “you ought to know, you will never 
‘drink it.” ; 

‘The above advice was given because these met 
have come to recognise the fact that, with intehsifica- 
tion of competition, the demand for all-round efficiency 
in an ever-increasing measure is being made on those 
engaged in the production and sale of goods and 
services and that even moderation in drinking seriously 
reduces the businessman’s power to handle his pro- 
blems promptly and correctly. : 


ae 
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Errects on Recunar Heavy Drinkers ~ 


From what has been -atated above about the in- 
jurious effects of even moderation in drinking, it hardly 
seemg necessary to say much in regard to the evils 
incidental to the habitual consumption of large quanti- 
ties of liquor. Reference must, however, be made to the 
investigations of two eminent German scientists. The 
first. of these, Dr. Bonhoeffer reported in 1905, that he 
had noticed “stupidity in perception” among habitual 
drinkers of large quantities of Germany’s national 
liquor, beer. Such people, he further observed, 

“comprehend everything badly ; 

concentrate on any special abject j 
becomes bad.” 

The second German scientist, Kraepelin, who sub- 
mitted his first report in 1906, in Der Alcohol in Mun- 
chen in which he had stated that people consuming 
regualrly large quantities of. beer slowly developed 


their memory 


mental stupidity, went on with his investigations which 


reached their culmination early in 1909. ‘The results 
were communicated to Psychiatric. The two outstanding 

facts which he dealt with in his paper were that he had 
noticed “a, considerable réduction in their mental 
faculties” and that 


they are unable to 
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“After giving up the use of. alcohol entirely, 
even when previously only small quantities had been 
taken, a marked increase of mentality takes place.” 

Tue Incorricisue Daun Karp 

With reference to the third and last class of men 
consisting of those who get drunk whenever they can 
afford to do so, it has been held that as these people 
indulge in excessive quantities of liquor from time to 
time, the aléohol-free intervals between drinking boute 
enable them’ to recoup their physical and mental 
health. While this may be accepted as true within 
certain limits, it is far from correct to assume that 


wv 


complete and perfect recovery from all the evil effects - 


of indulgence in drink takes place in every case. - ° 
Apart from’ the physical damage which may be 


suffered from imperfect recovery from past excesses ~ 


and with which we are not concerned here, Kraepelin 
found in the case of a particular individual that even 
after total abstinence lasting for a fortnight imme- 
diately following a drinking bout, there was “consider- 
able reduction in conceptive power.” 

There thus seems some justification for the view 
that repeated bouts of drunkenness ultimately lead to 
intellectual slowness if not to deterioration because 
recovery from their effects is never perfect or complete. 





- DEFENCE OF INDIA 


By Da. C. SIVARAMA SASTRY 


Some time back Mr. Creech Jones, the British colonial} 
secretary, ‘unfurled a plan for the development- of 
colonial defence at a cost of over ten crores of pounds. 

Mr. Arthur Graéson, A. P. A. staff correspondent, 
from London reported on July 28rd last year 2 
deviation in the British- line of defence along its 
Empire communications. . 

At a Far Eastern Conference neld in- Australia the 
British delegate announced his Government’s deter- 


mination to maintain her position in the Far East.- 


This evidently shows that Britain is intent upon 
continuing her imperial policy in the Far East parti- 
cularly in Malaya and Borneo. She will stick up to 
her plantations, mines and other economic resources 
in the Singapore zone. s 

Singapore is the pivot of Asian communications 
and defence. Malaya to its north-is full of deep 
rivers, fine harbours, and military bases which will be 
most suitable for any foreign power to use. as bases 
against India or ag a matter of fact against any other 
Asian power. ; 

In modern warfare the co-operation of local popu- 
lation is absolutely needed and if it were hostile no 
power on earth can withstand enemy aggression. 

The British have hitherto been playing one com- 


thunity against the other in Malaya. 
scheme of a federation is betrayal of democracy agd 
continuation of economic - exploitation under the 
regime of the Sultan stooges. 

Egypt is demanding the British to quit Si soil. 
Palestine too is hostile. Thé. hostile attitude of. the 
Muslim nations in the Middle East coupled with their 
own economic helplessness at home forced Britain, to 


withdraw from the Middle East in order to allow . 


the great power of the US.A. to have a direct trial of 
strength with Russia. The recently disclosed Russo- 
German wartime document clearly points ‘out Russia’s 
lustful ambitions too in the Middle Est, 

At a future date the destruction” or at least the 


Their present . 


blocking up of the Suez canal may save Asia from the.- 


spreading up of flames of the Western conflagration. 
During the first Great War such a plan.of action was 
thought of by the British but it was never executed. 
‘Britain has to keep up its communications up to 
Australia for her own purposes. Consequently, she is 
developing a new defence chain of aerodromes, ports, 
and railroad communications along the South African 
coast. In South Africa, the ruling population is of 
British origin. The industrial concerns and commercial 
companies are joint enterprisers, Britain can always 


bank ‘on the economic ard military co-operation of 
the South African Government. 

Under the circumstances, what is India to do. Is - 
she to remain disinterested ? 

If she wishes to sink or float with the destiny of 
Britain, the safest course is to be within the Empire. 

But Britain is till sticking up to its old. policy of 
colonial exploitation in the Far East. 

Britain’s hand in the division of India is an open 

secret to any student of polities in India. The British 
policy of paralysing the administration in order to pro- 
' mote communal riots, which in turn led. toe the bifur- 
«ation of India is still fresh in the Indian mind It 
was only through the patronage of the British that the 
Dutch could land back and get established in Indonesia. 
Therefore, what guarantee is there that at a future 
‘date by taking sides in Indo-Pakistan disputes the 
British may not make a stage back as an Anglo- 
American ruling power. The recent international power 
politics are indicating “the possibility. of an Anglo- 
American amalgamation of power. 

Tndia has still to build up its economic and military 
power. Any immature jumping into power polities will 
lead to her ruination. 

: it is urgently needed in India’s own interest to 
throw off the British yoke and formulate an altetnale 
way of defence. ? 

Britain has placed India in a very peculiar, ‘position. 
Leaving the Empire defence ring, we find “ourselves 
stripped of all the farther and natural points of defence, 
viz., Aden, Colombo, Singapore, and last but not the 
font the Khyber Pass, These points are hereafter to 
be viewed with caution since they are no, more our 
defence points but weak points. 

’ The creation of Pakistan, on extremely communal 
g@unds has come to be the deepest stab wound to the 
heart of India. 

: The Indian line of defence receded from the 
natural point of defence in the Khyber Pass to a vast 
line of -200 miles in the Punjab. 

The extremely communal regime in Pakistan will 
hafe violent repercussions in the Indian Union. 

Heonomic co-operation will, in course of time, be 
impossible with Pakistan in spite of the fact that India 
will be a secular State. 

Pakistan without having any industry or cca] can 
not count on its wheat and jute to balance its budget 
for *more ‘than five years. 

Eliminating the possibility of getting any capital 
from India, the only other source on which Pakistan 
can court is the American capital. American capital 
precedes American military bases. Pakistan may be 
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made a base against U.S.S:R. by America, This will 
be a danger to India since Pakistan is our next 
neighbour. : : 

The British are in the diplomatic field doing their’ 
best to get Pakistan align ‘herself with the other Middle 
Eastern Muslim” powers that are tending to be anti- 
Russian. Forther, Pakistan is the result of a nefarious 
theory that Muslims all over the world form a nation 
irrespective. of the geographic units wherein they: are 
living. Rail-road communications are being Berens 
from the Middle East to Karachi via Kalat. 

While danger is lurking in every sphere we the 
Indians will have to chalk out a cautious but well- 
planned system of defence for our existence. A strong 
India will also be a sure Protection to any weak Asiatic 
nation. * 

By remaining a , secular state India can + ieee to 
win over the goodwill and co-operation of the Far 
Eastern nations of Malaya and Indonesia which have 
a Muslim population with the ancient Aryan culture 
intact. 

Co-ordination with Burma, Siam, China and other 
Asian nations in defence and the development of rail- 


‘road communications throughout the length and breadth 


of Asia will save Asia from the present tragedy of 
encirclement by the imperial powers on all sides. Co- 
ordinated research in the manufacture of specialised 
implements of war is also desirable. 

Ceylon’s goodwill should be won over by assuring 
protection, independence, and even economic aid if she . 
would ‘mergé her defence with that of India for 


‘external purposes. 


Nagpur should be the military capital of India. A 
chain of communications, air. bases, and military units 
must extend from. there to all outer points of India. 
In modern warfare it is only the depth of defence that 
will save rather than a single line of defences like the 
Maginot or the Siegfried -lines. 

A road along the Western boundary with regular 
"patrols should be established. A similar one around 
Eastern Pakistan’ is essential for our safety. 

‘Special stress must be laid on secular education 
to children to subdue communal passions. Peace at 
home is essential for defence outside. 

Goodwill of the ‘erstwhile colonial countries can 
be had only-by sacrificing some of our capital interests 
therein, where they go counter to the interests of those 
countries. 

Militaary education to every kisen, worker and 
student shall be our aim. to deserve the hard-earned 
freedom we have had after so- much of sacrifice and 
turmoil. - Las eer BA 
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-GANDHIAN ECONOMICS ; 


: . 

Maxatma GANDHI, a great teacher of India and of 

mankind, preathed and practised great. ideals of life 

and living. His teachings are known as .Gandhism ‘or 

, the Gandhian, way. His economic ideals are a- unique 

contribution to the’ economic thought of our age and 

show.the real way to peace, happiness pnd freedom to 
war-weary miserable mankind.: 

_ Gandhiji was not an economist. He was a moralist 
or a saint or a great teacher and so he looked upot 
economics from the moral and spiritual ideas of life 
which, mattered him most. He, therefore, questioned 
the justness of the modern economic theory and 
practice. The~end of all economic activities. under 

: capitalist competitive economics is ateumulation of 
wealth and abundance of material goods because 
wealth and material welfare’ are said to’ be the main 

“end of life. Man ‘has become a ‘wealth-seeking 
individual ; wealth is his supreme good and real God. 
It is still said in Capitalist U.S. A. that the dollar is a 
. fact and God is a superstition, Thus modern economics 
is non-moral. Its goal is not real human welfare and 


veal happiness of all. It lacks a -moral principle and 


so has -brought economic chaos and even -self-destruc- 
tion. Prof. R. H.. Tawney in his book The Acquisitive 
Society emphasises the need of a moral purpose. Prof. 
BE. H. Carr in his book Conditions of Peace describes 
the modern  world-critics | as- fundamentally moral. 
Divorce of morality or ethics from’ modern economies 
has ‘produced. great evils like poverty in the midst of 
plenty, - callous exploitation, greed: for markets, 
imperialism and wars, liquidation of democracy and 
even destruction ‘of civilization. Gandhi ~ rightly 


“diagnosed the real diseade of the’ moderh world and- 


prescribed a sovereign remedy. He emiphasised most 
vigorously that ethics and economics could never be 
- divorced and that man was the supreme consideration 
with “him.-Man was more than moiey. Respect for 
human personality was his central theme ard hence 
he pleaded for human welfare or real happiness of all 
as the goal of economic scicNée- and ‘the criteria ‘ot 
economic, progress. Gandhiji said: : 


“Economics that hurts the ‘moral well-being of 

- an individual‘or a nafion is immoral and there- 
- fore, sinful. “Thus economics that perMits ole 
country to prey upon another is immoral,” and 
added, “the values of an industry should be gauged 
less by the dividends it pays to its sleeping part- 


ners than by its effects on the bodies, souls and. 


spirits .of the -people employed in “it.” 


Such 2 moralisation or revolution of our economic 
standards is a vital necessity of our times for all seem 
to yecognise that the _mnajor world crisis is not merely 
military,, political nor economic ‘but fundaméntally 


moral. -‘Sir Radhakrishnan also says the same thing ~ 


and wants spiritualisation to save the world heading 
for a disaster. It is necessary then to emphasise 
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Wwelfare-economics of Gandhiji with the -guiding 
principle of respect for every human personality. 

The second principle of Gandhian economics is 
economic simplicity or limitation of wants. Gandhilji 
told us that real happiness did not consist in the 
abundance of material goods nor in the multiplication 
of wants and’. their satisfaction. The ideal of the 
Western people is bodily welfare and so they believe. 
in multiplying wants and in satisfying them at all 
costs. The Indian ideal is different. It is plain livinge 
and ‘high thinking. It is also the real Christian ideal. 
Gandhiji pleaded. for this ancient ideal of economic 
simplicity or simple life in order to securé for us real 
happiness, sclf-development, economie and political 
freedom.and social welfare. The craze for material 
welfare and money led: to capitalist greed, exploitation 
and- wars. Economic simplicity will cut at the root of 
capitalism, the enemy of mankind. It will guarantee 
economic independence, self-sufficiency and will pave 
the way for the healthier and’ saner ideal of cottage 
industrialism. Was not Gandhiji - himself _ the very 
embodiment of this ideal ? 

The third idea was emphasis’ on. epodiclied ‘for 
use, for -consumption and not for profit. This is also 
the socialist ideal. Capitalist production. is- based oD 
profit-motive. Profit is its central guiding force, No 
profit, no production. Millions will starve but producers 
will not -produce or sell without profit. Five, earth- 
quakes and wars‘afe welcomed by. the profit-secking 
capitalist system though they ruin humanity. Goods 
will be destroyed to maintain price.” Production will 


be restricted to maintain profits by creating artificial 


scarcity of supply. This is anti-human, non-morl 
economies, and Gandhiji, spared no pains to denounce 
it. He, therefore, advocated decentralised industrialism 
based on human values and elimination of profit- 
motive and greed. The socialists rightly value ‘produc- 
tion ‘for consumption but Gandhijji went much further 
and championed the cause- - of humanisation. * of 
economic science. Socialist philosophy is material, the 
Gandhian’ economic and social - philosophy is moral 


 and- human. The socialist ideal is economic ‘plenty 


and maxiinum. material welfare and production rather 
than human welfare, happitiess; freedom arid develop- 
ment of personality. The socialist ‘ideal is based? ‘oB 
force or violence which is inconsistent with - true 
freedom. and happiness, 

‘The. fourth important Gandhian concept is non- 


tw 


violence. This is ‘an ethical idea but it-is the basis .of . 


economic independence and: economié justice. With- 
out non-violence there can be no peace, happiness, 
freedom and development of human personality. 


Violence breeds violence, The- suppression of Hitler 
may give rise to a super-Hitler. Socialism, therefore, . 


cannot solve the, problems-of peace, democracy ‘and 


- happjness as it is based on violence. Russian socialism 


1 
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or Serene: is the striking proof of this. It is turning 
anti-democratic and imperialist. Well-known friends 
R. Masani and, Louis Fisher pro- 
nounce this statement. According to Gandhiji, the 
failure. of Western democracy was due to its non- 
acceptance of non-violence as the basic social value. 
Appeal to force must be given up. Non-violence will 
eliminate greed, develop fellow-feeling and respect for 
human personality, and will ensure freedom and peace, 
the requisites of real happiness. Socialists maintain 
‘that democracy is not possible without socialism. 
Gandhiji went further and said that both socialism 


-@and democracy were impossible without non-violence. 


The fifth “economic idea of Gandhiji is sanctity 
and dignity of labour. He looked upon work as the 
law of nature, praised all work as sacred and’ noble 
and glorified manual labour. He condemned idleness 
as the greatest enemy of mankind. He disliked the 
lure of leisure. He called it a dangerous moral trap. 
He taught people to respect manual labour, to live by 
honest. labour by his own example; Khadi was the 
symbol of the dignity of human labour atid: fellow- 
feeling. . 

The sixth important idea is - his attitude towards 
machinery. The place of machinery, the monster and 
master of our mechanical age,. is subordinate in 
Gandhian economy. As man’s happiness, freedom and 
personality were ‘points of supreme importance with 
Gandhiji, he strongly disliked’ the mad craze 
machinery and vehemently pleaded for its limited 


use. Machinery was exploited by capitalists to exploit ~ 


labour and consumers.- It brought unemployment, 
“mioral degradation, wars and so on, which still plague 
mankind. Socialists would nationalise the use of 
machinery to end capitalistie exploitation and yet 
Gandhiji detested them and their indiscriminate. use 


“as they reduced men to machines, killed their finer 
brought new slavery, 


‘feelings, deadened their souls, 
dictatorship of experts and maltagers and’ encouraged 
violence and greed. But Gandhiji was not a mad 
idealist. He always would. welcome simple machines 
which saved unnecessary human labour and helped 
crores of people. He welcomed sewing machines, 
electiicity and called -the spinning wheel a piece of 
machinery, -He ‘never. tolerated . the use of machinery 


to replace. human labour: which was available in plenty’ 


and which remained ‘unemployed. Machines should 
neVer replace and degrade matchless human machines. 


“In a country like India where there are -sevelty mnillion 
unemployed persons, the large use of machinery is, . 


‘according to him,.. anti-social and anti-human. So 
‘ Gandhiji emphasised cottage industries with simple 
machines and yet he was wise and practical enough 
to. allow the use of heavy machinery for big key 
industries of India. Prof. Agarwal of Wardha hag pub- 
lished a plan known-as the Gandhian plan on the basis 
of Gandhiji’s economic ideals and ideas. Gandhiji 
accepted it. It 
economists and - thinkers, 


e- 
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for . 


received a great support of many © 
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Lastly, Gandhiji’s -jdeas on distribution and 
private property are noteworthy. We have seen that 
his economic ideal is simple decentralised industrial- 
ism. With. decentralised productiéh and ideal of local 
self- sufficiency, there will be automatically décentral- 
ization of property and problem of distribution will be 
quite easy. There. will be no inequitable distribution, 
and glaring inequalities, because. capital will. be 
dethroned:,from its dictatorial position in production 
and honest labour will rule the economic activities 
along with the principle of economic equality to 
which Gandhiji attached ercatees importance. He 
said : ; 
“Economic equality is is the eombar Key to non~ 
vielent independence . It means the levelling 
down of the few rich in ‘whose hands is con¢en- 
txated the. bulk of the nation’s wealth’ on the one 
hand, and the levelling up of the semi-starved 
naked fillions on the other . The contrast 
between the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
hevels of the poor. labouring class nearby cannot 
last a day in a free India in which the poor will” 
enjoy the same power as the richest in the land.” 
But a moralist like him will mot kill the capitalist 
but will give him a chance to improve and Serve 
society. He would reduce all the evils of private 
property, ‘eliminate the. influence of property and 
capitalists in production~and in society but he would 
not- vote for the total abolition of private property ~ 
like the socialists. So he made a gift of the idea of* 
the ‘trusteeship’ of the capitalist. The capitalist. or 
a man of property must reduce himself to the position 
of a trustee of a certain property and accept all the 
limitations implied in the idea. Yet the capitalist must 
have no chance of exploitation and so he allowed him 
to keep twelve times the minimum only, much less 


_ than the Russian margin of even 1 +o 80 in incomes, as 


Mr. R. Masai points out in Socialism Reconsidered. 
Wages naturally then with the ideal of economic” 
equality will be just, fair and human, The Labour 
Minister at the centre under these influences has 
introduced the Minimum Wages Bill for certain indus-- 
trialists with the principle that no minimuni wages, 
no industry. S : 

Thus Mahatma Gandhi-tried to revolutionise our 
economic ideals and standards of values for the cetral 
human ideal of the development of personality in the 
atmosphere of freedom. The national government 
must slowly but surely plan for Gandhism. Then 
and then alone ‘the challenge ‘of socialism in India 
can be effectively met and the danger of capitalist 
domination eliminated. ‘Freedom or Plenty’ is to be 
chosen by us as the author of Gandhism Reconsidered 
well. puts it.. Gandhiji chose thé former. We in India 
cannot forget his lessons and humanity too must 
follow him if it wants to survive. Let us remember 
his immortal words: ; 

“India’s destiny lies not along with the bloody 
way of the West, of which she - shows signs of 


’ tiredness, but along the bloodless way of peace 
that comes from-a simple godly -life.” - 








‘SWITZERLAND FACES AN ISSUE 


By MARIE H. ALLEN 


“From Military Service #0 Civilian Service’ was the 
title of a challenging article published in September, 
1945, by Suisse Contemporaine, s leading intellectual 
mionthly of Lausanne. The time had come, the author 


believed, for Switzerland to effect an arrangement, 


already established in several countries, whereby con- 
scientious objectors could fulfill’ their duty to the 
national community without war work of any kind. 

Rene Bovard, the writer of the article and also 
editor of the paper, has now served a sentefce of three 
months in prison because he felt he must “sign the 
article” with his acts. A first lieutenant in Division I 
of the Swiss army, former instructor of recruits, and 
former adjutant of'a frontier battalion, he had refused 
last summer to present himself for a six-day officers’ 
training course, 

In a letter to the regimental commander, M. Bovard 
“had asked to be allowed-to give “a service conforming 
to my convictions,” In some humanitarian work for 
longer period than that required for military studies. 
The army authorities made a surprising response, one 
which implied the possibility of a change; they could 
not grant. the request “in the present state of legis- 
lation.” When M. Bovard failed to appear for the 
training, he was prosecuted, according to the- military 
code, for refusal to serve. 

The case was-of more than pulttians significance. 
M. Bovard represented in a striking matner both 
loyalty in military service and leadership in high 
devotion to humanity. Since ‘the end of the war, he 
had been conspiewously active in the work of the Inter- 
national Red Cross and director of information for 
“Don Suisse,” the unselfish movement for merey and 
restoration through which his country, neutral -in arms, 
is aiding suffererg from the conflict. In his magazine, 
which is dedicated to the “spiritual defense of the 
nation,” he has tried to arouse intellectual circles to 
greater responsibility towards the questions which 
agitate the world. His attitude towards his military 
- Servite was expressed in his statement that-“I do not 
know what our courage might have been in the supreMe 
test, but I know that our fidelity was unquestionable, 
that we were determined to do everything in our power 
to preserve our country from the horrors of war.” 

The trial was dramatic, The hall where the military 
tribunal was held was packed with people who, while 
not unanimous in agreement with M. Bovard’s point 
of -view, had come t6 show their sympathy. None of 
the lieutenant’s comrades of the First Division would 
conduct the prosecution, so a major from the Second 
Division was appointed. 


‘time tof active service would have constituted a 


The witnesses were men who held important posts: 
the President of the Geneva Council of State, along 
with university professors,. testified to M. Bovard’s 
patriotism, loyalty and idealism? a former superior in 
the army declared that though Lieut. Bovard “was no? 
a military man and did not try to become one, as a0 


wofficer he was disciplined and devoted.” 


When Rene Bovard himself‘ took the stand, he 
reviewed his military career. 
instructor in the armed forces in 1927. to manifest his 
attachment to the national community. It was not until 
the world. was at war that, through intense internal 
struggle, he had come to the grave decision that he 
should refuse further- military service. It did noé seem 
the time to take this extreme stand when the country 
was in such a critical situation. Therefore, he kept his 
post until after the war was over, though more and: 
more as he saw the ravages of the conflict and the 
evolution of events, he came to feel that only the 


‘yefusal of the individual conscience could, put'an end 


to wars. To the questioning of Colonel Paschoud, who 


presided over the tribunal, he asserted that henceforth — 


he would refuse to fulfil all military obligations. . 


Major Duruz,*the prosecutor, was extraordinarily . 
“ moderate in presenting 


his case. -He mentioned the 
contradiction between the defendant’s military record 
and his declaration of refusal, 
attack the theories M: Bovard and his attorney ad~ 
vanced, whose weaknesses, he said, were apparent, He 
dealt simply with the specific act of refusal, which in 
crime. 
The penalty he recommended was imprisonment, a8 


the law demanded, and the duration four months, le — 


asked the tribunal not to impose additional punish- 
ment. The custom, he. explained, was not to expel 


‘objectors from the army, since this would, in a way, . 


yield to their wishes. The degrading of an officer would 


_ entail expulsion ; nothing justified such an ignominious 


sentence. e 


Larcer MEANING OF Nationa ‘Derense 


Moreover, the prosseator refused to demand the . 


forfeiting of civil rights. He asserted that M. Bovard 


‘He had become 282. 


not undertaking jo ~ 


oe. 


we 


had not manifested “a spirit of hostility toward the - 


national defense,’ had niot issued propaganda against 


‘the army, nor tried to dissuade others from performing 


military. service. ‘Then Major Duruz expressed an 
opinion which marked an important advance in the 
attitude of a military officer. 
could give to. national defense a larger meaning than 


He declared that ine: 
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‘ 


‘that of military service. All the acts of the accused, he 
said, showed that he was ready to defend his country 
in the manner that his conscience dictated. Finally, the 
prosecutor emphasized that in asking for a mild sen- 
tence he wanted to show that, contrary to legend, the 
‘military tribunals go to the extreme limit of indulgence 
~in handling defaulters for reasons of conscience. 

M. Bolle, who has often“ served as lawyer for 
conscientious objectors, gave a aioving plea for non- 
Violent resistance and for civil service. Eloquently . he 
sought’ respect for humane convictions, and denounced 
the inequity’ of a system which is obliged to inflict 
infamous penalties ion citizens ‘even when the tribunal, 
Seeing the loyalty of their services, could not help 

“yeoognizing them as perfectly honorable. He- requested 
that the duration of the sentence.should be only a little 
longer than that of the course in military training. 

The tribunal reduced the time of imprisonment to 
three months, but would not give the defendant the 
benefit of “honorable motives;” the wish to escape 
from an obligation imposed by the federal constitution 
on every citizen, by disobeying the law, said the court, 
could not be so considered. Yet the court did not, as 
customary in such cases, deprive Rene Bovard of his 
civil rights. 

Very significantly the tribunal suggested that “the 
condemned man could have used all legal means to 
obtain the introduction of alternative civil service, 
since “the question is pending before the federal 
authorities.” 

. This conspicuous case has forced attention on the 

- difficult status of the conscientious objector in a land 

whose position of neutrality, and + whose absence of 

aggressive designs, have seemed superficially to take 
- the sting out of its compulsory military training. 

Every boy by the time he is 20 must take a course 
of military instruction fér about three. months, and in 
subsequent years a repeat. course of 13 days. There is a 
complicated system of grading in the army involving 
various degrees of training, with special courses for 
officers. The duration,end intervals of all these training 


periods are subject. to change, by the Swiss Federal - 


Council, an executive body of seven members, corres- 
ponding to a cabinet in other countries ; one member 
is chosen as President of the Confederation. Basic 
military affairs are in the hands of the Awo-houey 
Federal Assembly. : 

,vompulsion is all-inclusive. Certain exemptions, 
such as those for physical reasons, are allowed ; but 
even when one is thus exempted, he must pay instead 


a special military tax. The law provides for 9 maximum. 


penalty of three years’ imprisonment for refusal of 
army service, but except in wartime the sentence has 
usually been three or four months. Recently, however, 

a “C.0." of less prominence than M. Bovard received 
wx months. Ten days is the maximum for refusal to Pay 
the tax. The worst hardship of all is deprivation of civil 
rights, which sometimes means not merely loss of 
suffrage aud possibly of employment, especially in 
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cantonal or communal positions, but tight restrictions 
on free movement about the country. 


.- “Tax Osiscror” Surrers Mosr 
A “tax objector” 


as well as a resister to military 
service may be expelled, along with the members of his 
family, foom, the canton where he lives. He may have 
to search for another canton that will take him in. One 
of Switzerland’s idealistic C.0.’s, practising a highly 
skilled ‘profession, who has been consistent all his, life 
in unwillingness either to serye oY ‘pay the tax, -has 
suffered 30 years’ loss’ of civil rights, Barred from his 
home canton, he could spend time with his mother, 
wha lived there, only when both could go to. France 
in-order to be together. When she was dying; he sought 
and obtained a permit to enter his canton and remain 
there 10 days, on the Jast of which his mother was 
buried. ; 

The C. O. must come up for trial each time he i8_ 
called to service, and the sentence gets progressively 
tougher. Ordinarily, after three or four condemnations, 
he is dismissed from the army, but the tax ‘require- 
ment still continues. 

. The number of C.0.'s in Switzerland has not been 
determined. The Defense Minister -has stated that 
during: the war there were only 76, but this figuré 
appears to include only those brought to trial for 
religious convictions. There has been little contact among 
cbjectors ; one reason may be the independence ‘of the 
separate cantons, There have boen no organizational 
activities of C. O’s, though various. peace groups have 
long existed in different parts of the country. 

About two years ago the Swiss Council of Peace 
Associations was formed, cOmposed of 22 societies with . 
differing peace emphases, and numbering in total 
membership more than 10,000 Swiss citizens. This 
movement -has grown, and has been progressively 
active ; it has had among its officers men prominent in 
public life. ,It appointed a commission to study alter- 
native service in other countries, and to, make recom- 
mendations for Switzerland. 

In March, 1947, the. late Professor Andre Oltramare, 
revered head of the Swiss Peace Council, presented in 
the federal parliament, ag a member, a motion for the 
introduction of alternative civil service. “The creation 
of a Swiss civil service,” he said, “would constitute a 
moral advance and would bear witness to the respect 
of our country for the sincere convictions of indivi- 
duals ; it would permit the organization of adequate 
relief aid in time of peace, and would furnish abroad 
the proof that Switzerlaid is disposed to demonstrate 
in a manner even more effective than by material aid, 
its international solidarity.” ; 

His arguments were opposed by the Chief of the 
Federal Military Department, and an extensive debate 
followed. In spite of this opposition, however, Professor 
Oltramare made a real gain, for the federal parliament 


. voted _by 53 to 40 to take up the study of the question. 


This was not the first time attempts had been made 
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to inaugurate civil service’ for C.0’s. As early as 
1803, it was urged by o Swiss pastor; others tried = 
1917, and 1918-to get a favourable mition passed; 
1921, an appeal came from the Women’s, S ecialenl 
League for Peace and Freedom; in 1924, a general 
petition was presented; and the last previous effort 
was made in 1930. Throughout much of thig period, 
the work of Pierre Veresole in founding the ‘“Inter- 
-national ,Civil*Service” was influential. 
1947, however, when Professor Oltramare so ‘impressively 
pleaded the case, that official recognition ¢ame. 

Eren so, it seemed that the issue might be for- 
gotten after the death of Professor Oliramare. But 
the trial of Rene Bovard brought renewed’ and wide- 
" spread interest. It is the first time that a conscientious 
objector has hat: such sympathetic treatment in court, 


and, the first time that- favourable ‘reports ‘have beet. 


published in the conservative press, It is now stated 
- on good. authoriby.: that the Defense Chief has ordered 


_the setting up of a commission composed of doctors, . 


jurists, and military and political leaders to re-examine 
the whole C. O. problem. This gives hope to~pacifists 
» and non-pocifist friends of civil liberty that the years 
> of éffort may be approaching success. They believe 
a plan can be worked out through which not only may 
- civil. service be substituted for military service, but 
a tax for support of thé ¢ivil service“program, be insti- 
tuted in lieu vof the presént military assessment, 


Way Not A “Prace Quorx”? 


The achievemggt of civil service for C.O’s, however, 
would not mean any relaxation in the military program. 
As shown by. comptilsory military training in Britain, 

- and the constant pressure to get it adopted in the 
United States; the ‘architects of military power appear 
to feel that when the block of conscientious objectors 
thas been neatly fitted in, it is possible to build a bigger 
structure. 

Hence it is Hie surprising that at vehia very time, 
plans are being prepared in Switzerland for. a reform 


of the army with much longer “periods of training, with | 


the” extension: of the service age-'bo 60, and dbligation 
fox, women up to 40 to-train for such auxiliary services 
as aif protection, telephone, transport ¢ “and nursing. 
’ More serious perhaps is a decree of January 7, 1947, 
introducing a ‘gymnasties and sports training” for young 


+ boys under the direction of the military. department, 


though this was rejected by popular vote and interferes 
with sovereign.rights possessed by all cantons over 
educational mattersy Signatures .of protest are being 
cdllected by peace and eduéhtional organizations, 
It seems likely that Switzerland, of all countries 


~ perhaps best able to demilitarize its life, will waié for’ 


révealing exciting 


It was only in- 


. Yet Switzerland, possibly the 


Security Council. ° 
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universal disarmament through the United Nations in 
the distant future. It appears like a caged bird- with 
a far-away heritage of freedorh,; so long confined 
within protecting bars. that when the door is, opened, 
outside’ vistas, it remaips ‘moping in - 
‘fear-on the floor. of the cage instead of ‘stretching its 
‘wiigs and soaring into the free sky. 

And what. of Switzerland in the world: pista? The 
original home. of the Red Cross,. the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace, and other notable, dumane 
movements, a geneyous haven for.refugees in héed of, 
friendly rehabilitation, its leadership in many a pro-. 
gressive international cause has brought it warm regard, — 
most ° “peace-loving 
nation, is outside the U. N. Though now included in’: 
UNESCO,. it has ‘not pressed United Nations’ member- 
ship. Through the years, it has treasured its acknow- 
ledged ‘ight to neutrality, and has not used this boon “ 
for itself alone. ‘To send a military force for a world 
army or police might jeopardize its neutral position. 
Yet to ask a special status would puf Switserland in : 
the position of a conscientious objector before the. 
How. could it plead for consideration 
there, until it has provided alternative service for: 
C.02s within its borders? 

“Some Swiss. have conceived a, plan for Metag: to 
the U. N., instead of a military. ‘contingent, an. equiva- 
lent for purély humanitarian -work. It would .go where- 
ever the need .niight be, to “help. conquer. disease, 
damages done by natural cataclysms, illiteracy, poverty, 
‘or, social and economic degradation, . Such a force 
would literally be “an army-of men without -hate.”. 
Tt is a startling proposal, for the Swiss government 
would have to take one or two per cent of the regular 
military budget and devote -the money to this ‘end. 
Thus far, the authorities have deemed it an impose ¥ 


. Scheme, thounh officials Hayetintoued tolerantly to its: 


advocates. 

An saierhntaanal. query: is sicicdaesly raised. 
Switzerland were induced. to make such an pe ae 
offer, what reception would it get? Could‘a popular 
sentiment be aroused in other coultries, strong enqugh 
to persuade their governments to permit this great 


-experiment? At the moment, neither this little nation, 


nor the world as a whole, is ready Yor such ‘a@ move. 
But some of the country’s. most public-spirited citizens — 
hope soon to see a ‘recognition of the, individual cons- 
cience, as a step towards a possible wider leadership 


* by Switzerland in the international pedee struggle.* 


Geneva; March, 1948. 





* Marie H. Allen has been Associate Editor, of Wrldover piey 


since 1933, in collaboration with her husband and fellow-ediior, 
Devere Alleny . 7 





“THE ALL-NDIA EXHIBITION IN THE EYE OF 
AN INDUSTRIALIST 


Pa By K. P. THAKUR, ca11B. (Bom.), CA1B. (Lond.) 


‘Amona the few amenities that the city of Calcutta 
offers to her citizens to recline or recreate, Eden 
Gardens occupy a position second to none in im- 
portancé. The numerous zigzag waterways, covered 
here and there by overhead bridges, a shady nook, 
away at a distance the row of tall trees—all these 
fombine to make the gardens a paradise for lovers 
and poets, yet no less for the lay public who flock 
there to have their constitutionals. 





The All-India Exhibition, Calcutta 


I am not a dreamer of dreams, Living in ® 
realistic world I am moved by no considerations other 
than materialistic. Yet when I visited the place after 
tlee closure of the ibition I was really taken by 
surprise to recall in my memory the grandeur and 
magnificence which the show brought in otly 6 few 
days ago. With the setting of the sun, when all the 
flood-lights were switched on, the Exhibition ground 
looked, as if, like a boom town. Myriads of visitors 
pdured into the seven gafés to find a place of beauty 


within, where there was appareltly no sign of poverty, 


want or misery which abounds outside. 

The organisers of the Exhibition held in Calcutta 
in February, 1948, may feel proud for taking in hand 
one of the pioneering constructive measures adopted 
by ethe nation for its regeneration, social, industrial 
and commercial, on the morrow. Fancy fairs oF 
Tamashas on large or small scales are things with 
which we are so familiar. Many of us must have see? 
how traders cluster around the footpaths of Calcutta 
on the occasion of Rath, Rash or Moharrum festivals 
to sell toys, household utensils and miscellaneous 
fancy wares to housewives and juveniles. 

Even in remote villages, fairs are not uncommon. 
On festive or ceremonious ccasions there appear 
gatherings of village tradesmen to sell earthen wares 
and wooden toys to village folk. Folk dances or 


“Jaree” songs are not complete without such fairs. All 
through the year the entire village anxiously awaits 
for the dawning of such days; the old aunty keeps 
aside a few pennies by trimming the family budget 
here and there, savings which are not usually touched 
upon but are kept reserved for distribution to boys 
of the family, girls not being excepted and what & 
joyous glow is visible in the eyes of the kiddies! And 
in the refracted rays emanating from the happy faces 
of the children of the family, the aunty never fails to 
delight her ownself. > 

We are not also forgetful of the gypsy girls of our 
land. With a load of cheap ornaments and fancy wares 
on the head they usually move from door to door and 
waiting on gullible village women folk they make them 
(villagers) an easy prey of their (gypsies’) voracity. _ 

These are loose and unco-ordinated specimens, of 
our industrial efforts which, though in individual cases 
displaying high skill and excellence of craftman- 
ship, had not in general contributed towards the better- 
ment of our art and industry. 





The Tata pavilion 


The industrial exhibition of an organised type found 
its footing first in European countries. Radiating from 
France ‘and Britain, it made its headway in the conti- 
nental countries. In the initial stages such exhibitions 
were sponsored through private efforts. The beneficial 
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effects produced by these exhibitions soon attracted 
the attention of the respective national governments. 
In the beginning exhibitions were looked upon as 
convenient modes of advertisement and sale of pro- 
ducts ; but gradually people began to feel that though 
the chief aim of exhibitions might be to increase sales 
and profits they have an indirect educational value as 
well. To the practical businessmen, however, ideal 
objects sink anto oblivion, such as the creation of new 
ideas, the exposition of the most efficient methods ot 
production and the general educational effects. 





The Norway stall 
= 


As trade and commerce crossed national boundaries 
and entered the international sphere, national exhibi- 
tions changed their colour into international exposi- 
tions. The first Imternational Exhibition was held in 
London in 1851 and was known as “The Great Exhibi- 
tion,” although in ‘magnitude it has béen greatly 
surpassed by many others, notably those held in Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis. The latest exhibition of first rate 
international reputation in the pre-war days was 
held in the Wembley Park, London in 1924-25. 
Strictly speaking the Wembley Exhibition eannot be 
ealled international out and out as its primary purpose 
was to exhibit goods of British Empire origin. 

Thus far we have sung in unqualified praise of 
exhibitions. They have their dark spots as well. Inter- 
national exhibitions are the affairs of big industrialists 
—they have no place for small and medium seale busi- 
nessmen. Exhibitions on foreign soil are expensive as 
such items as carriage, travelling expenses, ground rent, 
hotel expenses at the place of exposition, insurance, etc., 
are all to be borne by the exhibitors ; yet the consc- 
quences may sometimes be quite different from what 
the exhibitors expected. They may not only expose 
their goods, but at the same time dispose of many trade 
secrets which are afterwards imitated and improved 
upon by foreign competitors. This happens more in the 
case of comparatively undeveloped countries, whose 
patents and designs are often purchased Outright by 
highly developed countries either for use in their 
process or for giving them a watery, grave. In such 
cases, exhibitions might be the means of assisting 
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foreign competition without extending the sphete of 
sales of home products. 

Notwithstanding such remote contingencies, the 
chances of benefits are greater than their baneful 
effects» This is why International exhibitions are grow- 
ing in numDers with the passage of time and a feverish 
activity is again being witnessed soon after the ter- 
mination of hostilities, and first came Britain with 
her British Ind stries fairs held in England in May, 
1947. A section of people in Great Britain raised their 
voices of protest that 1947 was too early for staging 
such an ambitious programme to show “what Britain 
can make.” But despite all unfavourable considerations, 
such as fuel crisis, shortage of building materials, et@., 
Great Britain held the Exhibition in full confidence that 
it was going to provide a great impetus to British in- 
dustries and help exports. By ingenious devices stall 
structures, decorations and general arrangements 
accommodacing buyers in the fair were designed 


» 


fOr ems 
on 


such novel lines as to dispense with many essential 
materials which were in short supply. This Exhibition 
has been able to rouse so much enthusiasm that the* 
the 


demand for space in forthcoming fair (British 





_ 


The K.L.M. (Dutch) Airways exhibit ¢ 


Industries Pair, 
area available. 


1948) exceeds by 35 per cent of the total 
As humerous as 87 United Kingdom 
major industries representing more than 3000 firms are 
likely to be represented in the fair? 
In Indiay exhibitions on western model were held in 
the past with indifferent success, We may recall in our 


1, Adapted from James Stephenson's Principles and Practice 0, 


Commerce, 1936 Edition. 
2. Welcome Address by Hon'ble Mr, N, R. Sarker, 


~ 


mo! the Posts, Telegraphs and 


~ 
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memory the Congress Exhibition held in Calcutta 
in 1928; but the Eden Gardens Exhibition, backed by 
the patronage and co-operation of the Central and 
Provincial Governments may be acclaimed as the first 
organized effort in {ree India to make a compreheysive 
stock-taking of the country’s harnessed and potential 
resources for the planned reconstruction of the economic 
and cultural life of her people. To comment on all the 
displays assembled in the Exhibition is an uphill task. 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to’ the industrial and 
commercial aspects of the show. 

Whether there was any necessity for opening 
Amusement Park in such an Exhibition is a debatable 
question ; but there is no denying the fact that the 
organisers of the Exhibition have to be extolled for 
scattering the seeds of education through the displiys 
Telephones, All-India 
Radio, Health and Industries Department of the 
Central and Provincial Goyernments, the Meteorological 
Survey, the Indian Museum, the Forest Re search Insti- 
tute, Dehra Doon, etc. The and 
instructive though no less interesting were perhaps the 
models of the Damodar Valley and the Mor Irrigation 
projects of the Matla Piali drainage scheme near 
Diamond Harbour and the old and modern methods of 
field irrigation from Archimedian wells to the latest 
type of power-driven pumps. JT think there was 
seareely a visitor in the Exhibition ground who did 
not care to sce these wonderful displays and did not 


an 


most educative 


express satisfaction imagining perhaps in his mind 
that at last something material and constructive 


could be done to stop recurring famines of Bengal and 
to help the cdttage and small-scale industries in Bihar 
and Bengal with the help of cheap electric pewer 
generated by the Damodar Valley Corporation. Besides, 
th@re were for those with historical interest, the 
National Struggle and National Survey Court, for those 
with academical interest, the Fine Arts’ and Science 
Court, for those with social interest, the women and 
children section too. The growth and development of 
the Indian Press has been amply demonstrated in a 
sepfrate Press Pavilion under the newspaper and 
periodical section® 

As already narrated the Exhibition was represented 
by the Central and Provincial Governments as well, pro- 
minent among which are the U. P. and Assam Govern- 
ments not to speak of the West Bengal Government. 
The ‘majority of the non-government exhibitors belong 
to the Greater Calcutta industrial area. Exhibits from 
the Northern, Southern or Western India were not many 
and it is a matter of profound regret that exhibitors 
from the Bombay Presidency, which undoubtedly occu- 
pies the first rank in Indian industrial life, were few 
and far between. The scanty exhibits in silk sarces and 
tin cans clearly demonstrate the poor response received 
from that province. Opinions on the Exhibition 





3. S. K. Mazumder, Radio talk on I4. 2. 48. 
4, The names of the participating firms are (G) Vithaldas Chooni- 
lal Gariwala, (6) Metal Press Works Ltd. 
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differ. In the eyes of a certain section of visitors, the- 
Exhibition has served no useful purpose other than 
providing a profitable source of income to the contrac- 
tors and organisers ; while certain other sections have 
gone so far in their praise to eall it bigger than the 
Wembley Exhibition. In estimating the excellence and 
short-comings of the Exhibition, I shall not be swayed 
by sentiments in my estimate of what I have been 
able to witness in the Exhibition ground. I shall 
try to depict a picture to my readers and that 
too primarily from the point of view of an industrialist. 
Occupying an area of nine hundred and ninety acres 
the Exhibition is no doubt bigger than that held at 
Wembley at least from the point of view of space if 
not in any other respect.” However it is not the 





A house made of pre-cast” concrete 


dimension which matters but the distinction that 
counts. Exhibitions are like the lens of an industrial 
camera’ through which we can get a true and un- 
detached picture of the industrial stage a country is in; 
like binoculars with the help of them we can see 
through the distant industrial possibilities. In order to 
judge the merits of the present Exhibition we shall, 
therefore, have to see how far it will be able to help 
us in the rebuilding of our industrial structure in the 
best way we can do in our peculiar environment. 

“Exhibition is not purely a business proposition. 
Fundamentally it has an educative function. We must 
see what is required for our country. It will not do for 
men and women of India, who feel the glow of free- 
dom, to go on buying all the goods, and more parti- 
cularly buying food from foreign countries. It is very 
unwise for us to go on in this manner by living on 
another people’s work and feel happy over it. Today, 
it is a fact that we are living on the balance that we 
built during the war. If we go on like this, we shall be 
bankrupt. So every one would have to work and make 
people work in ‘well-planned ways. This is why this 
Exhibition is necessary.”° 





5. The Wembley” Exhibition covered an area of 220 acres. 
6. Adapted from the “inaugural address of Chakravarty Shri Raja 
Gopalachari on the opening day of the Exhibition. 

* 
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Against such’ a background we shall have to 
‘evaluate the merits of the game. If by virtue of holding 
the same we are sufficiently aided in our @ndeavour to 
industrialise India under modern methods, if it helps 
us to stand and occupy a position at par with the other 
industrialised countries of the world we must consider 
the enterprise a success, otherwise it shall have to be 
thrown overboard as not being worth the mortar 
and stone with which its structure was built. 





A house built by the process of roll-lathing 
stone chips, cement and bamboo 


. 

The majority of the displays in. the Exhibition 
were by large and small scale manufacturers of con- 
sumer’s goods, such as pharmaceutical products, paper 
and writing implements, stationery and cosmetics, 
paints and varnishes, oils and vegetable products, china, 
glass and enamel wares, cameras and photographic 
materials, tobacco and. tobacco goods, electricals, linen 
and woollen fabries, etc. There were also many exhibits 
of engineering machinery, e.g., printing press, spinning 
and weaving looms, pumps, machine tools and precision 
instruments, etc. 

Of the Native States participating in the show, 
mention may be made of Indore, Jaipur, Mewar, 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Manipur, Mayurbhanj and 
Hyderabad, each in her own pavilion showing speci- 
mens of her own arts and handicrafts. Among the State 
exhibits particular reference may be made of the 
Mysore Pavilion which showed in a miniature form the 
actual working of her famous Kolar goldfield. Thousands 
of visitors flocked into the Mysore Pavilion to have a 
glimpse of this artistic model. It is a stroke of mis- 
fortune that soon after the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, the Mysore Pavilion, along with a few other stalls, 
was badly damaged due to rain and hail storm and her 
pavilion gates had to be closed down. Visitors were 
thus deprived of haying a look at this wonderful dis- 
play till the end. Coal and gold—the market prices 
of these minerals are marked by a gulf of difference, 
yet what a pity it is to find that coal-miners and gold- 
diggers work not in a much different environment. 

The mineral resources of the *Mayurbhanj Pavilion 
indicate a store of future’ possibilities within the borders 
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of the State. The Iron Ore Mines which feed the fur- 
naces of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., were discovered 
in a region adjacent to the soil of the State and it is 
not unlikely that many more mineral resources may be 
unearthed if adequate survey and 
carried out. The display of the Indore Pavilion centred 
round a hand-made watch, a specimen of which was 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi in June 1947. The 
Mewar State showed the image of Maharana Pratap, 
his armour, sword, and the saddle of his famous riding 
horse, the “Chaitak”; but alas, in this atomic age can 
we revert to duels and rely on cavalry in our defence 
programme? If not, what practical service do theae 
specimens render except showing some historical 
relics; if it be so, why not place them in our National ° 
Gallery instead of making a show out of these 


articles in an Exhibition which was primarily industrial 


in outlook ? ; y 

It appears Gwalior produces exeellent crockery and 
porcelain wares and Indore makes out high-grade ivory 
products, but unless prices of such commodities are > 
substantially reduced to bring them in line with other 
bazaar goods, we are afraid, these articles will continue 
to decorate the four walls of an Exhibition stall and 
are not likely to be useful to the common folk. 

An array of tools and machinery was displayed in 
the stalls of Heatly and Gresham, Kilburn & Co. Ltd; 
Marshalls Sons & Co., India Machinery, Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd. In the opinion of many a high level of 
proficiency was attained in many of these display, But 
I have my doubts if such displays were of any 
utility to our industrial life. In the exhibitions held in 
Western ‘countries, visitors from comparatively un- 
developed countries muster strong to purchase machines 
and tools of latest type and they have, therefore, great 
effectiveness; but in our country the need seems toebe 
more of exposing how these machines are driven. If 
there had been no ambition to exhibit the working 
methods of such machinery, a stroll in the neighbour- 
hood of the Netaji Subhas Road would have given a 
visitor an equal if not a better idea of the very same 
tools placed in the above-quoted stalls. An exception 
must have to be made with regard to the pavilion run 
by the “Philips.” A unique apparatus for mass photo- 
graphy through Xray engaged the attention of more 
than one visitor. It is an addition to public knowledge 
that the aforesaid firm is putting out many things 
besides radios and electric bulbs. In another corner we 
found in a stall run by Messrs. G. C. Law & Co., that 
132 varieties of pencils and 70 kinds of nibs are manu- 
factured by a firm of our land. Under the domination” 
of foreign rulé we have been taught to regard “Venus” 
and “Kohinoor” pencils and “Red Ink” or “Relief” nibs 
to be the vehicles of learning. It is high time that a 
re-orientation of outlook is generated in our midst and 
we begin to know things that are our own. 

The design of the Tata Pavilion has an amount of 
ingenuity in it. As a flowing river fertilises soil by 
alluvion So will also the mould of The Tata Iron & 
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- THE ALL-INDIA EXHIBITION IN THE EYE OF AN INDUSTRIALIST 


teel Co. Ltd. turn out Iron and Steel ingots which 
vill enable India to go ahead in her programme of 
adustrial regeneration. ; 

The - representation of foreign firms in the 
sxhibition was however negligible. Although there was 
. “Foreign Contact Section” representing foreign firms 
ind exhibiting machines and services which India could 
avail herself of with a view to expediting her national 
‘econstruction, a specific stall was opened by only 
one foreign country, i.e., Norway. Without ostenta- 
tion the pavilion showed in a neat’ manner by 
photographic illustration the natural wealth that 
abounds in the country. It also showed by illustra- 
tion how and in respect of what materials India 
and Norway are connected with each other in inter- 
national trade. 

In the Exhibition, many of the products were dis- 
played in a manner which maintained no harmony 
with the commodities exhibited. Illustrations may be 
cited galore but without making a catalogue of it, I 
may be allowed to quote the instances of “Lakshmibilas 
Oil” and “Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd.” as cases in point. 
The stall of “Lakshmibilas Oil” looked more like an 
advertisement of high-powered ‘Westing House” 
electric daylights rather than toilet oil. Similarly, the. 
construction of a chamber mounted with alluminium 
sheets does show more the craftsmanship of a house- 
builder rather than that of an alluminium dealer. Do 
Messrs. Jeewanlal (1929) Lid. mean that we should 
dream of alluminium houses in a free and richer India 
instead of houses constructed with bricks, lime, stone 
or cement? To me it occurs that better service could 
be rendered to the country by showing with the help 
ofa miniature model of the Kolar Gold Mining type 
the actual working in an alluminium factory, how our 
¢ousehold utensils are turned out of bauxite. Suh an 
action would have also done indirect service so the 
country by removing the residual blind superstition 
that still lingers among certain sections of people 
against the use of alluminium wares. 

If, on the other hand, advertisement would have 
Been the sole and only object, these firms should have 
done better by banking on the imaginative faeulty of 
human beings. What a contrast ‘do we find in the 
exhibit of the K.L.M. (Dutch) Airways? Without 
bringing in any air-plane they have succeeded in im- 
pressing on our mind the ease and effortless unceasing 
speed of a modern aircraft simply by the display of a 
typical windmill of the low countries. Any amount of 
praise will not be too much for the high artistic sense 
showed by this company. 

In making the above remarks, I do not bear any 
animosity in my mind against some firms in preference 
to others. The sole purpose of my statement is to 
infuse better sense in the mind of our exhibitors. 

Among the hydra-headed socio-industrial problems 
that confront our social and industrial life today, 
mitigation of housing difficulties can claim high 
priority. An attempt to find out a solution of this 
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problem has been made in the Exhibition. Four types 
of houses were placed on the ground, covering an area 
of one katha of land. The Concrete Association of India 
constructed a house built of pre-cast concrete which 
was also the centre of great interest. Without using 
brick or wood another, house was constructed by 
assemblying stone chips, cement and bamboo which 
was technically called roll-lathing. Houses were also 
built simply with the help of venesta wood and bamboo. 





A cottage built with venesta wood 


No doubt, all these efforts are honest; but how 
far, under the present state of our life and living, houses 
of these types will be useful for our purposes? Ih 
cases of houses under the third and fourth category 0° 
estimate for building expenses was given. In view of 
the fact that these houses were primarily built of 
wood and bamboo these could not create much interest 
in the minds of the public. Besides the constant danger 
of being -caught in fire, it is doubtful if these houses 
will be able to stand the rainy and moist climate of 
Bengal. Houses built of bamboo-concrete may be 
slightly more durable but these cannot be made 
double or triple storeyed. Architectural engineers also 
opine that bamboo retains much moisture within for 
long time. With the advance of time bamboo will begin 
to shrink, cracks will appear in walls but there will be 
no means of repairs except by demolition of the 
entire structure even then leaving no break-up value. 
If instead of bamboo, iron rods are used, the project 
will show no innovation and will thereby lose much 
of its charms. The dwelling house made out of pre- 
cast concrete was found to be favourite with the 
middle class gentries—yet in this case the cost of 
construction is prohibitive. Besides the cost of the 
land it occupies a minimum expenditure of Rs. 4,848 
is likely to be involved in building such a 
house, the total cost inclusive of the cost of the 
land will thus stand in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 8,000|- to Rs. 10,000|-. To lay by such a huge 
amount of money is practically beyond the means of 
a middle-class gentleman after meeting all living 
expenses of self and members of his family. We are, 
therefore, left without any practical solution of the 
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1ousing problem. We may have only this much solace 
that out of these efforts, cheaper and better methods 
nay be devised. A word in this connection may not 
xe out of place. The management of the Exhibition 
hould have located these specimens in a contiguous 
ipot; this would have enabled the visitors to form a 
‘omparative idea of the® merits and demerits of each 
cheme in a better way. 

Thus perhaps we have in our foregoing analysis 
overed in brief the excellence and short-comings of 
‘arious stalls from the industrial point of view. Let us 
rerefore stop. Taking a general view of the whole 
ffair one must have expected to witness a new ray 





“A thatched cottage made of bamboo 


' light with the dawning of our much-cherished 
eedom. We wished not to see wearisome repetition 
’ the same kind of booths, the cloying excess of tea 
alls, and eating houses, the duplication of exhibits 
‘ we find in Sir Stuart Hogg Market or in the 
cinity of Bara Bazar. Our expectation was to have 
look into the affairs of our business procedure, how 
3 wheels roll on, where they are obstructed, who 
‘ar the brunt by the sweat of their brows and who 
ap the benefit. We had in our mind to get a 
mpse of the crux of the labour problem and a 
ydel solution of the trouble. There is no dearth 
Jute and Cotton Mills in the Union of India. Was 
not becoming on the parts of the numerous Jute 
ills on the Hooghly and Cotton Mills of Bombay 
d Ahmedabad to show the entire process of working 
these trades from the sowing of seeds on the soil 
the final disposal of the finished goods in India and 





“ing and production of each an 


"~~ progress and potentialities 
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abroad? Another commodity which India produces 
with wide world market is Tea. For the sake of mass 
education the details of tea trade from start to finish 
could have been displayed. In like manner, the work- 
every commodity out 
of Indian soil having any commercial importance 
could have been displayed in the Exhibition ground. 
Perhaps some such motive was behind the move — of 
the sponsors of the show. In the foreword of a 
phamplet published “by the organisers of the show 
entitled “The Purpose of the Exhibition,” the Scientific 
Publicity Syndicate Ltd. said: 

“The task before industrial India is an uphill 
one. The time is opportune for producers, con- 
sumers, patriots and thinkers to plan the future of 
this country. It is conceded by all that before 
concrete blue-prints of our national future can be 
laid down, axscientifie steck-taking of our resources, 

essential. It is in 
order to synchronise with the needs of the. moments 
that this Exhibition is being organized. 

“Our object in holding this Exhibition on a 
stale hitherto unprecedented, is maitly to present 
a complete picture of India—realistic yet detailed, 
instructive yet suggestive, and  ¢fitical yet con- 
structive—of our national resources in respect of 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, minerals, pro- 
duction, health, education, art and culture. We 
believe that this Exhibition would bring into focus 
all the available data necessary for the various 
aspects of National Reconstruction” 

In the fulfilment of the avowed ‘object how far 
success has been attained must have to be left to the 
visitors to decide. To accomplish such a task ig no 
doubt Herculein and ingidental short-comings here 
and there are inevitable. In pointing out the defects » 
therein my aim is noteto decay the project; on the 
contrary, my object is to strike a note of caution 
that Mistakes of omissions and commissions do not® 
recur@im our future attempts. In pursuance of the 
declared policy of the Government of India, Provincial 
Governments and Indian States for the speedy 
development of agriculture and industrial resources 
of India, the first International Trade Fair is likely to 
be held in Delhi in November, 1948. The Fair as thé 
name suggests will perhaps be unique of its kind, as 
for the first time in the history of India, foreign 
visitors are being invited to participate. Toreign 
exhibits of raw materials, machinery and of indus- 
tries, heavy, medium, small and also cottage industries. 
will be displayed for the benefit of Indians propositt 
to start new industries. Let us be ready to represent 
on the occasion before the world a true and genuine 
pone Ed India as also what India can make. 

- “Sy 


is 





“Tndependence Day celebrations in Mauritius 


MAURITIUS ONCE AGAIN 
By Pror. PRIYA RANJAN SEN, Ms, prs. 


Morn than three years ago, I had written on Mauritius 
and its affiliation, cultural and otherwise, to India. 
Significant changes have occurred since in our” 
country, and their echoes have been heard on that 
island. The celebrations in Mauritius in comnec- 
tion with the proclamation of Dominion Status® or 
Independence (as you like to call it) in India were a 
success from all points of view. The powers that be, 
made it a point to accord all facilities oDly to 
obliterate the bitter memory of the past, of the 
shameful story of the persecution of peaceful Indians. 
All those who could be made to side with the officials 
formed one group. The 15th August was proclaimed a 
public holiday even for the sugar estates; special 


trains ran on all lines; lorries carried passengers 
without permits and with the connivance of the 
authorities. Be 


»» But this move on the part of the authorities—_ 
was it sincere? The word ‘cofinivance’ has been used 
advisedly. On reaching Port Louis the people lised 
it was a mere show—this parade of good-will for the 
people in general. It was observed that the .: 
nor did not stay for more than 25 to 35 minutes. A 
short speech was made by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee; the name of Mahatma Gandhi 
Was not even so much as mentioned. Th Governor, 
addressing the Mayor and the “Leader of the Indo- 


Mauritian Communities” (by which he referred to 
the reactionaries), declared in a mood of exalted 
blessedness that Englishmen have kept their pro- 


mises in regard to India; anyway, the advantages 
that accrued to them made it possible for some 20,000 
(t'venty thousand) Mauritians to assemble at the 
Champ-de-Mars, Port Louis on that day. 

The vast majority of the population celebrated 
the occasion in a becoming manner, ge processions 
were held in almost all the villages &nd towns of the» 
island. More than 50,000 Indo-Mauritians rejoiced in 
an organised manner, Prof. Bissondoyal, a graduate 
from Lahore and Calcutta, had introduced the Indian 
national flag to almost every home so that there was 
no difficulty in hoisting the flag when that memorable 
day came, Prof. Bissondoyal had already held a large 


meeting on the 10th August, 1947 in which he had 
instructed his audience that they should, on the 15th, 
explain the significance of that date to their people, 


and remind the whole population of Mauritius of the 
“glorious reign of Emperor Asoka. This was done, and 


the celebrations took place in a suitable manner. 

On the 17th August two important meetings were 
held. - Let me give an account of one of them. The 
first one was attended by more than 20,000 Indians 
It was held in a town in South Mauritius. Villagers 
came in bullock carts. History repeated itself on tha‘ 
occasion: the forefathers of the Indians settled there 
used to drive in their carts when they attended horse 
races. The enthusiastic crowd was thrilled to hear that 
the 17th was the day which saw the beginning of .the 
departure of British soldiers from India. The news 
that communal riots had plunged Bengal andthe 
Punjab in grief brought sorrow. But as soon as it was 
announced that Hindus and Muslims were onee inme 
friends in the old city of Caleutta, thunders of applause 
were heard. Paraphrasing Rajaji’s words Prof. Bisson- 
doyal had said that the modern Christ too can work 
miracles. Mahatma Gandhi and his peace mission *2 
Bengal, Bihar and Delhi were followed with entiu- 
siasm. In India's peaceful reyolution, Mauritius 
received a new lease of life. ; 

Ir 

Bissondoyal, the new leader, has suffered and wor. 

The Government has, in the beginning of this 
year, shown a change of attitude towards him. Justice 
Brouard, of the Supreme Court, had to appear in 
Court on the charge of having said to some petty 
clerks of the Civil Service that Guy Forget, Attorney- 
at-Law, “is Bissondoyal’s follower.” 

The press gave great publicity to the ease as it 
does when any case in which the Professor is in- 
volved, absorbs the attention of the whole country. 
The question at issue was: “Is “Professor Bissondoyal 


a great Mauritian who can number an Attorney-at- 


law among his followers even when the latter is not 
a Hindu?” 


cal. He said in his judgment: 5 
“Was it defamatory to say, in October, 1944 


Mr. Oshan, the Magistrate, was categori- 





eo; 


(when Profle Pak went to jail for the 
third time) of a man holding the political views of the 
complainant (Guy Forget) that he shared the views 
and political opinions of Basdeo Bissondoyal? 
“Bissondoyal had been sentenced on 3.11.44 under 
war-time - legislation...... It might even be possible 


that Bissondoyal would protest that the complainant 
had misunderstood or 
principles.” 


misinterpreted his political 





' Prof. Bissondoyal 


The complainant (Forget), had submitted that it 
would be derogatory to call him a “Bissondoyalist” 
since Bissondoyal made “seditious speeches.” 

» To-day the Magistrate’s. judgment is lending sup- 
port to my findings. Did I not write in The Modern 
Review for April 1946, p. 276: 

“The Magistrate’s judgment was based largely on 
the words our missionary was supposed (by witnesses 
taving more brawn than brain) to have uttered....”? 

The Magistrate had read all the documents relat- 
ng to the historic cases. He was convinced that the 
?rofessor’s words had been misinterpreted. He, for one, 
vas not prepared to agree with the other Magistrates 
who believed in the words of Police witnesses. Mr. 
Oshan has been looking at the cases from a distance 
and has, accordingly, judged from the point of view 
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of someone detached caitagtt to tell a truth. Four 
years after the trial he has found that when ‘Prof. 
Bissondoyal offered his defence (as in the Bench case) 
three magistrates were convinced that Police witnesses 
were not up to the mark? « 

It was only when the prosecution insisted on produc- 
ing evidence on what incompetent witnesses had 
reported that the Professor refused to defend him- 
self and agreed to undergo a long term of imprison- 
ment to the horror of the civilised section of the 

population. 

Forget, then, does not, in the eye of the law, suffer 
on being called Bissoondoyal’s follower. Why, it may | 
be asked, does Forget believe that one who has” 
hundreds of thousands of followers, does not deserve 
his admiration ? 

The answer to this question is both interesting and 


informative. It throws a flood of light on the award of © 


the new constitution. Without Professor Bissondoyal’s 
movement no new constitution would probably have 
come. The old constitution is as old as the Indian 
National Congress. It dates from 1885, the year that 
saw the birth of the Congress. By his struggle the 
Professor made it as clear as daylight that if there is 
to be harmony among the various elements in Mauritius 
all of them must be placed on the same footing ; the 
old constitution that favours the rich, must go. His 
clarion call roused the masses from their indifference 
and apathy. Clever politicians began to disparage him 


_ to please the official circles. This it was that on the 


5th of March, 1947, seven experienced “leaders” sub- 
mitted to the Constitution Consultative Committee 
a memorandum in which’ they stated : 

“The organised agitation which has been going on 
for several years now among the Hindu population, 
the »resolutions—invariably unanimous—voted 4t 
political meetings attended almost exclusively by 
Hin will have only served to give more prominence 
to the fact that the mass of this community is still 
politically immature.” , 

The term “Hindu” is repeated in season and out 
of season to give those who are gullible to understayd 
that Professor Bissondoyal who has put a stop to all 
wranglings between Hindus and Mahomedans or Hindus 
and the down-trodden coloured population, is no better 
than a full-blown communalist of the Jinnah type. 
Forget’s move is part of the manoeuvre. Even Dr. E. 
Millien, Forget’s intimate friend, has of late supported, 
in his own way, the reactionary leaders who signed the 
above-mentioned memorandum. The same doctor wrote 


» 


on 17.6.47 that the seven leaders were only distorting 2 


Muies when ae averred that there was a danger of a 

r Indian nationalism sweeping over the 
ae Embittered by the success achieved by one 
who has counted no sacrifice too great in order to bring 
his country abreast of the times, some “leaders” are 
fretting and fuming ; they _ are painting a worthy son 
of Mauritius “as black as it is possible for any person 
to be painted.” * 
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But much more interesting than the charge laid 
at the door of the Bissondoyals (Professor B. and his 
brother, 8. Bissondoyal, who will be a candidate at 
the coming elections), is the contempt with which the 
argument of the reactionary “leaders” has been treated 
in London, The new constitution is the fruit of aight 
years’ labours. The “organised agitation,” the “resolu- 
tions,” the “political meetings” referred to could not 
fail to have the desired effect. It has become impossible 
to forget Professor Bissondoyal’s _ movement in any 
reference to modern Mauritius and its codstitution. 
The seven leaders set their face against the demand 
gnade to the effect that all those who would be able to 
sign their names should become electors. It is depress- 
ing to say that even an Indian was of their opinion. 
But the Secretary of State for the Colonies turned & 

; deaf car to their empty threat. If the New Constitution 
functions, as it should in course of the next few months, 
the reactionaries will be exposed and rendered futile: 
the interest of the people will be properly served. All 
well-wishers of Mauritius will eagerly watch the results 
of the elections. 

There is no communal question over there. Hindus 
and Mahomedans have all identified themselves as sons 
of Mauritius. The bogey of religions differences has 
been exploded, and Professor Bissondoyal, a true son 
of Mauritius, is guiding his people along the path of 
honour. 


WEAVING IN ASSAM ae 


it 

Mr. K. V. Vaidya of the Times of India, addressifg 
the members of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society at Madras, is reported to have said towards the 
beginning of the year, sometime in the first week of 
January, that India, exposed on three sides to any 
attack by sea, could be easily set upon by carrier-based 
planes coming from a long distance. India, once she 
decides upon her naval programme, would have first to 
establish three naval Bases—one at the Andamats, 
another at Trincomali and a third at Mauritius. 
Professor Bissondoyal is emphatically of the opinion 
that Mauritius should move forward to help India and 
safeguard her defence for the sake of the peace of the . 
world. If, he says, so little an island like Mauritius cal _ 
play an important role and help much bigger countries 
to promote peace, it should do its duty without hesita- 
tion. If Mauritius can influence the future of Indo- 
British relations for good, why should it deny itself the 
honour of coming forwrad to contribute its mite ? 

Surely there will be found many other ways to 
cement the bond of union between India and Mauritius. 
What counts is not the provincial or communal or even 
racial aspect of the matter, though that counts. so far 
as it goes, but the international aspect of the question. 
The houses both of India and Mauritius should be 
put in order for the purpose of serving larger interests. 


* * 
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WEAVING IN ASSAM —" 
By Dr. §. K. BHUYAN, mae. pho. (Lond.), 


Director of Historical and Antiquarian Studies in Assam 


Our leaders have suggested spinning and weaving in 
every Indian home as a means of solving the cloth 
psoblem, and as a step towards the economic uplift- 
ment of the country. To the Assamese, however,it is 
a matter for gratification and pleasure that spinning 
and weaving were, and still now are, prevalent 
amongst them, irrespective of community and religion 
and social and economic status. All kinds of cloths, 
frem cotton handkerchiefs to gorgeously brocaded and 
golden embroidered breast-pieces and skirts and chad- 
dars, constitute the handiwork of Assamese ladies. The 
tribes on the Assam frontier were pacified by presents of 
Assamese cloths, and distant rulers and potentates were 
converted into friends by the same presents. There are 
maay factors at the bottom of this unique custom, the 
principal ones being the patriotic zeal of the old-time 
Assamese people and the measures adopted by the 
State. 

i The Assamese of yore abhorred the idea of using 
foreign apparels. King Naranarayan of Cooch Behar 
once sent to the Ahom King Khora Raja several 
articles as presents including “five beautiful silk saris 
made in Barnagar.” The four Koch envoys who brought 
the present were received by the Bargohain at the 
instance of the Ahom monarch. The Minister said t0 
the envoys, “The five saris which you have brought 


are worn by Kharchais or undesirable women of this 
place. They are not worn by men. How is this that 
you, being ambassadors, have brought apparels wort 
by women?” The Bargohain then dismissed the four 
envoys and gave them mekhelas or skirts, sewn in the 
middle. ‘ 

The Raja of Mantara had once presented to his 
father-in-law, the Nara Raja, a suit of garments. The 
Raja of Nara, which was the original home of the 
Ahoms, consulted his ministers as to the propriety of 
wearing the presents. They in a body replied, “A 
foreign article, however good it may be, should not be 
worn by the monarch.” 

King Rudra Singha presented to his ministers sets 
of garments of the Mughal fashion consisting of cloaks, ° 
head-dresses and shoes. The three Dangarias returned 
the presents saying, “Why should we wear these 
presents imitating the fashions of foreigners in super- 
session of our own indigenous costumes ?” =. 

The measures adopted by Momai-tamuli Barbarua— 
during the reign of Swargadeo Pratap Singh give an 
idea of the efforts made by the State. The Barbarua 
promulgated an order that every woman must spin 
during the course of the night two cops of yarn, The 
village headman while going round the locality next 
day would find out whether work in pursuance of this 
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order was done or not. It was also the custom of every 
household to contribute to the royal stores an allotted 
quantity of silk yarn annually, 

But we feel specially gratified when we recollect 
& measure adopted by Queen Sarbeswari Devi, consort 
of King Siva Singha. Coins were struck in her name 
during 1739 to 1744 A.D., as was done in the case of 
the two earlier queen-regnants Phuleswari Deyj and 
Ambika Devi. The apartments, the courtyard and the 
grounds of royal palaces remain in many cases practi- 
cally empty, or they accommodate articles of luxury, 
or paraphernalias of pomp and grandeur, or attractive 
gardens, But Queen Sarbeswari Devi admitted the girls 
of her subjects within the palace enclosures and taught 
them to spin. The girls who were musically inclined 
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Were taught music, About this we quote the followitig . 


excerpts irom a contemporary chronicle or Buranji : 


“Anadari, the daughter of Solal Bargohain, 
became the Barkuanri or chief consort of the King, 
when she took the mame Sarbeswari . . . ‘The 
Queen adopted a Bhutanese boy and kept him with 
her as a ligira or attendant . . .. As an innovation, 
she admitted inside numerous batches of girls 
belonging to all communities and castes and 
engaged them in spinning. She also taught music 
to girls who were musically inclined.” 

We now ask: In the year 1740, how many kings 
of the world laid open their palaces and gardens for 
the benefit of the subjects, and how many queens 
brought into the royal premises girls of all denomina- 
tions for teaching them spinning and music ? 





LONDON’S GALLERY OF THE GREAT 


By JOHN 


Lonpon contains a museum which was the first of its 
kind in the world and which even now has only two 
rivals, one in Edinburgh and one in Dublin, both very 
much smaller and* of recent foundation. It is the 





William Shakespeare 
National Portrait Gallery, whose name exactly defines 
its nature : a collection of portraits of men and women 
who have played a prominent part in the history of 
Great Britain and her Empire. One cannot say “from 


the earliest days of that history,” because portrait- 
painting as a separate and distinct craft did not exist 
in England before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. But from the days of Henry VIII, there are 


STEEGMAN 


very, few great men in our story whose authentic 
portraits are not in that-eollection. 

A man, to qualify for this posthumous honour, 
must have made an outstanding contribution to what- 


ever department of human endeavour he adorned : 





Horatio Nelson 


Letters, the Arts, Politics, Statecraft, Science, Explo- 
ration, the, Profession of Arms, the Law, Religion, or, 
since he was an Englishman, Eccentricity. It is not 
enough that he should be merely “well-known” in the 
history of his profession ; he must have had a pro- 
found and lasting effect on that history, and his fame 
must be such that his name is familiar to the average 
educated visitor, 1 Veg 
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As individualists the English, and even more the 
Scots, are proverbial all over the world—active, un- 
predictable creatures who act as they do because “they 

- are damned if they will be dictated to by anyone!” It 
was not very comfortable to be in the company of 
Queen Elizabeth, or Florence Nightingale, or Shelley, 
or John Wesley, or Sir Thomas More, but each of 





; Florence Nightingale 
these proceeded on his perilous, difficult path absolutely 
convinced that he was right, and that everyone else 
¢ was wrong, and of course, they were right! You can 
see them in the National Portrait® Gallery : Elizabeth, 
all brains and arrogance ; Nightingale, inflexible pur- 


pose; Shelley, all revolutionary passion; Wesley, 
saintliness and inexhaustible energy ; More, unshakable 
in the belief that his own conscience was right, and 
that his King was wrong. 

The poets are quite unlike the poets of any other 
country. They sang their romantic songs in their own 


lyrical, unclassic language, and would have nothing to. 


do with the rules observed everywhere else. They have 
made the English language the beautiful, rich, evoca- 
tive tongue that it is (except when it is used in 
business correspondence). Their portraits are all to be 
seen : Shakespeare, Dryden, Gray of “The Elegy,” 


_Byron, Keats, Wordsworth, Tennyson. It would be 


very difficult to find someone in any country of the 
world who had never read a word by any of these in 
some translation, or in whom the sight of one of these 
portraits would not Awaken the memory of a poem OF 
a couplet. 

In the Portrait Gallery are to be seen the faces of 
Wilberforce and Clarke, who have the imperishable 
honour of having won for millions of men and women 
their physical and spiritual freedom. Rousseau preached 
the freedom of mankind, and England practised it when 
she set an example to the world by abolishing slavery 
throughout the Empire. 





Lawrence of Arabia 


There are no tyrants in the National Portrait 
Gallery. But there are the breakers of tyrants ; 
Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, who destroyed the 
power of Philip II of Spain to dominate Europe; John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who destroyed the 
might of the megalomaniac Louis XIV, and enabled 
Europe to breathe again freely for a while ; William 
Pitt and Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington, 
who together proved that Portsmouth and Whitehall 
were in the end too strong for the giant who terrorised 
Europe from Madrid to Moscow. 


ARYAN RULERS OF AMERICA ~~ 


By CHAMAN LAL .- 


Tue caste system of the Aryan Incas (rulers of Peru) 
was as rigid as and very similiar to that of the Aryan- 
_ Brahmins; and in the beginning was instituted for the 
same*purpose—namely, in a desperate effort to 
“preserve the purity of the White race. 
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South Indian imprints on a Mexican palace 


No one of the lower orders could aS 
marry a woman of Inca blood on 
pain of death—The Ayar Incas, 
p. 258. 
ae * * 
Many of Inca hymns and prayers 
were similar to our own. The traces 
of the common origin of both can 
be found in the Rig Veda’ and the 
Zend-Avesta. They had been pre- a 
served by oral traditions from their — 
still older sources before the inven- 
tion of writing. sy 
No doubt they had taken form in 
the religious rituals of the great 
parent race before the development 
of separate cultures of the Iranians 
and the Indo-Aryans—The Ayar-_ 
Incas. - Ss . 

The poetry of Peru bears the imprint of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata on each page—Le 
Races Aryans de Peru, : 

* + * 

As among the Aryans of India, the worship by 
the Incas of the omnipotent and invisible spirit, Vira- 
cocha, creator _and . preserver of the world, was 
confined to the higher. castes. The intimate family 
religion of the common people, as in China and India, 
was the worship of the ancestors of the famifte 

Seven years ago when I piilished my book I had 
Stated that the customs, beliefs and religious cere- 
monials of the Inca rulers of South America gaye me 
a definite impression of their being Hindus, 


_ 








_ 

Ambassador Miles Poindexter of the United 
States who spent several yeafs in Peru and made 
personal investigations from the descendants of the 
Inca rulers, has now proved beyond doubt that the 
founders of the . Inca dynasty were four “Ayar” 
* Brahmins : Ayar—Manco Topa, Ayar 
—Chaki Topa, Ayar—Aueea Topa, 
Ayar—Uyssu Topa: 

The “Incas observed the Hindi 
caste system and performed the 
sacred thread ritual more or less 
exactly as we perform today in India, 


more than a thousand Sanskrit roots 
and I have brought with me a 
vocabulary called the Aryo-Quichua 
vocabulary compiled by Lopez, 
author of The Aryan Races of Peru. 
The. nish author who spent his 
life in Peru writes that one finds the 
imprints of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata on every page of 
Perucian poetry, and Peruvian music 


— 


A Mexican palace bears imprints of South Indian Architecture 


is based on the Hindu music. The Peruvian National 
Museum at Lima has even today preserved all Hindu 
musical instruments. x 
Asia and America—Mr. Miles Poindexter, former- 
ly United States Ambassador to Peru, has done signal 
service to the sciences of Anthropology and Ethno- 
logy by publishing «two brilliant volumes on the 
Ayar Incas of Peru of ‘which the second volume deals 
with their Asiatic origins. It is, indeed, a fascinating 
subject. The author has endeavoured to show that the 
Ayars of Peru are the proto-Aryan emigrants from 
Asia to South America, as the word “Ayar” itself 
expresses the phonological connection with the word 
“Arya,” The similarity does not stop with the casual 


» 


, 


The language “of Peru (quichua) has &. 


af 
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resemblance of two isolated words. The arts and 
faiths, the rites and™ ceremonies, the customs and 
manners, and even the physical features and languages 
of these two races separated “by wide distances of 
space and time show marked traces of close affinity; 
and hence the ineyitable conclusion of a common 
origin. Of course, the author is aware of the existence 





A Mexican woman” prepares chapati (Hindu bread) 


of a school which holds that two 
distinct races in distant places 
may develop similar tendencies 
under similar environments. But 
evidences as to a common origit 
are too weighty to be discarded 
in favour of such a debatable 
hypothesis. There is the tradition 
among various Polynesian tribes, 
guch as the Maoris of the exten- 
sive voyages of their early ances- 
tors, and there is the corrobora- 
tion of the fact in the tradition 
of South American Indians, such 
as the Incas and Mayas, regarding 
the distant homelands from which 
they migrated. The sciences of 
Anthropology and Ethnology aug- 
mented by philological evidences 
show that the Polynesians are Aryans. Mr. Poindexter 
rightly observes that 
“America in race and culture was but an exten- 
* sion of Asia; and in pre-glacial times it was 
geographically so. Columbus was not mistaken 
when he called the people of the new world 

‘Indians’. They were of that and kindred mixed 

races and the unbroken line of blood and culture 

bound together the two shores of the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

Modern Hindus, who, for the most part, have 
become incorrigible stay-at-homes would be surprised 
to look back and behold the faint footprints of their 
pre-historic ancestors fading away in the sands of 
time. They were a race of giants fired with wander- 
lust : and their motto seems to have been in the words 
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of the Aitereya Brahmana, “Charaiveti charaiveti 
charaiveti tam abravit”—“Wander forth, wander forth, 
wander forth.” They might have migrated partly by 
land through the Behring Strait and the Aleutian 
Islands and partly by sea, their canoes carried to the 
Chilean coast by the South Pacific Current, known 
to navigators as the South Pacific Drift or the New 
Zealand Current. “These, early 
men,” says Mr. Poindexter, “were 
among the greatest, perhaps very 
greatest navigators, considering 
their meagre equipment in the 
history of man’s voyaging upon 
the sea” (p. 1745). 

Asia to America—But what are 
the most prominent and notable 
similarities in the arts and 
sciences, customs and beliefs of 
these peoples, apart from their 
ancient traditions of origin ? Mr. 
Poindexter asserts : 

“There is a striking similarity 
between the  Quichuas and 

Ayamras of the Peruvian and 


Bolivian  Andres—in dress, 
colour, physique, and mode of 





He looks like a Hindu goldsmith 


life—and the people living in the high valley 
and river gorges of the huge mountain system 
along the border between Tibet, Nepal and the 
Chinese Provinces of Yunnan and Szechwan. 
Photographs of these people of the Asiatic High- 
lands, taken by recent travellers, might well pass 
for photographs of the mountaineers about Cuzco 
and La Paz.” 
And he goes on to enumerate the various common 
features. | fi 
Tibet and Peru—Indian corn is “the staple food 
of the Peruvians as well as of the Lutzu people in 
the remote gorges of the Selwin, and beer made from 
maize is the common drink. Even the ‘reed flute these 
distant folk play is of the same type and shape. The 
Tibetans kept their records with knotted cords before 
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the 7th Century A.D., in the same manner as the Incas 
of Peru. The history of sovereigns who had governed 
‘he country, and the principal events that had taken 
dace in the nation, was written in well-bound books of 
papyrus or parchment, covered with highly orna- 
nented wooden boards. These books were exactly like 
the holy books now in use in Tibet, The latter are 
uso written on parchment strips about eighteen inches 
ong and four inches broad, bound with wooden boards, 
ind wrapped up in curiously embroidered ‘silk, Many 





America’s oldest temple 


f the roots of the Tibeto-Burman 
mily have been recognized in the 


uichua and Yungu languages of 
eru. In Tibet as well as in Peru, 
id and copper were minted from 
rly times. 


Puranic Beliefs in Peru—An idol 
om the north coast of Peru (p, 111) 
presents the Sun God seated upon 
turtle and a serpent; and it re- 
ains one of the myth of. the 
tapatha Brammana where the 
imeval tortoise Adi Kurma is re- 
ted to as the source and support 
all things, and the current Puranic 
aception of the earth being sup- 
tted by the Serpent Ananta who 
turn is supported by the turtle ortortoise, 

One of the most interesting facts that go to prove 
2 Indian origin of these ancient South Americans 
the appearance of the elephant in Mayan sculp- 
‘es, for the elephant was otherwise unknown to 
aerica. Says Mr. Poindexter: 

“Among the ruins of the pre-historic Mayan 
City of Copan in Honduras, on a large monolith in 
one of the long-abandoned courtyards appear 
carved in high-relief two elephant-heads with 
typical trappings of Indian elephants, Charac- 
teristic Hindu or Cambodian mahouts wearing 
typical Hindu or Indo-Chinese turbans are mounted 
upon them.” 

Another interesting feature suggestive of common 
gin is the occurrence of the makara motif notably 
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in Mayan art. This composite “wonder-beast” assumes 
manifold forms in graphic art. It is one of the most 
frequent decorative forms sculptured in medieval 
Hindu temples. It was represented as a dragon, an 
elephant fish, and a crocodile snake. Smith, the 
learned author of the Elephants and Ethnologists, has 
traced the origin of this fabulous creature from its 
earliest form as the antelope-fish, which he regards 
as Babylonian. It may be noted in passing that the 
conception of makara as the antelope-fish is even Now 
prevalent in Indian lore, agsin the 
Western concepts of Capricorn, with 
the head of a goat or deer and the 
body of a fish. 


The division of the zone of the 
ecliptic into équal parts and the use 
of animal names for each was admit- 
tedly Asiatic in origin. Seven of the 
twenty days constituting the Astec 
month bore names of the hoary 
signs which were evidently introduced 
from Asia. Though the Astec Calen- 
dar only dated from the seventh 
century A. D., the Zodiacal tradition 


embedded in it might have been 
very ancient. In the place of the 
sixty year cycle of the East in 





Gate of the Sun 


general and of Hindu in particular, the Mexicans have 
a fifty-two year cycle. 


e 

“The Mexicans shared”, says Mr. Poindexter, 

“the tradition of the Hindus, and all peoples of 

Aryan origin, that the World had been several 

times destroyed and they looked for its destruction 
again at the end of ‘a cycle.” 


The tradition of the destruction of the world by 
flood at the end of an age or Yuga, as we call it, 
was known to the Mexicans, ag well as to various 
other races of the earth. The resemblance of the 
Mexican doctrine to that of the Hindus is more strik- 
ing as they alike speak of four ages or Yugas at the~ 
end of which there is destruction, 


NS 
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Goddess Maya from India—And now the simi- 
larity of religious beliefs. Referring to the Goddess 
Maya from whom the Mexican race derives its Dame, 
Mr. Poindexter says: . 

“This same Mother of the Gods was carried 
-to America and appeared in the Maya theogony of 

Yucatan under the mname—Maya—in the same 

functions she performed in India.” 

w 








A Naga temple in America 
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In Mexico, .Maya was also 
called the Mother of the Gods. She 
was characterised in Mexico by the 
same emblem of the lotus as in 
India. This, indeed, is an irrefut- 
able proof of the common origin 
of the faiths. ~ 

Incas .had Sacred .Thread.— 
There were many unmistakable 

®resemblances in social customs and 
rites. The division of castes of the 
Incas was as precise as that which 
existed in Egypt or Hindustan, 
quotes Poindexter from Prescott’s 
-Conquest of Peru. An elaborate cere- 
Snony of iNitiation called “Huaracu” 
analogous to the Upanayana of the Hindus was in 
vogue. The youths of the Ayar Inca nobility at about 
sixteen years of age were given a badge of manhood— 
the huaracu, after the performance of the sacrificial 
rite. os 
° “This Huaracu was a cord made of aloe fibre 
and the sinews of sheep (llama), the aloe fibre 
being like flax.” : 

We find even the counterpart of the mekhala and 

the kaupina. r 


“The insignia was conferred upon the youth 
upon his arrival at the age of puberty, and con- 
sisted of a cord of the thickness of a finger, which 
was fastened around the boy’s waist and tied back 
of his kidneys.” 

In front a small triangular piece of woollen cloth 
was sewed to the cord, Two points of the triangular 
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cloth were extended lengthwise along the cord and 
sewed to it and the third point or corner of the cloth 
was passed between the thighs and fastened to _ the 
cord on the back. What’ an exact description of the — 
wearing of a kawpina! The wearing of a buge golden 
ear plug (the same as the Indian kundala) was coD-_ 
sidered the insignia of aristocracy. The lobe of the 
ear was pierced and _ gradually 
enlarged to receive the huge plug 
whereby the Inca nobles were 
called Orejones (Big Ears) by the 
Spaniards. 


Sanskrit in Peru—Mr. Poin- 
dexter has given a pretty long list 
of words of the Quichua languages 
and their analogous forms in Sams- 
krit. In the field of linguistic 
research, the author has his owl 
limitations, but it must be borne in 
mind that he attempts only to 
suggest that the parents of both 

' these languages might have had @ 
common origin. Particularly interest- 
ing is the word kon, which desig- 

#4 : ee 
nates one of the most ancient solar 
deities cf the Peruvian Yungas. The 





The stones speak 


word is said to be of the same root and origin as the 
Japanese kon (Lord). It is a well-known fact that kon, 
or ko in Dravidian means at once lord, kind, and God. 


InpiA—THE Source 

In India it is Deo, or Deota. 

In Spanish it is dios, in Greek it is Theos, in 
Mexico it was Teot (according to Cortes the invader). 

This clearly proves that the essentials of the 
primitive man and the primitive man himself, found 
their way, by expansion, contact, fusion, direct migra- 
tion, war, trade and the chase from a common origin 
in the high lands of Asia, to Europe on the one hand 
and America on the other. 

Lost THetR LANGUAGE 

The Ayar Inca rulers of Peru did possess a written 

language but they lost it during four hundred years 
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of struggle, according to U. S, Ambassador Miles 
Poindexter. He writes; — ; 


come to its own for 400 years and the knowledge of 
letters was lost. The Ayars maintained their superior 
discipline and the service of the religion of Viracocha 
im the romantic and picturesque fastness of the Vilca- 
pampa (hills). In a subsequent generation, when it was 
sought to revive letters, the” effort was suppressed by 
the Vileapampa monarch, Tupac Cauri, on the advice 
of a priest,-on penalty of death.” a 
_ Aryan Tuacuer From Ina 

There was a universal Inca tradition according to 
Cieza de Leon, Sarmiento and Salacmayhua of a 
white teacher who had appeared in the highlands (of 


Peru) in the very earliest times and given the people — 


iheir’ civilisation. He was called Tonapa or Tarapaca— 
the latter word meaning eagle (Garuda) the god-bird 
of the Indo-Aryans.. He told them to do no evil or 
‘Djury to one another and that they should be loving 
ind charitable to all. 

This teacher was white and dressed in a white 
‘obe like an Alb, secured round the waist (Dhoti?) 
md that he carried a staff and a book in his hands. 


” History of the Incas. (Hak. Soc.), p. 35e 


Inpra In America . 
“The worship. of-Inti (or Indu), the Sun, from the 
plendid temple, on the heights of the Andes, as well 
s the more spiritual esoteric worship of Viracocha, 


pears to have been derived from the same original ~ 


ource as that of the Aryan Mithras, from atime 


efore Indo-Iranian division. The attributes of Inti, — 
he Peruvian Sun-God, visibly appearing and wor-— 


hipped as the Sun itself, are in large part identical 
‘ith those of the Indo-Aryan Indra, ‘God of the clear 
ky,’ lord of the elements, of the rain and thunder, 
‘aruna, in the Vedic mythology, makes the Sun shine, 
he wind is his breath; river valleys are hollowed out 
t his command.”"—The Ayar Inca’, p. 201. 


America—Extension Or Asta” 


“America in race and culture was but an _exten- 
sion of Asia; and it i8 said that in pre-glacial times 
it was geographically so. 








2s “Columbus was not mistaken when he called the 


‘Viracocna’ Is GanesHa 
. “Viracccha was a deity of the people of Peru. 
Vira (or Uira) and Varuna suggest. an interesting 


~ comparison with the primitive Greek Uranus—the sky, 


husband and fructifier of the earth. Also compare the 
word Vira (in Viracocha) with the typically Aryan 
Virud (in Virudhaka) of the.Chinese Buddhists,—the 
“Ruler of the South.” The latter wo ( 
head helmet; while inscribed upon the walls of the 
~ temple: at Palenque (Mexico) is the figure of a man 
(God) wearing the skin of an elephant’s’ head upon 


his own.”—Smith. 


‘This was no other God but our Ganesha, - 
. * : aoe 


t ge | 
Peru anp Purvrava Aryan Ruier or THE Snas 
The great Pururava (Aryan King) held Sway over 
thirteen islands of the sea. 
The Pauraya line was descended from Puru- 
rava, and the founder was King Dushmanta, gifted 


with great energy. And he was the protector of © 


the earth bounded by the four seas, And that king 
had sway ovér the four quarters of the world. And 
he was lord also of various regions in the midst 
~ of the sea—Adi Parva of the Mahabharata, 
. Section Ixviii. — ra 


ARYAN ROUTE 10 Perv—“Inpo-ARYA to AMERICA” 
Ambassador Miles Poindexter writes : 


Primitive Aryan words and people no doubt 
came to America in the way cited by Kinimich in 
archaic <imes before the -Indo-Iranian separation 
and dispersion north and south of Hindukush. But 
they no doubt also came by other routes and from 
other fountain heads at later times—especially from 
Indo-Arya by the island chain of Polynesia. 

Kimmich, the renowed research scholar and 
historian of South America, wrote thirty years 

I believe they (the Aryans) arrived in boats 
like the junks which the Chinese people had an 
that epoch, and also the Catamarans (Tamil wofd 
for boat) of the Malayans which carried ag much 
as one hundred tons. The Malayans and their 
relatives the Polynesians crossed in these boats the 
entire Pacific, populating it little by little, arriving 
mm the fifth century A: D. in the rquesas Islands 

~ and Hawaii, whence it is no more than thirty days 
journey to Peru. From the Marquesas to Liga 
“(capital of Peru) which two are almost on the 
‘same parallel of latitude, is a distance some thou- 
sand leagues, the same from Hawaii to Guatemala, 
* which latter two are approximately on the same 
parallel. ~ maces tt: Ag 
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This slab from a Central American temple depictS the ceremony of slaving the year bird (Shyena), 
mentioned in Chapter IV of the Rig Veda 


“dicta oe 
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A Mexican woman with typical Hindu A Central American woman going to a commu- 
expression on her face nity bakery to get chapati prepared 


PALESTINE 





Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai 
It was founded by Emperor Justinian in A.D. 559 








Along the desolate Wadi ed Deir, in which the Convent of St. Catherine with its fortified walls 
shines like a jewel, lies the path to Gebel Musa 
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Cree ees NEW ROMANTICISM. 


‘Br Phor. SUNIL. KUMAR, BOSE, MA. 


eae re: 


Axp what is romanticism ? . Like. ee ‘Pilate zone 
might cynically ask ‘without waiting. for a reply. For- 
romanticism’ has gathered during all this time only 2° 
nebulosity about it. which; gives a vague and faint 
incandescence-but no clear light’ This is because 
r@mantic experience itself is -very often. vague, 
vanishing and formless,..tending sometimes fp become. 
almost anarchical. It is naturally difficult. to ‘fix. upon, 
in tonerete teérms,. ‘the evanascent . essence of ae 
guconstant experience, Like Browning’s thread’ - 
‘eternally tantalises. ‘Crities, however, 
romanticism, focussed upon its inter “depths from 
individual standpoints. A. classification of the different . 
‘approaches to’ romanticism. will be ‘illuminating here. 
Pater, Watts-Dunton and- others would insist - upon 
an element, of * wonder and. strangeness ° being its” 
essence. Another group of " evities —Herford, “for: 
example-—-would look upon romanticism as: “an “extra 
ordinary development ‘.of imaginative sensibility.”| A 
third group of critics would represent roniaaticism as. 
& spirit of revolt, Gtierson,. for example. The sur-. 
realists—of whom Herbert Read seems ‘to bean 
exponent—would go further than that and identify 
romanticism with the “principles of life, of creation, 
of liberation,” .and classicism with the “principle of 
order, control and repression.” Classicism in their 
pinion is the intellectual counterpart of political 
_tyranny, and romantiéism, of liberation. Yet another 
grup, represented by Wyndham Lewis, would view 
classicism as‘ denoting something solid, permanent, 
A upon sownd common sense, and romanticism as 
hing, ““dishevelled, ethereal, misty,” snd change- 
fal gain, another - -opinion insists - ‘that yomaticism is’ 
allied to’ medievalism which is a. collective name -for 
so Many things. ~~ 
These definitions or rather destriptions 
ronianticism-and “such. an ‘abstraction “ ag romanticism 
is moré amenable. to. description - than definition—are. 
more or. less. aatistactory. but do not reach any finality. 
To identif y “yomanticism., with medievalism is ‘only to 
touch its, fringes where. it? contains. some elements 
which gre :probably aecidental, ‘décrétions rather that 
essential ingredients. Wonder is,-of course, an element- 
Sof it. But wonder, for: ‘the matter of that, is ‘an “element. 
common to all poe “When a modern poet. writes - 
eloquently on a isky-3 straper or a > pylon or a railway - 


pees! 





. train, it; is the same wonder. ‘that ig radiated into. his - 


* heart, Similarly, . -thig ancient. ‘wonder’ “Was , "stirring 
behind .the magnificent choruses: ofs' Prometheus. Vine- ’ 
tus’ What Sophocles heard on the Aegean, long ag0- 
was the eternal rhythm of the. same mystery, and 
human destiny, sitting in Sphinx-like silence, moved 


. 


have ae ee to explain its peculiar character. 


‘of | 


a8 oop Pay fogs! 


hit ‘with’ aeetienie’ wonder to. eloquent, eens 


” Mere’ wonder ‘therefore. can: not-explain- romanticism. 


Winder only. kindles emotion. But the desthetic shape 
it assumes in the’ process of | being expressed; depends 


_upon the pattern-.of mind that moulds it and gives 


it either’ romanti¢e or classic ‘character. ~ 

: Mr. Lewis - approaches 
 which- recognises the peculiar modes .of romantic: eX- 
préssion. Going: deeper’ into the core of it, oné- comes 
actoss ‘various factors, aesthetic’ and’ historical, ‘which 
From - ‘the fore- 
going accounts: ‘of romanticism, it- will appear’, that it 
has “got, broadly: speaking, tWo- aspecté, an. imagina- 
tion-aspect: and | ‘a revolt-aspéct. Imagination, - Thow- 
“ever, is not absent: in the revolt. But. thé ‘extraordinary 
development ‘of - imaginative sensibility, “a” total 
‘ehfranchisement” “of imagination, Tends’ «it- aesthetic 
-value ‘and. helps in a’ newer ¢ co-ordination and 
synthesis. ‘Imagination is & common element. But in 
sdme, cases, imagination - creates beauty: for -the. ssake 
of beauty, - but-in other @ases, it. encourages revolt and 
inspires a passion for the future. 

In its revolt-aspect,~it is more sociological than 
artistic. All values, as we know, originale from the 
indi¥ idual and poetry is woven.out of: the individual's 
reaction to ‘the world. Historically speaking, ages.” of 
romantic movements have also’ been ages of ‘political 
and social upheavals. In such ages-it is seefi that time 
goes out of joint; the individual mind “becomes ‘dis- 
integrated, revolts against accepted - values and turns 


upon -itself, -and finally becomes an isolated point in. 


society. It-is'here that romanticism begins, Iti ‘begins 
nr the individual artist's de-socidlised - solitary” soul, 
stormy and -seéthing with - disontenfy” or at~.times, 
reaching. out for a- “new social ~ equilibrium. A wine 
thus origifating from. the ‘tempestuous seat of an 
individual’s feeling and: ‘volition: goes otit new-born 
and: alone, . but charged '- with a.new  spirittial “and 
intellectual - -electrivity,. ‘to éreate out of the shattered 
present anew heayen and a new earth, which it often 
fails to do, and then to reagh ‘ott into -the glorious 


dawn of. the imborn future - for fulfilment, “harmony 
and~ synthesis. Here “do - _the poets | bécome _ un- 
acknowledged - legislatois” of the’ world. . ‘When these 


personal values bursting: out of ‘the shells” “of ‘the indivi- 
-dial’s, mind. become ‘de-personalised and. socialiséd, whea 
ashes and: sparks ‘have actually not only auickened 
but ‘consolidated | a new birth, : 
is calm.of belief and acceptance, and ‘impersonal and 
universal. standards of- judgment afford moorings © to 
the wandering soul; romanticism ceases and emerges 


classicism whieh means pattern, order, normalcy and 


*yomanticism ‘in - a anne 


the storm: ceases, there . 


.? 


* generation, 


‘of .stark -disillusionment arid tragic indecision: 
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standardisation. Romantidism and classicism are thus 
two stages in the socialisation of personal values, from 


their inception to their social acclimatisation. 


Again, it will be seen that romanticism manifests 
itself in two aspects, each representing distinct social 
epochs “or social trends. When the disintegration of 
the individuals from the world begins, ~it takes , 
particular form,—generally,”a form of intense ~ in- 
dividualism, a desperate inward search, a feeding upon 
oné’s own inter mind. This is one aspect. Then as 4 
result.’of this stagnated emotional existence within the 
limits of one’s own brains and sensations, a healthy 
and natural outflow is ‘prigated out into the world, 
into the present and into the future, in search’ of 
normal living space, normal world-communion. It is 
here that, attempts at synthesis begin. The Ivory 


. Tower shakes. The magic mirror cracks. The morbid 


individualist dies and. is resurrected into a pepe 
vision of the future. 

The English poetry of the war, betas end 
between two-wars-period is ittensely romantic. Roman- 
tic expression has changed,. but romantic feeling stirs 
stubbornly at the centre of the - creative impulse. 
Among the poets of the “post-war generation, Eliot 
alone presents some difficulty. His apparently - uD- 
romantic gesture, his'.dry, matter-of-fict manner of 
looking at things, the deep current of satire and iroxy 
that waters the course of his poetry, would -naturally 
lead an unsuspecting critic into thinking that he is a2 


of Georgian poetry. But thé post-war period was’ one 
Pre- 
paredness for a break-down of poetic tradition as this 
age witnessed, hdd already- begun, the war only 
Eastening its consummation. Of this period Eliot. was 
a typical poet, with his heritage of anarchy full upon 
his shoulders and” he exposed the modern Waste Land 
peopled by its hollowmen in its nakedness. A chronicler 
of this sterile and decadent- life in. verse, Eliot 
remains, not an un-romantic poet, but a dissatisfied 
romanticist, a superb example of what may be- ~ealled 
negative romanticism. _ 

Pound before the -war and after it, ecaliye for 
his Cantos are post-war products, and Eliot after the 
war, represent the strong discontent consequent upon. 
dis-orientation and confusion of values. The discoveries 
of new scientific laws and new advances-in philosophic 
thought which characterise the twentieth century had 
come into conflict with accepted creeds and cherished 
dogmas, and had immense. possibility for creating a 


re-valuation of values and sending man on-an inward 
. errand into his own unfathomed soul. Then came war- 


beliefs of the war-torn 
the most sensitive 
complete moral and 


and a storm swept away the 
involving the poets, 
points in the society, into a 


one- 


“the Cantos earned 
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conscious. This is what we find in Bliot and Pound. 
~Eliot’s poems are highly introspective, the result of a0 


- inward turning of the eye, revealing’ the inner process 


of consciousness. The satie thing is found in Pound 
also, specially, in Cantos, where, as a result of 400 
exclusive individualism, pursued with occult -seclusio2, - 
a stagnation, and finally, an anarchy, rule over all 
sense of poetry and art (in spite of the eloquent title 
as ‘the divine comedy of the 


. twentieth century’). But both Pound and Hliot. are. 


“rot his Cantos. The pressure of the swelling. 


So also is Eliot. 


romantic. Pound’s ‘pre-war poems were fairly sane but 
seething 
subconscious was already too great, and the war 
deepened and -intensified it to the. food-level, until # 


engulfed him completely in the, Cantos. Pound is 
romantic because in him there is an . extraordinary’ 
development of imaginative - sensibility which has 


helped him not only to-adventure into the wide’ wide 
world which all poets do, “but also to explore” the 
depths of his own un-rational ‘and instinctive mind. 
Changeful, elusive, ° ‘allusive, Eliot 

instance to be. the very anti- } 


appears at the first 


thesis of romanticism. But all: through his poems there 


-is a -deep undertone of setsibility, and clusive inter- 


~un-romantic reaction against the decadent romanticism” 


spiritual cataclysm. With a bleak atid sordid objective . 


world -to communicate’ with, they preferred to jump- 


headlong into the unplumbed depths of their own soul 
and explored the twilight regions of their own sub- 


play of imagination, that would admit no convention 
of-form and expression, but embody the emotional 
moods in highly intellectualised - and’ ‘unconventional _ 
patterns. “What the Thunder Says” in * Waste Land. 
may well illustrate his imaginative sensibility, Sur- 
realism may also be said to represent this kind of 
romanticism, in which--the solid material reality” out- 
side evaporates and the Process of conssiousness comes 
out. naked. - : ; rs 
But romanticism, has taken’ ‘aaeends stb: a more 
reassuring one. Here also imagination which ‘is the 
basis of all poetry has passed through a highly - 
stimulating process, go that it is no longer content 7 
to rémain confined within the charted lithits of the 
previous ages, but passes daringly - out. into - the un- 
known in search of new.synthésis of life. cae oil 
modern life have passed. into the «chemistry of p&try 
making it very rich. To pluck poetry. out of steel and 
stone, out of darkness and despair, out. of wars nd 
destrietion, is‘no easy affair. But poetry ‘is wedded to 
zeitgeist. Imagitation flies freer than before and beauty” 
takes a new, if rude and contorted, shape. The stone 
‘and steel have their poetry no~less than’ pansies and 


pinks. How do the poets describe the- pylons ? They . 
are the symbols of the future: . - ° 
The statement of their steel 
Contradicts nature’s “sofler architechture. - ee 
* 


Yet ak are the oes of the trekking futuré. 
Into the thatch-hung consciousness of hamlets 
They blaze. new thoughts, néw habits. - 

Traditions - i 
‘Ave being trod down. like flowers depen by children. 
Already | that, form boy striding and throwing seed . 


Looks grey with antizuity as his deed jivebeass. 
A half-familiar figure ovt of the Georgics,- | | ras 


+ 


NEW ROMANTICISM. Swi ens BS “ATS 

Unkeeded by these new-world, rational towers. . ~ Day Lewis and ‘Sieniley dream of the hee The 

(Pylons, Stanley Snaith). post-war age, with its disintegration and social ‘evils, 

To. Spender. also pylons stand as similar symbols created a deep ubrest in the minds of the above poets, 

but their beauty stirs the poct’s imagination to its ~put thé. impact of socialistic ideas saved-them from 
depths: ” 2) 7: ‘sinking: into. pure individualism. What we find in these - 

Pylons, those pillars - - poety. is. air “ttempt at ax social, synthesis, what . has 

Bare ke nude, gene girls that have ng secret already” heen termed. a stage in the socialisation of 


But far above. and i as sight endure " personal values. In their passion for a reformed world, 


Inke whips of anger . ; ' , they utter, with, the zeal and’ fervour of+ Shelley, 
With lightning’s- danger - . -** prophetic words about @ healthier world, They do not 
There riawihe quick perspective of the future. escape into the Ivory Tower. They stand on the solid . 


It; is- interesting to note how the. poet describes 


‘ . = ae a ; an t 
the beauty of the machine with romantic fervour : cot. Soy We eis: 2nd) «Fook: ty ae ee belliae 


harvest. of the future. In short, they synthesise them- 

Whee. nudity as beautiful as. this ; selves with the world, the present -with the future. 

et ae ee a ae When Day’ Lewis speaks of the regenerated world, his . 

And the sue-fingéred. rods -that_never miss ? ~ voice -is like Shelley’s asking West -Wind to scatter 
(Portrait “ofa Machine, L, Untermeyer). _ his. “words among *mankind : : 


In describing an. aeroplane Spender’s imagination ake ie lagen . tons 


gets inspired with a- new. conception of beauty: . To shake the world out of this Spores sickness 
More bedutiful and soft than“any moth — Where flesh -has dwindled’ and beiases waned. 
With burring furred untennae feeling ts | ‘huge: path, * MRE ey * 
Through dusk, the air-hner with’ shut- ~oF engines . - : Make us the wind 
Glides over suburbs ahd the sleeves set trailing tall From a new world that springs dd juke force, 
To point the wind. Gently, ‘broadly, she. jalis Cleaning the ajr, cleaning the wound. - 
Scarcely disturbing the. charted currents of -air. - - (Fhe Magnetic Mountain, 31) 
C. Day Lewis, even whén- he does “not glorify ‘On his Magnetic’ Mountain ‘there is a beacon signal 


machine-age, can not: get away from machine-image ling to a hew age : 
which has entered. into the pith and marrow of his 
poetry, intensifying-his romanticism. Poems 3 and § QO” our ‘magnetic mountain a beacon burning 


Shall sign the peace'we hoped for, son .or late, 
of his Magnetic Mountain are’ allegories based -upon pine over-@ clean earth, and ‘all en turning . 


machine-image : ae teu - Like’ alent eyes like sunflowers t to the light. 
Hon. in the- soul, .-> < ee Let (Na. 36) 
it steele : ‘ : = — 
Needle as the truth : Similar proghauac, passion is also evident in 
These shall draw ° me there—(Poem 3). Spender’s ‘poems, eg., “After They Have Tired.” ; 


* Similarly his” vision “of the new world is clothed Where lies romanticism? It jae, in the imagina- 
in machine-images ce tive venture into the unplumbed- depths of the soul, 





Bore” ° iat d in the almost idealistic disregard for external reality 
icc ee Sst Oh a to feel as such and concentration on the inner reality of the 
‘On ee the magnet an the. bierg mind. It lies in the new. imaginative mapping up and 
, Out of - the dark -a new world flowers. ; charting of’ the modern age of mechanism, with its _ 
° There in the womb, in the rich veins tractors, dynamos and air-liners, throbbing with a new . 
Are tools, dynamos, bridges, towers, quivering intensity ; in thé holding of the mirror up 


 ¥, 1 
Ou tractors ong he favelie Mounties 98) . to science, 86° ‘to say ; in the:gathering of ever richer 


This 3 is one attitude. Another attitude is that of a a for : pes a ra ae hoe reeanaoes 
prophetic - longing. for~the future. Socio-political. ques- PEENOIR HOE. OF ste Seve RAG a EBe ee ee eae 
tions have been ~ uppermost in the minds of the that will take us to eae new world whose glowing 
younger generation - of ‘poets “éf the post-war period, Pulling loome  allunngly in. the perweeure: baie 


poets like Day Lewis, Auden and Spender. Audem overthrow of values, there is romanticism, because it 
. eae ine: ; me ae -involves a certain imaginative venture. In the re- 
pictures the inner disease of the society dramatically - . ; - sof 
and poetically and then .wants to ‘cure it, = eres on cy valics tos “there 3 romana, Dae 
Sevd to us power and light, a sovereign touch 2 hate: soseinanon: 48) ealled Upowte emoreau 


Phe exhaustion of weaning, the liar’s. quinsy, etc. .task, a far richer and more complicated process © of 
.* i 30) . synthesis. “In modern poetry, we witness both. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR ( 193745) 
aa By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL. MOOKHERJI, a. 


Te catastrophe that has been again and again over- 
taking human culture and civilisation for many years 
past will in-the long run involve our species and all that 
it has built up through centuries of tedious labour 
unless the existing social and political set-up are 
radically changed. And the sooner this ‘change comes, 
the better. 

In the year 1980, the Nanking National Govern- 
ment had just established its authority, albeit super- 
ficial, over China. The Second Chinese Révolution 

" (1926-27) had ended and the Nanking National 
Government had just come into being. Northern China 
and Manchuria acknowledged the.authority of Nanking. 
It should not be supposed however that China was out 
of the woods as yet. Nor she ig today. Nor will she be 
unless her internal differences are. composetl the essen- 
. tial pre-éondition of which is the cessation of ‘foreign 
intervention in China. 

In_the opening years of the fourth uate of the 


20th century, the Chinese ‘Communists were building’ 


up their strength in Kiangsi on the southern bank of 
the Yangtse. In 1931, they established tfe Chinese 
Soviet Government: and organised the Chitese Red 

_ Army. The expedition sent by the Nanking Govern- 
ment against the Communists ended in_a failure which 
cousiderably undermined the prestige of the National 
Government. : 

The Communist-Kuomingtang conflict was in itself 
a stumbling-block in the path of the ‘unification of 
China. To make confusion worse coffounded, there 

‘ were ‘bitter rivalries amongst fhe Kuomingtang’ party- 
bosses themselves, The prestige, popularity and power 
of Chiang Kai-shek, the head .of the Nationalist 
Government, were an eyesore to not a few. Of these 
Wang Ching-wei deserves special mention. It was Wang 
who in 1927 had set up the Wuhan Government i0 
collaboration with the.Communists and-the Left-wing 
of the Kuomintang. He subsequently went over’ to the 
Japanese in 1989 and after the fall of Nanking, capital 
of Nationalist China, became the head of the Japanese- 
‘sponsored Government: there. Wang set an “agitation on 
foot against Chiang in "1931. Two of - the principal 
Northein Chinese Generals made common cause with 
him and stirred up a violent revolution in’ the “north. 
Chiang Kai-shek, however, crushed this revolt with 
comparative ease. Differences between the Kwungst 
war-lords and the Kuomingtang created new complica- 
tions in the south. 

Japan had in the meanwhile kept a vigilant eye. on 
the trend, tempo and temper of China’s internal bicker- 
ings. She had long cherished the. desire of swooping 
down upon China at the first opportunity. She was 
very eager to annex the three northern, provinces, 
namely, Heilung-kiang, Liaoning and Chilin or Kirin, 
which together are betier known to foreigners as 
Manchuria. It was with this-end in view that she had 
been for many years past extending her influence and 
consolidating her position in this-region. This forward 


Japanese policy was one of the main causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. Every student of history, 
knows how the Russian Titan was brought to his knees . 
by. the Japanese pigmy. By the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
signed in 1905, Russia surrendered her railway rights 12 
Manchuria _ to Japan and withdrew from Manchuria, 
reluctantly “though. Japan. at once set herself ‘to the 
task of consoliditing her newly acquired gains. Under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Portsmouth referred to 
above the South Manchurian Railway we strotgly 
guarded by the Japanese army. A large number ‘of 
Japanese were appointed to various Governmeft 
services in Manchufia. Fortune-hunters in not iu- 
considerable members settled down in the country. It 
might be noted in .passing that colonisation of 
Manchuria was never a very popular’ proposition in» 
Japan, 

“Manchuria, rich in natural resources, has a very. 
fertile soil. During years of famine and of failure of, 


_erops the Chinese in their thousands from Northern = F 


China in general and from Hopei, Shantung and Honan 
in particular would migrate -to Manchuria beyond the 
Great Walls in quest of food and shelter. In this way 
the population of Manchuria. had nearly doubled during 
the years 1905-31. 

While Japan was tightening her * stranglehold on 
Manchuria, “prostitutes, criminals, bandits, tramps, and 
general good-for-nothings, scum that the great Japanese 
Empire cast off from its stores, poured into Manchuria 


x 


-to make’ their fortunes.”* Goods, the entry of which 


wag banned, were smuggied into the country. The sale 

of opium and other narcotics increased manifold. 

Venereal discasesibecame very common in the Jupanese- : 
occupied areas. Some of the Japanese immigrants were. 
appointed ‘advisers’ to the Japanese army of occupation 
in Manchuria. They could, by virtue of their office, ZO 
everywhere without any late or hindrance. They utilised” 
this opportunity to collect data useful from the mifary 
point of view and despatched the same to‘ Japam® AS 
luck would have it, these informers, quite unconsciously, 
did more disservice than service to their motherland. 
By instigating Japan against China in various ways 
they stood in the way of a peaceful solution of the 
Sino-Japanese differences. The wrong information sup- 
pliéd by them Jed Tokyo to believe that China would 
collapse like a house of cards at the very first impact. 
These ‘China experts’ however failed to discern * the 
new national awakening in China and to gauge its 


“magnitude and intensity. : 


The verdict of history is that Japan committed a” 
very grave and costly blunder by invading China, The 
offensive nevertheless was assumed at a very opportune 
moment. We have to go back to the opening years of . 
the thirties. The Kuomintang army was pre-occupied 
with the Communists in Central China. The National 
Government had neither the time nor the inclination 





* A Short History of Chinese Civilisation by Tsui Chi, p. 205. 
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: BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR, (1937-45) 


to pay attention to anything else. The inundation ot 
the Hoang Ho.and the Yangtsekiang—the most des- 
tructive floods of these two rivers in recorded history 
—had devastated a vast area of the country. Hundreds 
of thousands of families were drowned while many 
_times more than this were confronted with starvation 
‘in the following winter for the consequent failure ot 
crops. The Japanese invasion, which began in autum2 
when distress was acute aud: discontent at its highest, 
was thus very well-timed. 
4meexplosion blew off a railway bridge on the 
South Manchurian Railway in the immediate vicinity 
of Mukden, the capital of Liaoning, at 10 in the 
evening on September 18, 1931. Japan Jaid the respon- 
sibility at the door of the Chinese army under General 
Chang Hsueb-liang of Manchuria. The Japanese, army 
attacked the sleeping Chinese army in the barracks and 
exterminated it. Mukden was at: once occupied. ; 
All these were ‘pre-arranged. Ameletto Vespa, an 
Italian, says in his book Secreé Agents of Japan : 
“The Japanese troops stationed at Liaoyang, 
Yingkow ‘and Fenghuangchen. had, the day before 
the incident, received’- their orders to advdnce on 
Mukden at 3 p.m. on September 18th. Seven hours 
- before the alleged explosion they had already . 
started towards their destination. By 4 a.m. of the 
19th, only six hours after the alleged explosion, 
thousands of printed posters had already been 
posted on the walls of Mukden and in these it was 
said that the Manchurian Government was dis- 
credited, since it shad ordered: an attack on the 


Japanese railway.” 
Simultaneously with the 


the Chinese air-base in. its suburbs together with 500 
aeroplanes fell in the hands of Japan. China did not 
find time to offer any opposition at all. On the follow- 
ons day, that is, on September 19, Japan occupied 18. 
* Manchurian towns. Within less than a fortnight more 
than half the towns of Liaoning and Chilin had passed ” 
_ into the hands of Japan. 
This crisis in the Far East created confusion and 
certainties among the nations, which had economic, 
political ‘and strategic interests in that theatre. - ‘lhe 
realisation was forced. upon all coMcerned that some- 
thing must be done. But there were wide divergences 
of opinion as to what was to be done and how it was 
to be done. For a century and more the. Western 
powers had acted upon the theory that China lacked 
the intellect and ability to set her own house in order 
Wy solving her internal problems. They believed that 
“the things which really mattered were the things done 
to China, or in China or about China by the great 
powers.” This trend of. thought influenced the China 
policy of the powers. They did not do what they ought 
to-have done, The great powers held the view that any 
attempt to save China from the clutches of Japan was 
purely altruistic. None believed ‘that in the sphere of 


international politica China might be helped against - 


. Japan with as much profit as Japan against Russia. 
Two arguments were advanced by some of the 
Western nations in support of Japan’s Ching policy. 


Occupation of Mukden~ 
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For one thing, China fully freed from foreign contro! 
“would be an unruly country” and this would irre- 
vocably disturb and finally destroy the international 
balance of power in the Far East. So, if Japan assumes’ 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order in 
China, none should oppose or be alarmed. For the 
‘other, what really matters in Far Eastern politics is 
not the Sino-Japanese relations, “the real issue was 
not between Japan and China at all, but between Japan 
and Russia.” The supporters of this view argued that 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria was definitely a 
move against Russia. Japan, they believed, would 
surely utilise Manchuria as a base of operations agaitst 
Russia. If Japan won an éasy. victory, then for many 
years to come she would be pre-cecupied with the 
arrangements for the fullest exploitation of the un- 
developed regions of Eastern Siberia. She would have 
to approach England and France with a beggar’s bow! 
for the capital necessary for the industrialisation ot 
these regions. Hence she would have to maintain 
cordial relations with these powers perforce. If, on the 
other hand, the conquest of Siberia proved ga tough 
proposition, the Western Democracies had nothing to 
Jose. On the pretext of helping Japan against Russia 
they would recover their lost prestige in the Far East. 

The Chinese’ people and their Government, placed 
as they were between the strong Japanese deter- 
mination to grab Manchuria on the one hand and the 
indifference of the powers on the’ other, were puzzled 
and confused. China realised that the new Japanese 
menace was not a mere 20th ceNtury version of the 
19th’ century Japanese imperialism. She could .not be 
prevailed upon to abandon her policy this time by the 
ces$on of new treaty ports, lease of some new province 
or greater economic concessions. It was clear that Japan 
aimed at annexing not merely the vast and immensely ~ 
rich north-eastern regions of China. The realisation ~ 
dawned upon China’s countless millions that the future 
of the Celestial Kingdom hinged on the outcome ot 
the struggle that had just begun. If China went down, 
her independence, nay, her very existencé as a nation 
would be relegated to the limbo of the past. 

To take up the thread again. The Chinese Govern- 
ment remained inactive in the face of Japanese — 
aggression.:‘The Chinese army in Manchuria was ordered 
to retreat. Directives were issued to avoid collisions . 
with the Japanese at all costs. The Government placed 
the matter before the League of Nations which was 
then in session at Geneva. China ag well as Japan were 
members of the League. The Japanese spokesman 
assured the assembled League delegates that Japan. had 
no intention of annexing Manchuria. All the while the 
Japanese army was advancing in Manchuria, China sat 


scrupulously inactive in expectation of intervention by 


the League of Nations. 

England snd France, the two leaders of the League, 
were frankly reluctant'to go to war with Japan over 
the Manchurian isstie. The U-S.A., which, by the way, 
was Ret a member, proposed to send warships to the 
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Pacific. She insisted at the same time that England 
must do the same. On the latter’s failure to agree 
nothing came out of this’ proposal. Talks of removing 
Japanese troops from the railway zone and of craatiDg 
an international zone in Manchuria were also heard. 
While all these talks were going on, the Japanese army 
was steadily continuing its advance in Manchuria, At 
last a commission of enquiry was appointed under the 
shairmanship of Lord Lytton. The commission reached - 
Harbin in May, 1932, more than six months after the 
Japanese war machine had been set in motion agailst 
Manchuria. Japan had fully exploited the time she had 
gained to subdue Manchuria and to ‘set up puppet 
Governments in all its three provinces. _ 

Japanese authorities did everything in their power 

to prevent the Lytton Commission from getting at the 

~ 

truth: Special detectives were engaged - to keep watch 
over the hotels in which the members of the Commis- 
sion were accommodated. Only.such attendants were 
engaged in three hotels as would not accept bribes or 
divulge the truth even at the cost cf their lives. ‘Quite 
a large number of Chinese were clapped behind the 
prison bars on suspicion of being in correspondence 
with the members of the Commission. Unlawful corres- 
pondece with the Commission, that is, correspondence 
which had not received the imprimatur of the 
Japanese authorities, was declared a capital offence. 

Needless to say, the report ofthe Commission 
could not but be one-sided. Japan resigned her 
membership of the League-of Nations shortly after- 
wards. The Manchurian incident exposed the -inherent 
weakness of the League and the utter hollowness of ° 
its tall talks which had roused bigh hopes among the 
disinherited humanity all the world over. e 

_ Japan, however, got - frightened at the Chinese 
reaction tothe rape of Manchuria and to the-inactivity 
of the Nanking Government. An anti-Japanese boycott 
movement had already come into existence, ‘he 
agitation was now intensified. Chinese shopkeepers 
refused to’ serve Japanese customers. Chinese banks 
refused to- have any monetary transaction with 
Japanese commercial establishments. A bitter dis- 
content pervaded the eftire student community and 
student demonstrations were 
places. The anti-Japanese sentiment was at its strongest 
in Shanghai. 

Following a minor skirmish between some Chinese 
and Japanese citizens in a street of Shanghai an _in- 
furiated Japanese mob raided and practically destroyed 
the Three Friends Industry Association, a well-known 
commercial establishment - of Shanghai. This . was 
followed by what was to all intents and purposes 4 
Sino-Japanese war in Shanghai. Japanese Navy in the 
harbour shelled the city and reduced the Commercial 
Press and the Eastern Library toeruins. The former was 
the largest book-selling organisation in China while in- 
the latter was to be foutid'Athe largest collection of 
ancient Chinese - works. A-Jarge number of very valu- 
able manuscripts of the 9th to the-13th centuries were 


organised in - various. 
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_ also ‘preserved here. The Japanese Admiral ‘made 20 
“secret of his resolve to save at all costs his nationals 
in Shanghai. The English and.the U. 8. A. legations 
-were informed that the city would be cepbared within 
the following four hours. - 

In the face of all these grave piavocutioas the 
Nanking Government remained- as inactive as ever. It 


fondly awaited the decision of the League of Nations - 


‘over Matichuria. The ‘Nineteenth, Army of the--Chinese 
Government posted in Shanghai at the time however 


refused ‘to retreat before the onrushing Japanese army. 


The former was backed .by progressive public opinion. 
Three Japanese Commanders were replaced in quick 
succession.. Re-inforcements from Japan were rushed. 
The conflict assumed serious. proportions in Chapej on 
the Nanking-Shanghai Railway. A’ detachment of the 
Japanese army disembarked at Liuho on the southern 
pank of the Yangtse to the north of Shanghai. The 
Nineteenth Army had to fall back. A Sino-Japanese 
peace-pact signed at this stage through the intervention 
of England put an end to the hostilities. Japanese 


troops were then withdrawn from Shanghai and, its ~~ 


suburbs under the supervanion of an impartial - com- 
mission: 

While the.fight in Shanghai was in progress, Japan 
had captured Jehol'to the west of Liaoning and just 
 outside.the Great Walls. The next step of Japan’ was 
to create a new state, named Manchukuo, which in- 
chided Jehol and the whole of Manchuria. Mr. Henry 
Pu Yi, the ci-devant Manchu Emperor, who had 
abdicated in 1912 and had since embraced Christianity, 
was declared the Emperor of Manchukuo. But he was 
only a puppet in the hands “of Japan. It should be 
noted that the Nanking Government did not recognise 
Manchukuo as an independent state nor Mr, Pu Yi - 
its ruler. 

In her attempt to capture Hopei to the east of 
Peiping in January, 1988, Japan encountered a tough 
resistance at the hands of the local Chinese garriso 
the Twenty-ninth Army. Nanking still clung—piteoudly 
rather—to the view that the 
eould be resolved peacefully and a Sino-Japanese 
armistice was signed on May 18, 1933. Japan extended 
her power to Hopei after this. : ; 

The National Government secks to justify its 
_ policy of appeasement on the following grounds. In the 
first place, General Chiang Kai-shek, who was and -still 
is the Dictator of China, believed that the League °of 
‘Nations was sincere in its desire of protecting the 
weaker nations from the tyranny and exploitation of 
the stronger ones and that it did not Jack the necessary 
power. Secondly, for a long-time even after the League. 
bubble had. burst Chiang was under the’ influence of 
the- traitor Wang Shing-wai, an arch-protagonist of -the 
pro-Japanese policy. Thirdly, the Communist-Kuomin- 
tang conflict in Central China. had - assumed such 


~ 


Sino-Japanese - - conflict : 


formidable proportions about this time that it was not_ 


possible for Chiang to send: reinforcements to’ North 
China to stem the tide of Japanese invasion. Not in- 


de 


_ BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR (1937-45): 


frequently would he be heard to say, “To resist foreign 
aggression, China must ‘first- be united.” 
disagreed with him, : 


Not a few. 


Disappointed and disgusted with the pro-Japanese - 


“Government policy a considerable proportion of the 
young intelligentsia rallied under the banner of the 
. Chinese Communist Party. The number of such recruits 
was ever on the increase. The Government was it 
- eonsequence confronted with a major crisis from within, 
There were other factors besides, which undermined the 
prestige and popularity -of the Nanking Government. 
It $8 been seen already how Japan had expanded 
‘herself to the east of Peiping. Annexation of large 
eslices of China had only whetted- her greed. She now 
hit upon the idea of creating another puppet state, 
‘ttamely, the North China Autonomous State, which 
was to comprise the five northern provinces of Hope}, 
, Shantung, Shansi, Chahar and Suiyuan. For the attain- 
ment of her object witheus war she offered the head- 
-ship. of the projected State to Sung Che-yuan; a North 
Chinese. General. The oifer,; however, was conditional 
on Sung cutting off all connections with Nanking. If 
be was agrevable, the Japanese army would defend ‘his 
‘throne’ against -all attacks. Sung having rejected the 
offer with the contempt it merited, Japan’s aims were 
frustrated for the time being. 
The year 1935 afforded an admirable opportunity 


to Japan. The floods of the Hoang Ho and the Yangtse - 


devastated a very wide area of China. The people were 

, reduced to desperate: straits. Food, clothes and shelter 
monopolised the time and energy of all. None had any 
ability nor the morale to fight the foreign foe, ‘I'he 
Italo-Abyssinian war having broken out in the mean- 
while, international attention divérted from the Far Bast 
was focussed in the Middle East. Japan did not let this 
opportunity slip. With little opposition from China she 
founded a so-called kingdom to the East of Peiping. 
East Hopei”was the name given io this “State” and 

» Yin Ju-keng, a Chinese fifth columnist, was placed at 
“th helm of affairs. 

* Kast Hopei under Yin Ju-keng was declared a, free- 
trading country. Japanese silk and cotton textiles, 
s@gar, medicines and aleoholie preparations in huge 
quantities were dumped in Eastern Hopei. There being 
no regular and well-defined boundary line between 
Japanese-controlled East Hopei and the rest of the 
province, which owed allegiance to Nanking, Japanese 
_Boods made their way duty-free into the very heart of 
“China. ‘A. colossal pecuniary loss was inflicted on the 
National Government. During the eleven monthg from 

_ February to December, 1986, Nanking’s loss of customs 
duties totalled to £15,000,000. The European and 
American merchants too were subjected to a heavy 
loss. Anti-Japanese sentiments which were already very 
strong in China, now struck “deeper -roots than before 
and were intensified a hundredfold. 

_ In 1986, Japan initiated a series ‘of abortive talks 
with: China to come to terms with her on condition of 
economic collaboration and extermination of the 


aa 
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‘Communist bandits.’ The conditions were unacceptable 
to Chiang Kai-shek and hence nothing came out- ot 
these talks. Japan now demanded the resignation ot 
Chiang Kai-shek. This helped to restore the rapidly 
waning popularity of- Chiang. In June two-Kuomintang 
-Generals—Chen -Chih-tung and Li “Tsung-jen—one 
posted in Kwantung and the other in Kwangsi un- 
furled the standard of revolt aganst “Nanking at 
the instance of Jaan and with her help. The revolution 
of the latter was however. motivated by the desire ‘of © 
lashing the Nationalist Government into activity 
against the Japanese aggressor. Nanking ba down the 
revolt with little difficulty. 

Japan next directed her attention to the creation 
of a puppet Mongolian Empire in North-Western 
China, She hoped that if the project materialised, it 
‘would not -be very difficult for her to advance towards 
the Soufh and the West and to found a Japanese- 
controlled. Muslim empire comprising Sinkiang, Ching- ~ 
hai and Kansu—all constituent units of the Chinese 
Republic. In this way Central China would be encircled, 
the north alone remaining open, This would facilitate . 
Japanese penetration into the vast hinterland of . Asia. 

- Japan approached Prince Teh, a Mongolian noble- 
man, who had some grievances against the Nationalist 
Government. So when Japan offered him the .throne 
of the contemplated *Mongol Empire, he réadily agreed. 
In May, 1936, his tiny.army was despatched to North 
China at Japan’s ixscance. The army was made up o! 
Teh’s own followers and a-large number of treacherous 
Chinese bandits. ‘This army was equipped by Japan. 
The Mongol Military State was established in North, 
China. Japan now made ready to anBex Suiyuan and | 
Ningsha. 

While the Japanese army. was “rorging ahead 1m 
Suiyuan, the Japanese Ambassador in Nanking was 
earrying on negotiations with the ‘National Govern- 
ment. Lest the attempt at compromise should fail, the 
Government gave directions that even in tie face of 
Japatese offensive, the Kuomintang army must not do 
anything more than defend itself: and must by no 
means launch any counter-attack. -Japan teo wanted 
this. Towards the end of 19386 the Chinese army 12 
Suiyuan. disobeyed the orders of the Government, 
chased the- vanquished Japanese army and re- 
captured two. important: military bases, ‘Till the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese War in 1987, Japan made 


-no further attempt to advance in Suiyuan. 


In December, 1936, there was a rapprochement 
between the Communists and the Kuomintang follow- 
ing the capture of Chiang-Kai-shek at Sian by the 


.tvoops of General Chang Hsueh-liang and hig ‘sub- 


sequent release through the intervention of thé 
Communists, among others, The reconciliation placed 
China in a stronger position than alors: Japan took 


‘fright. 


The Sino-Japanese “War (1987-45) was by no means . 
of China’s seeking. tt was; on the contrary, thrust upon 
her. For two years or AheFesbouts before its outbreak 


oy 
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reports would appéar from- time to time in the 
Japanese pres3 of the disappearance of one or more 
Japanese. citizens in China. Such reports were followed 
“by Sino-Japanese skirmishes on many occasions. Japan 
was on the look-out for an opportunity to use any one 
éf these ‘disappearances’ as a‘casus belli. The story 
narrated below clearly proves that, these reports ol 

disappearance Were sometimes, if not always, concocted. 

Mr. Muramoto, the Japanese Vice-Consul.at Nanking 
was once missing. It was officially announced from 

Tokyo that Muramoto had -been murdered by the 
Chinese and that the murder would be avenged. Mura- 
moto was subsequently found on the Purple and Golden 

Hills: in the suburbs of Nanking. -Questioned by the 
police why he had thus concealed himself. Muramoto 

confessed that he had been secretly ordered by his 
Government to commit Suicide. He had heard: that the 
Purple and Golden Hills were infested with wild 
beasts and that.he had been to the Hills to be devoured * 
by the denizens thereof. 

Japan had forcibly concentrated troops in Hopet 
in North China without any semblance of justice oF 
legality. ‘The Chinese 29th Army was eDcamped close 
to the Japanese barracks. The latter, by the way, was 
the same army, which in 1933 under General Sung 
Cheh-yuan had stoutly resisted the Japanese occupation 
of East Hopei.‘The close proximity of the enemy was 
galling and without doubt painful to the patriotic 
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29th Army. The Japanese army in Hope tréated the 
Chinese in a manner as if they were a defeated people. 
In consequence of the policy of: Jap-appeasement 
pursued by Nanking the Chinese peoplé and the 29th 
Army had to put up with the pin-pricks and indignities 
heaped upon them by Japan. Their discontent having 
been denied all outlets was driven underground. ‘ 

On July 6, 1937, the Japanese army in Hope 
organised a demonstration manoeuvre at Wanping near 


Peiping. The Japanese army returned fo the barracks, 


at sundown. It was discovered at the time of roll-call 
that a soldier had not come back. The Japaneseacom- 


.plained that the missing soldier had been kidnapped 


by the Chinese. The soldier in question however came 


back and reported himself to the appropriate autho-_ 


xities within a few hourz. Japan nevertheless insisted 
that a joint Sino-Japanese committee must be formed 
“to settle the permanent disturbances between the two 
armies.” China yielded and a joint committee was 
fornied accordingly. The 
committee demanded~ the withdrawal of. the Chinese 
army from Wanping. China was perfectly within her 
rights to reject the demand. Japanese troops now fired 
on the Marco Polo Bridge on the road leading ‘from 
Peiping to Wanping. Chinese troops promptly took up” 
the challenge and replied fire with fire. The long- 
epprehended Sino-Japanese war broke out ‘with conse- 
quences that are now matter of history. 





SOCIAL FORCE 


By HARIDAS MUKHERJEE, 
Research ‘Associate, Bengali Institute of Sociology 


Ours is an age of revolution. Its tenyper pervades the 
entire social atmosphere. One of the greatest factors in 
this rapidly changing milieu is the scientific ¢echnique 
which is daily undermining the bottom of the old social 
system. It has shaken, man’s faith in what age has 
sanctified. Under.its pressure ‘the old order is crumbling. 
Man is developing a new temper, a new psychology. 
This new mood has also invaded. the psychology of our 
. country. Even in the heart of the Indian women a spirit 
of revolution is throbbing today. Our Bengali women too 
have been profoundly moved by the passion peculiar 
to the age. Subjected s so long to the tyranny of man, 
the Bengali women aré to-day rising to their feet and 
growing impatient to break off all social chains. Their 
faith in the traditional measures of values has been 
undermined and they are stoutly refusing to be bound 
by a code of conduct different from men’s. Thus their 
psychology is rapidly changiig. They have grown today 
impatient in their cry for emancipation and their once 
chaotic ery has been for years past increasingly assum- 
ing the status of a conscious, creative movement, This 
feature is growingly setting its stamp on the social 
pattern. The present paper is an attempt at an objective 
analysis of, the socio-economic forces leading to the 
birth and growth of “Feminism” as a new cultural 
category. 


Historically considered, Feminism as a type of 
socio-economic movement is startlingly modern, atid 


more so in Bengal. Nowhere in the patriarchal world; ¢ 


ancient, medieval and modern,—there was any ideology 
of Feminism before the nineteenth century. Feminism 
symbolises a cry for femalé 


of patriarchal’ culture. Its first and foremost 
item is her economic independence and alongs 
with it, her emancipation on other fronts of life. Such 
ideas and ideals as embodied in Feminism are strikingly 
modern from the historical point of view. 

Many scholars and historians are used to believing 
that the Western women always enjoyed “social free-, 
dom,” whereas their Indian sisters were ever subjected 
to masculine tyranny. Such an attitude is awfully defec- 
tive and has hardly any basis in the world of reality. 


Japanese members -of the — 


a 


‘emancipation—. eman- ~~ 
‘cipation from masculine sway and from the tyran 


2 
* 


When we peep into the medieval history of 
Europe and study it critically, we are at once. - 
convinced of the degrading lot of Western women. 


Their condition was as - pitiful as that of their 


-Eastern sisters. Socially they lived a secluded life, far 


away “from the madding crowd.” Everywhere they 
were treated as just toys of masculine pleasure and 


their economic dependence resulted in their subjection - 


to the husband. The law did not recognise them a9 _ 
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sepatate units because of their economic subjection. 
With economic’ subjection came social and political 
subjection too. This deplorable plight persisted all 
through the-Middle Ages (5th-14th century AD.)-Then 
came the age of the Renaissance in the fifteenth century. 
It was a period of strife and turmoil. It marked @ 
transition in the Western life. Medieval ideas and 
forces collapsed ; new thedries and forces sprang up 
out of the ashes of the old. The feudal’ philosophy 


yielded place to a “Liberal Ideology’” But éven in that - 


new idgolggy women were not accorded an independent 
status of their own. They were still fettered by man- 


, *made laws and ‘conventions. Three centuries later came 
the French Revolution (1789-1799), shaking the’ very 


foundations of the “Ancien Regime.” The revolutionary 
ideal was embodied in the -historic doctrine of “liberty, 


e equality, and fraternity.” In itself the doctrine sounds 


, 


quite well, but in that particular context its social 
implications were exclusively meant for men. “The 
French: Revolution ‘apart from its stress on lofty 
abstractions, liberty and equality,” rightly says Prof. 
Riker, “did nothing for the advancement. of women.” 

Next we pass on to the ‘dynamic era’ of the Industrial 
Revolution. In its origin it was earlier than the “Ideas 
of 1789,"* but its revolutionary impact upon the old 
economic structure hardly began prior to the nineteenth 
century. It is since the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
especially after 1815; that the unconscious and chaoti¢ 
forces réleased by the Industrial Revolution, became 
consciously organised and under 
pressure the old order rapidly changed, yielding place 
to new. The new system of production opened up 
before women certain avenues of independent earning. 
More and more women workers were drawn away from 
domestic services to fields of gainful employment. Their 
économie indeperdence and the resulting social inter- 
course led the remarking of their personality. The 


changed and changing conditions fostered in-them a new 
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se Sea which enabled them to visualise a stage 
wittre men and women would be equal and free. Out 
of that vision into the new life gradually sprang up 
their demand for equality with men. Jt would .be ‘not 
merely a legal and political equality, but also an 
equality in the economic and social spheres. These ideas 
and. pious wishes were symbolised in the category of 
“Feminism.” "Tt was only the ‘sixties of the last century 
that the.ideology of Feminism was effectively drawn uD 
‘so*far,as England was concerned. It ‘received an 
authoritative recognition in John Stuart Mill’s Subjec- 
tion of Women. It was published in ‘1869 and it did 
plead with passion for the emancipation of women. It 
is well to remember in this connection that as yet 
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Feminism was hardly anything more than a pious wish. 
It was transformed into a concrete movement in the 
West only in the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
During the early decades of the twentieth century 
that movement’ rapidly gained - meNtionable dimen 
siogs in-the West, “bringing larger and larger doses of 
freedom to an increasing number of women, And 
today except in the Soviet Russia everywhere the 
Feministic movement is still far from thé goal. Thus 
itis quite obvious that Feminism is ap entirely novel 
experiment in history* This is true as much of the 
East as of the West. 

Let us now turn our attention to the history of our 
country, especially Bengal. It is from the termination 
of the World War I (1914-18) that we can reasonably 
trace the origin of Feminism in Bengal, nay, in India. 
Prior to the era of 1914-18 there was hardly any trace 
of*Feminism in. the Bengali social ‘pattern® In the 
milieu of the glorious Bengali Revolution (1905-14), - 
the voice of Feminism was entirely inaudible. The. 
Swadeshi Revolution was an intense outburst of our 
nationalistic sentiments and its architects were males 
and males alone. It does not follow that women 


“workers were wholly unknown to the annals of that 


Revolutionary Epoch (1903-14). Certainly there were 
active female workers, but their number was not very 
great. Besides, even tose few female workers had no 
clear vision of Feminism? Its birth was registered only 
in the post-war era and it hag assumed appreciable . 
proportions only in recent years. Let~us follow that 
process of development historically. - 
Ji has been already. stated that Feminism as a type 
of social aspiration in Bengal is a ‘post-war: (1914-18) 
phenomenon. It was born not of individual yearning or 
revolutionary urge of a particular woman. Its. emer- 
gence was inspired by the pressure of historical forces 
generated by a mal-adjusted economic pattern, The 
post-war life of Bengal, as elsewhere, was marked by 
utter economic mal-adjustment. Economic mal-adjust- 
ment and disharmony resulted in limitless restlessness 
and dissatisfaction in the minds of our women. Moved 
by discontent and pressédd by poverty, -the Bengali- 
women began to abandon ‘their old ways of living. So 
long they had been living in. splendid isolation, fettered 


_ by domestic chains, but in the post-war era they began 


increasingly to break away from the icy chaing and 
sought to be profitably employed in, the diverse fields 
of social life. Economié dependence’ was in. very Many 
instances replaced by economic independence, Economic 
independence coupled with the revolutionary discontent 
resulting from their-sex-repression caused by th male- 
dominated social pattern, urged them to challenge the . 
validity of the existing system. Traditional ideas and 
values that so long gave significance to their actions 
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’. of things and.out of that mental yearning emerged: 


“ . 


_ workers increased in volume atid value. Their thoughts 


Prey 


hisccasaat lost their hold on 1 femile psychology. In 
them was born a passionate yearning for a better order 


their claim for equality with the males. This moral 
Claim was fed and encouraged by the changed and 
changing economic pattern of Béngal. It also drew 
strength and vitality from the general forces of demo- 
eracy of the age and from the feministic ideologies of 
‘the West. Besides, the spread of scientific knowledge 
and the general enlightenment of the century lent foree 
to Feminism which soon bade fair to be tratslated into 
& permanent reality in the Béngali social pattern. 

No sooner the World War I had ended (1919): 
than impatient India rose up’ against obstinate 
British imperialism under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandbi. The Civil Disobedience Movement was 
launched on a country-wide scale.” The entire nation 
responded to the clarion call of non-co-operation. Men 
and women alike stregnthened that movement by their 


_ quota of contribution. In the . midst of this general 


awakening and response,’ the. Bengali women. too were 
not lacking in patriotic zeal and “revolutionary ardour. 


They also made valuable’ contributions to the. cause of 


Civil Disobedience Movement * (1920-22). Along with 
men, women also endured sufferings and courted 
imprisonments. Numerically they were certainly 
smaller than men, but qualidtively spéaking, - they 
exhibited as brilliant specimens of joyful ‘sacrifices for 


, the chosen idea] as “their masculine comrades, Their 


sufferings and sacrifices for the cause -of political revo-. 
lution did not go ‘“unrewarded. Morally, the women 
‘gained much in- self-respect and social prestige and by ” 
that fact alone their claim for equality with men Was 
strengthened. Besides, there came to their: lot material 
gains too. In 1926, the Bengal Provincial Government, 
under ‘the- “Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919, 
partially extended ‘to the women of the province the 
right to vote. It was based on “property qualifications.” 
The Government of India Act of 1935 changed that 
basis of franchise, replacing it by “wifehood. qualification 
and a-lower educational qualification.” Consequently 
the numbér of female voters largely increased. The new 
Act was put in practice in 1937, It opened up before 
women. prospects of holding important offices in the 
-Government, even ministerial jobs? This endctment 
marked a significant triumph from the standpoint of 
Indian Feminism. Since 1937 the activities of womeD 


and aspirations found expression in literary works and 
social philosophies of the time. This organised ery for 


. Feminism in works of art and culture gave in ity turt 


a new impetus to that movement 
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. in this country. With the outbreak of the war, 
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Then came the. World War II “1930-45). It gavé 
a revolutionary push to the slowly growing Feminism 
the 
process of mobilisation started. There was sudden in- 
flation of prceduction and transportation ‘and, coRse- 
quently, there was inflation of. employment poo, ‘The 
impact of this process was powerfully felt on the Indian’ 
life also. Prospects of earning were opened-up in 4 
startlingly rapid manner. “Women workers also were 
drawn away more and more from domestic services. 


“Due to the war, there was, on the one hang, hard 


poverty af home and on the other, bright prospects of 
earning abroad. The Bengali women, placed in the 
same situation, felt-more strongly ever “Aisi before the 
need for earning. They flocked in tens of thousands to 
factories, industries, offices and other civil and military 
departments. It was an unprecedented event in the , 
history of Bengal. Innumerable women were_ gainfully 
employed in the war-situation. This organised economic 
independence and the resulting inter-human and inter- 
mental éontacts developed in those women a new 
psychology consistent with the already growing 
Feminism in the country. In. their soul was born a 
new restlessness and dissatisfaction with the old domes- 
tic pattern of living. They grew. increasingly conscious ~ 
of their social disabilities and were eager to break up 
the ancient basis of our. patriarchal society, Even _ 
those who still remained in spléndid domestic isolation 
were invaded by this new passion of the age. They 
zlso felt in their heart the throbbing of a new life. Thus 
in the “dynamic situation” caused by the war there 
was everywhere utter restlessness and: discontent which 
began to transform the foundations of our society. 


Today the war_is over, but the new fiseaed generated_. 


“by it, are still struggling for self-assertion.-There is gt 


present éverywhere an immense urge and drive for 
the post-war reconstruction. The Bengali women also 
are impatient to recreate the world they live in oa 
their consgicus endeavour and -they are eager to ong 7 
lise their - feministic demands into concrete realities. 
Though it-is,true that this novel surge of life is yet 
limited to the middle-class women, nevertheless the 
significance of ifs revolutionary impact is not to be 
Tost. sight of by social scientists and ‘philosophers. 
Besides, it is also a fact that in very many instances 
the urge of dissatisfaction in modern women is only 
blind and. chaotic; yet_even this blind passion is not 


‘destitute of revolutionary significance.-It is also in a 


negative manner challenging the basis. of our old s0eial 
system and thereby unconsciously paving the path-for 
its” reconstruction. Lastly, there are also in: the move- 
ment certain’ conscious and creative elements, And: 
because they are conscious and. creative, they constitute 
the strongest factors in the rising tide of challenge to 
the old pattern. Their role also has got to be properly 
evaluated, in _ any scientific | ‘analysis of Feministic 
movement in our country. . 





Z ; FERTILISER MANUFACTURE FOR BENGAL 


E . 2 2 By T. R. ‘DE, -BE., Oz, MRgan.t. ‘Lond:) 


Benean is the poorest of all the: provinces in’ India. ealivatord of ‘Bengal who after using this fertiliser 
She has the maximum density of population but the’ for a few terms fiiid the soil gradually dying in respect 
fertility of her lands is fast declining with the net of crop-producing capacity. And to cope with it an 
result that Bengal which was once a surplus province extra heavy dose of lime is automatically needed, thus 
from thg goint of view of food production has become sincreasing the cost of production of crops. 

a deficit province all round.’ The-position has become . Last but not the least of all is that the otherwise 
“extremely alarming, and only irrigation is not at all precious part of the fertiliser, the sulphur eomon of 
Sufficient to meet the “situation. The lands need it, is lost and Jost for nothing. 

fertilizers very badly. ‘The cultivators have. practically So we must look for some other fertiliser which 
no knowledge and inclination to improve the condi- will in no case be detrimental to the soil and prefer- 

«tion and the production ‘of their lands with the help. _ ably be not wasteful as well (unlike ‘ammonium sul- 
of fertilisers. Niot to speak of artificial fertilisers— phate which-.wastes the sulphur component of it for 
* they do not even care to use the little farmyard nothing) and must be cheap and whose raw materials 

, manure that they have ready at their disposal. So would be easily available. . 

‘ they must be trained to the use of fertilisers and if With the above points in view calcium: cyanamide 
necessary their hands must be forced for- applying (CaCN,) deserves attention. This is-a fertiliser the , 
fertilisers to their Jands. But at the same time it must yaw materials” for. the manufacture of which seem to 
be remembered that these fertilisers must be sold to be available in plenty jin Bengal and round about. © 
them. at quite a low price and to keep-the price Jow “It needs: no: drawing of the precious fuel-coal of 
it should, if necesSary, be subsidised. é Raneeganj . and Barakar fields. The installation of 

Now the question of the kind of fertiliser suitable plants for the ° “manufacture of calcium ‘of cyanamide 
for the land and its procurement comes in. The com- oy nitrolime “will also work ag a starting point of a 
post or the farmyard manure does not come in the group of industries like the manufacture of -nitric acid 
purview df the present article,:of course. The .ingre-. and explosivés, which are all so very important. for - 
dients that are required most by the soil are nitrogen, independent India. . 





phosphate, potash and “sometimes lime, The popular _ ‘The following is the group that is commanded by 
’ fertilisers are ammonium sulphate, ammonium phos- lime-carbon ‘industry (Pring) : 
phate, suiper-phosphate, etc, and in Bengal the most : . i) Ss . - 
* popular seems to be ammonium sulphate, mostly due to ~ — Lime * Carbon 5. i 
" pfopaganda by the manufacturers of ammonium sul- : aol, JI ei te ake et 
phate. It is also reported that a big plant is being ; i aE ete 
“Upstalled with the help of the Govertment,-i ee coal-' ; ae  (Blectric Furnace) 
efi of Bengal for the -manufacture of monium IL: 
- suly hate. ; ie 
But before taking up such a costly /Sé into 
hand, I think, the Government would yt | [I : 
> f ammonium sulphate.is quite suitablé for the soil Of = _ Acetylene | Acetylene Black 
Bengal and if it will be- proper “fo consume an : 2 
imported material like sulphur for its manufacture : : _ Atmosphere Ny) 
(and thus‘be dependent on an uncertain factor like a ie eae CaGN, 


import) and if it will be proper to use gypsum when HT 


; . | , Hi - 4 
we ‘have~to rail it all the way from the Punjab and Fertiliser Cementing | Synthetic Cynamide 
Rajputana and if such a .good quality coal like the P owder Dye: 

@ Bengal coal which is so badly needed for the industries (Steam) eM 3 
* should be consumed for the purpose, when theré are ~*~ df. ane 
sources of coal which might answer quite well for the —_————Ammonia+—_—_—_—— 
fhanufacture. of a feehhet but is unsuitable for fuel Varous so | peel Sulph 
» purpose. ; { 
Now let the oe of “the. use. of ammonium Oswald’s .Process 
sulphate be considered. The soil of Bengal, specially - a a ; 
the less fertile part of it, is more or less acidic. And HNO 
. it would be more acidic with the use of ammotium © ~ Reploains : Various 


sulphate. This is the general sad experience of the ; _ ete, 
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Now, at present let us deal ane - with CaCN,. 
Both the components in CaCN3, the calcium i ae 
nitrogen, are useful for soil. 

At Richhai (C. P.) experiments sehaiiaa for 
five years (1930-35) to compare ammonium sulphate 
and éalcium cyanide as fertilisers for -paddy applied 
at the rate ‘of 100lbs. per acre on light sandy loam 
indicated that calcium cyanide was better that 
ammonium sulphate irrespective of time of application. 
So definitely the manufacture of nitrolime . deserves 
attention all the more. : / 

The manufacture of nitrolime starts from the 
manufacture of calcium carbide (CaC,), a thing.which 
is not at present manufactured in India and which in 
itself ig a very important item for’ industrial India, 
as the source of acetylene. gas. 

Manufacture of CaC, starts from coal (carbon) 
and lime (calcium). These-two are fused in electric 


‘furnace giving calcium carbide popularly known as 


- 


carbide only. According to some authority, coal should 
be of anthracite variety with the “maximum of fixed 
carbon (in the region of 90 per cent) and minimum 
of ash (max. 5 per cent) and lime ‘stone should also 
be of the purest aneey containing nearly 97 per cent 
of CaCog. 

Unfortunately inaiats js not available in > India 
though the purest. variety of lime stone is ‘more or less 
available. 

But it has been found that coal with a fixed 
carbon content of about 57. per cent and lime stone 
containing about 96° per cent CaCo,-can give CaC, 
of 83 per cent purity and the market standard of CaC, 
is only 80 per cent pure. - eo 

We have in the Himalayas coal with about 
60 per ceht fixed carbon and lime stone of the purest 
variety (95 per cent). Even if the existence of such 
@ pure quality limie stone ig not found to be in 
plenty—the less pure variety can be depended upon, 


as it is mainly calcium cyanamide we are after, and. 


not calcium carbide. The purest variety of lime can 
be consumed only for the manufacture of calcium 
carbide to be used as calcium carbide. (As the TVA- 
have done, we.have to make the best use. of the 
existing resources). > 
The coal stock of Himalayas deserves special 
attention because though it is from the point of view 
of fixéd carbon content, comparable with the best 
coal from Raneegunj or Jharia a good portion -of it 


is very difficult to transport and use as fuel as it has 


in many places become friable on account of meta- 
miorphosis. So the best way of utilising this stock is 





_ electric power or 
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to use it as raw siete in chemical manufactured, 
thus utilising the carbon content. This will also relieve 
the coal fields of Raneegunj and Jharia from being” 
drawn for- purposes other than fuel. The Himalayan 
coal is also low in phosphorus content which is impor-- 
tant in the manufacture of CaCg. 

Next comes nitrogen. ®alcium. after being pro- 
duéed in the’ electric furnace is to be, leated in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen at about 1100 deg. to produce 
CaCNp. 

This nitrogen can, as it seems, be hal most 
cheaply by way of producer gas. The plant should not 
be.very costly and the raw materials are available im 
plenty in the hills of the Himalayas. 

The production of eléctrical power is one of ‘the 
most important items in the scheme. Whether hydro- ' 
thermal power, is to- be used will, 
depend on the cost of production from each source. 
The cost of power should be in the region of Rs. 54 
per K. W. year or nearly one anta per K.W.H. (on 
the basis of pre-war figures). 

“This power question is.a matter of thorough 
investigation, as hydro-electric power, pcpularly 
thought as cheap power, can not wsually compete 
with thenmal power if the power’ station for the latter 
is situated on coal-bed and if hydro-electric ig installed 
for this industry alone. But if some of the big rivers 
of Himalayas are harnessed by the Government.-for 
power. for industries in general ‘and if on account of 
very high load factor and utilisation of seasonal or 
secondary power the cyanamide industry is given a 
special: concession rate hydro-electricity may be used. 
with profit. | I 

_It should be remembered that it is disse hydro- 
electric power that has made Norway- the pioneer 2 
carbide and cyanamide industries. 

The problem of procuring carbon electrodes for 
the furnace ‘is also an important one. There is another 
industry—the aluminium. industry—which consfiges, 
plenty ofthese electrodes and in collaboration ‘With 
this industry, arrangements may be made. to manu- 
faéture these électrodes in India instead of their bethg 
imported as is ‘mostly done now, This will naturally 
reduce cost. ; i 

It. is, I think, worthwhile ene this matter up 
for investigation to see if - these manufactures would 
prove to be beneficial for Bengal and for other pro- 
vinces as well, from the point of -view of couserting 
good -coal and manufacturing a good fertiliser at the 
same time. 


‘COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


‘. “The Gandhian Constitution” 
By Principal Shriman Narayan Agarwal 


. I have read with interest Mr. Khagendra Chandra Pal’s 
s article on “Principles of a Gandhian Copstitution for 
Free India” in the April issue of The Modern Review. 
Itisindeed gratifying to note that Mr. Pal isin general 
agreement with the fundamental principles underlying 
the “Gandhian Constitution.”*- I have no manner of 
doubt that Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of decentralised 
demogragy is not a ‘fad’; it is based on sound principles 
of modern political science. No constitution based on 
democracy could succeed unless political power is 
devolved on more or less self-sufficient and seli- 
governing republics. This type of constitutional 
- structure was in vogue in ancient India. 
a relic of tribalism and medievalism. On the contrary 
the ancient rural republics were the product of mature 
political thought of our. ancestors. It is, therefore, 
very unfortunate that the Draft, Constitution for Free 
India does not incorporate these basic principles of 
ancient Indian polity. The Constituent Assembly has 
framed a Constitution which is a mere imitation and 4 
mixture of British and American models; it is not 
founded on our past culture and traditions. Consti- 
tutions are in the ‘nature of organic developments. 
They can not -be transplanted from one country to 
another. - 2 
As regards the point raised in the above-mentioned 
article; I have no desire to be dogmatic relating to the 
details” of what may be called Gandhian Democracy. 
‘I can realise that it will be difficult for one person to 
be the President or member of the lower and higher 
Panchayats or the higher Panchayats. The principle 
* may be devised for securing representation of the lower 
* Panchayats on the higher Panchayats. The principle 
that need be emphasised is that the system of election 


bap in a Gandhian type of Constitution should be direct 


ly for the village-panchayats and indiredt for al] the 

fizher taluqua, district, provincial end all-India 
panchayats. I had discussed. this point ‘in detail with 
*Gandhiji and he was very keen on having jndirect 
system. of elections in the future Constitution of ‘India. 
If the elections are indirect, the highest constitutional 
leader of the land will have his feet firm on the soil 
of his own small constituency. The’system of indirect 
elections would also eschew the evils of electioneering 
¢ampaigns in vast constituencies. 

I would also take the opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the readers to another special feature of 
the Gandhian Constitution. Gandhiji favoured the idea 
ef introducing the elections by lot in as many spheres 
as possible. Given a panel of three or four names of 
persons almost equally competent for a position of 
responsibility, the din and dust of elections can be 
conveniently avoided by asking an innocent child to 
draw a lot in front of the Panchayat representatives as 


* Candhien Constitution for Free India by Principal Ss, N. 
Agarwal (‘Kitabistan,’ Allahabad), with Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi. 





It was not . 


was ae in ancient times in India, This feature of 
_electiohs, even in a limited-sphere, would remove tons 
of bitterness and life-long jealousy. 

THe Draft Constitution contains hardly anything 
that ig Swadeshi. To my mind it is a great insult to 
dient Indian nation which had experimented with 
all types of constitutions, thousands of years 
dia should have evolved a constitution of her 
based on her past culture and genius. A certain 








But the ultimate goal must be 
This ultimate goal must be the 


t Draft Constitution of our country. Yet i 
earnestly hope that the ideals for which Gandhiji lived 
and died would not be forgotten by India and the 
world, and a time would come when the Constitutions 


of nét.only India but of all other eéuntries would be 
based mainly on the sound principles of decentralised 
demedecracy, 

Wardha 


pies Constitution in Indian Languages 
he Constitution of India, which has been drafted 
in English and which may be passed by the Cons- 
tituent Assembly in this English form, must be made 
wehbe in all the Indian languages. If a translation 
is made from English, there is no possibility of any 
uniformity in the renderings into the various 
languages, in the matter of terminology and presenta~ 
‘tion; If such translations are to be made from & 
Hindi version, the difficulty will be that at present 
the j writers and other literary men in the various 
languagés may not have the needed command of Hindi. 
The! most practicable plan would be to make “an 
authorised version into Sanskrit, from which render-~ 
ings can be made. into all the languages. All Sanskrit 
scholars are also highly proficient. in their respective 
languages; and there aré no writers or other literary 
met in any Indian language who are not also 
proficient in Sanskrit. On account of the vast literature 
available in Sanskrit in jurisprudence, law and. politics, 
there is a wealth of vocabulary in Sanskrit; even i2. 
the| matter of the necessary technical terms. Further, 
the} terms in Sanskrit have been properly defined and 
thefe is complete precision and freedom from 
ambiguity in the case of such Sanskrit terms. So it 
is suggested that an authorised version be first made 
into. Sanskrit from which authentic fenderings can be’ 
made into the various languages of India, in a uniform 
ay. In all the Indian languages the vocabulary. is 
essentially, at least predominantly Sanskritic, which 
m such uniformity quite possible. . 
Pror. C. Kunwan Rasa, Ma, DPhil. (Oxon.) 








ae BRAHMOISM AND HINDUISM 


By Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI, ms, v.ehil. (Oxon) 


ip is ion surprising that, even today, even at this - 
late hour when the general tendency is to strive for 
the gradual obliteration of even all communal differ- 
ences and thereby pave the way for the ultimate 
emergence of. One Indian Nation, there should still 
lurk in the minds of somé Brahmos a deplorable 
tendency to. rake up old quarrels among the different 
sections of the very same community by insisting 
that the “Brahmos” as a- community are quite distinct 
from, nay, even opposed to the “Hindus”. A’ few years 
. 2go, in a Brahmo-Palli-Sabha; we were astounded to 
find it quite openly- and vehemently declared by & 
prominent Brahmo. that thé Brahmos ‘should in 
future’ do well to associate both socially and politi- 
_ cally, more with the monotheist; Muslims and Chris- 
‘ tians than with the’ ‘polytheist “Hindus. Not a few 
- Brahmos shudder, even today, at such supposedly 
idolatrous words; as Vidya-Mandira, Paurohitya and 
so on. Even very recently; after the deplorable 
“Great Calcutta Killing,”’- the Secretary of the 
Calcutta Congregation 
Samaj thought- it fit to plead ‘publicly -in the 
Dewspapers that the Brahmog.in the ‘Park Circus area 
should have been spared by the Muslim “hooligans,” - 
as the Brahmos -were..the direct descendants of the 
“Zabardast .‘Moulavi” (Raja Ram Mohun Roy), a8 
“they hold the most advanced theistic religious ideas 
resembling Islam in maby particulars,” and as “the 
; Brahmo Samaj in India. was trying best to obliterate 
all artificial “communal divisions.” The implication is 


quite clear here, wiz. that the Brahmos are not Hindus, . 


but are akin to the Moslems alone, and that it is 
the Brahmos alone, as distinct from the. Hindus, who 
are striving for communal peace and goodwill—that 
is why, they should have been left in peace in @ 
Hindu-Muslim communal riot.. Examples 
indefinitely mult ltiplied to show this deep-rooted bias 
that most unfortunately still persists in vitiating the 
mental outlook of many Brahmos, in the face- of all 
reasoning and good .sense. But do not these ‘over- 
enthusiastic protagdnists of a purely monotheistic, 
non-idolatrous religion, realise:that such unwise views 
and irresponsible utterances’ are only harming .the 

‘ cause of Brahmoisrh itself, and reducing the Brahmos 
to the laughable position of “neither fish, flesh .nor 
good red herring’? Has not the time come ag yet 
_to consider the question dispassionately and rationally, 
and give up the century-old prejudice that brings 10 
_ good to any one? ‘ 

The question here is: Are the Brahmos_, Hindus, 
or do they form a separate community of their own, 
quite distinct from the Hindu. Community? This, 

_again, calls fort’ an answer. to the vital question: 
" What exactly is the ground of a communal difference ? 
What really’- justifies the division of people into 
separate communities? Now, differencés may be ‘of 
many kinds—philosophical, religious Ge., spiritual 


and ritualistic, corresponding to the inner and outer _ 


of the Sadharan Brahmo’ 


may be. 


“sides of religion), ‘cultural, legal, political. Of these 
main kinds of differences, religious differences alone 


are ordinarily taken to be the ground of communal” 


differences. Now let us see, whether the Brahmos can 
claim- any real differences from the ‘Hindus and & 
greater caffinity with the Muslims. . ’ 

First ‘and foremost, every great religion possesses 
a separate” Scripture of its owh, especially revealed to 
or discovered by its inspired founder or founders, and 
revealed by him or them to the world at laree.wWhen 
we use the word “separate” here, we do not mean 
that all these great seriptures-or theological treatises 
of the world are absolutely different from and funda- 
mentally: antagonistic to one .another. On the con- 


trary, we firmly believe that all real religions are © 


essetttially and findamentally the same. But still as 
the same truth is revealed to and by different 


individuals at different times in different manners, . 


we are fortumate to possess different Scriptures which 
are but so many’ different ways of looking at the very 
sane Truth, as-illuminating and as fascinating as the 
variegated colours emanating from the same sun. And; 
from the worldly point of view, these: different Berip- 
tures aré taken to be the foundations of different 
religions, and religions, generally, of different com-~- 


munities. But what is the foundation-of the Brahmo - 


Religion? Is it not< based on the Hixidu Seriptures, 
the Upanishads, pure and simple?-Right from the very 
Vija-Mantra, the very essence, the very core of 
Brahmoism, viz.; 
Bishad 6.2.1) “One only, without a second”, down 
to all the «mantras used in Brahmo prayers, viz, 
Satyam Jnanam Anantam Brahma (Taittiriya Upani- 


shad 2.1.1.) “Brahman is Truth, Knowledge, Infinite,” , 


Anandarupam. Amritam Yad Vibhati (Mundaka, Upani- 
shad 2.2.7) “He who shines as blissful and immortal,” 
Santam Sivam Advaitam (Mandukya ‘Upanishad 
“Calm, auspicious, mon-dual,” _ 
ham (Isa Upanishad 8), “Pure, untouched by sins) 

and Asato Md Sad Gamaya (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad |: 
1..3. 28) “From untruth lead me unto Trath’—have. 
been culled from those incomparable Hindu Scriptures, 
viz, the Upanishads. The so-called: ‘founders of 
Brahmoism never themselves claimed to have revealed 
a separate Scripture of their own. So far as we. know, 
they never claimed to be “founders” of anything, but 


were content to call themselves mere re-propounders, 


of an ancient Truth, lost sight of, according to them, 
temporarily in the haze of ignorance and superstition. 


That the Upanishads form the Scripture of Brahmoism - 


is too well-known a fact to need further labouring. 


But it is surprising that even in- the face of these * 


facts, a single- Brahmo shdéuld -have any inclination to 
-call himself a non-Hindu. So, though . seemingly 
unnecessary, it is well to- go on reminding such 
Brahmos that for the very life-blood of their religion, 
they owe an eternal debt to the Hindu Scriptures. 
It may be urged that Brahmoism is a Synthetic 


Ekamevadvitiyam (Chandogysa-Upa- . 


Suddham-Apapa-Vig; fee “ 


4 


- = known, Hinduism is the only 


= 
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> 


Religion, ie. it is the otly religion in the “world whieh 


accepts what is great and good in’ every religion,-. 


rejecting what is bad. Hence, though Brahmoism has no 
Scripture of ity own yet it should be taken as a separate 
religion. It is true that the great Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, with a commendable spirit of a broad-minded- 
ness, took special pains to study not only the Hindu 
Scriptures, but also other religious treatises like the 
Bible and the Quran. But if we consider the funda- 
mental principles of Brahmoism—philosophic&l, ‘yeli- 
gious and ethical—we find that every one of them is 
found’ in Hinduism alone by itself, so that it is not 
@at all necessary for Brahmoism to look to other 
religions like Christianity and Islam for many of its 
cardinal principles.. 
We may here refer briefly to the stock deednents 
of orthodox Brahmos that although Brahmoism is 
. based on.the Upanishads, yet it is fundamentally 
different from Hinduism in the following main 
points:—(a). Hinduism is polytheistic and idolatrous; 
Brahmoism, purely and _ strictly ‘monotheistic and 
. non- -idolatrous, (b) Hinduism accepts Guru-vada, and 
priesteraft ; Brahmoism is definitely against it. (c} 
Hinduism accepts Avatara-vada or Incarnation also; 
Brahmoism is equally and as strongly opposed to~ it. 
(4) The cardinal principle. of Hinduism is Jatima- 
janmantara-vadea on the basis of Karma-phala-vada, 
or, a belief in births and rebirths in accordance with 
one’s past karmas or actions. But Brahmoism does 
not accept this too. Hence Brahmoism is not only 
totally different. from, but also essentially opp0sed to, 
Hinduism as-a religion, 
It is true that certain sects of Hinduism do 
subscribe -to the above doctrines of polytheism, image- 
worship, priesteraft, incarnation, transmigration, etc. 


_ But it would be making a very great mistake indeed 


with these. As well 
religion in the world 
wt t allows Adhikari-bheda, i.e. differett! forms of 
* wtship to suit different individuals. Hen , Hinduism 
rejects no known forms of religion, high or low, Byt 
Welcomes all in its broad bosom. For this reason, 14, 
is so very difficult, to define what Hinduisn exactly 
stands for; and that is why many unjust criticisms 
have been hurled at its hoary head on the assumption 
that it is only one-or other of these forms. The fact 
is that, from the highest Monism of the Advaitavadins 
dewn to the crudest form of ghost-worship, etc., of 
primitive races, all possible forms of religion have 
place in Hinduism, to suit the different’ capacities, 
jnclinations and opportunities of different individuals. 
The monist who through the sheer glory of his intellect 
realises: “I am Brahman”, the monotheist who: bows 
down to the one Formless Being in love and reverence, 
the polytheist who sees the embodied form of God 
in various images and incamations, the ghost- 
worshipper who plays on the drum to scare away the 
Evil. spirit,—are all recognized as “Hindus”, because 
each is, in his own way, according to his own tendency 


to identify Hinduism in toto 


Seer asks ; 


=~ Par LS I 


igi 
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and power, trying to grasp an Unknown Being beyond 
his: everyday surroundings. This striving for some- 
thing Beyond is the first beginning of religion, and 
Hinduism as the most catholic of all religions recog- 
nises this real core of religion, however crude and 
revolting itg outer éxpression may be. So instead of 
summarily rejecting these so-called lower forms as mere 
blasphemies and condemning those so-called heretics 
to eternal hell, Hinduism is not ashamed to open its 
arms to all equally. Of course, the lower forms of 
religion must develop and perfect itself progressively 
in higher and higher forms, but each must be given 
an official recognition first as a form. ‘of religion itself, 
however -primitive and imperfect it may be. If one 
is to traverse a flight of stairs, he has to be first 
admitted into the house and given a place to stand 
on the landing. Tt is neither wise nor charitable to 


insist that either he must instal himself on the top~~ 


most stair all at once from the very. beginning, or 
he will not even be allowed entrance at all. -Hinduisi® 
is the only Universal Religion of the world that 
recognises this progressive realisation of the soul,— 
in the fold of religion itself—from the very lowest 
to the ‘supremely highest state. This is the most 
unique message .of Hinduism to the world at large: 


-Récognize the different ealibres and inclinations of 


different individuals, do not try to mould every one 
through the same way to the same ideal and do not 
shut the door to: one who fails to live up to that 
highest ideal; for, reformation must be a guidance from 
within, not chastisement. from without; not a change 
from one religion to atother quite different, but, 
progress in the fold of the very same religion; not 
repentance for so-called sins, but realisation of Dew 
truths. No other great religion of the world manifests 
this commendable spirit of universal accommodation 
and adjustment. In them, there is absolutely no place 
for any- unbelievers, for those who are unable to 
realise their great ideals. So to these, conversion or 
reformation means“making a man change his religion, 
or bringing one from non-religion and heresy to reli- 
gion and truth, from eternal sin and hell to salvation 
and heaven. But to Hinduism, even the ghost 
worshipper is not committing any sin‘ and is not con- 
demned to eternal dampation,—if that is whet he can 
best do. This message of hope for every one from the 
lowest to the highest is the greatest message of 
Hinduism to the millions of dumb, drudging human 


beings who are denied admission into any other 
religion. It is absolutely necessary: to bear in 
mind this unique character of Hinduism as @ 


Universal Religion before: trying to label it with 
one or other of the known “isms” of réligion. So, it is 
entirely wrong to characterise Hinduism summarily 8 
only a form of polytheistic, idolatrous religion. On 
the contrary, the highest ideal of Hinduism is 
Monotheism, nay, even Monism, for not a few, Even 
in the very first dawn of human givilisation, a Vedic 
“To. whom shall we offer oblationg besides 
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the Universal Spirit who is the cause of life and 
strength? (Rig-Veda 10.121). Another Vedic Seer- 
announces ecstatically : “Reality is only One, the wise 
call it differently as Agni, Yama, etc.” (Rig-Veda 
1,164.46). Image-worship was absolutely unknown 
during the. Vedic Age. .In the Upanishads-and the 
Vedanta systems, later on,~ these high ,ideals of 
‘Mionotheism and Monism soar to such heights as 
neither reached, nor surpassed’ by any one else. 


One who cares‘ to turn the pages of even one | 


or two of the Upanishads will be convinced of. the 
truth of this contention. Still, those who cannot at 
once realise these highest ideals must not be driven 
out for good as sinnérs, but must be allowed to: work 


out their salvation in the fold of religion itself. That * 


is why Hinduism allows monistic realisation of one- 
ness with the absolute and monotheistic worship of 
one Formless Being, equally with the polytheistic 
devotion to the different idels as the different 
embodied’ forms of the same God. Thus, a Brahmo 
who on the basis of the Upanishads, worships one God 
and abhors polytheistic image-worship is not doing 


something different from ‘and contrary to” the Hindu. 


religion as such, but is simply - following’ ‘the finds 
mental creeds of one of its sects: . 

It might be further urged that while. Hinduism, at 
best, recommends Monotheism through Polytheism 
and thus supports Monotheism plus Polytheism, 
Brahmoism recommends Monotheism from the very 
beginning, and allows only pure Monotheism without 
the. slightest vestige of Polytheism in it. Thus, 


Brahmoism does. haye a special message of its own, 


not found in Hinduism as such. But this, too, is 
entirely a misconception regarding Hindu .Monotheism. 
It is wrong to assert- that Hinduism necessarily 
recommends Monotheism through Polytheism for all. 
It is never insisted that everyone must be a poly- 
theist first and then, if possible, rise to be a monotheist, 
and that a puré monotheist is not a Hindu at all. On 
the contrary, as pointed out above, Hinduism is the 
only religion that allows perfect’ freedom of worship 
and opinion to all. If one likes and can, he is 
perfect liberty to be a pure mototheist, worshipping 
one Formless God from the very beginning’ and it is 


not at all compulsory or obligatory for him to have - 


recourse to. image-worship. Although Hinduism allows 
polytheism and image-worship, still, according to the 
basic principles of Hinduism, one may scorn “and 
denounce these practices, yet remain a Hindu, as his 


. Monotheistic worship of one Formless God is fully 


- Brahmoism has no ‘special message to deliver, 


- confident of reaching the goal by their unaided efforts 


supported by the Hindu Scriptures. So, here too 


but is 
only one of the sects of Hinduism. 


™ 


The same remarks apply to the ‘Guru-vada and - 


Avatara-vade and Janina-janmantare-vada of Hinduism, 
It is by no means essential for a Hindu to 
approach Truth or God through a spiritual preceptor 
by taking him to be god incarnate. Those who are 
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-a Hindu may not tolerate 


_ remain’ Hindus, unless and uhtil 





are at perfect liberty to do so. In the same tmaniief, 
the intervention of an 
Avatara between himself and God. But this reluctance 
to admit a via media between himself and God in the 
form of a Guru‘or an Avatara by no means disqualifies 
him as a Hindu,—for belief in these is only a permis- 
sible and not at all an essential part of Hinduism as 
a-religion. Neither image-worship nor Avatara-vada is 
found jn’ the Vedas at all. Belief in rebirths due to 
the force of past acts, too, is not necessary on the 
part of a Hindu. Even some Mimamsakas, sych as 
Bhartrimitra and Badari hold: that karmas do not 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the facts of life,* 
so that rebirths-cannot be explained by karmas. 
Thus,-if the Brahmos think themselves high enough 
to: love’ and worship, one Formless God without the. 
help of any symbols or images, clever enough to dis- . 
pense with the solicitation of a Guru or an Avatara, . 
it is perfectly well and good, but these are no grounds 
“at all for his claims to a separate religion and a 
separate community as such, Is it not as, absurd for @ 


Saiva or a Vaishnava, eg. as for a Brahmo to claim- 


to be a non-Hindu. Thus, Brahmoism can-by 00 _ 


“means be regarded as a separate religion, but is only 
‘a particular sect, @ progressive: and rationalistic sect, 


of. Hinduism itself. So, Brahmos are and will for ever — 
they repudiate the 
Hindu Scriptures, the ‘Upanishads, and owe allegiance 
to some-other Scripture, new or old. 

From the purely ‘philosophical standpoints, too, 
Brahmoism hag contributed nothing new. It. accepts 
the ordinary mo2otheistic philosophy, viz., the idea ot 
One God, both transcendent and immanent, both 
Lord and Friend, both different and non-different 
from man. Yamunacharya .and Ramanuja of the 
Visistadvaita School of the Vedanta, even their prede- 
cessors interpreted the Upanishads in ‘exactly the 
same manner, so that Brahmoisni cannot claim .to,§ 
have supplied a new interpretation of the Upanishagse = “ 

From the social and cultural standpoints, tod, it 
is absurd forthe Brahmos to claim separate existence 
as a community. When in the second quarter of the 


4 
nineteenth century, Brahmoism arose as a living force, 


there was really -a great necessity for it as a social, 
reformative and corrective movement of vital impor- 
tance. In those days, due to various factors, Hinduism 
had become degraded to a very low depth, and social 
customs had assumed heinous forms. Then, véry 
fortunately Brahmoism arose as a great check to 
further degradation, .and produced the double benefit 


-of putting an end to many social evils. in Hinduism, 
.on the ote hand, and preventing mass conversion . to 


Christianity, on the other. But, ‘while in no way 
undermining the monumental service‘ of Brahmo 
social workers of those days, we cannot subscribe to 
the view that Brahmoism was a reformation,.ie, % 
purification and development, of Hinduism, from out- 
side. For, what those selfless “Brahmios toiled and laid 
down their lives for wad no new reform, absolutely 
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ubknown to Hindu society, but only ie re-introduc- Hinduism is ‘Gains to absorb in itself all. India-born 
tion of certain ancient social laws and customs. It” is religions, when even the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
true that in those days the Brahmo Samaj was th€ though technically lebelled as Nastikas or heterodox 
pioneer among those social movements that aimed at for not directly. accepting the authority of the Vedas, 
freeing Hindu soviety, from such evil custotig as do not feel ashamed to call themselves “Hindus,” 88 
. widow-burning, Kulin Pratha or polygamy, child- nourished and brought up in’ the lap of the great — 
marriage, etc. But these and other equally heinous age-old Hindu culture ahd: civilisation, what a sorry 
customs have never been sanctioned and supported sieht would these handful of Bralimos, drawing as they 
by Hindu .Sctiptures, viz. the Vedas and the Upa- - do their spiritual and cultural inspirations solely from 
_ nishads. Unfortunately, taking advantage of- the that eternal “fountain-head of ‘Truth, Beauty and 
existing ‘chaotic condition of society, some Smriti- Goodness, viz. the Hindu Scripture Upanishad, present 
karas misrepresented scriptural injunctions to the ip disclaiming themselves ag “Hindus,” and insisting on 
mass, and-as a result, all sorts of highly degenerate , separate religious, cultural, social, legal and political 
-and deplorable customs came into vogue in the Dame status! Let them not claim special prerogatives legally. 
.cf religion, and became so very deep-rooted in cours® and politically, and ignore the greater interest of the 
‘of time that we are still today reaping the baneful country for a few loaves atid fishes. But, on the con- 
© consequences thereof. But really, as well-known, the trary, let them work out for a greater improvement 
Vedas speak of an equal right for men and womeN of the legal (for women specially) and political status 
in education, in law and in society in every sphere of of all Hindus, and in that alone lies their real salva- 
life. Widow-burning and child-marriage, ete, Were tion. For, how cah_a:part «flourish apart from the 


absolutely unknown in “the Vedic Age ; ; and polygamy, 
though | tolerated, was never encouraged in the name 
of religion, Even the abolition of’ caste-system had’ 
been undertaken by the Vaishnava School of Hinduism, .? 


led by the great religious reformer Chaitanya Maha-.. 


prabhu, long before the Brahmos eame into the field. 
So, the’ Brahmo reformers should not have claimed :. 
“any originality for their “reforms,” as many of them 
did in those days, and are even now doing. There is 
no @oubt that they would have met with a far greater 
success if instead of assuming a superior attitude to- 


whole ? Now-a-days, at least, there is absolutely no 
differencé between Hindus: | “and: Brahmos from the, 
_quifural-and -social standpoints, not even so very much 
! from the standpoint of religion itself. For, now-a-days, 
religion has become more a matter of inner conviction 
than of external: ritualism. That is why these exter- 


~nal religious rites and rituals are assuming a more and 


more universal, national and’ as such,. non-religious 
character, so that whatever be our special inner con- 
victions we do not feel any hesitation in taking part 
in these. external ceremonials. That is why, not a few 


wards the “idolatrous” masses and their “idolatrous” Byahmos joiti, With a clear conscience; the Durga 
" scriptures, and trying +8: reform and save them, from Puja, the great national festival of -the Hindus, 
outside, in the name of a new~superior Church 2nd though they do not support image-worship. It is rather 
: religion, they represented themselves as merely sttiV- regrettable that even today, some Brahmos seem to 


ing’ for the regeneration of the real spirit of Hindu- 

a for the re-establishment of ancient scriptural 
: Saailipre and customs, so long entirely “lost a of 
_winesthe haze of ignorance aiid superstition, 

fron the social and cultural standpoints, “to0} 

Brahmoism cannot have | a separate existence from! 


suffer from a: superiority complex and. think then: 
selves to be somewhat higher than the idolatrous, 
polytheistic Hindus, riddled with -numerous social 
malpractices. That is why, not a few Brahmog assume 
a rather condescending attitude towards their Hindu 
brethren, as if: they have been specially chosen by God 


Hinduism. The so-called Brahmo -eultute is nothing to lead these poor, misguided sitnerg from darkness to 


but the ‘purest and highest form of Vedic 
Upanishadic culture. The austere form of Etbics for 
which the Brahmos ‘rightly became famous in those 
rather loose profligate days, too, has been propounded 
by all the systems of Indian Philosophy (except, 
perfaps, the Charvaka Materialists). 


From the legal .and political standpoints, - the 


eM 


‘the Hindus, Some Brahmos, even today, desire to have 
a separate legal.and political status, as one of the 
smaller “minority communities.” But such a -policy 
would be absolutely suicidal, and we are sure that the 
more enlightened section of the Brahmos would lever 
countenance such an absurd proposal. It is high time 
to learn. the lesson of history and discourage these 
infinite divisions of our Hindu society which in the 
past Ied-to so very disastrous cotsequetces. -When 


and ‘ 


Brahmos have, at present, no separate existence’ from” 


light, from eternal hell to salvation, The time has come 
to change this altogetlier unwarrantable, pompous .atti-, 
tude which is sure to bring down ruin to Brahmoism 
itself. Why should we Brahmos be ashamed to declare 
ourselves unequivocally, as “Hindus,” if we like, as 
Monotheistic Hindus, worshipping One God, who, 10 
us, is not embodied. in anything, neithér in images, © 
nor in Gurus, not in Avataras? Why should we claim 
to be spared-from the attention of Moslem hooligans 
on the ground that. we are non-Hindus and have a 
far greater religious, cultural and social affinity to 
the Moslems? Undoubtedly, we claim fundamental 
affinities with Islam, Christianity and all great reli- 
gious of the’world ; but we claim these’ not as non- . 
Hindus, but as true Hindus, striving to live up to the 
glorious ideal of the Fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man. We claim exemption from all communal 
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riots, nob as, non-Hindus, but as Hindus, as the 
humble torch-bearers of a very ancient civilisation 
“-and culture, the ground-stones of which are the twit 
‘pillars of equality and fraternity, universal love and 
service. It is as Hindus that we. extend our hands of 
friendship to Moslems, Christians and to all alike, 
for a true Hindu sees the same Universal Spirit in 
every one and does nof, therefire, hate any ole (isa 
Upanishad 6): It is as Hindus that we are inspired 
by that immortal message delivered by a Vedic Seer 
right. at the first dawn of. human civilisatiot—a mes- 
sage that has a special value for us all today-: 
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_ trees gaged a a aa stat) 
aa eT MAG: aa Tae Tae Ter 
aarl a anal, amar geoufa a: 


aay at wat za a Brgals 


“May you meet together, talk together, know 
the minds of one another. May your mantra be 
the same, may your achievement be the same, may 
your mind be the same, may your desire be the 
same. May your striving be the samé, may your 
heart be the same, may your minds be, the same, ' 
so that there be a perfect and thorough union 
among you all.” (Rig-Veda, 10. 191, 2, 3, 4.) e 
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. Booxs in the principal European and Indian_languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all bocks gent cannot be guaranteed. 


- Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books. pamphlets, reprints of 


magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto | 


answered, No criticism of book-reviews and 
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MUNSHI: HIS ART AND WORK: Published 
by Shri Kanatalal Munshi. Diamond Jubilee Com- 
mittee, January, 1947. Price Rs. 18. ‘ 


On the Shasti-purti divasa or the sixtieth birthday 
celebration of Shri Kanaialal Munshi his friends and 
admirers have cdllected the appraisals of men that 
should know on the contributions made by Munshiji 

_to the various’ aspects of present-day cultural life 
through Gujarat to India. Munshiji’s has indeed been 
a dynamic life; he has drunk deep at the fountains 
of literary and cultufal inspiration, both eastern and_ 
western. A man of lively imagination, warm sympathies 
and keen sensitiveness to setsuous appeals, he- has 
been a colourful . novelist, dramatist, historian and 
essayist, and moulded the mind of his contemporaries 
to a considerable “extent. Four social novels, nine 
historical romances, . eight Pauranie dramas, eight 
social plays, one volume short stories and other works 
---even if Kanhaialal M. Munshi had done nothing 
else—were a substantial. claim to the homage ef his 
people. Historical romanticism has distinguished his 
writings and. stimulated his readers. 

But Shri K. M. Munshi has not been a mere 
writer. His interest in politics led him in his 
adolescence to Shri Aurobinda who asked him to sre 
India as a livihg mother and who advised Lim to 
read Swami Vivekananda’s works. From Aurobinda he 
learnt that “nationalism is the reéalizZation of the 
Mother in the country; the contemplation, adoration 
and service of the Motherland as Divinity”. Contact 
with Mrs. Besant’s personality and the trend of events 
in the country quickened the zest for a political life, 
but the time was not yet for him to follow the 
Mahatma as he began to do by eventually champicn- 
ing the cause of Bardoli against the powers that ruled. 
Gandhiji wag ‘the great alchemist of life, and in Jume 
1928 a change was beginning in the career of K. M. 
Munshi, a change which was the beginning of a new 


nolices is published. 

—Enrror, The Modern Review, 

life. The C. D. movement, the Congress Ministry, the 
Akhand Hindusthan movement, the Constituent As- 


.sembly—who can dispute Munshi’s claim to be 
included among the makers of modern India? __ 
But these should not make us blind to his 


great gifts as a lawyer and to his zeal for construc- 
tive work. An organiser of - educational institutions, 
he seems yet to widen the bound of his creative 
activity. . . 

The volume is not only a spontaneous homage but. 
is also an appreciation of contemporary life—of whieh 
Shri K. M. Munshi has been a successful exponent. It 
is a picture of ecntemporary Indian history. 


Wheregwill Shri Munshi’s place be, when the oe 
5 


tempt is made to take the whole of India and J 

cultural;life:for a critical appraisement? Is iXmot 
yeasonable-va' believe that he will be hailed in times to 
bome as a true representative of modern Indian cultyre 






,at its best, responsive to the deep forces at work both 
‘in the East. and the West, nct a provincial at all, but 
‘an Indian first and foremost ? The Editors have done 


wisely to put a éommrehensive account of his life before 
the public, not ‘only for information but also for 


guidance. ; 
P. R, Sen 


WAR AND CIVIL LIBERTIES : By M. C. Setal- 
vad. Published through the Indian Council of World 


Affairs by the Oxford University Press. 1946. Pp. 86. °, 


Price Rs. 3. Wa as 

A total war of the type which 
recently involves incursion of the state into every 
sphere of the life of the indisidual even in democracies 


where the liberty of the individual is in norma] times , 


greatly valued. In such countries guarantees are pro- 
vided through one device or another Tor the proteetion 
of what are called “thé fundamental rights” of citizens 
which are viewed as the basic conditions for.'the free 
and fullest development of human persondlity of -the 
citizens. But when the very existence of the state is 


shock the world - 
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threatened the protection of even these basic liberties 


of the individual naturally takes a secondary place by . 


the side of the safety of the state to which everything 
else is suboidinated. Yet even in the midst of war or 
a national emergency liberty of the individual cannot 
altogether be thrown overboard; because after all at 
least to the believers in democracy and the liberal 
school of political thinkers state is not an end in itself 
but the means to the fullest realisation of personality 
by the citizens. As the author of the monograph under 
review has aptly quoted the words of Lord Atkin, 
“Amid the clash of arms the laws are not silent. They 
may be changed, but they speak the same language in 
War aSan seace.” The great problem is to fix the point 
at which to delimit the scope of state encroachment 
*into the domain of individual Hberty, and to strike 4 
proper balance between the needs of the state in such 
an emergency for extraordinary powers and the pre- 
servation of such liberties as the individual may be 
spared withcut jeopardising the safety of the state. 
This problem has been discussed in the book thoroughly 
and exhaustively with. particular reference to the 
situation creatcd in India during the last war by arming 
the legislature and the executive with 
powers. A comparative study has been made between 
the position in England and India in this respect which 
ig at once instructive and useful. To what extent 
personal freedom suffered a set-back by reason of 
emergency legislation passed during the war and the 
extraordinary power with which the Executive was 
armed under such legislation both in the United King- 
-dom and the Dominions which are democratically 
governed and also in Irdia which was rot so governed 
at the time has been ably discussed by the author with 
copious illustrations frem cases brought before and 
decided by the Courts in all these countries in the 
light of which the author has suggested valuable safe- 
guards for the protection of ‘civil liberties even in such 
national emergencies consistently with the preservation 
of the safety and interests of the state. Should a third 
world war which seems to be in the offing unfortunately 
actually break out, these suggestions would pvove very 
helpful to’ statesmen ard lesders who may be called 
woon to pilot their countries through war anid who 
happen at the same time to be genuine lovers of human 
freedom. Of course, as the auther rightly points out the 


~=yeal safegrard of freedom lies not so much in paper 
2 sgfesuards but only in “a perpetual and vigilant aware- 


netgyin the citizen of his rights and a prssignate desire 
to exercise them that can keep alive va individual 
liberties of the citizen in a world seething with forces 
having a tendency: to encroach upon and engulf their 


rights.” (P. 86). eae 
~ A. K. Grosar 


ARCHABOLOGY IN BARODA (1934-1917): A 
brief review by A. S. Garde. Baroda Sidie Press, 1947. 
One map and thirty-six plates. Pp. 39. Price Rs. 3-8. 


e The Government of Baroda have been carvying of 
for many years past the work of archaeological ex- 
ploration and excavation within the State. Bareda is 
rich in such materials. There are numerous old temples, 
sculptures, inscriptions whieh have yielded interesting 
and important material with regard to the history of 
this portion of India, as well as its connection with the 
Western world in pre-historic and historic times. A very 
interesting site or two have also been discovered and 
worked where stone tools displaying a technique and 
form associated with the Paleolithic period of Europe 
and Africa have been recovered in situ. 

The present book gives a general account of the 


emergency. 


' 
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ELEMENTARY CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: 
By Arthur 8. Emery, F.BIC.C. Macmillan & Co. Lid., 


- St. Martin’s Street, London. 1946. Price Rs. 4. 


A well-illustrated and instructive book which will 

prove helpful for beginners in their practical work. 
Nirmat Kuan Boss. 

NON-VIOLENCE—THE INVINCIBLE POWER: 
By Arun Chandra Das Gupta. Published by Khadi 
Fae College Square, Calcutta. Pp. 130. Price 

e. 1-8. 

The passing away of Gandhiji adds a new meaning 
and significance to the truth and way of life to which 
he bore testimony and over which he trod all through 
his life. The author of this book brought up in the 
atmosphere of the Khadi Pratisthan under the spacious 
eyes of his parents, founders and builders of this centre 
of Constructive Nationalism in Bengal, has tried to live 
up to the vision of the-man whom the world has hailed 
as the Architect of India’s freedom. He is happy in the 
fact that he has known no other loyalty than that to 
Truth and Non-violence. Therefore, has he been able to 
bring a single-pointed mind ‘to the discussion of 4 
problem: that has attained a new urgency in this age 
of Atomic. War, its destructive, cruelty demonstrated at 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima in Japan in August, 1945. 

But: this end of the second World War of the 
twentieth century has not ‘settled anything of the 
conditions that are the breeding-ground of wars between 
nations and violence in individual conduct. This futility 


“recalls us to the philosophy preached by Gandhiji—his 


work done so far by the Department of Archaeology - 


in the State. i 


appeal to and trust in “man’s superior nature,” in his 
ultimate goodness. The attempt of radical reform 
should, therefore, be addressed to this divine element 
in us patient with the evil-dcer, trying to rouse in him 
the conscidusness of his heavénly heritage. This teach- 
ing of Gandhiji has been elaborated in this book. 

Duty thus becomes the pivot of all morality; 
dutv fulfilled will bring rights that will equalize 
conditions for all in the scheme of social relations..The 
author deduces therefrom his arguments in support of 
“decentralized economy.” The “constructive pro- 
gramme” that Gandhiji laid down for the peculiar 
conditions of India has a world reference where ex- 
pleitation of man’s labour and of his human weaknesses 
hes distorted natural human’ relations cut of recogni- 
tion. Mcdern capitalism has heightened this discord, 
and a way out of it through Socialism, through the 
Totaliterian State, adds to the comvlexitv of the pro- 
blem. Pages 59-84 are devoted to elucidating ‘this argu- 
ment. © 

The beok whose first edition was exhausted in 1946, 
has re-emphasized in its revised form the points raised 
therein. Tn the vear 1948 we are still in the midst’ of this 
world-wide controversv, and a‘ter Gandhiii’s exit from 
the field of his mumdane activities, it has developed 
on mev and women of good will all the world over to" 
re-valuate all the elements of modern life in the light 
of his- life and in respotse to the challenge of the 
brute and the greed in human beings. It is no easy task 
to reverse a historic development. to recall the world 
to sanity. a world that modern science bas created with 
its unending vista of material progress. 

Rooks like the present one constitute an attempt 
at this re-valuation. We cannot sav that we accent all 
the simplicity of analysis thet is evident in the book. 
Human nature in the twentieth century has grown too 
complex for that. 

A word of criticism may be made of the arrange- 
-ment adopted in the book. Chapters and headings 
would have fecilitated the understanding of the lines 
of argument followed here. As it is, it is one lone-drawn 
controversy. Readers will find it a great handiean. ; 
S. K. Dus 

Nv 
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STUDIES IN INDO-BRITISH - ECONOMY 
HUNDRED YBARS AGO: By Nirmal Chandra 
Sinha, M.A: Published by A. Mukherji & Co., Caleutta. 
Pp, 107. Price Rs. 6. 


This is a timely publication, being an uaulaee ‘of 
the British contribution towards India’s political and 
ecodomic slavery through the administrative machinery 
which the East India Company set up in the country 
for maintaining law and order. In the name of aoe 
trade, the British destroyed the industries and as 
result millions of citizens were thrown into aenelitite 
which was- already overcrowded and unprofitable. With 
the advent of British trade Indian capitalists were 
thrown out and the world-renowned house of Jagat 
Seth became a thing of the past. British educational 
system set up a, machinery for the manufacture of 
clerks for governmental and mercantile offices in the 

Oompany’s domain. Landless agricultural labourers 
“ were compelled by economic pressure to go abroad to 
work as coolies at a wage which lowered. their standard 
- of life and morality. Thus the Indians were compelled 
to take the place of the liberated Negro slaves. Indian 
labour in South Africa, Madagascar, Trinidad, Fiji, 
Malay, Mauritius, British Guiana tells the same story 


of woe and misery. Thus India’s misery and degradation © 


contributed towards British supremacy and_ wealth. 
Now that Britain relinquishes her hold on India, it is 
not unlikely that the British Isles will again occupy a 
position of comparative insignificance. 


The author has taken considerable pains to collect - 


materials from untapped sources and as such he has 
been able to throw new light on the subject. The book 
under review is rather a skeleton work. We shail be 
glad to welcome a fuller treatise by the author, which 
will add new: chapterg to the dark history of India’s 
foreign domination. . 

A. B. Durra 


RANDOM SELECTIONS : Compiled iid ub- 
lished by the National Information & Publications, Ltd., 
74 Laxmi Building, Sir P. M. Road, Fort Bombay. 
1947. Pp. 188. Price paper-bound Rs. 2-8, cloth-bound 
Rs. g.° 

‘This little volume contains eleven articles on 
different subjects published at various times in the 
Indian press, all written by eminent writers including 


Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, C. Rajscopalectan, ; 


Dr.. Amiya Chakravarty, Mulk Raj Anand, C. 
Joad and others. 

Random selections provide fascinating reading for 
all’ both. for the distinetion of their authors and the 
interest of the topics they discuss. The publishers are 
to be thanked for their supplying the general readers 
in a small dish so varied, food for thought—some sweet 
and delicious, some pungent and bitter, while others 
sombre and thought-provoking, 

e, Narayan C. Canna 


BENGALI . 


MANTRI MISSION’ 0 PARABARTI ADHAYA: 
Compiled by Mr. Amiyakumar’ Banerjee. Published 6y 
J. Chowdhury Bros., 60/1/A Wellington: Street,” Cal- 
cutta. Pages 156. Price Rs. 2. 


Although there-are several publications in English 
‘on Cabinet Mission.in India, the book’ under review 
is perhaps the only: publication for the Bengali-knowing 
readers. The book contains translations of all important 


documents and letters of the Cabinet Mission and also-. 
_ior driver (Sarathi) leading them ‘to a happy frame of 


important letters .of the Congress and Muslim League 
leaders and’ gives all relevant information up to the 
elections of the members of the Constituent Assembly. 


> 
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The book will serve as a handbook of records of 
current politics and ag such will be useful to general 


" readers. 


SWADHINATAR ABHIJAN YUGE YUGE: By 
Bamaprosonna Sen Gupta, MA. BL. Published bY 
Enakkhi Grantha Mandir, 159 Lansdowne Road, Cal- 
cutta. Pages 114. Price Rs. 2. 


March of freedom through ages is the theme of 
this book written in chaste Bengali by one who not 
only knows his subject but. presents it in a readable 
manner suitable to young readers. In the first few 
pages he makes a short survey of the freedom movemeDt 
in countries outside India but the bulk of the book 
contains descriptions of struggles for independence since 
the first fight for Independence in 1857. The author 
brings down his treatment of the subject down to the® 
British Government announcement on 3rd June, 1947. 
A chronological table of important events at the end 
of this book has made it more useful to general 
readers. Young men will find this book not only 
instructive and interesting but inspiring as well, © . 

: : A. B. Dorra 


HINDI 


TRIPURI KA ITIHAS -. By Vvyohar Ragen 
Sinha and Vijayabahadur Shrivastava. Manas Mandir, 
Jubbulpore. Pp: 222. Price Re. 1-8. 


Tevar is a small village near jaa It is 
Tripuri of old which once, for several centuries, 
flourished as a great capital town of a succession of 
ruling. dynasties—Maurya, Sunga, Kanva, JKushan, 
Gupta, Hun, Kalchuri and others, The book, under 
review, which is illustrated is an overall account— 
“geographical, historical and cultural—of it up to the 
time ‘of the Marhattas, that is, till about the sixteenth 
century. The authors have brought their painstaking 
labours and results of research to bear upon their work, 
which is sure to serve as a model to others engaged in 
the same field. One wishes the number of these latter 
were large, for if it were so, the history of many a2. 
important city, now in ruins, ‘would be resuscitated and 
thereby ample and adequate material for the’ writing 
of a proper history of India discovered. sf 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 


SU-MAN SARATHI-: By Mrs. Jayavati Pranjal-s 
Published: by.N. M. Thakkar and Co., Bombay, 46. 
Cloth-bound \with an illustrated jacket - depicting 
Krishna as the driver of Arjuna’s Get has Tilue- 
trated. Pp. 194. Price Rs. 28. 


This sumptuously got-up Pee of “nearly 200 
pages is a collection of Mrs. Jayavati’s writings on - 
various subjects, social, religious and educational, She 
is well-known in Bombay society as a worker for the 
betterment of children’s interests, both boys and girls: 
She is married into a rich and cultured family ond 
helps all social causes generously. For instance, the 
income of this book, hi ehly priced at Rs. 25, is a. gift 
by her to the Suman Balmandir in which she is greatly 
interested. She expects her rich sisters to buy up the ~ 
whole issue in no time. The subjects handled are 
mostly religious and-mythological and presented in 
such a manner-as can be acted. She is conservative by‘ 
family up-bringing and views, but fully’ recognises the 
tendency of modern times and has given it due weight. 
Her object. is to act for her readers “the part ‘of a guide 


_- 
§«- 


mind (Suman), -and she has done it well. 
: are K. M. J, 
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Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 
Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the Hast and the West, gifted with super- 


natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
M.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 

‘the world (eg, in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Singapore etc.) and.many notable persons from every ‘nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and_ 
supernatural powers. . 


This powerfully gifted great man can-tell ata glance all about one’s 
-past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
ean heal diseases which.are the despair of ‘Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 

redictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
._ Beptember, -1989-—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
RAJIVOTISHY achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd, Sept. 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had-been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the lith 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved. correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratiiude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is-the only astrologer in India who was honoured with ‘the title of “Jyotish- 
. Siromani” in 1928 and “Tyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and .astronomers—in 1947 
by the. Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is. now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any. astrologer in India so far, aie } 
Persons who have iost ail hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji, 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. e 
His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I. bave been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.” Her Highness. The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of caleulation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.’ The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
. seeing my son, his: prophecy about my future is true to words.’ The MHonourable Justice Mr.‘B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says :—‘‘He is really a great -personage with super-natural power.’ The Hon'ble . 
© Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, saya:—‘‘The wonderful power of ‘calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.”.The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 








- am, \Osaka, Japan, writes.:—"I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a ; 
oe itforent life since I started I fom voy deter Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U, S. 


aoa 


““Satnerica :—“T have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 


f proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—“Eiverything you foretold in writing is taking 


e Place with - surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 


Africa :7="T had: orderd some Talismang from you that had rendered_me wonderful service.” .Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Procfor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects ‘from your 
~ Kaygchas on several occasions”, ote., etc. and many others. 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). . In case of failure, Money refunded. 

- DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Ilts wearer ecaxyns immense 
wealth with: little struggling and it.fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him soz, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 

’ Rs, 29-11. - Super powerful with extraordinary effects Re. 129-11. — - i ; 
BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA:—To overcome enemics it is unique. The. wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it-is unparalleled. 
’ This is’ also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs: 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2.~ 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case;,wore this Kavacha)., Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
- SARASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination atid-sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs. 38-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA,.—Enables arch foes to become friends-and friends more friéidly, Rs. 11-8. , 
Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. ; : . Sie 
ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL. SOGIETY (Regd.) 
. ( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Hast ). 
Hend Office :—105 (M.), Grey Street, “ Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta, 
Branch Office :—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Caleftta. . . . . Phone: B. B,3685, - 
LONDON OFFICE:—Mr, M. A. CURTIS, 7-4, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 2 
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tn Africa, “the takli” is used. 


widely today to spin cotton. 
TheAfricansiearned this method 
of spinning, many centuries 
ago, from the Arabs who had 
learned it from India. 

Today cotton cultivation has 
grown throughout the world 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni- 
versal needs—whether for deli- 
cate fashion or exacting utility. 







My 


one of India’s largest singie units and, 
« with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 

1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Today, ea 
4 Wore than ever before, its facilities aroq: | 
sexving the Nation's efforts to fight the “\ 
me shortage. 
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Sarees—Dhotis— Mulls ~~ 
Printed Fabrics—Mosqui- 
to Netting—Sewing Thre 


ads—Furnishing Fabrics. ~~” 
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WEAVING TQ KEEP THE NATION GOING 


KARAMGHAND PREMCHAND. LIMITED. 





Post Box 28, Ahmedabad, 
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Ramakrishna and Vivekananda Through 
_) Western Eyes 


Hallam Tennyson writes in’ The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 


For those of us who come from the West our first 
contact with Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa is -as likely 
as not through the life of him written by Romain 

- Rolland. If, after reading ‘this life, we go on to study 
the Gospel prepared by “M” on the basis of Rama~ 
krishna’s teachings we find ourselves affected by a slight 
feeling of bewilderment, even of disappointment. In the 
life, Ramakrishna is made out to be a religious leader 
of the greatest importance, with all the social implications 
of such a title. In the Gospel, on the other hand,- he 
appears asa religious mystic and devotee and in no sense 
a religious leader. 

Through the immense charm of his personality and 
the enchanting metaphors and parables with which he 
flavoured his teaching, he gathered round him a group 
of disciples of exceptionally fine calibre. One of these, 
Vivekananda, was so wholly fascinated by the Master 
that although of quite different temperament and out- 
look, he dedicated himself completely to him and was 
in a strange ‘way singled out to “carry on his work.” 
This Vivekananda did—but, and here is where our 

_ logical Western minds are likely to be bewildered— 
along totally different lines. It was Vivekananda who 
turned into a great religious leader. The disciples were 
firmly removed from their search for«Samadhi and 
epersonal salvation. Remakrish agg had preached the 
abdication of social responsibilitiesSand had laughingly 
inveighed against those who tried to build hospitals 

™ 4nd to alleviate the ineluctable suffert fi, 

e guidance of Vivekananda, howev 
~ Gal service was_undertaken. 

There are of course © several ~ex 
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“vas in the dark and troubled age of th 
before everything else, to bring back 
from their attathment to ‘wordt; 
disciples had become intoxivated wid 
then they could abandon themselves to — 
and could “plunge into the turbulent waters of life 
without fear.” It is certainly true that in whatever 
sgrvice it has undertaken the Ramakrishna Mission has 
never lost sight of the essentially spiritual roots from 
which ‘the’ sense of service must spring. The maths, 
where“the monks ‘are trained, remain to this day giiet, 
withdrawn and austerely disciplined. Nevertheless, 
without Vivekananda and without the dynamic message 
of social service which he brought, one cannot help 
feeling that the Rarhakrishna movement would have 
remained as it had -started, another of those spiritual 
retreats built round the personality of a guru, which 
have somewhat fitfully “maintained the “integrity of 
Hindu religious life throughout the ages. 

Even the teaching of the Master contained little that 
was new. It,was in the fature of reaffirmation, rather 
than revelation. The equal validity of all the approaches 


pereviyel 





RIODICAL 







. This aspect of the Self is Kali. 
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to God; the belief that ont only Bhakt}, Jnana and Karma 
Yoga, but also the paths laid down by Christianity and 
Islam, lead to the same end—had not this been implied 
several. millennia before in the Gita as well as the 
Upanishads. More recently too the Unitarian movement 
-of the Brahmo Samaj had made it the pivotal point of its 
creed, though its subsequent repudiation of idolatry 
seemed to narrow its message, since Ramakrishna claimed 
that idols were esséntial to the Bhakti approach. Yet 
although one may be able to analyse the various ideas that 
went to make-up the main elements of Ramakrishna’s 
teaching and prove that in themselves they were not 








original there remains something beyond, something 
difficult to define and something of vast significance and 
importance : ; 


The-charm of Ramakrishna’s personality 
was. really very great. This. “personality” 
was an expression of his vision of God, and 
Ramakrishna’s vision. of God was one of the 
most intense and joyful that the world has 
ever seen. 


This joy of Ramakrishna’s fits well, of course, into the 

tradition of Chaitanya and the Vaishnava poets, but it 
was less sentimental than theirs. It was full of a new 
element of virility and self-confidence. .“Bondage is of 
the mind. Freedom is also of the mind. I am a free 
soul, be it in the world or in the forest, I am not bound. 
I am the son of God, the son of the King of Kings, Who 
is there to bind me? ... The fool who says continually 
“I am in bondage, I am in bondage’, does indeed bring 
bondage on himself.” One could of course point out that 
this virile joy was something that was far from unknown 
in the Vedanta. Was not the Self called “the Enjoyer” in 
the Upanishads? Was not the attainment of consciousness, 
knowledge, bliss the aim of all mysticism in the Vedanta? 
But these clear springs had‘ become overgrown with exotic, 
choking weeds of pessimism and apathy. 
Everything was the Self, evil could not be fought 
ince it was essential to the scheme of things, the only 
xse of action for the enlightened man was to raise 
mself beyond good and evil and to free himself from 
the illusory bondage of creation. 

To the separated soul. the only means of approaching 
the Self is through Maya, threugh the phenomena of 
existence in which Brahman displays himself in creation. 


Now the first thing that - 


overwhelms one on withdrawing oneself a little distance ° 


‘from one’s own personal life and looking at the world 
around one (and in India it has to be only a very little 
distance) is the terror of creation. To the separated soul 
the universe must seem a vast charnek house-ever preying 
upon itself in purposeless activity. “The terror of Brah- 
man is like a drawn sword” as the Kathopanishad says. 
This is when the destructive aspect of Kali is propitiated 
and her devotees fix their eyes in fearful fascination on 
the severed head that she holds in her left hand. But 
later when the separation of the individual soul has been 
broken down and one is living from within oneself as a 
part of the vast cosmic plan in which one is born, the 


universe is no longer terrible. Then Kali’s garland of 
skulls and her drawn sword are forgotten. The eyes of 
the devotee turn only to her-right arm raised in benediction, 
- This is what Ramakrishna meant when he said: “Outside 
my mother “js terrible, but im her heart she is full .of 
mercy.” How he loved to quete the famous prayer? “Oh, 
thou Terrible One. Evermore protect us from ignorance 
with thy sweet compassionate face.” 


It’ was precisely this attitude towards the Mother to 


which Vivekananda at first objected and it was precisely 
it, which, in the end, became the deepest and most 
- mysterious link between him and his master—‘‘Learn to 
‘recognise the Mother as instinctively in. evil, terrér, sorrow 
and annihilation as in that which makes for sweetness and 
joy. Fools put a garland of flowers round-thy neck, Oh 
Mother, and then start back in terror and call thee the 
Merciful ... Meditate on death, worship the terrible. 
Only by the worship of the terrible can the terrible itself 
be overcome and immortality gained. There should be 
bliss in torture too—the Mother hersélf is-Brahman. Even 
her curse is blessing. The heart must become a cremation 
ground—pride, selfishness, desire all burnt to ashes.’ “If 
necessary’ seek’death, not life. Hurl your self on the point 
of the - sword and become one. with the terrible for ever- 
more.” It was in such roe that Vivekananda developed 
- the hints. dropped by his Master and perhaps it is not 
until one has understood them that ome can realise the 
full robustness and vitality of the optimism that he was 
to bring into Hindu life. ‘. ° 


The terror of life must be fought noninet: 
even embraced, nor masked or denied as the 
Christians might -do, nor timidly shrunk away 
from in the devout "Hindu fashion. 


: On the fly-leaf of Rolland’s Life and , Gospel of 
‘Vivekananda the following words of the Swami’s are 
‘quoted: “Never forget the glory of human-nature. We 
are the greatest God—-Christs and Buddhas are but waves 
on the boundless ocean of I AM.” This indeed is the 
key-note of the whole of Vivekananda’s teaching. - It 
crystallises the virility, the exuberant power, the faith in 
wordly activity, the magnificent humanism and _ the 
exaggerated truimphant phraseology that he used to rouse 
India from her spiritual lethargy. Those marvellous words 
how they burn with passion and feeling. Such a character 
as Vivekananda’s was “of course above all fitted std -start 
the process of reformation and recreation so ufgently 
necessary if India was to keep her own traditions ‘and 
avoid uncritical dependence on’ the feverish energy of 
the West. 

In one of his last essays Vivekananda wrote: “Materia 
science is nothing but the finding of Unity in the phys} 
field.” Is not this really the point that Bertrand Rus 
, bas reached in his philosophy of Neutral Monism, Smuts 
in his Holism and Planck and Einstein in their philosophical 
explanations of Relativity and the Quantum. Theory of 
light? I believe that we owe it partly to Ramakrishna 


and Vivekananda that at least in one part of the world 
this conclusion has been reached within the framework 
still living religious. tradition. 


of an old but * 
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_ Industrial Planning — 


The New Review observes : ~: 


The Government of India have at last made up their 
mind about the national development of industry; we shall 
have no plan, we will have a policy. Policy commands 
planning. The Government want an evolution rather 
‘than a revolution; too much wealth has already been wasted 
in communal riots and _cross-migrations, and too many 
resources have been reduced, disjointed or paralysed by 
Partition. Nobody but a, child would- dream of making 
a brutal sweep of the present industrial structure and of 
starting with a ‘clean slate’; even communigts ghould 
acknowledge that it is futile to talk of redistributing the 
national income until something comes in. 
Government let its money be swallowed up in buying up 
private concerns, since a change of ownership does not 
imply increased wealth. 

Staté-money will rather be devoted to:new productive 
undertakings. Naturally the gigantic schemes of irrigation, 
some of which had been prepared under the previous 
regime, will have ‘priority over all others. The leading 
problem of India is - food-production, and the key to 
food-production is found in water, manure and seeds, 
Irrigation plans could hardly bé delayed for the satisfac- 
tion of buying up tramway or bus companies here and 
there, and. for the pride of having nationalised the transport 
industry. 

According to Dr. S. P. Mukerjee, da duetries would be 
divided into three classes: - state-monopolies (railways, 
posts and telegraphs, defence and atomic energy); 
indusiries owned and controlled by the state but prefer- 
ably corporation-managed (coal, iron, steel, aircraft, ship- 
building, mineral oils, etc.) though the existing establish- 
ments would not be absorbed for the present; free 
enterprises, individual or co- operative, in which, however, 
the Government explicitly threatens” interference * in case 
of necessity. 


The implementation of this Geter policy will lead to -. 


repeated criticism, but at the present stage only one 
caution is needed, Officials and politiciats, as is natural 
with them, have a propensity to overdo .their economic 
foresight and talent; y readily fancy that they,formally 
know best. and. manage best. Pandit Nehru showed his 
keen insight’ when /he frankly admitted the narrow limits 
. ilities of his present government. 
he refugee problem, the uncertainties 0 
tization should tone down the eco 
s and politicians. Moreover, in dem 














tendency is developing. In their pre- 
as much as possible of personal liberty, 
2 et+—a¥e-converted toPhat is called the 
sidiarity; insother words, ithe Yole of the 
nsidered as subsidiary to private enterprise 
and personal initiative. The Government should address 
itself to those tasks that are beyond” private reach, its 
intervention im economic Hfe should with advantage pe 
directed to general planning and supervision, and the 
power of the political group: which makes the ministry 
should | not be turned into a camouflaged dictatorship. 
Pride*and greed mislead Rolin as well | as capalictss 


ich have pushed state-enterprise to its” 


Nor will thee 


hs 


Ce 
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—~ae“ithdrawn, Indian troops will occupy 


cond Jnust stand until it be 
- scite. Pakistan should it 
ebiscite”’ Pakistan’s delegate answereaps 


- who 


“ and plans are pigeon-holed, and the voting’ of the 
“ tution is made to wait for the first monsoon showers, 
' ntes6miflion Conference at Calcutta benefited” by the 
_ gseasonal appeasement. 


a 


_ as the first two. The declaration of 
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and ihere is little to choose between the factory-owner 
captures parliament by the back-door and the 
parliamentarian who confiscdtes the factory’ by the 


- front-gate. 


iwrernaL anp INrernaTionAL Lire 


The country is settling down to peaceful conditions. 
Communalism and communism are abating, urder the 
constant pressure of the Government and of the summer 
sun, Refugees sleep in their precarious tents, problems 
Consti- 
The 


Representatives of India and 
Pakistan, of East and West Bengal discussed with air- 
conditioned pacifism, Resolutions as generous as they 
were general were ‘passed unanimously: migrations which 
were a nuisance to both governments should cease; the 
authorities would not authorize unauthorized persons to 
make unauthorized searches at -the customs-houses, etc., 
etc., a glorious bunch of resolutions which the authorities 
are keen om implementing, but which unauthorized subjects 
of theirs (smugglers and gangsters) might wither away. 

._ There rémains the Kashmir imbroglio. From the 
spare information available, the political and military 
situation is obscure. More than half the populated. area 
of Kashmir and Jammu is. till occupied by the raiders 


“ and the Azad Kashmiris: Gilgit, Kashmir North, Muzza- 


farabad, large sectors of Mirpur, Poonch, and Ladakh. 
No large-scale advance has been made since November 
last and spring operations were unexpectedly restricted to 
local gains. The allegiance of the people is uncertain; the 


nou-Muslim minority is solidly behind Sheikh Abdulla, 


the Azad Kashmiris against him, and the vast majority 
have had little opportunity of voicing their feelings. 
Whatever be the results of a plebiscite, some districts 
contiguous to India or others along the Pakistan border 
will certainly make a bid for partition. ~ 

The U. N. OF Security Council<has proved of little 
assistance, and its third resolution was as unacceptable 
India’s representa- 
and is helping the 
the raiders have 









five was blunt: ‘Pakistan has hel: 
‘raiders, and should be checked. Wh 


suspended. Indian troops must withdrfw, © 
police will mainigin order. The Securify: Council has 
put forth the resélution; let the Caantil see that it be 
carriéd out.” The resolution was passed but did not 
resolve the antagonism, and the Plebiscite Commission was 
committed to hard labour. ~ 





. FOR OUR FREE OIRCULA 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 
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MERA Ge KENT 
L FREE WEDIERL RONG 


We have opened a. “Clinical Department” under the 





direct supervision of qualified and experienced pet 
cians and surgeons, All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality dnd vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and: personal hygiene Bara MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (paychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
-OBEST (planned dist re-educative exercises, electro- 
vineatary hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
i ag). A L CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA. 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ete., can now secare personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest oy et to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electricionisation . 
ete., otc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 

SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free, 
Strictest privacy -and confidence guaranteed, Consult 
in person during 11 am. to 2 p.m, and 4 p.m. to 
.6;30%p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
-2°30-p.m: If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of. your case in detail, se possible, ask 
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Alternative of Joint Family Systeni 


. In ‘the, course of his article in the Insurance 
“World on an alternative of the joint family systeni 
J. M: Datta observes : 


_, Whatever the causes, conscious dr uneonscious, the 
joint-family system has fallen into diifavour and decay. 
The decisions of our High. Courts, manned by Euro- 
peans and English-educated Hindus, have hastened the 
decay .by introducing changes in the. law unstited to 

. the spirit of the Hindu race. A rough and’ ready idea 
of ‘the progress of decay of the jJoint-family system may 
be gathered from the average number of persons per 
cetisus house at the different censuses, although the 
figures are not strictly comparable with edch other on 
account of the presence of non-Hindus and the’ changes 
from time to time in thé census definition of a house. 
The figures are : : 


Year of Census No. of persons 


m 
1891 ae a we 5- 

- 1901 ee 26 oe 5-2 
1911 + « 4-9 ~ 
1921 a ee 4-9 

* 1931 +e a5 se 5-0 
1941 5-1 


As a rough estimate we may say that if all Hindu 
families were joint-families in 1881, about half of them 
are now no longer joint. In another 50 or 60 years, 
probably much earlier having regard to the increase 
in the age of marriage and certain other tendencies, 
there will scarcely be any joint Hindu families in the 
old. sense. 

_ With the decay of the joint-family system; we are 
losing its advantages. Along with this decay, there has 
been a rapid growth of pernicious individualism and 
its consequent selfishness. Maternal-uncles and nephews 
scarcely lived together under the same roof ; and were 
not ‘ex hypothesi’ members of the same joint family. 
Formerly it was a common social phenomenon to find 
maternal-uncles helping and pushing their nephews; but 
now such a sight is rare. Even well-placed paternal-~ 
uncles do not help their brilliant’ nephews with collegé- 
fees, etc., thus stopping their further education, although 
they visit cinemas with friends and members of their 

“own families almost daily. In the seventies and’ eighties 
of the last century, college professors ‘with incomes 
round about-an average of Rs. 100 used to spend about 
one-sixth of their”incomes in helping poorer relations 
and destitutes. Now-a-days such help is very rare, ‘lhe 
father’s sister of a professor drawing about .Rs, 400 is 
serving us as.a cook ; the mother’s sister of another 
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oe : 2 
with an income of over Rs 700 came.to a charitable” 
institution for clothes and blankets in winter, 

How to replace the co-operative spirit, is the pro= 
blem. That Life Insurance, Old-agé Pensions, Sicknes., 
and Accident Insurance, etc., are the proper substitutds:. 
~there cannot be two opinions. Without the State ail/ 
it is not possible to have cid-age pensions or sickness”: 
insurance. Life Insurance is the practical substitute at. 
present for. the Joint-family system. Even with the . 
phenomenal increase in new life insurance busifess in ‘ 
recelt years, the progress ef Life Insurante in India.’ 
has been decidedly. slow. It has been. calculated by Mr. 
P. V. Krishnamurty, ‘Assistant SuperNet of 
Insurance, that per capita value of insurance was Rs. 3 
in 1930. Rs. 6 in 1940; and Rs. 12 in 1945. The pro. 
gress may‘ at first. sight seem’. to be rapid. But thé 
plowing table, which is self-explanatory, tells its own”. 
tale. i ey" 





Per Capita Oo 

‘ neome ’ Tnsurai.- ¢ 
Z Rs, 

U. S.A. 1,406 2,300 
+ Canada 103° 1873 < 
Britain 980 973 
Australia 972. - 960 
Germany 603 > ~ 240 + 
India “65 ss :? 
Even allowing for the differences in Natior 


Wealth, the discrepancy is too great. The number. 
life policies in force at the end"cf the year 145‘. : 
'25,92,000. In 1941, the population of India was 388° _ 
millions ; by the end of 1945 it is estimated to be at: | 
least 410 millions: Thus less than 0-6 persons per 100 - 
has insured. 
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merica and the Partition of Palestine 


‘\ohn Earle Uhler observes in The Catholic 
d, March, 1948: : 
“le pargition of Palestine, as decided by the United 
-@on a feverish Saturday session at Lake Success, 
. ~~ her 29, 1947, was accomplished largely by American 
~ ‘{ Tn many quarters, therefore, America is thought 
esponsible for implementing the decision, She may 
through the United: Nations but it will probably be 
: ty to provide through her own treasury or privately 
# 3mab various agencies, for the successful inauguration 
- ““tvelopment of the new Zionist state. She is con- 
«| liable for its defense against all enemies. In brief, 
« ° f attempt to wrest a large part of Palestine from 
for the sake of Zionism, America appears to have 
z phen what Chiistian Europe attempted during the 
-- + Ages through the Crusades—and failed to accom- 
after several hundred years of bloodshed. 


Ls That America is the force behind the parti- 
> pf the Holy Land cannot be disputed. 


ué it is that England gave the movement its first 
“4g with the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, 
viewed “with favour the establishment in Palestine 
National Hone for the Jewish people.” This declara- 
as made to win Jewish support for England’s wrest- 
| Palestine from Turkey in World War T, After 
ad drove Turkey out, however, and assumed control 
Holy Land through a “Mandate,” she was con- 

d with an Arab protest against Zionism. At that time 
’ {than thirty years ago—Palestine was overwhelmingly 
l of Arabs, just as Mexico is a land of Mexicans. 
lrab population was more than ten times as large as 
nvish. Alarmed at the influx of fozggflrs. this Arab 
. ty rose against both the Jews an British. The 
_. \Mohammedan world was anxious@tbout its Holy 
- ° Jand made threats on behalf of the estine Arabs, 
ates me dangers involved in this hostility, @@@at spread 
ibralter to the Philippiness Winston g#furchill, in 
_tgave a neinterpretation to the Balf@*paper and 
Tly repudiated the original promise toprhe ‘Jew 


; ince that time England has: resiste 
tee progress of Zionism. Phe iat 











-the Jews, however; were not to he denied. Year after 
{waves of Zionists swept into the Holy Land. In 
alone, ten thousand moved in. In 1933, . thirty 

and. In 1934, forty thousand. In 1935 more than 

-: _. k thousand. They established for themselves many 
‘ “ils, including the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. — 
' forced the recognition of Hebrew as an official 
‘ _ Jage in association with the heretofore official tongues, 
¢ and English, They organized the Palestine Electric 

- . bration and constructed a great power plant. They 
ly built and populated all the citv .of Tel Aviv ‘on 

, (editerranean coast, adjoining the Arab city of-Jaffa. 
. | began to buy up the cultivable land. And -steadily 
ee brabs were aroused into greater violence against them, 
~ England, on her part, could already foresee the coming 
-forld War If. She had the Suez Canal to protect. 
strongly now than ever, she realized that she must 


- 
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not antagonize the Moslem world—250,000,000 strong— 
that lay athwart her life line from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean ‘to the Pacific. To win this vast world, 
England turned her back completely on the comparative 
handful of Zionists, published in unequivocal terms (May 
17, 1937) that her policy was not for the establishment 
of a Jewish state, and began restriction of immigrants into 
Palestine with a view to curtailing immigration severely 
after March 31, 1944. 

At this point, the Zionists turned the full force of 
their propaganda on America. They appealed to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and, according to Senator 
Wagner, who has a large Jewish constituency in New 
York,. were assured that the American government would 
do everything in its power “to prevent the curtailment of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine.’ In the spring of 
1941, the American Palestine Committee was organized, 
with Senator Wagner as chairman and Senator MeNary as 
co-chairman. Its membership included Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes and Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude A. Wickard. Their avowed purpose was to prepare 
Palestine for “large scale’ Jewish immigration. 

The machinery turned fast. Many rabbis and other 
Jewish speakers, together with Christian clergymen, 
championed the Zionist cause from the platform. and 
directed their audiences to write to their congressmen. 
Newspaper editorials favoured the proposed Jewish state. 
Full-page advertisements appeared. Appeals for financial 


aid filled the mails. 


As a result, on December 4, 1942. about two-thirds © 


of the members in the United States Senate and almost 
one-half of those in the House expressed themselves in 
favor of America’s “declared and traditional policy” of 
promoting a Jewish nation in Palestine. They included 
both the majority and minority leaders of both the Senate 
and the Housg. Their. expressions turned into official 
action in February, 1944, less than two months before 
the date when England ‘was to ban immigration into Pales- 
tine. Resolutions were introduced by both Democrats and 


' Republicans in the House (in which Representatives Wright 


sand Compton were co-sponsors) and in the Senate (in 
‘which Senators Wagner and Taft were co-sponsors), The 
“resolution was to the effect “that the doors of Palestine be 
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‘Arab area, with the éxception of Jerusalem and Bethlehe 
twhich will be international. In the seat lies the third Ar 
territory, a narrow strip, less than a hundred miles lor 
on the Mediterranean. The Zionist state will comprom} j 


opened for free entry of Jews into that country and that 
there shall be full opportunity for colonization se that 
the Jewish people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine 
ag free and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” This 
resolution, said Representative “Compton, would be “notice 5,600 square miles, or almost fifty-five per cent of Palestint 
to the British government.” the ‘Arab state will comprise 4,700 square miles, or abo 
This “notice”? to England from ‘he: United States forty-five per. cent. In the area assigned to the Zionit 
Congress was reinforced by a letter from President there are at present about 498,000 Jews and 327,000 Aral 
Truman, August 31, 1945, to Prime Minister Attlee, in the ratio of, Jews to Arabs is therefore about one and! 
which the President intervened on behalf of the Zionists. half to one. In the area assigned to the Arab state a 
This attitude on the part of America evdked a question 10,000 Jews and 805,000 Arabs, the ratio being one : 
from the British Foreign Office as to the extent America eighty. The ratio of Jews to Arabs i in all Palestine is 4 : 
was willing to go in order to*effect the suggestions, which than one’ to two. 
were now equivalent to demands, that she had made. The An examination of fe Zionist state reveals that, t i 
two countries then agreed on a joint committee to investi- partitioners - ‘had Jewish interests foremost in ihe” co! 
gate and make recommendations. It was England’s sideration. The Jewish state is better consolidated-~—mo' 
opportunity to slip the burden te -the shoulders of the in one piece. It includes most of the railroade—in fac 
nation that was constantly interfering. virtually all except a strip_toward Egypt. It embrad 
Negotiations lagged during the formation of the United -the richest lands in Palestine, extending imland -fro 
Nations, Once it was organized, the new British-American Haifa to Jaffa, as well as those north and south of tl. 
Committee'on Palestine, unable to come’to any agreement, sea of Galilee, ewith their- grain. fields, olive groves, at 
tumed its problem over to’ that organization. At once vineyards. “It has an outlet to the Mediterranean frat 
America took the initiative. Although:an. Il-natidn ‘Com- through the best seaport in Palestine, Haifa, and anoth:, 
mission of the United Nations by a vote of seven to three outlet, Akaba, to the Red Sea. Although the southel~’ 
(one not voting) decided on the partition of Palestine, and part of the new state is largely desert, it is capable | 
_ the 57-nation Palestine. committee, by a vote of twenty-five irrigation; there are numerous fertibe places at yO 
to thirteen (nineteen not voting) - supplemented the voice present time. The chief advantage lies in the fact thi 
of the Commission, it was the -American State Department” it borders one-half of the western shores of the Dez.’ : 
that inspired most of the details of the plan and gave it the Sea, which not only invites the establishment of wintt - 
final imprimatur. . It was Herschel V. Johnson, furthermore, health resorts but promises a wealth of minerals, tks 
American delegate to the United Nations, who helped largely largest salt ‘deposits around the Sea being in this area. - |": 
to steer its passage, At the’ time when the measure was’ The-Arab state, on the other hand, is cut into thr¢ 
to be’ presented in the General Assembly, all the Americans separate sections, or rather -four, because the Arab a 
there were as bisy with their politics as schoolboys at a of Jaffa on the coast-is isolated as the fourth section, Fi 
‘ elass election. They lacked a few votes necessary for the the northern aad ude areas, little can be said excef 
adoption of their plan. They. had. depended on Haiti, 
Greece, and. the Philippines, which at the last moment 


u 


4 





announced themselves against it. The delegates of some _ Books OF THE Hour ; 

other nations were instructed to abstain from voting, which « RPADHAKRISHN AN : 

was almost tantamount to negation, The British, on their : . 

part, refused to yote on any “question whatsoever. that per- —~ Bhagavad Gita . oe Re, & 8 
- tained to Palestine. They’. declared that. their country An Idealist Mase of Life = oe Rs, & 8 

wished to withdraw from the Holy Land .completely and 


; | 
would not take part in the enforcement of any measure * Pr NE 
that mas not agreeable ia iniocs and Jews “alike. 
e situation was- desperate. To gain time for ; . : ee one 
electioneering, Herschel Johrisori, Warren Austin, and other * DURANT . th 
ericans won a postponement of the question. Johnson -{~ i 
made two speeches. im one day pleading for a larger ( » SPEN 
. majority and asking the abstaining nations to vote. He } . ng Be ode a 
and his collaborators worked in corridor corners and on ‘ DeclinQof the ve 5 ae ee ee 
the backstairs. ‘They rejoiced when-Siam was disqualified ; 
because of a change of government in that country, They * Hf AVEL—\, 
persuaded Haiti and the Philippines to return to their side. 





! 
They brought Belgium, the Netherlands, and New Zealand History of Aryan Rule in Inia ete 
i the oes They as oe which repeen done * COOMARASWAMI A.— : F 
ul to the very ‘en t last‘ they were-zeady for “the 2 , 7 

question, and the measure passed, ‘by. the necessary two- Dance of Shiva Rs, 12- 0) 


thirds vote, 33 to 13, with 10 nations abstaining. On . : - (Intro. by- R. Rolland) 


paper, a new.mdtion had come into . being. Without * YUTANG LIN— 
America, it would have. died in early embryo. 


This new Zionist state, which is supposed4o | AL oe ie India... Be. 1742 
take its place among the nations of the world on” * GUNTHAR J.— 
July 1, 1948, covers the larger and better part-of | 
Palestine, é _ Inside Us S. A. - » Rs. io 


: Tt is “ah sonethat like a pena foc ieee spine * RUSSEL B.— 
ying .on ihe Mediterranean, the face and.throat turned : i = 
east against Syria and northern Trans-Jordan, the leg, with History of Westen Philosophy .. Bs, 8 ut 


a ules a the aie see southern ae Terdon.. Just BRITANNIA PUBLI SHE RS, 
above the hump in the back lies a section:of what will he j cae : ( 
left to the Arabs. -In the chest and abdomen lies another 201{{Harrison Road, CALCUTTA-? 


QD 


* 
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t Nazareth, of inspiration.to Christians as well as 
4slems, is in the northern territory, as is the seacoast 
in of Acre, with its malarial swamps. In the southern 
bitory is Gaza, and a portion of the railroad that runs 
- ough to Egypt. Both the northern and southern areas 

| entirely Arab, the farmers in the north, the shepherds 
the south. F ore 3 
‘| The middle territory is also overwhelmingly Arab. It 
dotted with mosques, some of which were constructed 
ra thousand years ago, when there were virtually no 
ws in all of Palestine. In the- north lies Nablus 
‘ -heient Shechem), toward which the Biblical Jews were 
friendly because it was populated by the Samaritans, 
plo of mixed Jewish and non-Jewish- blood, descen- 
‘ats of whom still live in the south-western part of the 
vn, Except for the eight large mosquesin Nablus, the 
‘wn is poor and shabby. So is Er Ramle, at the western 
: poy of this middle part of-the Arab state. Here 
native has little left to him except the ruined Tower 
the White Mosque, from which he may view, on the 
hewest, the fertile plains that have heen given to the 
ish state, : ‘ 

At the extreme south-west of the central Arab territory 
ts Beersheba, which is nothing but a tiny trading post 
t Bedounis; it serves chiefly as a boundary mark between 
e two states. Different is Hebron, thtee thousand feet 
ove sea level, busy with the manufacture of glass and 


“yd surrounded by vineyards and almond groves. and 
sricot orchards, The remainder of the Arab state 
nsists of barren hills cut by tillable valleys. In its heart 
es’the area that-includes Jerusalem and ~ Bethlehem. 
_hese are holy cities for the Moslem as well as for Christ- 
- ns and Jews. They will be governed by an international 
‘tbunal. All in all, the Arabs got the skimmed milk; yet 
ere are American congressmen "who have éxpressed 
‘sentment that they got as much as they did get. Among 
. fem, for example. is Representative F, Edward Herbert 
: New Orleans, who made a,speech to that effect in the 
puse of Representatives. aes 
| The principles that guided those who partitioned the 
‘loly Land were largely echoes of the past war. To 
ire, these statesmen must have felt, to a greater or less 
xtent, the hands of antiquity and gradition. People of 
le Western World have been taugh€to regard Palestine 
pie fountain spring of the Jewish rae. {tis an attitude 
at has been stressed by Christianity.{ But the fact 


t * . “Ls x 
_ pyygins that even in ng | a fa Jews had only a 
uous hold on Palestine. “Meain-“and 


‘ . gain chey were 
riven outs-into Egypt, for ,example,¢y “into Babylonia. 


. ic significant still, they made.a final’ exit in a.p. 70— 
- j ; = J : 
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almost two thousand years ago—when the Romans scattered 
them over the earth and burned their temple. In the 
course of centuries they returned slowly; but in 1918 
there were only about 50,000 Jews as compared to 600,000 
Arabs. _ ; 

A more immediate motive in the partition was the 
sentiment engendered for the Jews by their persecution 
in Europe. Furthermore, they were Hitler’s enemies, and 
We are told that they cannot 
remain in Europe, because—as Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
the former adviser in’ Germany to the United States 
Governor, warned—they will be subject. to pogroms. He 
even reported increasing friction between American 
soldiers: and the Jews. And so American congressmen 
spoke up; Mis. Clare Boothe Luce said that we should 
find refuge for the Jews in the “place they preter, Palestine, 
and guarantee this by force of arms if- necessary.” 

The Zionists turn this sentiment to their purpose. 
They point out that the: Arahs opposed the Allies during 
the war and favoured the Germans. They name,. as the 
chief “example, Hag Amin El Husseini, the Mufti of 


’ Jerusalem, who, after being driven from Palestine by the 


British, because of his resistance to Zionism, fled to 
Jtaly and then to Germany, whence he radioed pleas to the 
Moslem world on behalf of the Axis. But it should be 
emphasized that first, as an exile in French territory—so 
‘says the Survey of International Affairs —the Grand Mufti 
declared: “Palestine Arabs will always be grateful to the 
French Government and will refain from any activity 
likely to affect its interests,:in the hope that it will be 
successful in maintaining peace. justice, and integrity ... 
and the freedom of nations, which is the aim of us all.” 
Tt was only after France fell to the *Germats and 
America went openly to war in 1941 that the Mufti- 
turned to:Germany -for help against the Zionists. By 
that time the American Palestine Committee had been. 
formed, and many political leaders, including Franklin 
D.° Roosevelt, had expressed themselves in favor of a 
Jewish state in Palestine. It was then that the Mufti 
felt it his sacred duty to Islam to do all in his power 
to prevent what he considered ‘the desecration of the 
Moslem Holy Land. America was an enemy to his 
cause: the Axis seemed ‘to be his only ‘salvation. 
Throughout the entire controversy leading to the 
partition of Palestine by the United Nations. the stand 
of Russia has been puzzling and ominous. Although she 
did not campaign for the Jewish state. as did America, 
she voted for it. Through ‘her delegate Semen K. 
Tsarapkin, she has insisted on an interim period between 
the withdrawal of British troops and the establishment 
of the two new nations. During this period, Tsarapkin 
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proposed, Palestine should be under the supervision of that she controls in. Eastern Europe, of thousands of j 
the Security Council (the United States, Russia, Britain, Jews who are Communists or Commufist sympathizers. 
France, China, Syria, Australia, Belgium, Brazil,Colombia, It is said that she has distributed arms among them | 
and Poland). In these proposals of Russia, many skilful preparatory to their move to. Palestine. They are to | 3 
observers scent ulterior motives. In the first place, if form the nucleus of a Communist movement in the new 
the Security Council should take charge of the partition, state. : we dat 
Russia will be in control, for already she has exercised ~ Russia foresees, moreover, that an army will have - 
twenty-two vetoes~ on this Council. Furthermore, she to be sent to Palestine to protect the new Jewish com- ; ! 
will be dealing with associates that are indifferent to jonwealth from the enmity of the surrounding Arab | _ 
the partition. Britain, China, and Colombia abstained gate, As one of the Big Five in the United Nations, 
from voting for the new Jewish state. France, always she naturally expects to make up a part of this army. 4 ; 
strong among the Arabs, was uncertain. Syria, recently She will thereby accomplish what she has been attempt: : 
a French mandate, voted. no. And Poland is completely ing since the war—ihe movement of her troops into Asia | - 
under Russian dominance. Under these circumstances, Minor near the oil fields here, which will be wits ing 
Russia could easily take the control away from America, the event of another war. . = 
while America kept the responsibility. Tt need not be explained that the Arabs are resisting =~ 

Another motive may lie in the very fact of partition. the whole movement. Fearful over the possible loss of | - 
Tf America, through the U. N., can split up a territory Palestine they organized the Pan-Arab League in 1943, 
so that foreigners, to whom she feels ‘sympathetic, may uniting Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Trans-Jordhn, 
emigrate to that territory and make homes there, why Syria, Lebanon, and ‘Iraq. Although for more than a : 
cannot Russia do ‘the same? If Russia should encourage thousand years they have practised tolerance toward hoth | * 
a migration of Rumanians—perhaps Rumanian Jews of Jews and Christians and have a record far ‘better that? 
Communist leanings—to northern Greece, for the sake most European’ countries, they have now declared a | | 
of splitting Greece and establishing a new nation there, Holy War and ate cofcentrating troops against the : 
could America protest in -view of what she herself has Zionists. They warn that 70,000,000 Arabs will rise for 
done in Palestine? ae: ; the fight and that all Islam is hehind them: The war, 
; There is apparently still more behind the Russian has already started, and more than a thousand Arabsand /.! 
stand, Moscow has many agents in the Jewish Stern -Jews have ‘so far died in the struggle. : 
Gang in Palestine, reported to be largely Communistic. : 
She is also supporting the emigration, from the countries sah . <= 
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, Emancipator of<india 
. eo Hirsch had written this article in Unity 
'xcfure Gandhiji, was assassinated : * 









TYE, MODERN REVIEW FOR JUNE, 1948 _ 7 ic 


He has kindled the flame of freedom. and independence 
and yet prevented ‘a conflagration. - He has won an 
immense victory without force, withdat wars and without 
money, in so far as he-has compelled the -British Empire, 


. The Indian idéal of ‘sainthodd comes from the after two hundred -years of occipation, to withdraw her 
Bhagavad-Gita’ meaning the Song of the Lord. “Yo troops and restore the independence of India. He wrote 
those who are detached from desire and‘{from auger, who the Declaration of Independence for India. Gandhi has, 
practise self-control -and are restrained in mind, knowing declared the Emancipation of the Untouchables, liberating. 
the true self—to them is salvation nigh.” 7 60 million ‘human beings. from actual persecution and 

_It is in the blending of this idealism of India with slavery. This is the greatest deliverance in human history. 


‘that of Christianity that Mahatma Gandhi‘is to-be under: . (The other émancipations were the freeing of 23 million 


stood. Mahatma means “great soul” and the title is India’s Russian serfs by the Russian’Czar, Alexander II, March 2, 
" recognition that in him her ideal of sainthood is realized, 1861; and the’ freeing of 


the Negro slaves by -Abyghay 
This distinction came to him unsought; and when he was Lincoln.) : : : aes 
asked by members of the English Parliament what the — -Gandhi~has' also brought about the emancipation of 
title meant, he replied: “It means a very.-unimportaRt women, and that, too, was a miracle of social reformation 


- ‘person.” Such humility is of thé essence of sainthood, and when it is remembered that for many centuries women had 


vo 


aN thal 


won his great eminence in India. - A saint is one who makes 


-ably used a form of non-violent resistance. - 


it is by identifying himself with the poor that he has no real ‘place in Indian life apart from domestic: duties. 
; - Gandhi believes that. the machine with its mass 
the. spiritual .world visible. t6 us; and .this~ will help to production has brought to than neithér freedom nor happi- 
explain the vast multitudes who come to gaze at the ness. He insists that only. partnership, brotherhood, ant 
homelyzand humble figure of the Mahatma as a religious. love cam win for «us the release of our spiritual forces. 
exercise. Here is a man without wealth or earthly posses- “Einstein: confirms this universal truth: when he says: 
sions, rather sickly’ and emaciated, yet possessing a-.“Fhere ig partnership between time and space,” atid: 
spiritual grandeur, -whose influence -has affected. 400° ‘biology recognizes that the‘gtccessful insects and animals 
million human beings. ~ - : nS _ are the co-operative’ ones» Gandhi’s attitude is the spirit 
Like Dr. Kagawa’ in Japan, Gandhi is-a fighting which-recognizes thé supreme value of personality and of 
pacifist, and -his long and heroic career has been spent. freedom. ,In-the’ industrial. world, we are witnessing the 
in a great attack-upon race prejudice and the exploitation result of placing the ‘machine above man, and we will yet 
of the poor. The conviction was burning into his soul that -learn-‘through _bitter- experience that the human values 
India had, been and still is being killed, body and soul, by are the real values.” We will yet~learn the lesson that it 
exploitation from abroad. ° . - 4% > + is ImposSible-to keep our machines in- full operation, and 
Some of-Gandhi’s sayings upon the central principles.. their “product. in. constant consumption, unléss the profits 
of his life have become classical. They are: “If untouch-~ of: industry .are-shared_in’ ever-increasing ratio’ with the 
ability and caste are convertible terms, the sooner caste ‘men who-operate the machines and who -are the mass 
perishes, the better for all concerned.” --“If blood must’ consumers, Partnership is the only principle that justifies 
be shed, let it be our blood.” “Passive resistatice is.alway3 the machine, Workers the world over are demanding noi 
infinitely superior to physical violence.” “There is no charity buy partnership,-not patronage but justice. America 
God higher than Truth.” - “Truth is the first ining to be. became great. because here, for the first time in human 
sought for, and heauty and goodness’ will then be added’ history, the commen man.became the measure of: all values. 
unto you; that is really what Christ taught in the Sermon This religious ideal-is at the heart of Dr. Kagawa %h 
on the Mount.” >" ee que = Japan, Gandhiji in India, and it ghotivated our Americay 
. He profoundly believes in non-violent resistance-which sainty Abraham Lyncoln. ere eee . c 
came to him from that great "Ameri¢an,. David Henry % We of thefjVestern world, frying ‘to recover our 
Thoreau, who expressed .it over one hundied -yeats ago. sanity and stalfity -afier the niost destructive warctin 
Non-violence does not mean. weak submission to the- will history, woundg$, weary and confused, yearning fo, 
of the evil-doer but rather “the putting of our whole sotil* permanent peace and ayet ivided—and~ incapghlé%, 
agaitist the will of the tyrant.” It is in fact another name achieving it, look int Sets Hopefully to Ganukio’ 
for lové—opposing itself with courage to physical violence the incarnation, of a moral.and spiritual power and’, 
and opposing truth to untrutli, : 7 the embodimens, of principles which. offer to the racy 
Gandhi also believes in fasting. This is a discipline tnoral substitutes for war and a challenge to Iwxury, 
of soul and body. and has rarely’ been. understood in the selfishness, and greed. ac : 


Western world, When he enters upon a long fast, it is 
because he believes that His followers -need. to- be lifted- 
to new moral heights and-that; in their failure, he him- 
self. has: failed. His genius as 4 leader comes from the 
fact that he leads such opposing forces-as the Moham- 
medans and Hindus,-as well as the Untouchables, Thése - 
conflicting forces continué those riots which seriously 
disturb the peace of India and make progress difficult. 
Whenever these riots pecame serious, Gandhi wotld«fast « 
and “in each’ case he won a. temporary victory by. first 
winning a victory in his own soul. On the other hand,- 
when he‘ fasted as a’ prisoner of the British, he unqtestion- 
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. An excéllent tonic for brain, nerves and hearf. 
It improves memory, relieves sleeplessness | 

4and palpitation’ of heart:” It_is invaluable 

‘to young ladies in. headache, also to women 
in pregnancy.’. In cases of - blood-pressure / 

and Asthma it is excellent. Price Rs. 3-4, 

. He : often . confessed -duririg these Tiets | that his {| No V.P. Outsiders to.send Rs. 4 in advance, 

followers -were not yet ready for the full exercise of soul ‘| Foy agency please apply to the Manager. 
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force. . Despite such failures, he has worked miracles in- : 2 
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De pvepine Ey the soul gf India. -His amazing success 
that ki hanged India f 1 ity J. ; ie : : 
as been that he Has changed India from a slave mentality 95. A, Rustomiee Street, Bally: gun ge, Calcuita- 19 





of acquiescence to’a fearless expression -of revolt and, 
at the, same ‘time, he has harnessed the fury of the mob, 
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